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| eR are undergoing change, either drastic ally or slo 


as they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, the one pren 


on which universities are based remains constant: universities are 


learning—for ac quiring learning, tor transmitting learning, and for 


exploration that vields new learning. Anv other objective is unwor 


of a university, and any other purpose is incompatible with the ł 


interests of students and their relationship to the institution 


The faculty, through s holarship and research, extends learning, an: 


transmits learning by tea hing. Students learn from the faculty, 


library, and the laboratory if they accept, as they must. learning 


their objective. This learning does not take place in a vacuum; 


addition to the particular content of learning, students will devel 


certain habits of mind analytical thinking, powers of insight. sé 


examination, and the use of rational discourse—that will serve thi 


throughout their personal and professional lives 


Within this basi context, ( 


dents to take up their 


'eorge Washington University invites s! 
residence in order that their energies, interes 
and talents may be d 


i 


irected to learning 
Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible because of t! 


University's location in the heart of the nation's ca vital. For exampl] 
| 


cooperative programs are conducted in 


members of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, the Library 


Congress, the National Gallery of Art 


various fields of study wi 


and other federal and priva 


organizations. In addition to these programs, Washington presen 


opportunities for observation. study, service, and re reation limité 
only by students' time. energy, and imagination | 
| 


In this atmosphere, ( y seeks to provide] 


;'eorge Washington Universit 
matrix for learning not available in the standard university educ atiof 


so that graduates can never torget that as students they were at tli 


center of government and that they must forever carry additions 


responsibility in and for society. because of the opportunity that we 


theirs 
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.. SEPTE {BER 


JUNE 


OVEMBER 


FALL SEMESTER 

Orientation and placement tests begin for new students and 
students from foreign countries 

Registration; application for February graduation due as part of 


September : ll Convocation; Labor Day (holiday) 
September 3 n-campus and off-campus classes begin 
September 4 sity Faculty Assembly meeting 
September 20 Faculty Senate meeting 
pplications due for November Master’s Comprehensive Exami- 
nations in the School of Public and International Affairs and in 
the School of Government and Business Administration 
Faculty Senate meeting 
Board of Trustees meeting 


No " ~ 
vovember 1 Applications due for spring semester financ ial aid 


In Academic Calendar is subject to change 
- registration procedure and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 
isses, which is available well in advance of each semester 


November 8—9 


November 18 


November 27 
December 2 
December 3 
December 

December 9—18 

December 13 


December 16 


1986 


January 3 
January 6—8 


January 8 
*January 8—10 


January 13 
January 16 
January 17 
January 20 
January 21 
February 14 
February 16 
February 17 


February 26 


March 1 


March 8 
March 14 


March 17 
March 20 
March 24 

April 1 


Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comp 
hensive Examinations 

Faculty Senate meeting 

School 


ment and Business Administration Master's Comprehensive 


f Public and International Affairs and School of Gove 


Examinations 
D.B.A., D.P.A 


candidates 


Ed.D., and Ph.D. dissertations 
l'hanksgiving holiday begins after last class 
Classes resume 

Last day of fall semester on-campus classes 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive Examinatic 
Examination period 

Faculty Senate meeting 

lasses 


Last day of fall semester off-campus 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Master's theses due from February candidates 

Orientation for new students and students from foreign countrii 
advising for all students 

All degree requirements to be completed and reported to t 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for February graduation 
Registration; application for May graduation due as part of reg 
tration 

Spring semester on-campus and off-campus classes begin 
Board of Trustees meeting 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 

University Faculty Assembly meeting 

Faculty Senate meeting 
Winter Convocation 

George Washington’s birthday observed (holiday 

Applications due for April Master's Comprehensive Examinatid 
in the School of Public and International Affairs and the School 
Government and Business Administration 

Deadline for submission of 1986—87 undergraduate financial 8 
applications 

Ph.D. and Ed.D. dissertations due from May candidates 
Spring recess begins after last class 

Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Compi 
hensive Examinations 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Classes resume 

Board of Trustees meeting 

D.B.A. and D.P.A. dissertations due from May candidates 
Deadline for submission of summer sessions and 1986—87 grad! 
ate financial aid applications 


The registration procedure and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule* 


Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester 


Se ye raze 
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THE CALENDAR 


Faculty Senate meeting 
School of Government and Business Administration and School 
of Public and International Affairs Master's Comprehensive 
iminations 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive Examinations 
Master's theses due from all May candidates except those in the 
School of Public and International Affairs 
All degree requirements to be completed and reported to the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for May graduation 
Last day of spring semester on-campus classes 
Master's theses due from May candidates in the School of Public 
and International Affairs 

April 28 Last day of spring semester off-campus « lasses 

May 3 Examination period 

Last dav for current master's degree candidates in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences to apply for Ph.D. programs 
Faculty Senate meeting 
Commencement 
Board of Trustees meeting 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
General Information | Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F 
and 24th Streets, N.W 


Number of On-campus Students 9,210 full-time; 8,049 part-time 
Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, 120 
countries 
1985—86 Tuition $275 per semester hour, to a maxi 
mum of $7,350 per academic year 
[see pages 27—32) 
Number of Full-time Faculty 1,099 (89% with doctoral degrees) 
Number of Part-time Faculty | 575 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 
Hoom and Board Cost varies from approximately 
$4,170 to $4,760 for the academic 
year [see page 58) 
idergraduate A unta Amer Civ tion, American Literatur 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business Administfi 
Í Cartograp! Chemist Chinese Language and Literature, Civil Engi eerinj 
Clas | Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Ar haeology and Classics, Classic 
H anitic Computer and Information Systems, Computer Science, Criminal Justia 
Jance as a Performing Art, Dance Education, Dance Therapy rn Europea 
Studies, East Asia tud Cl 1 F 10mics, Electric ring, Elemel 
tary Educati Element: Secondary I il Education, English Literature, Envirof 
rental Studies, Exercise and Sport, Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geogr 


y, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, Historv, Human Services. Interni 


tional Affairs, Journalist Juda Studies, Latin American Studies Arti 
Literature in English, Mathematic Mechanical Engineering, Medical Record Iminif 
tration, Medical Technology, Middle Eastern Studies, Mu Nurse Practitioner, Nursi 


Anesthesia, Operations Research and Computational Science Philosophy, Physicia 


Assi t, Physics, Political Communications, Political Science, Psychology, Publi 
Affairs, Radio-Television, Radiologic Sciences and Administration Religion, Russia 
Language and Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation, Se ondan 
Education, Sociology, Spanish-American Literature Spanish Language and Literaturi 
Special Education, Speech Communication, Speech-Language Pathology and Aud ologi 
Statisti Theatre, Travel and urism, Urban Affairs, Zoology l 
Study iding to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate School d 


Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education and Huma 


Development, the Scho: t Government and Business Administration, and the School 
Public and International Affai 
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? UNIVERSITY 


TORY 


Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbi- 
lollege in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed 
Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington 
The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it 
r 


intangible one 

porge Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
n the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
ed that, while ng icted in the arts and sciences, students from all 
untry would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
iudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
igton lef | of fifty shares of The Potomac Company, 
, endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
“ict of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
Prnment should | t fostering hand towards it.” The 
gress never extended a "' ring hand." The Potomac Company passed 

n 1 Washington's bequest became worthless. 
ynscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
sionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
listers and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 
the District of Columbia. Ii red largely by the zeal and energy of the 
lerend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and 
tioned gress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 
hted a charter, vas approved by President Monroe on February 9, 
1. To safeguard tl llege's nonsectarian character it provided “That 
lenomination shall be capable of being elected 
istees; nor shall - either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be 
we, or denied any of the privileges, immuni- 
r on account of his sentiments in matters of 


ime when the institution was known as Columbian 

lege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a 

acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending 

th from Florida Ave t what bevond Columbia Road. The Medical 

ool was lox i downtown. For better part of the Columbian University 

iod, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between 
rteenth and Fifte« 


; the . the University's present plant has been devel- 


: old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” 

à h Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
historic interest to the University. President 

» Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of 
Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years the 
neteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected 

2 Streets as the site of the National University he hoped to 


Board of 
stor 


established 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES ' 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “t 
aspirations of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection off 
university at the seat of the Federal Government.” Over the years it has been t 
aim to develop the University ideal in the nation's capital with a view towé 
meeting the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditid 
il principles of learning and research 
The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all tf 
ources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its disseminatigfl 
l'o this end i 
The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to oF 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Universi 
to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the natio 
capital and the Washington community in continuing the development o 
great nationally and internationally oriented university 


l'he University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge 


| 
develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent [ 
l'he University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, af 
coeducational 
Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the persoif 
character and academic qualifications of the candidates 1 
A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program of t£ 
University. 1 
Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utili? 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials availa 
in the nation’s capital are basic to the continuous development of ff 
University’s educational program. 3 
he provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application? 
high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to $ 
students whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are mal 
missions of the University. : 
A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral part 
the University program 


id 


I 


The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of% 
enlarged student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capa ity: 
supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and research tll 


it espouses. 


B 
THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS N 


George Washington University includes nine colleges, schools, and divisidi 
as follows: À 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in $° 
arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
Science, and Bachelor of Music. The College also provides prelegal af - 
premedical programs and the preprofessional work required for admission 
the School of Public and International Affairs. Columbian College has academ 
jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Associatél c 


+ 
( 
t 
* Columbian College of Arts and Science ooperates with the School of Medicine and Heal H 
Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Do@ S 


of Medicine 0 


dioe tranche: 


/'ERSITY 11 


rts in General Studies, Associate in Science in Cartography, Bachelor of 
eneral Studies, and Bachelor of Science in Cartography. These off-campus 
rograms are administered by the Division of Continuing Education and 
'ummer Sessions. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences*t offers advanced study and 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 
orensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science in 
orensic Science, Master of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
'he degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Science are also available through 
ff-campus programs administered by the Division of Continuing Education 
nd Summer Sessions. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences*t offers work leading to the 
egrees of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
lealth Science, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The Natior Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris 
loctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative 
aw (American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science and special programs 
1 Continuing Legal Education 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
egree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, 
omputer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and systems 
nalysis and engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of Master of 


Cience, Master of Engineering Administration, E Applied Scientist, 
nd Doctor of Scien The School has academic jurisdiction over the off- 
ampus programs leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of 


ngineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. These off-campus pro- 
rams are administered by the Division of Continuing Education and Summer 


essions. 


The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate 
rograms leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
evelopment and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
nd graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and 
‘uman Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and 
Octor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human 
evelopment is also available through off-campus programs administered by 
1e Division of Contir ; Education and Summer Sessions. 

The School of Government and Business Administrationt offers undergradu- 
e programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of 
usiness Administration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of 
faster of Accountancy, Master of Association Management, Master of Business 
dministration, Master of Health Services Administration, Master of Public 
dministration, Master of Science in Information Systems Technology, Master 
f Taxation, Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Post-Master’s Graduate 


: 2 Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and 
a itn Scie 


loctor of ces in offering à program leading to the combined degrees of Master of e and 
(P or of Medicine and a dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicir 
Í hilosophy £ 


* ^ National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, the 
aduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
ation in offerir s leading to combined Juris Doctor and Master's degree 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences « ooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 


cie "S > tw 
; -— s in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
medicine. 


sss Admin std 


Certificate in Health Services Administration Doctor of Busint 
tion. and Doctor of Public Administration [ 

The School of Public and International Affairs* otters undergraduate pré 
grams leading to the degree oi Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leadir 
to the degree ot Master of Arts Í 

The Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions assists il 
providing continuing education programs for adult students by administering 
or coordinating the off-campus credit offerings ol the colleges and schools € 
t both the undergraduate and graduate: levels Noncredk 


the University 
courses are also offered through the Division 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
| 


redited by its regional accrediting agenc} 


George Washington University is act 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary S« hools 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association @ 


University Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinatid 
Board 

l'he National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of America 
gal Education and Admit 


Law Schools and is approved by the Section of 1 


sions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The S« hool of Medici ini 
Health Sciences is a member of the Association of American Medical o 
t 


and is one of the medical « by 
American Medical Association, All undergradua 


Engineering and Applied Science are act redited by the Engineering Accrediti 
-— 


tion Commission of the Accreditation Board for Engineering and 1e hnolog 


The School of Education and Human Development is a charter member of th 


tion and is accredited & 


é 


! . 
olleges that have been continuously approved 


1 i i 
te curricula oi the S« hool4 


American Association of Colleges for l'eacher Educa 

the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its bachelor 
master's, and doctoral degree programs. The School of Government af 
Business Administration has maintained full membership in the Midd 
Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administration since 1961.1 
joined the Council on Graduate | lucation for Public Administration in 196 
In 1968, the School became a member of the American Assembly of Collegié 
Schools of Business; the Assembly accredited its undergraduate program } 
1977 and its master’s program in 1982. The programs in accounting satisfy t 
the Certified Public Accountant and the Certifig 


educational requirements for 
The program in healt 


Management Accountant professional examinations 
services administration is accredited by the Accrediting Commission § 
Education for Health Services Administration. The Master of Public Admini 
tration program is on the approved list of the National Association of Se hools} 
Public Affairs and Administration. The Master of Urban and Regional Plannil 
degree program is recognized by the American Planning Association Ti 
Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemi£ 
Societv. The Department of Music is an accredited member of the Natio 
Association of Schools of Music. The graduate program in « linical psychol@ 
in the Department of Psychology is on the approved list of the Ameri@ 
Psvchological Association. The graduate program in spee h-language pathi 
ogy and audiology is accredited by the Education and Training Board off 
Boards of Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology 


| Affairs 
Admit 


The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and Internation 
s and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business 


e RÀ Doc 2d Lil ind 
bined J Doctor and Master's degrees 


Graduate School of Art 
tration in offerings ro 


MI leading t mT 


THE UNIVERSITY 


:RSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


'e Washington University does not discriminate against any person on the 

ot . color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran 

l'his policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the 

v, including admission to education programs and employment. The 
versitv is subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and 
egulations concerning discrimination in education or employment programs 
nd activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne R. Phelps, Associate Provost, 
;:eorge Washing University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the 
ssistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of Education. 


OCATION 

‘he University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue 
nd 19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
louse, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, 
he National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center for the 


b vns i i PEET 
erforming Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions. 


‘HE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


‘he library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 
ibrary (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the 
ational Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

These collecti in approximately 1,390,000 volumes, to which are 
dded some 60,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Universi- 

appropriation provide research materials in the fields of American civiliza- 
ion, American literature, art history, foreign service, history, labor relations, 
'ublic finance, the social sciences, and transportation. Gifts from many sources 
ave enric hed the collections, including a large National Endowment for the 
lumanities grant to str hen the University's humanities holdings. The 
IDraries curi receive about 14,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at library 
ervice desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library an 
rientation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request. 

l'he library strives to fulfill the curricular, research, and recreational needs 
nd interests of the students. Through computerized searches of bibliographic 
ata Dases, the reference staff identifies and locates desired research materials 
ot easily found through more traditional methods. The staff assists all 
nembers of the Univ rsity in using the rich resources of the Washington area 
s ! opportunities they offer for extensive research. 

Graduate degree candidates at George Washington University may, upon 
pplication be issued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowing 
om the main campus libraries of most other academic institutions in the 


Vas i tor s "T I : 1 
hington area. Graduate students may also obtain books and journal articles 


nd the unusua 


n interlibrarv loar Y : i 
interlibrary loan from other libraries in the city, throughout the United 


tates, and in various other countries. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman Emeritus 


Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Harold F. Baker, J.D. 

“Marcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D 

Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr. 

Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A 

*Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D. 

* Andrew J. Colao, B.Acct 

L. Stanley Crane, B.S. 

Margaret Truman Daniel, B.A., Litt.D., L.H.D., H.H.D. 

John W. Dixon, B.A., M.A. | 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Morton I. Funger, B.A. 

Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 
*Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 

Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 
*Howard P. Hoffman, B.A. 
*Gregory W. Huber, B.B.A. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
Daniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 

Marvin L. Kay, B.A. 

Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 

W. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. 

Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt 


*William M. Porter, B.A., M.S.A. 


S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 


*Ellen P. Servetnick, B.A., M.P.A. 


Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
Robert H. Smith, B.A 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 


* Alumni trustee 


spd mural he 


Robert L. Tull, B.A. 


William G. 
J. Mc Donali 


James O. W 


White, B.S. in C.E. 
1 Williams, B.S., J.D. 
right, B.S., J.D. 


Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D 


Honorary Tru 


George M. I 


Jac ob Burns, LL.I 


istees 


3unker, 


p 
I 
> 
> 


George A. Butler, LL 
Harry F. Duncan, D.P.S 
Katharine Graham, B.A 


David M. K 
Franklin ] 
Godfrey L 
Charles E 
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COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1984-85 
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ADMISSIONS 
The University is coeducational and accepts applications for admission at | 
beginning of each semester and summer session 

An application for admission to degree « andidacy should be accompanied 
a $20 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) application te 
The application fee is waived for graduates of this University applying to | 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and for students applying for readn 
sion who were registered as degree candidates at the time of their | 
registration at this University and who have not since registered at anot! 
institution 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete « red 
tials well in advance of the semester or summer session for which they si 
admission. Specific dates are given in each section below 

Acceptance is based on available space and evidence of potential 


successful stud The following crite i are considered degree or mé 
obiective related to rigor of program and grades achieved in secondary sch 
revious college, standardized test scores, relationship between grades ¢ 

res, and recommendations 


l'he University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student wit 
academic record that indicates doubtful ability to succeed in college. In 
evaluation process, there is no discrimination because of sex, race religi 


handicap, national origin, or age 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONt 

Application forms for admission or readmission to undergraduate or nondeg 
lable from and should be returned to the Office of Admissio 
niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052 


status are aval 


George W ashi 


Secondary School Students 


Applicants who wish to begin college in a summer session or in the 
semester should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high s hi 
Preference will be given to students who submit applications and requi 
credentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid-year who wish 
begin college in the spring semester should apply no later than November 

Applicants from secondary schools must arrange to have sent directly ft 
their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record toget 
with a personal evaluation and recommendation from the prin ipal. 1 
information should be supplied on a standard form used by the second 


school 
Early Notification—Although decisions on most applications for the 


semester will require submission of seventh-term grades and senior-year 
scores, an earlier decision will be given after October 1 to students wh 


ete with secondary school records through 


applications become comp 
junior year and junior-year test scores provided these records clearly estab 
admissibility 

Early Admission Plan—Exceptionally well-prepared students who h 


completed the junior year in high school may apply for early admission. 1 
students with the emotional maturity, as well as 
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bademi ability and background, necessary for college entrance. In most cases, 
»plicants accepted for early admission have exhausted academic offerings in 
k ondary school to the extent that remaining for the senior year is in the best 
terests of neither the students nor their schools. 

To be considered for early admission, students must n 
1. demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior year of 


foh S( ho Ji 


2. meet the entrance requirements of the college or division applied to, by 


)mpleting all required entrance units with the possible exception of the fourth 
ar of Er l 
. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school principal or 
unselor 
14. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor’s) from 
Achers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readiness to enter 


15. submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college entrance; 
6. arrange to have SAT or ACT scores sent directly to the University Office of 
[Emissions by the testing agency; 
7. take the College Board English Composition Achievement Test, a mathe- 
jatics or science Achievement Test, and one other Achievement Test (of the 
udent’s choice) and arrange to have the scores sent directly to the Office of 
dmissions by the testing agency 


fansfer Students 


in dergraduate students from other institutions should submit applications 

od required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for 

le spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 

To be iccepted for transfer, à student must be in good standing as to 

llholarship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. 
student who has been academically dismissed will not normally be consid- 

fled for admission 

|An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher education 

just request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a 

linscript of his or her record, even if credits were not earned. 

Ilf an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 

Btter in transferable academic courses from an accredited institution) at the 

ime the application is submitted, his or her high school record and College 


pard or ACT test scores must be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 
t high school and testing agency 


@vanced Tuition Deposit 


ter notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be 
bquired of all full-time undergraduate students, including those readmitted. 

is deposit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall semester or 
ihtil December 15 for students entering in the spring semester. The deposit is 
edited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


tivanced Standing and Advanced Placement 


p^ FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


[here there is no duplication involved, either through course work or 
amination, credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other 
stitutions of higher learning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on the 
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appropriateness of the courses completed elsewhere, the standing of f 
institution at which the previous work was completed, and the regulations 
the division of this University in which the credit is to be applied towaré 
degree. Transfer credit must satisfy the requirements for the degree sought 
stated in this Bulletin. Credit may be accepted provisionally or may requi 
validation by examination or completion of higher-level courses in the sa 
sequence. Transfer credit will not be assigned for courses completed wit 
low-pass grade (D or the equivalent); advanced professional (engineeri 
education, business) courses unless such courses are required for the stude 
GWU degree (credit for professional courses is limited to 12 semester hours 
Columbian College); course work completed in vocational/technical progra 
(e.g., secretarial studies); sub-freshman-level remedial work. 

In the School of Government and Business Administration, there i$ 
limitation of three semester hours per course to be assigned for work complet 
at another institution; students transferring to that school from two- 
colleges will receive no more than 60 semester hours of credit to be applied 
degree programs at this University. Columbian College of Arts and Scient 
and the School of Public and International Affairs accept a maximum of 
semester hours of credit from two-year colleges. In other undergrad 
divisions, there are no strict limits to the amount of transfer credit to 
assigned, but all students must satisfy the residence and course requiremé 
for degrees sought at this University. 


CREDIT BY EXAM "ION, FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS, FROM NONC SLATE 
ORGANIZATIONS, A! NONTRADITIONAL METHODS 
Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 seme$ 
hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the University for ong 
any combination of the following except as noted: 

College Board Advanced Placement Tests (APT)—Credit is assigned 
examinations passed with scores of four or five on the basis of a score rep 
sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at 1 
student's request. Examinations passed with scores of three may be conside 
for credit or placement if the student arranges to have the examination book 
sent to the Office of Admissions. The Advanced Placement Tests are admin 
tered in the secondary schools in May of each year. Normally only studel 
who complete a course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for 
examination. Arrangements for the examination are the responsibility of 1 
applicant and should be made through the secondary school attended or 
the Program Director, College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, Box 592 
Princeton, N.J. 08541, or Box 1025, Berkeley, Calif. 94701. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP Gené 
Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, social sciences, hum 
ities, natural sciences, and English composition. CLEP Subject Examinatié 
measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offered in mi 
than 40 subjects. 

Credit is assigned for the General Examinations, with the exception of 
English composition examination, passed at approximately the 50th percent 
or above (1963/1972 college sophomore norms). 

Credit is assigned, with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinatit 
passed at the level recommended in the College Board model policy.” 


* See page 133 for additional qualifications for applicants to the School of Government and Business Administ 


wc eeiam oye mactttt 
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udent registered in a degree program at this University must seek departmen- 
il and dean's approval prior to taking a ;P Subject Examination for credit to 
e applied toward the degree. Credit may not be earned by passing the 
xamination after having taken an equivalent course. Arrangements for the 
xaminations are the responsibility of the student and should be made with the 

ollege Board Co Level Examination Program, Box 1822, Princeton, N.J. 
8541 

Special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates—Credit may be 
ssigned for Special Departmental Examinations administered by Columbian 
ollege departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of the 

niversity; se 7 

Credit Earned 1 USAFI and DANTES—Except to students enrolled in 
he School of Government and Business Administration, credit is assigned for 

pproved United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense Activity 
ntraditional Education Support (D TES) courses. 

Credit from Service Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted to the 
chool of Government and Business Administration, a limited amount of credit 
hay be assigned for selected service school courses completed after 1941. 
tudents seeking such credit should consult the Office of Admissions. 

Credit for Courses Offered by Noncollegiate Organizations—Except to under- 
raduates admitted to the School of Government and Business Administration, 

limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses offered by 
loncollegiate organizations. The University accepts some of the recommenda- 

ons published in the National Guide to Credit Recommended for Noncolle- 
iate Courses. Students who wish to know whether courses offered by their 
mployers can be considered for credit should inquire at the Office of 
Admissions. Courses containing fewer than 30 hours of class instruction are 
ot reviewed. Records, which vary with the sponsoring organization, will be 
equired. 

Credit for Courses Offered Through Correspondence and Television—Except 
P undergraduates admitted to the School of Government and Business Admin- 
Stration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses taught 
y Nontraditional methods, provided that such courses require the student’s 
physic al presence during a monitored final examination. Assignment of such 
redit will require a statement from the sponsoring agency that such an 
xamination was a required part ol the course. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT OR WAIVER BY EXAMINATION 


dvanc >( ] (TY ' 1 i i 
m ed ae ement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis of 
on Achieve ment Tests of the College Board as follows: 


Achievement Test M m Score Exemption 


znglish Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 
uropean and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39—40 


History 
_ History and/or 71-72 
rench 650 


verman 600 


s 600 | Waives a two-year language 
: 600 requirement 
700 
650 


A score of 58 or above on the SAT Test of Standard Written English, or a sco 
of 28 or above on the ACT English Usage Test, will waive English 10 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences—Application forms for admission 
readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate Sc hool 
Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 200! 
Completed applications and requests for fellowship support must be submitt 
by February 15 (February 1 for students in clinical psychology and art theraj 
for admission in the fall semester and by November 1 for the spring semest 
Applications for graduate study are acceptable after these dates for review 4 
possible admission in the corresponding semester only if time permits anc 
space is available in the program desired 

School of Education and Human Development—Application forms 
admission or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the S« hoo! 
Education and Human Development, George Washington University, Washil 
ton, D.C. 20052. Completed application forms should be submitted to tl 
office no later than June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spri 
semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions, unless an extension is grani 
by the office of the dean 
School of Government and Business Administration—Application forms 
admission or readmission are available at the Graduate Admission Offi 
School of Government and Business Administration, George Washingl 
Universitv, Washington, D.C. 20052. The Application for Graduate Deg 


Candidacv shows the deadlines for applications to the graduate progra 
fered by this schoo] 
School of Public and International Affairs—Application forms for admissi 


or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Office, School 
Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, Washingt 
D.C. 20052. Completed application forms should be submitted to that office 
later than March 1 (February 1 for foreign applicants and applicants 


graduate fellowship or assistantships). Admission is for the fall semester on 
All credential: uding transcripts from all institutions attended, Gradu 


Record Examination scores, and letters of reference, must be received befi 


the deadline date 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Office of University Students in the Division of Continuing Education £ 
Summer Sessions makes on-campus credit courses available to nondeg 
students. Application forms for admission to nondegree status in this Divis 
re available from and should be returned to the Office of Admissions, Geo 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. Completed application fol 
ind any credentials required should be received by the Office of Admissions 
later than the Friday before the first day of registration (see Calendar, page 


To avoid paying a late registration fee, applicants should make sure that 
necessary forms and credentials are in the Office of Admissions priof 
registration. There is no fee for applying to this Division. For detailed entra 


requirements, see page 185 
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dents in this Division may not take accountancy, business administration, 
lanagement science courses; registration in other courses may be denied 
pnts in nondegree status when space is needed for degree students. 


DMISSION 


liously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus after 
pntinuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer sessions exclud- 
Must apply for readmission Deadlines for readmission applications from 
jents in good academic standing are the same as those for new applications 


pages 20—21 and 24—25). Students who discontinued enrollment while on 
emic probation or under suspension should allow at least one month for 
lopriate processing of readmission credentials. Students seeking readmis- 
after having attended other institutions of higher education in the interim 
have complete official transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this 
yersity from all other institutions attended. Students seeking readmission 
egree candidates after previous enrollment in nondegree status must 
it all entrance credentials not previously received or required. 
pplicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in effect 
je time of readmission 
ħe application fee is waived for students applying for readmission after 
fous enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they have not 
> registered at another institution 


ENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS* 
lications. required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
puage (see below) should be received from international students no later 
March 1 ruary 1 for some graduate programs) for the fall semester and 


> spring semester 
ired Records 


fhe time the application is sent, students must have the educational 
utions previously attended send directly to the appropriate admissions 
(see Undergraduate Admission, pages 20-21, or Graduate Admission, 
Is 24—25) copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studied, 
les received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of 
mas and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
pded are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also 


documents e} ^ : e i : 5 : 

me nts should be in the language in which the institution keeps its 
records. If n i à ^ : 

cords. If the ire in a language other than English, the copies sent 


he à 
9e accompanied by an English translation. 


guage Tests 


ents hose ^ ! . A er. 
| whose native language is not English are urged to take the Test of 


lish as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Those applying to the School of 


iIPrnment iu > ; 

m- z apa Business Administration or to the cartography programs are 
a to 1 z d E TÉ . 
submit a TOEFL score. Students are responsible for making 
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arrangements to take the test by addressing inquiries to TOEFL, Boxt 
Princeton, N.J. 08541. The completed registration form must be returneds 
in advance of the semester for which admission is sought. On the applid 
for the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores are to be sent th 
appropriate admissions office at this University (see Undergraduate At 
sion, pages 20—21, or Graduate Admission, pages 24—25). Registration fa 
TOEFL does not constitute application for admission to George Washi 
University ) 
An admitted student scoring below 600 on the TOEFL is required to tal 
English Placement Test for Foreign Students prior to registering at the Unift 
ty. Depending on the results of this test, the student's academi program à 
restricted in number and type of courses that can be taken. College redit k, 
granted for remedial English study 
4 
Financial Certificate 
A Financial Certificate must be completed and submitted with the applid* 
for admission of all international students planning to study at the Univ 
under the authorization of either a student (F) or ex hange visitor (J)} 
Satisfactory completion and submission of the Financial Certificate is reqs 


for the issuance of a Form 1-20 or IAP-66 h 
t 
TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY } 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or divisif 
another within the University, see page 47. 
is 


* 


REGISTRATION Y 
The dates, hours, and place of registration will be stated in the S« hed, 
Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester i 
Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those persons toni 
admitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as 
students in good standing who are continuing in an approved program of shr 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer ses! 
Students may not register concurrently in this University and ants: 
institution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, schol 
division in which registered in this University. Registration in more thak, 
college, school, or division of the University requires the written permissit 
the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for worki, 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the approf 


committee [ur 
f- 
Eligibility for Registration m 


Registration for the following categories of « ampus students is held on théPa 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. A student who is suspendgis 
whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. Registi®s 
in a given course may be denied students in the Division of Universit" 
Summer —— when space is needed for degree candidates E 

New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new stud 


n 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration 


ad 


"Mn , naar 
Ue RR mti ge pact tt? "Ue 


"EES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIO? 


'admitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 
not registered on campus during the preceding semester or summer session 
t apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the appropriate 
itting office before he or she is eligible for registration. 

ontinuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately 
eding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is 
ible to register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing 
ram 


pletion of Registration 


istration is not complete until financial settlement is made. Attendance in 
is not permitted until registration has been completed. 


Stration Changes and Withdrawals (see page 47) 


Stration for Consortium Courses 


ree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in 
onsortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. (see 
51), should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. 
sortium registration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office 
1e Registrar after obtaining registration materials. In order to participate in 
onsortium program, students must obtain the approval of an advisor and 
ild ascertain from the department of the institution where the course is 
sht whether they are eligible for the course and whether there is space in the 
Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


* 


ND FINANCIAL REGULATIO 


paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
versity. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
ids of the institution makes up the difference. 
he following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1985 
mer sessions and the academic year 1985-86. 


ion Fees 


undergraduate and graduate 
luate Sc hool of Art 
School ff Gover 


study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
s and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, 
ations! A8 ment and Business Administration, the School of Public and 

a’ Allairs, and the Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions: 


ampus | , ; 3,67 

“mpus program, each semester hour, to a maximum of $3,675 per semester $275.00 
ampus program, each semester hour. ......... , XIX. : seh Sas — 
mer Sessions, each semester hour 


yme I , i i i i 

dev of tuition for a master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 
: we to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the 
^ : to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional semester hours may be 
xe A accordance with the regulations of the school in which the student is 
ered. 
ide wm a : 1 

dents entering doctoral programs in the School of Government and Business 


unistration in 1985—86 will be charged $18,680 for the entire degree program, to be 
in 10 semiannual installments. 


University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus 


Each semester hour, to a maximum of $82.50 per semester 


Additional Course Fees—1n certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory 
naterial tees, are charged I emester as indicated in the course descriptions If breg 
ot apparatus is in exce of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory feé 
student will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined bj 
department concerned | 
Computer Usage Fees harged for courses that use the computer fa ol 
University Applicable fee ire listed in the Schedule of Classes for each semestel 


maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any semester 
Residence Hall Fees (see page 58) 


Special Fees and Deposits 


luate degree candidate), nonrefundable 
Application fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 


Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or readmitted 
full-time undergraduate student 


Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 
space 

Admission tests (when required) 

Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period 


harged on-car us students only) 
During first week of classes 
During second and third weeks of classes 
After tl 1 week of classes (if per tted 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below 
On-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial er 


cumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below 


Off-campus financ 


reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial en- 

imbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) 

Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason 

Binding master's thesis 

Microfilm service and printing announcement of final examination (doctoral 
candidates) i 

Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination to 
quality tc 
both 

Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement 


)r receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or 


English test for international students (when required 

Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory by the 
deadline date set by the instructor* 

Charles E. Smith Center fee (for off campus degree « andidates only): Students 
registered as degree candidates in a program offered through the Division of 
Continuing Education and Summer Sessions may pur hase, on a semester 
by-semester basis, a special card entitling them to use the Smith Center 
facilities for that semester or session. Students must first obtain from the 
Division a signed certificate attesting to degree candidacy 

Statement issued by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
certifving the degree of oral and/or written fluency and command of the 

French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish languages 


— M a T RA 


IAL REGULATIONS 


r each additional copy . 
icture identification card. .... | 2.00 


s courses in the University entitles each student to 

ty I 1) the services of the Career Services 

of the University Library; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) 

etic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) subscription 

he Hatchet, tl nt newspaper; (6) admission to University debates; (7) 

dical attent escribed under Student Health Service. These privileges 
tudent withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


doctoral Study 


se who have g ited from George Washington University with a Ph.D., 

D., D.Sc., D.B. D.P.A. may continue any studies in the University 

hout payment of tuition (contingent upon the availability of space) and may 

py all University library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay à 

ninal fee based on the prevailing credit hour rate for one semester hour, as 

ll as the | ersitv Center fee, in order to establish their active membership 

The use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent 

d the cost of all laboratory or special library material is 

e. Special arrangements for such privileges must be made 

1 two months in advance of the semester in which the graduate 

hes to register. Postdoctoral work taken under this privilege may not be 
en for credit. 


s and their parents may plan more realistically for a total four- 
r period, increases in tuition rates for the academic years 1986—87, 1987—88, 
=. 1988- 89 have been estimated 

Tess students enrolled in the S« hool of Medic ine and Health Sciences 
E 2chool of Engineering and Applied Science, the University estimates 
it tuition rates for currently enrolled students (including those enrolled in 


86) will not be increased by more than 1096 in each of the years 1986—87, 
88, and 


t is 


project future economic data with certainty. These 
y estimates based on present circumstances and should in 
ee " interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. The Ur versity 
> ep tuition increases as low as possible, but it is obligated to 
ind financial basis. Economic conditions, particularly as they 
educational institutions, have been extremely variable, and 
increases in tuition rates in excess of the above limits may be 


reases are 1 


nificant 
juired 


ment of Fees 
student Dermitted " : 
dent is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
"c j p ay until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition 
3 es for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the 
ShIer ; the tir » ` 1 " 
it the time of each registration. Checks should be made payable to 


orge W g j " A pha f : 
ge Washington University, with the student identification number in the 
per left corner. 


arges i 
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The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintail 


student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charge 
student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payi 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registral 
permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (ex ept fori 
payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half gi 
before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spl 
semesters. Interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on thé unpaid balg 
will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. A 
month payment plan is also available 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of s holarships, governif 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to% 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee « harges exceedi 
value of the tuition awards by $800 or more. Under such circumstances! 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the tim 
registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment contré 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatiét 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subiect to the interest charge? 
percent per annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be financ 
encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially enc umberedj 
student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in fuf 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registral 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transc ripts, diplomas, and d 
academic information until the account is settled finan ially. In addi} 
applications for institutional and federal financial aid cannot be proceh 
until all encumbrances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, have th 
paid. Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts du 
the University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35 for on- am] 
students and $15 for off-campus students d 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students mh 
tered for credit. 


Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by 
bank for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is 
paid within 15 days, the student’s account will be financially encumbé 
with the same restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated abi 

One-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan—Undergraduate students paying the set uf 
limit of tuition may receive a discount for the spring semester if paymef 
made for the full academic year at the time of fall registration. At the 1988 
rate, students choosing this plan would pay $7,275 for two semesters insted 
$7,350 

Four-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan—New undergraduate students may ele 
pay in advance the total tuition for their full four-vear program at the 
applicable to their first vear. A payment under this plan for programs begim 
with the 1985 fall semester would total $29,400. Refunds to students wht 
not complete their full four-year programs would be made at the original 
for all remaining full semesters 

Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commercial] 
grams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are 8l 
able. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance poli 


the contract. For specific details and applications, address inquiries tf 
following No 


CIAL REGUI 


ird Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, | hiladelphia, Pa. 19106 
hard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, Bos 
fass. 02100 


' Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
Campus Courses 


s for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each 
Istration; however, a student registering for a 13-week or longer credit 


irse may sign a deferred payment contract at each registration to make 


‘ments in three equal installments—one-third at the time of registration, 
third October 3, and one-third by November 3 (for the fall semester); 
-third at the time of re gistration, one-third by February 7, and one-third by 
rch 6 (for the spring semester). Payments are due at the stipulated time 
rest at the rat percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be 
rged from the beginning of each semester to the date payment is made. 
tudents receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee benefits, 
! partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition in full at the time 
egistration 

ept for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit courses 


f 


Ing less than 13 weeks and for all noncredit courses are payable in full at 
istration 


hdrawals and Refunds* 


lications f ithdrawal from the University or for change in class 


edule person or in writing to the dean of the college, 

ool, or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an 

ructor is not an ; ceptable notice (see Withdrawal, page 47). 

ized idrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semes- 
and fees will be made in accordance with the following 


; semesters 


must 


1 author 


courses (on-campus students): 
Fridav of the first week of classes av» 79096 
| of the third ek of classes ERE. 
of the fifth week of classes «vi» 09095 
I Í ' None 
Irt l: If the ge in program results in a lower tuition 


Withdr 
Nithe 


harge, 


the refund schedule above ipplies to the difference. 


Regulations g | 
gulations govern student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
ind food servi 


Summer Se ges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 

Lie ‘sions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 

o Of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first 

Pn calendar days following the scheduled registration day. No refund 
tefi =~ made tor courses dropped thereafter. 

Starting any session longer than 13 weeks) l 

x ius 6 calendar days 90% 


Startine 
arting 20 calendar days 
Starting « 


Starting 


yt 75! 


even 


34 calendar days 


35 calendar days to end 


Intermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 day per week) 


otarting date of class plus 6 calendar day 
late oi cla ! T lar da 
Starting ite ol tendar 5 
Start í ate Í l enda 1a 
Session weeks P“ lay pe week) 
Starting date of cl lus 8 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 15 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 16 calendar days to end 
Mini Session (3 weeks) 
otarting date ol class plus 1 calendar day 


Starting date of class plus 5 calendar day 


Starting date of class pius Y calendar 


g date ss plus 10 cale 


iar days to end 


No refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 davs 


Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guideline 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence 
ciasses 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be gi 
} 


! 
student who does not have a clear financial record 


Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they cani 
banking arrangements in the community 


è 


FINANCIAL AID 


George Washington University offers a program of financial assistand 
undergraduate and graduate students. Undergraduate aid consists of two 
types: awards for academic achievement without reference to financial ci 
stances (honor scholarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employ 
based upon demonstrated financial need. The program of financial assis 
for graduate students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, gt 
ate scholarships, research appointments, part-time employment, and 1] 
Undergraduate scholarships and all federal aid require that the re ipie 
registered for a full-time course load at GWU. Loans and resident assistant 
not based on financial need are available to undergraduates and gradi 
alike. In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students inf 
academic standing who meet the minimum grade point average for partit 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University 
Information on the various programs follows 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER FORMS OF AID FOR UNDERGRADUAT 


Honor Scholarships—George Washington University honor scholarshif 
up to half-tuition for the academic vear, based entirelv upon acadf, 


achievement and potential without regard to financial need. are restrict, 
incoming freshmen i! 


| 


Need-Based Aid—The University offers extensive programs of schola 
grants, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need. The Uni 


. . —À star . — - 


NCIAL AID 


tticipates in the National Direct Student Loan, Pell Grant (formerly Basic 
icational Opportunity Grant), Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
ant, and the College Work-Study programs. 

Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by 


irch 1 (all undergraduate students) preceding the academic year of the award 
the fall seme by November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for 
t summer sessions.* A student must reapply for all financial aid, including 
ħolarships, year; renewal is contingent upon funds being available 
Jen the st ide! ompletes the application. 

Lomplete i tion concern financial assistance is contained in the 
ident financial jamphlet 1ich is available at the Office of Student 
nancia > » Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

The following scholarships are available to students in Columbian College of 
ks and Sciences. the | | of Education and Human Development, the 


hool of Gover ind Business Administration, and the School of Public 


I 


ti Internation 


The George V hi Univer Board of Trustees Scholarships—Full- 
1 partial-tuition s ships begin in the fall semester and may be renewed 
fough the senior ovided the holder reapplies by the published 
Rdlines, maintai | B average, and continues to be in financial need. 
indidates st plan lect a curriculum leading to a bachelor's degree in 


y school 


Dement ards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., Scholar- 
Bhip 


jerman Page Alle n Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 


son Scholarship (1969) 
) Fur 

che and ( omy y och 

ron Andrews Sc} ' 


olarshi 1920) 
nry 


Foundation Scholarship Fund (19€ 
1984) 


1 rial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 
and Potomac Telephone Company Scholarship (1978) 


hinder Wom n Scholarship Funds 
Vict tor j g 


Elizal 
Grace 


me 


Olarship Fund (1959) 
1n vn Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Ross Chamberlin Sch larship Fund 1932) 
scholarship Fund (1926 
fembers’ Scholarship Fund (1961) 
NT holership Fund ye 
|r., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (1964) 

olumbian Women Sx oloiship Fund (1920) 


Founders of € 


iiversity for at least six semester hours in the 
who have api lied for financial aid for the following 
sions financial aid, provided that 


aduate at tl 
E fall semester or are required by 


"IT program to attend 


34 


Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Sx holarship Fund (1915) 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Sx holarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Sx holarship Fund (1963 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 
District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution S holarship (1 


District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarshi 
Accounting (1964) 

Estella Constance Drane Si holarship (1957) 

Vincent J. DeAngelis Scholarship Fund (1983) 

Robert Farnham S« holarship (1871) 

Federal Government Ac« ountants Association— Washington, D.C., Chapt 
Scholarship in Accounting 


Esther Brigham Fisher S« holarship (1951) 
George Washington University Tennis Alumni Association Sc holarship (1! 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) 

Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club S holarship (1975) 

Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family S holarship (1978) 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 

Elma Lewis Harvey S« holarship (1921) 

Hazelton Si holarship (1950) 

George F. Henigan Sc holarships in Debate (1967) 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones S« holarship Fund (1981) 

Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 

David B. and James L. Karrick. Jr., Se holarship Fund (1968) 
Samuel and Elizabeth Kav S« holarships (1969 

Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) 

L. Poe Leggette Memorial S« holarship Established by WRGW (1968) | 
Mary and Daniel Loughran S¢ holarship (1976) 
Barry Manilow Endowed Music S« holarship (1984) 
Martha's Marathon Residence Hall S« holarship (1969) 
Maud E. McPherson Scholarship in English and Americ an Literature (19% 
A. Morehouse S« holarship (1861) 

E. K. Morris Education Fund S« holarships (1972) 


| 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Sc holarships (1965) ; 
Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund (1972) Í 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships (1956) i 
Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Si holarship Fund (1968) 
Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886 ! 
Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields j 
Resident Assistantships è 
Henry Whitefield Samson Se holarship Fund (1966) 
Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) l 
Mildred Shott S« holarship Fund (19811 £ 
Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., S holarships j 
Myrna Sislen Guitar S« holarship (1983) | 
Margaret Lucille Snoddy Sc holarship (1970) E 
David Spencer Scholarship (1918) h 
George Steiner Scholarship in Music (1985) t 
Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) b 


Charles Clinton Swisher Si holarships (1941) 


mA "TE lene 


$- Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 
versity Players Sc holarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 
liam Walker S holarship (1824) 

figail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
in Withington Scholarship (1830) 


»men's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964) 

lliam G. Wo dford S« holarship (1969) 

gen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

pta Cl l jla ship 1950 

Ants 

The GWU Grant Program—Established for students who still have financial 
Pd after all other sources have been exhausted. Jal 
Dther Grants—The following funds have been established to meet the specia 


Pds of disadvantaged students from the District of Columbia inner city and 
? Washin 


gton metropolitan area 


Jorge Washington University's Educational Opportunity Program Tuition 
Grants (1968) 


ty Club of Walt Whitman Hig! hool, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968) 
Rrriott 


TSHIPS, FE 
JR GRADUATE STUD 
plication and « orrespondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, train- 
ships, or grad ate scl olarships should be sent directly to the dean of the 
erned and addressed to George Washington University, Washing- 
1, D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting 
'dentials should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the 
ademic year for which the award is made. Application for admission to 


Aduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. 


1001 Cí 


sistantships 


^ 1 3 ` ir science ^0- 
h Assistantships—Available in the fields of computer science, eco 


operations research, psychology, sociology, and statistics through the 
aduate School of Arts and Sciences and its participation in sponsored 


ograms with the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
ea. 


Resear 
mics, 


Gradui g Assistantships—Available to graduate students in mas- 


! programs in most departments of the University. A pro 
ching assistant receives financ ial compensation for a designated unit o 


rvice to the assistant s major department of instruction 
Other Assistantships 


salth Services Administration Research Assistantships 
itional Leag 


gue of Cities/George Washington University Assistantship 
'ban Affairs Assistantship 


i 
5 and doctora 


llowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


ie. following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are available. to 
idents in the Graduate S hool of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education 


d Human Development, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
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and the School of Public and International Affairs. The University abr. 


ton, 
offers many other fellowships that are available to students in these ¢ olleg . 
and sí hools i 
University Fellowships Available to graduate students in master’s a 
r 
& 


doctoral programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships $ 
based on scholarship and eac h fellow may receive a stipend, tuition allowanĝ; 


and course fees 


Research Traineeships—A\ iilable under numerous sponsored programs ih, 


number of departments. Currently the basic medical science departments a 


the Departments oi Psychology and Speech and Hearing offer such progral 
Stipends vary; information 1s available from the departments and the Office, 


the Dean of the Graduate S« hool of Arts and Sciences be 
Other Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, and opec ial Programs > 
Achievement Rewards for College S« ientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., b 
Fellowship " 
Robert A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) V 
American Association of Collegiate Sc hools of Business Fellowship T 


American Civilization Fellowships 


American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution George Washi 


ton University Cooperative Program) 
American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship ] 
Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship ' 
Arvamehr Research Fellowships : 
Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) Í 
Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning " 
(1973) i 
Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 
Elementary Teacher Education Internships I 
Ernst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 
Health Services Administration Fellowships | 


Richard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 

Rita H. Keller Scottish Rite Scholarships and Fellowship Fund (1981) 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 

Loula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning 

George McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature 

Mellon Foundation Fellowships 

Minorities in Planning and Related Professions Program 

National Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship 

National Historical Publications Commission George Washington Univers 
Cooperative Research Fellow ships 

National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 

Resources for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 

Rose Bibliography Internships 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 

Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships 

U.S. Office of Education Fellowships (1964) 

S. Public Health Service l'raineeships 

Public Health Service Traineeships in ( omprehensive He ilth Plannifi 


I 
U.S 
Urban Studies Fellowships of the Department of Housing and Urban 


or Urban Renewal 
(1980) 


Development 
Urban Transportation Center Fellowship 
Ronald Barbour Weintraub Resear h Fellowship in Biological Sciences (19 


ster , amne 


aduate Scholarships 

med Forces Health Professions Sc holarship Program (The Uniformed Ser- 
rices Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972—Public Law 92—426) 
rbee Sculptor S« holarship (1975) 


ma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
strict of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 


Accounting (1964) 

netics Graduate Scholarship (1979) 

bert A. and Esther C. Jones Sc holarship Fund (1981) 

len M. Jones Scholarship Fund (1975) 

ary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 

ster G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Care Administration (1971) 
iul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 

ii Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 
ildred Shott Scholarship Fund (1981) 
oorhees Scholarships 

olcott Foundation Scholarships 


ponsored Awards for Graduate Study 


Mormation regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 


'arned societies, industries, and others which may be used in support of 
raduate study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information Center, 
130 H St., N.W., Room 621D, for students enrolled at George Washington 
Diversity. Infor mation is also available on distinguished programs such as the 
hodes, Marshall, National Science Foundation, Fulbright, Luce, and Rotary 
nternational, as well as many others. 

As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inquiries 
vell in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


a S OF AID AVAILABLE TO UNI RGRA 
ND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Ssistantships 
Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields—Avail- 
able to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels, in any 
chool of the University. Research assistants are expet ted to work 20 hours à 
, Conducting research in support of an established research program, 
gramming, or conducting individual research on an approved research 
project Stipends range up to $10,000, depending on the status of the student 
ee the tenure of the appointment (9 12 months). Further information and 
Pplications are available from Director, Institute for Management Science and 
Ius neering, Sc | yf zineering and Applied Science, George Washington 
ersity, Washing , D.C. 20052. 
hot vident Assist ys (men and women)—Available to graduate students 
seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the student 
poounel program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the 
oco e ally consist of counseling, advising student groups, and 
; iemuneration includes partial tuition and a furnished room for 
ito enroll as foil I time, and stafi members are required 
as full-time students in degree programs. Further information may be 


obtaine : 7 : 
ned from the Office of the Director of Housing and Residence Life. 


“+ 
the acade 
ademic year. All positions are part 
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Loan Funds 


The following loan funds are available t 
students in Columbian College of 


"1 
Arts 


O undergraduate and/or gra 
Arts and Sciences. the Graduate Sch« 
ind Sciences, the S; hool of Education and Human Development! 
isiness Administration, and the School of P 


and International Affairs A separate application must be submitted for al] 


School of Government and B 


programs. Applications for the National Direct Student Loan should be file 
later than March 1 (all un lergraduates) or April 1 


l (graduate students) fo 


following academic year. Complete information is 


t, which is available trom the Office of Student Final 
ngton University, Washington, D.C 20052 


contained in the stu 
financial aid | 


Id pé 


Aid George Washi 


American Medical Association Nur: ng Home Administration Loan Fund 
George F. Henigan I. Fund (1975) 

International Studi nt Loan Fund 967 

Joanne Jacobs Student I 1 Fund (1974) 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital] Administration Loan Fund 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 
National Direct Student Loan Program 


` ? ! 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan |] und (1973) 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund | 
The GWU Supplemental Loan Fund (1983 


The Edmund W Dreyfuss Loan Fund (1983) 


| 

The Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund (1983) > 

, y A 

Guaranteed Sti lent Loan Program George Washington 1 niversity i$ 

eligible participant in th. Feder Insured/State Guar inteed Student uf 

Program. | ndergraduate Students may 1ppiy for a maximum « t $2,500 per vf 
Graduate students may apply for a maximum of $5,000 


per year. Students # 
intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at registrati n should s ibmil, 


lication, as well as all required Supporting documents, no later than Jung 

irents Loan for | naergraduatt -tudents/Graduate Stud: nts George Wi 
ington nive MET n eli e participant in the Parent I in ge 
Under zraduate Studer ts Program I ©), Sometimes re ferred to as the Alby, 
lary Loan to Assist Students. The interest rate on the loan is 12% but n, 
change depending upon the fluctuation of 


the interest rate on | 5. Treas 


Bills. Repayment b disbursement of the 


gins 60 days after the 
dependent undergraduate 
Independent undergraduate 
the PLUS and GSL 
03,000 per year. 


check, P rent, 

students may apply for up to $3,000 per yf 

students may apply for up to $2,500 per year uñ 

programs « ombined Graduate students may apply for uf 

otudents who intend to use the loan for payment of tuitiolip 
I 

plication no later than Ju 


Junt 


registration should submit an aj 


Student Employment by 


parücipates in the College Work Study Program Inga 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Finan ial Aid. In addition. 
Career Services Center maintains a registry of both full time and part-til 
positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and gradi . 
students 


The Universit, 
er 


u 

pTh 
at the Career Services Center! Th 
tor which they are qualified 


After registration, students may apply 


interviews and referrals to positions ser 


Hiv pair temp matatar =<) 


nternational students with proven financial need who have 
semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a B 


to apply for the Board of Trustees S« holarships. Scholar- 


ring for the following academic year. See instruc- 


in I 
ng for undergraduate financial aid, above 
raduate teaching assistantships and University fellow- 
he chairman of the department or dean of the 
earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires 
both spoken and written. 


luate and graduate international students 
to those foreign-born persons who 


in the United States through the Immigration 


study in the United States have 
S for one full year before attempting 
it this University for one academic 
13,200. This estimate includes room 


1 board, tuit cs, clothes incidental expenses; no travel, holiday, 


r medic: 


on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 E 


} to educational benefits as veterans or as 
audren of deceased or totally disabled veterans with anv problems 


idows or ch 


lat may ar ! net « M . 
May arise coy heir benefits. This Office also processes certification 
ndance to the Veterans Administration so that educa- 


ices will be 
benefits as veterans or dependents of 
veterans counselor prior to submitting 
\dministration. All such students should obtain 
by the veterans counselor, which sets forth 
filled before certification of enrollment can be made to 


* 


tration and that includes other information of general 


N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 


Accountino b T 
v -. B t rIZes—Three prizes for academic excellence awarded annually 
the Depart J 


| N ment of Accounting—ty it the undergraduate level and one at 
Master nt level 
counting level 
; CT a x Dri t i 
" |... 4 Memorial Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excel- 
Ce in drawing 
Mpha Chi 


Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter to the 


Pus i. attained the highest a« ademi« record in courses in chemistry. 

ame and vear Tadu ' t : T " 

|! winner year of graduation of the student is ins ribed on a bronze plaque. 
Winner must 


t have had at least 16 hours in « hemistry, including the final 
this Į niversity 


dent who h 


lester at 


' departmental fa 


zé \warded to a student for excel 


i sm 

W lan B e Prize Awarded to a deser dent f excellencé 

tural cs 

Perry Bot Prize Awa I outstand I in 1 
program in speci: ication of the Schi f Educatio id H level 
ment 

The Wal Bryte, | ic! t At P ied by Walter G. Bry 
jr., Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired). first Profess t Air Science at Gedi 
Washington University. The award is presented annually primarily to t 
undergraduate residence hall. sex ondarily to any other activi it the Univ 

V,t has shown, under the lead ship of its elected or i ma ] ad. 
most ovement r excellence in its supp rt of the principles and aims HN 
Unit ates of America and George 


Washingtor niversity. The h r otii 
)e awarded a « ash prize, and the name of its leader and the h li 


activity will be eng 


Í ved on a Sliver trophy 
Buka Family Prize Prov 


ind Rosa Buka, ai 


jutstanding studei 


led by Ruth Buka in honor of her pa 


ts, Gee 


her sister, Hilde Buka-Lax our. It is awarded to the m 


fi 
t Germanic Languages and Literatur 


Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring# 


Burne hurtell R 


irns Memor 


chemistry who shows the greatest 


proficiency in organi chemistry, as @ 


denced by a cí mprehensive examination, and who possesses such qu lifid 


tons of mind, character, and personality as to give promise of future a hiet 
ment 
Busi; Ady i ` " j à; v bv tl ' A 
business Administration Prize \warded annually by the Department 


Business Administration to the 


outstanding graduating senior in busin 


asis of scholarship, leadership and service to d 
University 


idministration on the 


frize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr former Truste@s 
inguished husband, who was gradually 
of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. It 

iwarded annually to that student in the graduating class 
utstanding ability in the 


in memory of her dist 


/f the University Wi 
study of international affairs ali 


has demonstrated « 


who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities ur 
f 

produce the good citizen and the dedi ated public servant $ 
Chemical Rubber Company Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize 


Handbook of Chemistry and Physic s awarded annually t 


o the freshman stud@, 
who has demonstrated the greatest ac hievement in Chemistrv 15-16 


Chemical Society of Washington Prize Awarded to an outstanding Tm ) 
graduate in the junior vear who is majoring in Chemistry 

Astere E. Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Be, 
and Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is 


awarded for the best original work í 
playwriting by a student enrolled in 


the University d 


obe peritiam cct 
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Id Memorial Prize—A warded annually to the student who has 
the best Ph.D. dissertation in the Department of Statistics. 
I Awarded annually to an outstanding student com- 
gram in special education 
stablished by John H. Cowles, 
of Thirty-third Degree (Mother 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
tates of America. Awarded upon 
student with the best overall 
ind Business Administra- 
Affairs, respectively. 

to the undergraduate 
versity dramatics who 

rama or the theater. 
utter “for excellence in 
graduating class whose 
shows most marked 


d annually to the three 

speaking while enrolled 

public-speaking contest in 

the participants deliver ginal orations. Only members of the senior 

> of Columl l Sciences who are candidates for the 


Bachelor of Arts Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 


: vard presented for creative achievement 
the fine 
lenry yl Established in memory of Henry 
1 former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually to an 
nior for excellence in Spanish. 
Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, 
l awarded anm the student with the highest average in the most 
vane ed course ie Greek language and literature. 
in Journalism—Established by Helen Essary 


nually to a student who has given promise of sound 


esse I 


irphy and ; irded 


who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability 


forthright repor 


i journalistic writing in a student publication 
elsewhere 


essie Fant Fyn I ‘ "945.3 : 
sie rant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in recogni- 


n of S eric " ; A ^ b 

z. ~e wite's distinguished record at and service to the University, on 
se board of Tr t 

nuall lara ot Tr the first woman member. Awarded 
, * ‘O an outstanding senior student in a contemporary history course. 


osht 1 var IT a r A 
EE $ run III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prize 
tablished b 


Tved as 


iriends I 
^ i 
it student in the gr 


I 
lity in the l l i mi 
| in the social and political sciences and who has given prom 
erpretation of tl 


Villie E. Fitch hat ability in good « itizenship among his her fellows.” 

'arded tea: dM rize Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 

“harles E. Ga y ace a student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Meesor.of Philesc ae Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, Elton 

rior fore ilosophy form 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a graduating 
tor excellence in philosophy. 


inns Muth Com; ' Pri: 3 . : 
"inns futh Company Prize—A warded for creative achievement in the field 
visual communication. 
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Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick J 
Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student m 
the highest average in American literature 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washil 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded 
junior or senior student making the highest average in the French languag 
literature 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary 
liamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Godda 
Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the hi 
average in the following fields: business administration, economics. int 
tional business, or public accounting 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History —Establ 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annua 
that member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maint 
the highest standing in courses in United States historv 
services Program Prize—Awarded by the Department of Educ 
to a graduating senior in the Human Services Program who best exemplifi 


attributes of service to the profession and academic achievement wh 
student at the University 


International Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the Schi 
Government and Business Administration to students specializing in int 
tional business, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded 
graduate student 

Elmer Louis k 


p 
f FT 


Prize—Established by Paul and Elizabeth Rutheiser 
awarded annually by the Department of History for the best thesis in hi 
submitted by a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 

David Lloyd Kreeger prizes in Art—Seven prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, fi 
the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prize 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, s ulpture, printma 
ceramics, and photography. One prize in art history is awarded to a seniol 
one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes must submit orif 
papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distinguished representativ 
the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 bv Sold 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of fal 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduall 
graduate student majoring in statistics, who will have « ompleted 18 semi 
hours of statistics courses by the end of the spring semester : 

John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973 Awarded 
graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major Í 
Department of Classics : 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Soi lology Established in honor of H 
Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose maior field 
sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences? 
senior student majoring in sociology who has the highest scholastic recai 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—A warded to a student in the I nglish Def 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize—Awarded annually by the George W ‘shill 
University Chapter to an outstanding senior in a teacher education progr 
the School of Education and Human Development $ 


idm AO M iet cr Dh metar pa Ta t sa peng 
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dhi Delta Kappa Research Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washing- 
| University Chi : graduate student, for an outstanding research 
pect 
^ choice book selected from the field of the recipient's 
by the George Washington University Chapter to the 
scholastic average in the first full semester of 
ngraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of 
id Sciences 
1 annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to an 
er education program in the School of Education 
M Hum: velopment 
Psi Chi Pri: [wo | arded annually by the George Washington 


t undergraduate student in experimental psychol- 
indic or second-year graduate student submit- 


} n 


1 projec psychology. 
Professor William Ruggles in 1859, awarded 
slor’s degree for excellence in mathematics. 
| I Services Administration— 
stration student who dis- 


ration of a paper on a 


hoenfek 


d ize—Established in grateful 
and devotion to his students of Dr. 


r more than 20 vears until his death in 1926 

lel I German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was 
del > on 1 ; ` 

vty recogni ; a scholar of tinction whose presence on the faculty 


en annually to a member of 


, | 1 \ffairs Alumni Association Prize—Ma 
pon annually t uate of the School of Public and International 
I degree recipient) who, in the opinion of the 
rves recognition for academic achievement and 

life of the George Washington University and its programs 


itive achievement in the field of 
rarded to ac ^y. Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A cash prize 
xy ae me ate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the 
ating t à partment of Hi ry, SUDI 1its a thesis or dis sertation demon- 
wa dee: kea: . in historic al researt h in American Colonial history. rhe 
Was og - a S y right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation 
Staughton Rice. E nero en ere subsite, : 
aii Xj àe \stablished by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
ident making the best record in the most advanced courses in 
e Latin language and literature 


j lfre Í , : 
Alfred oteck Memorial Prize 


Awarded for proven excellence in the field 
sculpture 


james MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor Sterrett 
hs mory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains the highest 
erage in Physics 1 and 2. 

ern Sin Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by the 
aries Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
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of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits thi 
essay covering some phase of medieval history 

James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize—Established in meme 
James H. Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. Awi 
annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathema 

Geza Teleki Prize—Awarded for outstanding work in the geological scie 

Patricia M. Toel Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate studi 
photography to recognize outstanding achievement 

Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—A warded annually to that Gra 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher durin 
current academic year 

The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize—A warded annually to a gradu 
senior with a major field of study in finance within the Bachelor of Bus 
Administration degree, for outstanding academic performance and servi 
the University 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually t 
student who submits the best essav in Irish history 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginiat 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree cand 
who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations í 
world." The prize essays shall become the property of the University and 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attainin 
required degree of excellence is submitted 


* 


REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the follo 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, sc 
or division in which registered 

Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other reasot 
not registered at the University for one semester or more, may re-entel 
continue work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the 
of return 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material inf 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Unive 
document, the student's registration may be canceled. If such falsificatit 
discovered after the student has established an academic record at the Uff 
sity, the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. SU 
student will be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for si 
quent registration in the University 


STUDENT STATUS 


For the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or! 
semester hours and graduates taking 9 or more semester hours are consider 
be full-time students. All other students are considered to be part time. 


REGULATIONS 


STENDA) 


jdents may attend only those classes for which they are registered. Regular 
Pndance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for undue 
ence. 


RSHIP REQUIRE 


ts who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 
l, or division in which registered may be dismissed from the University. 


fades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 
ith semester. They are not given out by instructors. 


C 
IDER( 


fe following grading system is used: / xcellent; B, Good; C, Satisfac 
Iw Pass; F, Fail: I. Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, 
authorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Except for courses that 
lecifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree 
lthis University may not repeat a course in which a grade of D or better was 
$eived, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written 
Btement, indicating that the student is required to repeat the course, must be 
bmitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chairman. 


tADUATE 


he following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; 
R, Credit; F, Fail I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; P, Pass; NP, No Pass; W, 
nthorized Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Except for courses that 
Jecifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree 
this University may not repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was 
fceived, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written 
tement to this effect must be submitted to the student's dean by the 
pPropriate department chairman. 


[covers TE/AUTHORIZED IDRAWAI 
When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete), the 
rmbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized Withdraw- 
#) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has 
Pen given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required 
[ork of the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be 
Pcorded if a student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to 
Pmplete the work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and 
proves, such reasons before the date when grades must be reported. The 
ade may be used only if the student's prior performance and class attendance 
n the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a 
[ourse that is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when 
ades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later 
resented to the instructor, that instructor may initiate an appropriate grade 
hange. The grade of Z is assigned when students are registered for a course 
hat they have not attended and in which they have done no substantial graded 


rork 
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REMOVING AN INCOMPLETI 


For information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete fr 
student's record, consult the regulations of the college, school, or dit 
concerned 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtaint 
dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester hou 
which the student has registered, both based on his or her record if 
University. Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four p 
B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semestet 
for which the student has registered. Courses marked CR, I, IP, P, NP, W 
are not considered in determining the index, except that courses marked 
be considered when a final grade is recorded. With the exception of Co 
tium courses, grades in courses taken at other institutions are not considel 
computing the quality-point index. 


Final Examinations 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Offi 
the Registrar. Examinations for courses numbered 201 or above are sched 
if desired, by the individual department or instructor 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establist 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the communil 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Inco 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and! 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and ti 
examinations 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the pi 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Delib 
failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered acad 
dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellé 
offense against the community and will be prosecuted through the pi 
University channels 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained 
the following officers: all department chairmen, all academic deans: 
Registrar, and the Vice President for Academic Affairs 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washi 
University, are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights 
Responsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilitié 
conduct, the Judicial System for Nonacademic Student Discipline, and 4 
policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Univé 
authorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of the! 
President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regulations 
include permanent expulsion from the University, which may make eñ 
ment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or requirem 
applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may m 


Prop prams yitam Y amen ia aper 7 Dmm yai " ` , ween -— — 


REGUL 


jlished generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in 
anner reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 


THDRAWAL 


Ihdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
in of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered. 
nission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who 
s not have a clear financial record (see Payment of Fees). 
ich college, school. and division of the University sets deadline dates for 
wh semester con: withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates and the 
semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be 
It by the student. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in the recording 
Ih grade of Z for the course or courses 


[ANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Lhanges Within a College, School, or Division A student may not substitute 
P course for another, drop courses (see W ithdrawal, above), or change status 
im credit to audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of 
college, school, or division in which registered. 

ge from one section to another of the same course may be made with the 

proval of the dean and the department concerned. 
. major field to another within the same college or school 

» approval of the dean 

j hin the University—Application for transfer to another college, 
100l, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the 
m provided by the office concerned. Transfer from the appropriate pre- 
jofessional curriculum in Columbian College to bachelor’s degree candidacy 
| the School of Public and International Affairs may take place upon 


mpletion of 60 or more semester hours of course work and the necessary 


itus, a maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of Continuing 
Hucation and Summer Sessions may be applied toward a bac helor's degree in 
s 'e-granting colleges Or sc hools of the University. 

[^ udents transferring w ithin the University are advised to study carefully the 
Pquirements listed below under Graduation Requirements and to note that 


ile ade AN é 4s : i 
mess otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 semester hours, 


( 1g ‘ 
nae at least 12 semester hours in the major field, must be completed 
fhile registered in the school or college from which the degree is sought. Upon 


p^ r the student should consult the dean cont erned and understand clearly 
e requirements that must be fulfilled 
E 


> 


REDIT 


1 
bredit is given onl 


i y after registration for a course and statisfactory completion 


the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in 
ccordance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 

Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be 
fegistered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no 
cademic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass 
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examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor mav not repeat ith 


for credit D 
] 


| 
Students who plan to attend another institution and ipply credit so ea 
toward graduation from this | 


POST-ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT 


niversity must first secure the written app 
of their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned? 
similar period in this University be recognized ) 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


“ur 


Official transcripts 


student or former sti 
installment lue tl 
charged for each tr 
same time, a $2 fee is 
is charged for ea 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLME] 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be « ontinudi 
enrolied and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree@ 


semester of the academic year until such time as tl 


1e degree is confél 
Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University ndi 
; “A 


request an e granted a leave of absence (see below) or be as Signed Dy theg 
to inactive status (see below), he or she must ipply for readmission anh 
wanted, be subject to the requirements and regulations then in force 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE f 
Should a degree student find it nex essary to interrupt active pursuit oft 
degree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a spe 
period of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student 
discontinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a fi 
of absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active studk 
the close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission amt 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. No fees 


ire asses 
students while on leave of absence 


INACTIVE STATUS 


' 


p- 


Under the regulations established bv eac h school and college, a studer 
egree while not enrolled in cours 
the University when engaged in the following 


considered in continuous pursuit of the d 


semester; study abroad program; attendance at an 


ipprova! to have work transferred back to the GWU) prog 
outstand 


work in courses in which a grade of Ii 


‘ 
instructional activities unique to the particular school or coll@ 


Students must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance of the 
or semester concerned, and be granted approval by their dean for the s pee 


activity desired. This status is generally 


limited to one vear; no feesg 
assessed students while 


REGULATIONS 


ATION REQUIREMENTS 


grees are conferred in February, May, and September. 
To be recommended bv the Faculty for graduation a student must have met 
le admission requirements o college or school in which registered; 
mpleted the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other 
quirements for the degree for which registered; and be free from all indebted- 
988 Enrollment is required for the semester or summer 
ich the degree is to be conferred. 

An Application for Graduation form must be 
gistration for the last semester or summer session of the 
Students completing degree requirements during the 
" warded diplomas (no formal convocation) dated 

have completed all degree requirements and have 
g ition as f registration for the summer sessions. 
i'olarship—The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
articular degree for 1 gistered 
Curriculun 


r the 


Applicatior 
led at the tir 
nior f 
immer se 
eptember ; 


pplied for 


inimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 
Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of the 
i minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the 
jor fie must be completed while registered in the school or college from 
‘hich the de; is sought. This requirement applies to students transferring 
thin the Ur rsity as v 1s to students transferring from other institutions. 
inted by the dean of the college or school 
pursue work ¢ the work of the senior or final year must 
© completed in the college or school from which the degree is sought. 
meet the residence requirements for the particular 


nless spe 


oncerned t« 


reserves the right to refuse to 
whose attendance or conduct has been 


A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial fulfill- 
| degree must be presented in its final form to the 
colle school concerned no later than the date specified in the 


niver Vy Calenda 


Accepted the ; : 
cepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become the 


oTOpertv of Ini i x : : A . i . 
perty ol University and are deposited in the University's Gelman 


ibrary meti M i 1 i 
ary, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for circula- 
ion. See the 


'OVern 


n 


appropriate college or school in this Bulletin for regulations 


ind dissertations 


f 


livisions of the University, a bachelor’s degree may be 
With Distinction,” at the discretion of the faculty, if a student meets 

fic requirements of the college or school as follows: 
mbian College of Arts and Sciences or Schoo! of Public and Interna- 


Í al 1 tł » ttainr . ] i 
onal , Hairs the attainment of the grades of A in 60 percent of the courses 
aken at GWU: or 


onterred 


School of Education and Human Development or School of Government 


and Business Administration—the attainment of a quality-point index of 3 
or higher in all course work taken at GWI t 
To be eligible a student must have completed at this institution at least 0$ 
half of the courses required for the degree i 
I 


SPECIAL HONORS 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the gradual 
class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on recomment 
tion of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the follows 
requirements 

1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty memi 
representing the major department or field not later than the beginning ofi 
senior year > 

2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time the candidacy is appro 
must be met 

3. At least one-half of the courses required for the degree must have b@ 
completed at GWI 

4. The specific requirement of the college or school in which registered my 
be fulfilled as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or the Sch 
of Public and International Affairs—grades of A or B in 50 percent of § 
courses taken at GWU; (b) the School of Education and Human Developmen 
the School of Government and Business Administration—a quality-point ing 


of at least 3.0 on all course work taken at GWU | 
E 
THE LIBRARY Í 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using f 
University's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welc 
to browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester mi 
be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is subi 
to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must 
used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, except that they m 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades 
withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed bo§ 
returned and any fines paid 

Allstudents using the University's Gelman Library are expected to be fami 
with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service desks} 

a 
RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS | 
rhe right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student fff 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of! 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisabl 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the dt 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine \ 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS I 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs witht 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes 


" — aan d ACER" 3 
moppen Mhen . 


ASSOCIATIONS AND S 


POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


e Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 
licies governing access to and release of student education records main- 
ned by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The 
liversity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institu- 
ns mus 
1. afford students access to education records directly related to them; 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
accurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
3. receive students’ written consent before releasing information from their 
ucation records to persons outside the University, except as provided by the 
t and exce pt for directory information as indic ated below (information may 
turnished to a student’s pare nts without such written consent only upon 
rtification of the student’s financial dependency); and 
comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
ident's record, noti fying the student of this action. 
The University will release th e follo wing direc tory information upon re- 
> local address, and te one number; name and address of next of 
n; dates of attendance: school, sites , or division of enrollment; field of 
idy; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participen in 
ganizations and activities chartered or otherwise established by the Univer- 
M = luding intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of 
uetic teams. A student who does not wish such directory information 


lease t fil a | 
ised must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the 
ginning of each 


Copies of the 
formation m iy b 


lest: name, 


semester 
niversity's full policy statement on the release of student 
e obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


OPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
se m" is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
und Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Offi 


NIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


1e Universit ; i i i 
niversity cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 


WS that proecr - 
é » proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Me ibers of 
academi i 
clu mic community should know that administrative action, which may 
ae S 
e dismi sal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 


ispensic g l 

"a lon or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect 
ere 
terests of the University and the rights of others. 


* 


SSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 
ONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGT 

N RSITIE! è WASHINGTO! 
IETROPOLITAN AREA, INC. * 


even eee ee a : : M z 
| universities in the Washington area—American Univers Catholic 


aa M Ame rica, George Washington University, Georgetown University, 
vard University, the University of the District of Columbia, and the 
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University of Maryland—are associated in a Consortium through which fl 
coordinate the use of their respective facilities; Gallaudet College Ma 
Vernon College, and Trinity College are associate members of the Consortif 
Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of tli 
institutions have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings? 
particular courses that best meet their needs 

Participation is limited to degree candidates. The following, howevers 
excluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medicine, and theology. B 
students are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for} 
degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University and Georget@ 
University 

In special courses involving private instruction (such as music or art) 
tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered byi 
Consortium agreement and must be paid by the individual student toy 
institution administering the course 

Students are encouraged to study the program announcements of all pam 
ation for information concerning registratiog 


tr 
rat ( 


pating institutions. See Regi: 
Consortium courses | 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of 
institution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuitiol 


their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable tj 


visited institutions | 
THE READING CENTER 
Director F.E. Hesse | 


: 

The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services fol 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. Special reading impii 
ment classes are conducted for high school and college students as wê 
other adults. There is also an After-School Program designed for ac idemi@ 
gifted children. Instruction is available on an individual, semi-indiv iduals 
small-group basis 
A complete diagnosis includes psy: hological tests; vision, hearing, dé 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types ol reading achievement? 


aptitude tests. Results are interpreted and a written report is presente 
conference with the parents or the individual 
The special reading improvement classes for high sc hool students, col 


year at stated inter 


iry, speed, comprehensionj 


students, and other adults are offered throughout the 


Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabuli 
studv skills. Instruction in spelling is als provided as needed 

Fees—Individuals should contact the Center regarding the fee si hedul& 
fees are payable in advance at the Reading Center, Building C, Suite 429,4 
G St., N.W 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CENTER 


The George Washington University Speech and Hearing Center profi 
diagnosis and treatment of à wide range of speech, language, and hed 
disorders. These include developmental impairments of articulations 
language, stuttering, voice disorders and speech and language impair 
resulting from neurological damage. Evaluation and aural rehabilitatio® 
also provided for hearing-impaired individuals. The Spee h and He 
Center operates in conjunction with the Department of Spee h and Heafil 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


IE WRITING LABORATORY 
rector Margaret Morrison 


e Writing Laboratory, a University facility administered by the English 
partment and Columbian College, offers a free tutorial service to George 
ashington University students who need help with basic writing skills and 
th PT sing from compositions and research papers to 

ations, and business letters. The lab also offers a series of mini- 
urses on grammar, diction, style, the taking of essay exams, and a variety of 
ier subjects. The Writing Laboratory is located in Stuart Hall, Room 201A. 


:NTER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTR COMPUTING 
irector F. William Rambo 


ie Center for Academic and Administrative Computing (CAAC) is located in 
Academic Center, 801 22nd St, N.W. CAAC facilities are normally 
ailable 24 hours a day during the academic year, to all faculty, staff, and 
idents d 
CAAC encourages interest in computers by providing computing facilities 
d by offering short courses and technical assistance. Any University student 
ay have access to the computer facilities for individual research, class 
ojects, and thesis or dissertation study. Access is by request; the schedule of 
larges is available at CAAC 
CAAC maintains an IBM 4381 and two IBM 4341s (VM/SP and OS /S1). A 
ll range of « ompilers and application software packages is available, includ- 
g (but not limited to) CMS, XEDIT, FORTRAN, COBOL, PL/1, PASCAL, APL, 
> SAS, BMDP, ASSEMBLER, ASSIST, and SCRIPT. In addition, CAAC 
Ovides a variety of public terminals and microcomputers. — 
Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Government and 
isiness Administration, the Department of Statistics/Computer and Informa- 
pn Systems, and the School of Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, 
any other departments offer courses that utilize the computer as a research 


Junct to course work. In general, additional fees are charged for computer 
e 


| UMNI RELATIONS OFFICE 


Irector Sandra Hunter Lear 


he Alumni Relations Office, in « onjunction with the General Alumni Associa- 
on, makes available t 


to alumni and their families an annual program of 
and educational and cultural events. Students are invited to partici- 
ite in the programs held on campus. In addition, the Alumni Relations Office 


OnSOrS or co-sponsors programs and services designed specifically for the 
Iudent body 


Al 


Prvices 


umni are encouraged to inquire about available services and programs at 
ae Alumni Relations Office and to keep the Office informed of any changes in 
ldress or occ upation 

The Alumni Relations Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., N.W., 
eorge Washington University, Washington, D.C: 20052. 
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GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
l 
President John R. Manning 


The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, E arara and scientific f 
poses, and to one the general welfare of the University 

Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone w hol 
been caked from any school or division of the University. Anyone who 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University and whose class 
graduated is eligible for membership; in the case of the Division of Contin 
Education and Summer Session students, however, only the “15 credit hol 
earned” requirement and not the “graduation of the class” requirement appli 
Graduates of certificate programs of the Center for Continuing Education 
Washington are eligible. Any persons who are members of the Universil 
Board of Trustees, faculty, or administrative staff, as well as others determi 
to qualify by the Governing Board, are eligible for membership in the Assot 
tion 

Che affairs f the Association are directed by a Governing Bo: ird, the major 
of whose members represent the constituent alumni of the University’s sc b 
and colleges 

The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the " 
the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The Asso 


tion may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office | 
e 
ROTC 


George Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium 
the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFRO 
program at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTG 
Howard University. Those interested should contact the ROTC enrollm 
officer at one of these universities. Limited credit for such courses primal 
I lectives to meet degree re * ment 
proval is required by the dean ofl 


advanced ROTC) may be assigned for e 
George Washington University; | 
school in which the student is enrolle« 

See Courses of Instruction for the NROTC program at George Washing 


University 


te 


STUDENT LIFE 


Vice President for Student Affairs William Smith, Jr 
Assistant Vice President for Campus Life John Perkins 


The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops stu lent] 
services, policies, and procedures to complement the University's fom 
instruction program. These activities are implemented through the offices 
the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Edi 
tional Opportunity Program, Housing and Residence Life [nternational 

vices, Services for Students with Disabilities, Student Activities, Career 

vices Center, and Student Health Service 


STUDENT LIFE 


‘FICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


an of Students Gail Short Hanson 
ssistant Dean of Students Cheryl Beil 


ssistant Dean. Educational Services Linda Donnels 


1e Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
udents and assists in program development for the Division of Student 


ffairs. Staff members are well informed on University policies and the various 

udent s i provided on mpus, enabling them to provide referrals and 

iswers to many questior ncerning general student life. Personal letters of 

commendation for students appli to graduate and professional schools 
an of Students is responsible for the 

vices and pro 

ity Program, 


Nice is locat 


. Lakin Phillip 


; E í 
rector Diane M 


he Counseling Center fosters personal growth and development and helps 


dividuals h personal, social, career, and study problems that interfere 


ational goals. University students, staff, and faculty are eligible 
These include (1) short-term individual counseling, psychother- 
Py, and art therapy for il problems (e.g., academic pressures, relation- 
"p issues, family problems, concerns about sex, self-esteem); (2) group 
ounseling for personal problems and special focus problems; (3) educational/ 
Ocational counseling and assessment to facilitate choices of majors and 
areers; (4) workshops designed to facilitate students' learning about them- 
new ways of interacting with others (e.g., assertiveness 
'Ss management, relationship skills, and study skills seminars); (5) 
ith faculty, staff, and student groups about their special needs in 
ung programs to improve the campus environment. 
he Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GWU admissions tests, 
nd special assessments for business and industry. Its Community Vocational 
/ounseling Services provides educational/vocational counseling to GWU 
llumni and the greater Washington community 


Ith their edu 


r Services 


i 
eives and 


Students, staff, and faculty may schedule a cost-free initial interview from 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Thursday, and from 1 to 4:30 p.m on 
m For most services a modest fee per appointment is charged. An 

iditional materials fee is charged for test batteries. Fee adjustments can be 
iade if financial need is a factor. Disabled students are asked to call ahead so 


hat arrangements can be made to adapt services or to meet at an accessible site. 


l'he Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. 
nternational Services 


Jirector Patricia J. McMillen 
Advisor F. Joy Montero 


aires students, scholars, faculty, and staff are provided assistance 
pon International Services. The staff offers immigration assistance and 
] i , . "^ 

niormation on government requirements and regulations specific to the 


problem iding cultural adjustmer ng litid 


budgets, academic concerns, and financla id. Internauon ot es logs 


Educational Opportunity Program 


Director Ronald A. Whitmore 


Assistant Director Donald L. Ross 


* ' 


The Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) provides selected Distrid 
Columbia residents with financial aid, academic suppor 


idvising to assist 


University. The EOP staff llege pro ill A 1 edi 
tional and cultur il activities t SUCCE ind enhance the exp 
ence of program part pant 

rt EOP H the High Sch College Int shig rog 
HI/SCIP hick hi motivated District ! sch 
seni Participants enroll at GW is nondeg indid s, takin m 
mum of 6 credit hours per semester in addition to their high sch yol curricull 
Application to the HI/SCIP program is made throi sh the student's high sa 
suidance office. Counseling and advising is pr led by the EOP staff. HIS 
students have access to ill of the acaden support services a ib] tol 
wticip The Educational Opportunity Progran | t t 7G 
N.W., Room 101 


Services for Students with Disabilities 


Assistant Dean, Educational Services Linda Donnels 
Coordinator Christy Willis 


The Office of Services for Students with Disabilities works to assure that 


services necessary for handicapped students to participate fully int 


specia 
academic programs and the extracurricular life of the campus are pr vided 
them through University or community resources. The office is located om 


fourth floor of Rice Hall 


Career Services Center 


Director Kathy Si 


Assistant Directors Ken Everingham, Marva Gumbs 


The Career Services Center provides career planning and job-seeking 8 
tance to students and alumni. Programs and services include full-time and} 
time job vacancy listings; career counseling; workshops (e.g., organizing 
searches. resume and letter writing, effective interviewing, negotiating 
salary); a resource library of career field and employer literature; on-cam 
interviews for students within one year of graduation; a resume referral sef 
resume critiques; a call-in job listings service, Jobline; and a credentials ser 
that supports employment and graduate/professional school applic ations. 
Center is located in the Academic Center, Suite T-509, 801 22nd St., N.W 


nt Health Service 


tor Isabel Kuperschm 


t Garber 


outpatient clinic located in the H.B. Burns 
, N.W 
phy ians, nurse practitioners, and phy 
of addressing most of students' medical 
mav be either arranged by appointment or, 
is. Many routine laboratory tests 
V t cost. Allergy shots, immuniza- 
done little or no charge. Psychiatric 
! short-term therapy are available by appoint- 


ring during hours when the Student Health 

mav go to the Emergency Room of the University 
re the responsibility of the student. 

rolled on campus in the University to receive 

Servi lents enrolled in off-campus 

: Education Program are not eligible. 

services rendered outside of the Student Health 

work. laboratory work, and office visits to private 


of the stuc 


q and endorsed group health and accident 
ance, on an elective s. for all students. Interested students should 
Act the Strident: I1 ` 

š he Student H vice or Office of the Dean of Students. 


ictor Ann Webster 

4 iate Director David McElveen 

star cto I i - 
istant Directors Kathleen Jordan, Sherri McGee, Rebecca Griffin 


lete inforr n : s | i i e 
P: e aeration concerning the University's residence halls is availabl 
le ector nf i : - f j ive 
ctor of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington Univer- 


Srna d “3 be obtained at this Office. 
lon: es ill >F t T redimi a does not include a room TASGIV ition. The 
mls ive, with the notific ation of acceptance, University residence 
Kx me apo ation for residence hall space or apartment accom- 
pee -— eclaration of intent to attend the University. The application 
Emend š space or apartment act ommodation must be d ompanied by 
'onre fundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward the first 
ester's room or apartment charge. Rooms and apartments are leased for the 
mic year, and lease payment must be made in early June for the fall 
ester, unless the student elects the deferred payment plan or the 10-month 
Ment plan. Please check with Housing and Residence Life for the deferred 
ment plan and with the Student Accounts Office for the 10-month payment 
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1985-86 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 


For Men 
Calhoun Hall 
double roon 


triple room 


For Women 
Strong Hall 


single room | 
louble room 
triple room 
For Men and Womer f 
Crawford Hall ; 
} 
double room i 
Everglades Hall*t (limited to juniors and seniors) 
apartment for two persons 2 8008 
Guthridge Hall* (limited to juniors and seniors 
apartment for one person 2,9208 
apartment for two persons f 
apartment for three persons ] 
Building JJ (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) f 
apartment for four persons | 
ipartment for six persons | 
Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors) 
ipart t it T I ne person 


ipartment f wo or three persons | 
Madison Hall 
louble room 
ripie room 5 
Milton Hall*t (limited to juniors and seni 
ipartment for two persons 2 8008 
apartment for three persons 


Mitchell Hall i 


Munson Hall*+ ted to juniors and si | 


ipartment for two persons 2 800 @ 
ipartment for three persons 1 
Thurston Hall M 
double room, triple room, room for four or five i 

ji 


Food Servicet 


^ 
Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one oí the fol 
three food service plans: the seven-day, 19 meals per week plan, at thet 
$1,838 for the academic year; the any 14 meals per week plan for $1,768] 
academic year; or the any 10 meals per week plan at $1,716 for the adic 
year. Participation in the food service plans is optional for junior, sen 
graduate students, and for all students assigned to apartments. Food. 


payment does not cover University intersession or vat ation periods. AM. 


Ip 


* Re ind allocation are subject to change t 
Re lirectly with the telephone company and pav all costs assoc itd 
tele t [| 


t Resident I t pay electricity ill wl h d t in le the st heat n adi" 


the tated ate js: 


— - arae uate 
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3 admit bearer to dining rooms in Thurston and Mitchell Halls and to the 
nd-floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal 


5 may also be used on a « ash-equivalency basis in the Marvin Center first- 
Cafeteria and ( 


lents } } } ] : i 
idents who ob | the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrange- 


ousing and Residence Life Office regarding the B'nai 
I Meal Plan 


LOI Bori S 


Direct 


serves as the campus community center, 
nces, and recreational and social opportunities for 
ents, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides 
setting f of programs conducted by the University Program 
mic departments that include performing arts, and by other 

ity organizations 
nter Governing Board, representative of all segments of the University 
munity, plays an important role in the functioning of the Center by 
king closely ' full-time staff in the development of the procedures 


policies th. vide a framework for the Center's operation. 


ichael Elmore, Randall Mason 


I üvities Office assists individual students and organizations in 
ram development, campus leadership development, and participation in 
ial projec ts, iin both the University community and the community at 
e. The Office serves as a « learinghouse for activities information, registers 
advises student organizations, and informs the University community of 
ities and rams through monthly and annual publications. The Student 
vities Office is also responsible for coordinating the orientation program for 

students and for planning supplemental development programs for 
aduate students. Students who want to participate in the 


acurricular phases of University life should acquaint themselves with the 
ities and staff of the Student Ac tivities Office 

dditional information 
mit 


uate and undergr 


about the numerous student organizations and 


teo Fai. d P : 
es 1S contained in the Student Handbook, compiled by and available 
ie Student Activities Office in the Ma rin Center. 


ent Government 


Seog Washington University Student Association is comprised of all 
ime and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate students 


are 


registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected and 
inte 


d individuals is responsible for representing the interests of students 
ne University. The Student Association provides various services for 
ents, such as an academic evaluation, a student dir ctory, and the Student 


ocate Service. Further information can be obtained from the Student 
ciation offices in the Marvin Center. 
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Student involvement in the governance of the University is also pi 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate có 
tees, advisory councils of the schools and « olleges, selected committees 
Board of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall A 
tion, the Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing]! 
This involvement has helped develop policies and programs benefit 
students and to the total University community 


Student Organizations 


Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student org 
tions or to initiate their own. There are approximately 200 organizatid 
campus covering a broad spectrum of interests, including academic, fi 
sional, international, cultural, political, service, sports, hobbies, re real 
religious, and meditative, as well as social fraternities and sororities. AG | 


honor societies include Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi 


| 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 


he University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious om 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies Sf 
various groups and form a link between the University and the ré 
community. The advisors of the religious organizations are availa 
counseling. Religious services and special observances are also providi 


the University community as announced 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner AW 
um and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Wii 
cooperation of the Curator of Art, student art exhibits are presented 
semester ; 

Concert Series—The Department of Musi presents a series of cot 
featuring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each vear 

Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informali 
performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lectum 
onstrations, Students may audition to become company members and lil 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the t 


aspects of dance produc tons F. 
International Programs—The International Student Society pres 


annual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies andi 
tional restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and sped 
international topics P 
Orchestra and Chorus Concert Series—The University Orchestra and 
are two facets of the lively arts available to students either as credit co 
as extracurricular activities. The Chorus presents major performances 
University community three or four times a year, including regular wink 
spring concerts. The University Orchestra presents several performances 
ally E 
Program Board—The University Program Board, « omposed chiefly off 
and appointed students, is given primary responsibility and resow 
student programming on campus. Through its various committees; 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


eration with other campus groups, it regularly sponsors films, lectures, 
erts, social activities, and special events. 

leater—The University Theater produces four or five major plays and 
Icals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 
'in Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including original 
experimental plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theater. 
ents have the opportunity to participate in all aspects of theater and may 
ve credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some of their production 


LETICS, INTRAMURAL SPORTS, AND RECREATION 


Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers many 
ities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and 
linton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, and weight 
1s; handball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Based in the 
h Center, the men's and women's athletic departments offer a broad 
ram of intramural and recreational activities designed to accommodate 
us levels of skill, experience, and interest. 

1e University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
the Atlantic Ten Conference. Its varsity teams compete against major 
'ersities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard in such sports as 
etball, baseball. soc er, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, swimming and diving, 
ash, badminton, volleyball, and gymnastics. 
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L 
ociate Dean R.C. Rutledge 


istant Deans R.E. Knowlton, G. Ludlow, H.B. Wagner 
ctor of Academic Advising B.P. Selinsky 


essors E. Abravanel, J.G. Allee, Jr., J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, R.L.A. Bari, 
R Barth, W.H. Becker, O. Bergmann, B.L. Berman, L.S. Bielski, L.S. 
owling, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, W.E. Caldwell, E.A. Caress, A.J. 


lesearch), R. Caron (Research), I.H. Cisin, A.E. Claeyssens 


ourtless, Jr., R.H. Davison, L.G. DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. E 
isenstein, N. Filipescu, R.S. French, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, 
.S. Goldfarb, M Gordon, S.W. Greenhouse, W.B. Griffith, F.S. Grubar, A. 
yorgy, S.E. Haber, M. Halperin (Research), R.C. Haskett, O. Havrylyshy 
.R. Herer, P.H. Highfill, Jr., P.P. Hill, J. W. Hillis, A.J. Hiltebeitel, H.C. 
Inton, H.H. Hobbs, M.A. Holman, C. Hsieh, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., R.G. Jones, 
D. Junghenn, I. Katz. J. W. Kendrick, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., R.W. Kenny, H. 
enyon, Y. Kim, J.C. King, M. King, A.D. Kirsch, P.F. Klarén, R.M. Krulfeld, 


e President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
tor of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are ex 
ers of the Faculty of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
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J.M. Lachin III, C.J. Lange, T.Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, D.R Lehman, M 
Lengermann, S. Levitan, J.B. Levy, J.F. Lewis, R.K. Lewis, H.W Lilk 
C.A. Linden, R.C. Lindholm, C.W. Linebaugh, T.P.G. Liverman, J.M 
don, W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, J.H. Maddox, M.L. Meltzer, B.M. Mergt 
Miller, C.C. Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. Moser, p.B 
(Visiting), N.N. Natov, H.R. Nau, D. Nelson, B. Nimer, R.K. Packer, R! 
T.P. Perros, E.L. Phillips, F. Prats, D.E. Ramaker, J.P. Reesing, Jr., B.\, 
W.M. Reynolds, C.E. Rice, J.W. Robb, L.F. Robinson, L.A. Rothblal 
Rowe (Research), D.A. Rowley, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.M. Scheffl@ 
Schiff, R.H. Schlagel, F. Schmidt (Research), W.E. Schmidt, L.G Sch 
R.P. Sharkey, C. Shih; F.R: Siegel, D.E. Silber, N.D. Singpurwall£ 
Smythe, H. Solomon, C. Steiner, G. Steiner, R.W. Stephens, C.H. Sl 
C.T. Stewart, Jr., P.L. Stewart, C. Taam, D.H. Teller, K. Thoenelt, R The 
R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.D. Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, S.J. Wayi 
Wei, D.G. White, J.F. Wright, Jr., H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.J. Zuchelli i 

Associate Professors C.J. Allen, D.A. Altshuler, J.C. Anderson, A.D. Am 
M.A. Atkin, I. Azar, S.R. Barnett, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, G.R Bom 
Brandt, M.D.M. Brewer, A.S. Brooks, J.R. Burns, G. Carter, R.P. Chi} 
M.A.B. Coffland, R.L. Combs, J.J. Cordes, C.C. Costigan, R.P Donal dsoii 
Elliott, E.A. Fisher, A.C. Fonseca (Visiting), R.S. Fortner, H.I. Gate 
Gillette, Jr., I.I. Glick, V.K. Golla, S.K. Green, R.J. Guenther, M.M. Gupi. 
Hadley, E.P. Harper, S. Hashtroudi, J.R. Henig, C.J. Herber, D.M. Hit 
R.W. Holmstrom, J.O. Horton, T.L. Hufford, D.E. Johnson, W.R. Johnsoóf 
Karp, N.K. Khatcheressian, R.E. Knowlton, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., J.L. Lake, Dii 
M.P. Lee, R.W. Longstreth, G. Ludlow, D. McAleavey, C. McClint® 
Merchant, S.B. Molina, A. Montaser, G.A. Olkhovsky, T. Ozdogatí 
Parke, G. Paster, E.O. Pederson, J. Pelzman, J.A.A. Plotz, P.J. Pop 
Quitslund, J.R. Regnell, L.P. Ribuffo, R.C. Rich (Visiting), P. Robbit®} 
Rutledge, R. Rycroft, P.G. Sáenz, O.A. Seavey, M.S. Shapiro, S. Shifl@ 
Simons, A.H. Smith, M.J. Sodaro, C.W. Sten, G.C. Stephens, E.A. Stony 
l'aragin, P.F. Thall, J.M. Thibault, J.E. Thiel, R.E. Thomas, I. Thompsof 
Tilkens, J.L. Tropea, R.P. Trost, C.E. Tuthill, J.M. Vlach, B. von Bali 
A.G. Wade, R.C. H.S. Watson, Willson, S.L. Wolchik, W.T. Woodward 
Yezer, R.Y. Yin, J.E. Ziolkowski D 

Assistant Professors W.A. Anderson, W.J. Balling, Jr., M.A Bobrild 
Bositis, M.D. Bradley, W.J. Briscoe, K.M. Brown, C.J. Deering, M.V. DOS 
Feigenbaum, V. Fon, M.A. Foulkes (Research), N.C. Garner, F Griffith 
Gustafson, K.J. Hartswick (Visiting), J.E. Hicks, G.P. Huvé ME 
(Visiting), L.B. Jacobson, C.C. Joyner, S. Keller, M.P. Lader, J.H. Lebovlit 
Lichter, J.P. Link, D.L. Lipscomb, M.B. Loewy, H.M. Mahmoud, A.MÀ 
(Visiting), J.H. Miller, M.F. Miller, J.D. Moreno, B. Morgan, S.L. Mr 
T.K. Nayak, L.A. Nielsen (Visiting), L.R. Offermann, P.M Palmely 
Pandian (Visiting), T.S. Parry, J.R. Peverley, C.J. Pickar, W.A Puciltb 
S.A. Quitslund, R.M. Robin, A. Romines, B.W. Sabelli, C.E. S« ala 
Schlesselman (Research), R.W. Seelke, S.C. Smith, L. Somer (Visitifli 
Stephanic, M.A. Ticktin, R.P. Tollo, S.A. Tuch, A.W. Urbanas (V isitillt 
Viterito, H.B. Wagner, W.T. Wander (Visiting), G.C. Y. Wang, E.F Well 
Wigtil (Visiting), E.R. Williams, P.W. Wirtz, M.-H. Ye 
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nowlton (Chairman), R. Bari, R.P. Churchill, ( J Herom PE i. 
eld, G Ludlow, J.A. Morgan, Jr., R.C. Rutledge, S.O. Schill, B.F. . 1 
Wallace 


IITTEE ON STUDENT ADVISING 


: UN sitis, J.R. Burns, 
Selinsky (Chairman), J. Aschheim, M.A ae t oes gere d 
wombs, M.M. King, R.E. Knowlton, G Ludlow, C.J. Pickar, 5.A. 

Rutledge, C. Steiner, R.W. Stephens, E.A. Stone 


MITTEE ON CUI ULUM 


dy . ] D. Moreno 

: A.E Claeyssens, JJ. Cordes, H.H. Hobbs, J. wv p > 
H.F. Gillette. P.M Lengermann, T.P.G Liverman, RK. Packer 
: T.L. Hufford, J.N. Mosél, J.A. Quitslund, C.S. Moser 


a st THE 7 N OF 
RVISORY COMMITTEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED BY THE DIVISION 
'INUING EDUCATION AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


Rutledge (Chairman), D.L. Atkins, F.S. Grubar, C.J. Herber, M.A. Holman, 
Junghenn, D.G. White 


acil of Arts and Sciencest 
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ert R. Garvey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Advisory Council on Historic 
eservation : PUR p 

ick Haves. Managing Director, Washington Performing Arts Society 

Ross Howard, Office of Public Affairs, Aerospace Industries 


> Dean of Columbian ( ollege is an ex officio member of all committees; all liste 
nittee members are elected by the Faculty of Columbian — be Greduuio Schot 

is Council serves both Columbian College of Arts and Sc ienc s - t re E Affairs, the 

and Sciences. The President of the University, the Vice President or a B d ANS 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and the Dean of the Graduate Sc 

sciences are ex officio members of the Council. 
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John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of Engl 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II (University Trustee), Secretary Emeritus, Smit 
Institution 

Robert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 


Julian H. Singman, Attorney 


INTRODUCTION 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences the} 
arts college of the University, has continued to expand and develop Wf 
city of Washington. Its central situation makes participation in the lif 
nation's capital convenient for resident students. The cosmopolitan n8 


bodv refle 


the studer s the atmosphere of a great world capital. Becal 


students come from the 50 states and 120 foreign countries, class disc 


and casual student conversations are enriched by a challenging vam 
viewpoints a 
The Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the 


he student to devel 


liberal arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable tl 
particular abilities and general awareness as a human being. It demandi 
student a thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning 
understanding of how that specialization fits into the larger context 
scientific, social, and moral probiems that coniront modern societ It std 
broadly enlightened perspective, which encourages its graduates W 
through the years in ability and wisdom 4 

Throughout its history, the College has kept pace with, and ofig 
movements of reform in higher education. Sensitive to the rapidly che 
patterns of student and social needs, notably the increasing maturi 
knowledge of the modern incoming freshman, the College has trom times 
inaugurated major changes in its academic programs. In brief summary, 
ire designed to (1) permit the able student to earn the baccalé 
degree in less than the standard four years, either by earning credit thi 
excellence withifs 


semester-hour three-year program; (2) provide each student with a 
s 


patterns 


th 


vide variety of examinations or by performing wi 
pportun to design an individual academic program by elimi tingi 
ill specific course requirements except in the major field; (3 encou 
ent and individual fai ult¥} 
bers in the field of the student's chief interest; and (4) foster a Sj 

ymmunity and shared responsibi jetween faculty and student li 

Opportunities exist for double major ind minors) within the @ 
interdisciplinary programs; and, in the case of the student who M$ 
existing major or program suitable to individual educational goals, $ 
nterdisciplinary programs that may be leveloped by the student in col, 
on with departmental advisors and with the final approval of the Com 
on Curriculum. E 

Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of \ sso 


Arts, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music; ph 


early and close association between the s 


ind pre-medical programs; and the first two years of the professional pr 
in public and international affair f 

Columbian College has degree-grantin iuthority over certain pr graf 
ombine on-campus and off-campus courses, including the Bachel r ofS 


degree in Cartography. As most of the courses in the first two years 
programs are offered on campus, students may be admitted as fullt 
campus students in Columbian College. After the first 64 hours most 


poser: aM e cognate nce ` 


sod mace 
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off-campus locations. Students are then required to 
with the Division of Continuing Education and 
ters off-campus programs. Students attending 

to provide their own transportation to and 
niles from the campus area. 

ity over two other programs 

ind administered by the Division ol 

;sociate in Arts in General 

; of concentration in economics, 

nd sociology). For further 

jn of Continuing Education 


E REQUIREMENTS 


idemic background appropriate for the program of 


; are as follows: 
accredited secondary 
t include four years of English; at 
science, preferably with 
one of which must be 
mathematics beyond 


nt that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
ge work 
College Board 


scores submitted on the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
Admission to tl 


1e Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition to the 


e, a perforn d vate : : : : 
performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or music testing. 


is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or January. 

sts taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrangements for 

responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the 

= resting Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 08541; or 1947 

In reine. > alif 94704, not less than one month before the date of the 

le Office age 1e test, applicant should sper ify that the scores be sent 
of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D 


1e College B ' : , T : 
m ge Board tests are preferred; however, the American College Testing 
V scores will he accente ri | 
ent tc tha. will be accepted. The applicant should request that these scores 
to the Office of Admissions directly from the American College Testing 


m, Iowa y : : 

"ms owa | , lowa. It is recommended that the applicant take the tests in 

Eny of the senior vear. 

ie C nittea i é z 

« ommittee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider the 
lacy of the : 


l 


umstances M e 4 applicant who, because of unusual 
MOMS: S^ E ar present all of the formal requirements stated here. The 
EPPA EE Aarre appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the Universi- 
tired to beats =a ed with deficiencies in secondary school units will be 
a aise 1 removing such deficiencies within the first year, by appropri- 
rses or examinations 


t represents a year's study in N 
I ents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 


than 120 v-mir ] ] 
sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, oi prepared classroom work. 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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REGULATIONS 


See Admissions. Registration, Fees and Financial Regulations, and fh 


tions ke 
ir 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS n 


Academic Work Load 
n 


To encourage academic performance of high quality, the College limf 
student’s work load P 

A full-time student not on probation may take a course load of as mud 
semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week who iS 
probation may take not more than 10 hour : 

The amount of work taken by a student on probation may be limitedii 
Committee on Scholarship ep 
g semesit 


received no grades below B and has earned grades of A in three « ourses® 


A full-time student wh luring the immediately precedi 


at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An employed studem 
during the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades D 
and has earned grades of A in two courses totaling at least 6 semester how 


take 12 hours 4 


A student who accepts employment iter registration or at any time di 


' 


semester must immediately report that fact to the dean so that the aci 


4 
| 
i 


program may be adjusted, if necessary 


Attendance 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the course if 


registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in « harga 


provision is made for the student to make up work missed Í 


i 


Adding and Dropping Courses | 
After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of aj 
dro] l l ilable in the Office of Columbian College. Fi 
submit the form when dropping a course may resuit in a falling grad 


I 
deadline for adding a course during the regular taii or spring semesta 


end of the second week of classes i 
l'he deadline for dropping a course without acaden enalty thej 
the fourth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. The leadli 
complete withdrawal from all courses without academ penalty 1 thel 
the ninth week of classes. After the deadlines, program changes require 


student present a petition » the Dean Loun 


Dean's List 


: 
The name of any student who takes 15 semester hours OT more of grade E 
work in any one semester, receives grades of A in at least 60 per ent of d 
taken in that semester, and has no grades below B will be placed on thé 
List for that semester. A course taken on à Pass/No Pass basis bevondil 


r 
hour minimum of other courses does not affect the student s eligibilit¥ 
Dean's | t. nor are the semester hour Xf such a course computed in tha 


however, disqualifies the student from the 


-— » zat tn raf Das alat y 
EMRE ATAU TT Ci 
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mic Standing 


lent who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
ng 
' following rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as 
to studen led for a full-time program (12 semester hours or more) 
g the fall or sy : semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 semester 
during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the 
ler ns are subiect to probation or suspension on the basis of the 
i for the last four courses (3 or more semester hours each) taken during 
than one semester. rather than on their record in.any one semester. 
bation tudent who ves two failing grades (F) in one semester in 
arry 3 or me semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is 
d on probation. A stu: t in the first semester on probation who receives 
ailing grade in such a ; will be continued on probation for a second 
ster vo grades of | be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in 
mining probation. Any grades of D or F repla ing earlier grades of I will be 
dered a part of the re for the semester during which the I is removed. 


" 


on probation taking yr more semester hours whose grades are all C 
tter is removed from probation 
spension—The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) 
failing grades (F) in courses carrying 3 or more semester hours of credit, or 
quivalent, in one semester: (2) two failing grades in such courses in the 
semester on probat (3) one failing grade in such courses in any later 
ster on probation vo grades of D-will be treated as equivalent to one 
e of F in determining suspension. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier 
es of I will be considered a part of the record for the semester during which 
is removed 
|1é minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or « spring 
ster. Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those 
'rning undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended student 
ing readmission must submit evidence to the Committee on Admission 
Advanced Standing of conduct during absence from the University that 
cates that the student will profit from readmission. A student suspended 
e for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
id-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of each 
ester, instructors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman and 
1omore students who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of warning is 
to the student and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A warning 
stitutes notice to the student to consult the instructor and advisor at the 
lest opportunity 


aaa a ea MS ESSERI 


ee 


I 


pepe m 


omplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


- 


ditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
hdrawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. 
emoving an Incomplete—The grade of I must be removed no later than the 
day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately 
owing the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. 
Incomplete that is not removed within this period is automatically changed 
1 F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor 
La student may jointly petition the dean or the appropriate committee for 
itional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions 


— 


m—— 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student becomes a yphomore upon compietion of 30 semester h 
j Or ul € n of 60 sem f ours, and a s¢ ipo omplt 
JU St estt 101 

Y ( sifle stu ne who is not a candidate for a bachelor $ 


DE e the student already holds Jt but who w shes fo 


reason to take a limited program for a limite 


m 
[ 


is permitted only with the prior approval of the appropriate 


The G rge Unive ty 1 Eng id Program re student ex 
programs be and the Universities of East Anglia, Essex, Lati 
ind M n are designed to pert students of the partid 
iniversities an academic year in the exchange university 
emainir 1 degree at their home institution. The Progrél 

but not exclusively, inten | for liberal arts students wh@ 


r year and in good academic standing. Participating students? 
have a minimum grade point average of 3.00 


Students in good academic standing, who will be sophor 


Ores or jun 
heir proposed time of study abroad, may be eligible to participate n thel 


tudy in Paris Pø 


Washington niversity \merican College in Pari o 


either for an academic year or for a spring semester. Qualified students 
encouraged to take th portunity to profit from tl Itural and intel 
riches of Europe by spending a perio time living udying ini 


knowledge of French is desirable but not mandatory, as all courses 
foreign languages and literatures are taught in English 

l'he George Washington University in Peru Program is a student e% 
program between GWU and the Universidad Católica del Perú in LIM 


designed to perm tudents of the two participating universities to 8 


varie f subjects for a semester or academic year in the exchange unii 
while remaining enrolled for a degree at their home institution. The Profi 
J alizing ij 
idies. The Program is open to all GWU sophomores and $ 
and graduate SPIA students in good standing. Participating students 
have a minimum grade point average of 3.00 and have a high proficit 


Spanish, since they are eni d in regular university classes with Pl 


nts $ 
| George Was} t el Si h Studies Program ir Madri 
at the instituto Internacional! en España, is a six-week summer pr grami 
n College of Arts and Sciences and administered by the Div 
tinuing E ati ind ! n Sessions. Courses are offered in 
anguage and literature, op sn ¢ 12 ion nd opal h art. ihe y 


uS 


primarily, but not exclusively, intended for students speci 


ty 


American 
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iired forms by the appropriate faculty and administrative 
pnnel before departure. More information on the programs in England, 
re, Peru, and Spain, and on other study-abroad programs, may be obtained 
| Assistant Dean Ludlow at the Office of Columbian College. 


ive Status 


ents in Columbian Coll who wish to interrupt their studies may apply 
> dean for | l'hey may apply at any time before the close of 
"Bistration | the first semester for which this status is desired. If 
vhich no fee is charged) assures the student that 
ilendar year, re-entrance to the College may take place 
ions prevailing at the time of last registration. After the expiration 
tendar year tive Status, or if the student has attended any other 
] ıbsence from this University (but see below), the 
lar readmission procedures and resume studies, if 

then current 
hdents who wish to attend another college or university, in this country or 
Rd, durir period of Inactive Status may, by prior petition to the dean, 
the planned program and, if approval is given, be assured of 


year under regulations prevailing at the time of last 
stration here 


le of Absence — See 
ISORY SYSTEM 


student is provided with both academic advising and personal counsel- 
A ademic advising is performed by members of the faculty selected for 

knowledge of academi« programs, and each student, before registration, 
S Up a program in consultation with the advisor assigned. A student who 
Beye i major field receives a ademic ad ising from a member of the 
"TA -Ollege Committee on Student Advising. A student who has 
dally declared a major field receives academic advising from the appropri- 
‘©partment or from an interdepartmental committee. Personal counseling is 
able through the Office of the Dean of Students or through the University 
iseling Center. All students are enc ouraged to maintain close contact with 
advisors, Advisors' office hours are posted in the College offi 
udents who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the School of 


ic and > i | 
> and International Affairs are assigned special advisors to assist them in 
ning their programs. 


1 academi ine i 
academic warning system permits early attention to students whose work 


below required standards. In such cases, students are asked to consult 
larly with their advisors. On request, and with the student’s permission, 
es of academic warnings or probation notices may be sent to parents or 
dians, who are themselves welcome to meet with members of the advisory 


Advising 


'ppie ment academic advising by faculty members in Columbian College, 
advising is also available during fall and spring registration and the 


mer Advance Registration Program. Undergraduate peer advisors, repre- 


ing a broad range of major fields, are centrally located to offer scheduling 


and course selection advice to fellow students. Peer advisors are available 
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E 
to provide assistance throughout the academic year. A directory 6$ 
advisors is available from the Peer Advising office shortly after the begini 


each semester | 
DECLARATION OF MAJOR B 
The student is encouraged to select and officially declare a major field 


normally no later than the end of the freshman year. All students, hd 
whether they are entering freshmen or transfer students, must sec 
advisor's signature on a proper form (obtainable in the Office of Coli 
College) and return the form to the Office of Columbian College in om 
declare a major. No student is considered to have a major until this prog 
completed. Thereafter, the student receives academic guidance from aff 
advisor in the major-field department. I 

In most cases, filing of the approved declaration form assures the stud 
admission to the major declared; however, if space, equipment, Of 
requirements compel a department or major program to limit the num 
students in that major, admission to the major may be on a selective or? 
available basis 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS Í 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of S« ient 
admitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare al 
field. Except for two general course requirements, all curriculum requin 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Scien@ 
established by the various major-field departments or programs. Bac 
Music candidates are admitted directly into the departmental curricul 
The two general requirements are the following | 
1. Each student must, during the freshman year, demonstrate à 
achievement in English Composition, either by examination or by taking 
or 10. The first semester of English Composition may not be postpon 
second semester (Engl 11, 12, or 13) must be taken no later than the $ 
semester of the sophomore year ; 
2. Each student at some point in the college career must undef 
meaningful initiation into the three divisions of knowledge: hum 
natural and mathematical sciences, and social sciences. As each maj@ 
will normally represent one of these three areas, the requirement & 
fulfilled by taking no less than 12 semester hours in each of the other two 
The requirement for each division must be fulfilled within two depart 
in specially designed interdisciplinary programs, such as Humanities. ¢ 
dates for the Bachelor of Music degree are subject to the requirements 
under Music, under Courses of Instruction.) The 12 credits may be in ap 
introductory courses or in approved advanced courses if the studi 
qualified and receives the instructor's permission. Applied and tool cof 
not satisfy the requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanifll 
science courses taken in fulfillment of the meaningful initiation requin 
must include laboratory instruction. Waived courses (no credit a 
cannot satisfv the meaningful initiation requirements. 1 
It is recommended that courses taken to satisfy the meaningful inllf 
requirement be selected from the following t 


Humanities—American Civilization 71—72, 192; Art 31-32, 71-72; 
71, 72, 100, 108, 113; Chinese 163-64; Communication and Theatre 45 
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73; English 51 f -72, 191-92; French 51 
92; German 51-52, 103—4, 161—62; Humanities 1, 2, 3-4; Music 3—4; 


/sophy 50 and 111, 112, 113, 131, 132, 152, 162, or 172; Religion 
), 99—60, 21-22, or and 9; Slavic 71, 91—92 51—52, 91-92. 


tural and Mathematical Sciences—Biology 3—4, ; Chemistry 3—4, 11 
'&010gy 1—2, 5 and 2, or 5 and 5: Mathematics 31-32, 32-33, 41-42, 51- 
4 l r any nbi ion ot two upper-level math courses; Physics 
: 129 or 105, 53 and 129 or 105, 91 and 


2; Economics 1-2; Geography 1-2; History 
10 and 91, one introductory course and a related 100- 
the History Department, or (tor those students who 
o sequential 100-level courses approved 
chairman or advisor; Journalism 71-72, 111 and 
Psvchology 1 and another psychology course; 
ind any 100-level sociology course; Speech and 
100-level speech and hearing co 


ther ningful initiation requirement: 

ed courses in music and in communi- 

slish composition courses; basic (first- 
yurses; Math 3, 6, 30. 


Students whose scores on either the Test of Standard Written 
lish or on the F ish Composition Achievement Test suggest that they will 
ensive training in compositional skills may be assigned to 
| 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and 
ung skill before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores 

ompetence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 require- 


ent from more ii 


rnational Students—see pages 25-26. 

s—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 

ontinue in college the language begun in high school must 

lacement examination in one of the following: Chinese, French, 

man, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Spanish. Upon completion 

he examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

lathe w students who wish to register in Math 30, 31, or 41 are 
registration, to take a placement examination in algebra and 

those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, prior to 

istration, to take a placement examination in algebra. 


who w ishes to í 


eign Language Requirement 


most major ams requiring foreign languages a student must complete 
stactorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single foreign 
guage 

student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a single 
eign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign language. 
student who offers less than four units and wishes to continue the same 
guage must take the language placement test. 


Í 
In many instances foreign languages are required or recommen 
preparation for advanced work. The student should consult the advisor 
appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, i 


student s program 


First- and Second-Group Courses 


First-group courses, those numbered from 1 to 100, are inten led primal 

freshmen and sophomores. Second-group courses, those numbered from 
p. roug 

200, are intended for juniors and seniors. However, a qualified freshi 

sophomore may, with the permission of the advisor and of the depafi 


concerned, take second-group courses. Such qualification is achiew™ 


' 


passing or waiving introductory courses or prerequisite courses in thé 
group [ 


i 
Courses in the Major Field or Department 


Every student is given the opportunity of taking a wide range of liber 
subjects—humanities, natural and mathematical sciences, social sciem 
both as a means of laying the groundwork for more concentrated majol 
study and as a means of determining what academic area is best adapted] 
student's interests and aptitudes. In order to enhance this opportunity a 
avoid over-specialization, the student must take at least 60 hours of @ 
work outside the major-field department or major program. (This dog 
apply to students in the 90-hour degree program or the Bachelor of Ñ 
program i 

` 
Courses Taken Outside Columbian College 


] 
Except for majors in applied mathematics and students in approved tel 
certification programs, no more than 12 semester hours of approved cd 
\ffered by divisions of the University other than Columbian College may 


yé 
toward bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. Lists of approved ¢ oursé 


may be counted toward associate's and bachelor's degrees in Colu 
College are available in the academic departments ind in the Office of thes 
of Columbian College. Students who have extraordinary reasons for exce 
the 12-hour limit or who wish to take courses not on the approved list 


receive prior approval from the Dean i 
Naval Science—For information on naval science courses and the 3 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, see Naval Science, under Coum 


; f 


ins 1 on 


Service-Learning Program 


1 


] 
t 
|i maximum of 15 semester hours in Service-Learning Program ¢ oursesil 
credited toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College i 


Earning Credit By Examination i 


Assi 
semester hours of credit may be assigned for any combination of the foll 
College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. ( E 


ning there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximun 


jit 
granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary schi 
substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Pla ementi 


, ollege-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admis$ 
Prior to matriculation, credit may be assigned for CLEP General Exami 
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2d at the 50th percentile or above. Credit may be assigned for any CLEP 
‘xaminations passed at the level recommended in the College Board 
el policy. The General Examination in English composition and a few 
minations are unacceptable for credit. After matriculation, credit 
t Examinations will not be assigned without special authoriz 

bian College department governing the subject involved. 
mental Examinations—A student may request any depart- 
olumbian ( to offer a special examination covering the subject 
course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is 
choose to employ it.) Approval of such a request 
"ran | student must offer evidence of sufficient 
ground have a reasonable command of the subject matter. A student 
has pre , 'xaminations to waive course requirements may not 
1ations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit 
aiving à re by special departmental examinations will depend 
ie department's ev ation of the examination paper. These examinations 
normally be of at least three hours' duration. A fee of $25 for each course 


unation is charged fo n, administration, and grading of the 
üunation 


equent] 


ing Introductory Courses by Examination 


acement Tests—Many departments in Columbian College, including En- 
mathematics, and a reign s, require students to take place- 
rmine level of proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. 

ippropriate course on the basis of these tests. There 
f placement tests, and no credit (advanced 
bypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 
partments in Columbian College, includ- 

offer periodic waiver examinations for 

nay be atte mpted the option of the 

partments should be consulted for 


ing Additional Semester Hour of Credit 


"n ua 1 1S mitted fron number of semester hours of 


parentheses after the title of each course. In exceptional 
however, and with the prior approval in writing of the instruc- 
the dean, a student may register for and earn an additional semester 
ertain appropriate second-group (upper-division) courses by 


—— eS 


umstances 


= 


ig a 


mount of extra work as assigned and supervised by the 
ructor a 


PROFESSIO] AL REQUIREMENTS 


lents who plan to major in any program offered by the School of Public and 
m 'üonal Affairs are registered during the freshman and sophomore years I 
:0rumbian ( ollege. Requirements for the first two years of these programs, 


el 


t as requirements for the premedical program, are listed on the following 


es 
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Premedical Curriculum $ 


A premedical student whi ntends to work toward a bachelor’s de reelt" 
the general requirements of Columbian ( lege stated above and may fer 
the maior-field curricula of any Columbian College department. Each pre 
cal program must be approved by the premedical advisor. For id misst 
most medical schools, the student must have a minimum of 90 semestef 3 


, ic 
appii able toward a degree in an app! ved college of arts and scien¢ es; 


hours must include 


1. Biologv: eight semester hours. This may be either in general biol@ 


zoology but may not include separately credited courses in tany 
2. Chemistry: eight semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (" 
may include qualitative analysis), including four semester hours of labor 
and six to eight semester hours of organic chemistry, including borato 
3}. Physics: eight semester hours, including at least two semester hof 


laboratory 


course or its equivalent 


semester hours. This may be the usual introductory @ 


Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements, among 
are courses in biochemistr embryology, histology, genetics, an im ithemk 
Even when such courses are not actually required, they are strongly f$ 
mended 

With the exception of these specific requirements, applicants are urg 
follow their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of $1 
A well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by fs 
an applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to} 
subject matter in the medical program | 

Ithough well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after com 
ing the minimum 90 semester-hour requirement the majority of aj plicat 
found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after four years of @ 


work 


Preparation for Law School 


The best undergraduate preparation for law school is a solid 
education. Columbian College, therefore, does not prescribe a prelegal c 
lum. The Associate Dean of the College, however, is designated as the prt 
Advisor, and students interested in legal studies should consult hif 


information and guidance 


Chinese Language and Literature 


The first two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree wi 
) 


in Chinese Language and Literature in the School of Public and 
Affairs nsists of a minimum ot 60 semester hours ich studt 

he freshman vear, demonstrate adequate achievement in English ( 
either by examination or by taking Engl 9 or 10, and Engl r 12 

must also undertake a meaningful initiation into the three d 
knowledge: humanities, natural and mathematical sciences, and 
ences. As the major field represents one of these three areas, the 

nay be fulfilled by taking no less than 6 semester hours of approve 

torv courses oved advanced courses if the stil 


permission, in the natural ai 
Students n nclude in their gilt 
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udy Chin 1-2, 3—4, and 9; Chin 7-8 and 9; or Chin 5-6. Chin 5-6 is 
rred 


national Affairs, East Asian Studies, or Middle Eastern Studies Curriculum 


two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 


national Affairs, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), or Middle Eastern 


T. ' } y iT . 
ies in the School of Public and International Affairs: a 
Hours 


71-72; Clas 108, 113; *Literature 

el hinese, East Asian, English, French, German, 

Greek and Latin, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- 
or second group philosophy courses; Rel 21; 59—60 


nese, French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Rus- 


4 or 11—12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 
30 and 3 ys 1, 2 ind 6, or 9—10; Stat 51, 53, or 91, 
105 or 129 


> Affairs Curriculum 


two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 
lic Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


9 or 10, and 11 


is requiremer 
ge or 12 semester hours of statistics. Statistics 
courses taken to fulfill this requirement may not also satisfy 
the math/science requirement below 


BiSc 3—4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 
10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1,2, 5, and 6, or 9—10; Stat 51, 53, or 91, 
and 105 or 129; 129, 130; 111, 112 


Cial Scier Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 71-72; PSc 1 and 2.. 


SElective 


Total 


"aere ele ts six semester hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used 
austy the lang 


5—6 isr 


3—6 Asian Studies (China focus) majors; Japn 3—4 is required for East 
an Studies (Jay majors. Greek and Latin are not acceptable for International Affairs 
ublic Affairs j Middle Eastern Studies majors may substitute other languages with 
approval of the pro 


gram advisor 
91 


C 31 1s not required for the Middle Eastern Studies program 
edit is not g 


given for courses elected in the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
es. 
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Urban Affairs Curriculum 


j; 
First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the fif 
Urban Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs h 
English Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 d 
Humanitie AmCv 71—72; Art 31-32 or 71-72; Clas 108, 113 *Literature 
nerican, Chinese, English, French, Germar Greek and? 
Lat Italian, Slavi or Spanish Mus 3, 4; frst- or second 
group philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59—60 E 
D 
Math/Science BiSc 3—4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11—12; Geol 1-2 Math 9 andi 
10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6, or 9—10 E 

Social Science Econ 2. His Í 2. and PSc 2 J 
hr € er hours selected from either AmCv/Hist/PS« 50} 
soc 4 | 


substitute some of the required courses for thé 


I t idents mà ibs 
n € € urses during the sophomore year 
Total . 
I 
DEGREE PROGRAMS P 
l 


THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE l 
Arts degree may be granted to a student who has compl 


The Associate in 
| sciences with acceptable grades and has fulfill 


semester hours in arts ant 
general requirements described on page 74 In addition, the degree 
to students intending to transfer to the S« hool of Public and In! 


awarded 
f the curriculum specified for the firs! 


tional Affairs upon completion o 
years of the appropriate program. The last 15 semester hours of the prog 
study must be completed in residence in Columbian College. A n 
n Application for Graduation 


wishing to receive this degree must file a 
which the re 


time of registration Io! the semester or summer session in 
ments will be completed | 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music | 
In cooperation with the School of Medicin and Health Sciences a sevel 
curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bai helor of Arts and DO 
Medicine is offered 
For teacher certification fot Columbian College 


Education and Human Development 


students, see the sch 


Requirements for the Degrees 

SCHOLARSHIP 

One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a grade 
(not to be confused with the quality-point index as computed by the R 
his candle 
and! 


* If a student elect x semester hours of literature in any foreign language, t 


t Credit is not given for courses elected in the Department of Human Kinetics 
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shown on the transcript) of 2.00 achieved in courses graded on a 4.00 scale. 


eas f ] l i : : ` 
t 60 hours of ci , work must be taken outside the major-field 


irtme rm ! | | 
tment or maio: progran l'his does not apply to the 129-hour Bachelor of 
IC curriculum 


le grade level is obtained by divi number of quality points by the 
Der of semester hour ses passed with grades of A, B, C, or D. Both 
lumber ts I I emester hours of courses are 
grade level is computed on 

: ' | ) tl points PNG ud ints; D, one point— 
‘ach semester ir that th ident has taken. Courses marked F, Z, W, I, IP, 
rade level, though courses 

| requirement. (When a formal 

] ter wili be included in 

f Incomplete that is not removed 

in F. Grades earned in courses 

in computing the grade level. At 
good academic standing. See page 
specifically to departmental majors. 


^ 
d on the s 


Ir-point s 


e 1S recorded 
omput 
un one s 


A minimum of 30 semester 
must be completed in 
ssion is granted by the 

WOI 1e senior year must be completed 

applies to students transferring within the 
insferring from other institutions. 

The last 60 semester hours, including at 

in residence in Columbian 


» ] 
esidenc« 


versity as w 


r the 90.S, m. 


12 hours i 


ege 


jlumbian College 
dents who are absent from the University 
f Absence and Inactive Status. 


ian Colleg g., from Bachelor of 
nission of the dean. The degree 

is approved must be met. 
» of their prerequisities to the major, but 
brams:{Gas ;ductory character, they cannot be counted as part of such 
, planation of ( rse ^ bers, under Courses of Instruction.) 


; is in good standing may, 

ne course a semester and 

will be allowed to take 

lation. The student may, 

minar for field-of-study 
student must sign 
circumstances may à 

, or vice versa, after the 
student's major or minor field 
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(including those courses required for the major that are offered b 


departments) may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. A transfer 


may not choose this option until the second semester of enrollment 
University 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest 
subject matter of a regularlv listed course, may be permitted to take ! 
study in residence under the personal direction of the instru tor, in acco 
with the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval of th 


Credit under this plan is limited to the specific semester hours of 


designated for each course in the list of courses of instruction It as 


Irequent and regular conferences between the student and instructor. 
THE STANDARD 120-SEMI STER-HOUR PROGRAM 
One hundred twenty semester hours of course work are required for g 
tion. At least 60 hours of course work must be taken outside the 
department or program. The student 
registration about choice of courses 


should consult the advisor al 


Each student should declare a major as soon as possible, preferably 
completion of 30 semester hours. A student may change the major wil 
consent of the dean and of the department or committee concerned: the st 
must meet the requirements for the new major in effect at the time the cha 
approved 

Students transferring from other inst 


itutions or from other sc hools, col 
or divisions in this University 


with major requirements wholly or substall 
met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College stated 


THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM | 
The 90-semester-hour degree program is designed for the ex: eptionallf 
student. This program, which leads to the regular Columbian College d 
makes it possible to graduate in three normal academic years with a total 
instead of the standard 120. Students in this pra 
must complete all of the requirements for the three-year degree in the sell 
in which the 90th semester hour is ac hieved ) 
The requirements for this program are (1) 90 semester hours of credit @ 


in college courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be rodi 


semester hours of credit 


credit earned through examinations); (2) 


2) completion of the chosen mae 
program and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of A in at ] 
semester hours of course work and no grades below C; (4) at least 60 sé 
hours of credit earned in 100-level courses; and (5) recommendation $, 
major department or program 

lo be eligible for this program, the s 


al academic ability bv « ollege record 
appropriate information 


j 
An interested student should make application directly to the maji 
departmental chairman or program director as soon as possible, preferaje 
the end of the first year of study. The student's academic record to thalf: 
will, of course, provide a useful « riterion of eligibility 
A transfer student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour progi 
60 semester hours of the approved 90-hour p 
in Columbian College, earns grades of A in no less than 45 semester hoff. 
such course work at this Universitv. and has no grades below C 


student must show evidence of excel 
, performance in college courses, and 


; € 
he or she« ompletes at least 
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student who fails to maintain the required academic performance while 
lying toward the 90 hour degree program simply continues for the standard 


)-hour degree 


thelor of Arts 


Ip Bac helor of A 
d 1 


meric an Civ 
#erican Lite 
hropolog 
lied M 


flogy 
fany 
mistry 


nese Lang 


fssical Art 


Anthropol 


Minal Just 


ly Mod 


» following fields: 


and Literature 
' and Culture—in 


Literature 
id Literature 
logy and Audiology 


Science option) 


mbine TE : 
ined De Srees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


Candida 
dicine 


Benera] Ci lur 


10urs 


in 


mendation 


completion of 


> and H 
be « Onferreg 


major requirement ol 
Ire Course the s hola 


helor of Scie 
' Bache] 


nce 


or of Science 


| (protessioy 


Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
ements for the Doctor of 
ind Health Sciences; (2) complete 
ments; (3) accumulate 90 semes- 
'inimum of 30 in second-group 
approval of the Dean of Columbian 
| of Medicine and Health Sciences; (5) 
for Academic Affairs of the Medical 
ibed courses in the first year of the School 
which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
t another institution will not satisfy 
grees); (6) maintain throughout the 

| for graduation 


in the following fields: 


rhe Undergraduate Major 


here are two types of undergraduate r 


rg majors: the Field-of-Study major al 
Departmental major. Six majors Classical Archaeology and Anthrop 
Classical Archaeology and Classics. Environmental Studies, Judaic St 


Latin American Studies and Political Communications although interd 
menta! in nature, are governed by the regulations of the Departmental m 
Refer to the department con erned under ( ourses of Instruction to deta 


whether a major is Departmen r Fieid-of-5tudy 


Each Field-of-Study major covers a carefully worked out field of coordi 
study and is under the supervision of the appropriate department am 


Columbian College Committee on Curric ulum 


The Field-of-Study maior 


l 
requires no specific program of courses, alti 
the student is required tc meet the overall general requirements for the di 
Ability to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing dë 


stration that the student possesses the breadth. depth, and quality of know 
ot the major usually defined in terms of semester hours, ¢ ourses, and gh 
Information on each field is obtainable trom the department. Immediately 

declaring a major, students should consult the appropriate department 8 
they may be assigned an idvisor ) 


The Field-of-Study major places special emphasis on the intelle tual d 


opment of the individual student Programs in the same major may? 


depending upon the individual student's bac kground, previous study 
aptitudes. The student is expect 


ted to consult the advisor frequently, all 


special proseminars offered in some fields give the student further oppor 
for individual advice and dire 


tion in pursuing a program especially adapt 
individual needs and abilities. A close student advisor relationship is es% 
for the student's success under the Field-of-Study major plan a 

Proseminar in the Major—A proseminar is offered in most fields to hell 
student acquire a coordinated knowledge of the chosen field through resh 
study, and laboratory exercises. It is a presentation of the content and mel 
zn the organization and coordination @ 
various formal courses in the major subject # 
materia! not usually included in such courses. This « ourse is not required? 
if it is elected, strict attendance is essential. Six semester hours. bib 
qualitative grade, may be assigned. When registered in this course, the shs 
has the privilege of visiting, subject to the approval of the instructor, any he 
appropriate course offered in the College. (Regular attendance in a 00 g 


either for credit or as an auditor, requires registration and payment of tullhe 
Proseminars are open only to the 


ot the major field as a whole throug 


knowledge obtained in the 


l 


student who has been act epted as a cam To 
under that specific major le; 

The Major Examination—The Major Examination will normally be m. i 
the close of the senior vear a student on a limited schedule may takelthe 


earlier than one calendar vear before graduation. A student who fails tafi 


E venas > 
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r Examination may 
amined at 


cul « | i 
| pum has ! supervision of the preparation, reading, ind grading of 
*" "Xaminations. Maior I semester on dates fixed 
le de 1 ' 

departmen in no case later than 


Imber " 
pring semester, and 


at the discretion of the Committee on Curriculum. be 
iter regular major-examination period. The Committee on 


xam ons are held each 


ASt 26 for 


udy majors, are defined in terms of 
tainment of grades no lower than C in 
ourses taken in the major field. A D in a 
~Surse wil] | r requirement in the major, but it will not 
j hours required in the major. (A 
thaDw may require a degree « ate to repeat a required Course in 
i "4$ received; ci tor only one of these courses will be given.) The 
gum specific requi nts for Departmental majors are listed below the 
‘he chairman of the depart- 

ner ild be consulted at registration 

progran ind the entire program, including 

. De appr ved by the dey t. The student is also expected to 
lairman or advi in all mi rs affecting the program of studies, 
Substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially concerning the 

A close student-advisor relationship is desir- 


nimun 
red 
Jt toward 
Irtment 


Nts who JV ; " 3 
themsel 1 à field outside their major 
ion to the n Not all Columbian College 

te minors; the requirements prescribed by those 

lepartment involved. A student interested in a 


advisors in the department concerned and 
programs on the appropriate form available in 


graduate x 


a minor must be done in 

must be earned in second-group courses, 

> transferred as advanced standing from another institu- 
to fulfill a minor field curricular 


'ément but : 3 
, toward the total number of credit hours 


ed tor the 


the r 
prior approval 


; of the departments concerned. a student who com- 
rements of two maior fields in Columbian College (for example, 
raduate y ithadouble. glish and Frene h, or history and economics) 
two department. Le Suc e student should ( cnp with advisors 
riate forms avai] nc ap q and officially dec lare both majors on the 
artments off, en in the dean's office. A double major must be taken 
..n © Same degree (either the B.A. or the B.S.); a major 

t be combined with a major field offered by 


University. 


} 
the requi 
matics 


and physics 


n Columbian Colle 


T degree 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRA 


Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Programs include American C 
tion, ( ical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeola 
t 


Classics, Early Modern European Studies, Environmental Studies, 
Studies, Latin Amer 


f 
I 
Studies, and Political Communications 


Special Interdisciplinary Programs—4A student who finds no existin 
or program suited to individual educational goals may develop a specié 
program, in consultation with appropriate departmental advisors. Fi 


proval of such a program rests with the Committee on Curriculum 
programs with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be approv 
each shall be designated by a title suggested by the student to the Comm 


A 


Curriculum for approval. At least 45 semester hours of credit of the ap 
program must be completed in Columbian College. Because of theil 
scope, such interdisciplinary majors may not be combined with a double 

A student in an interdisciplinary program will be expected, duri 
second semester of the senior year, to take a comprehensive exam 
either oral or written) in the interdisciplinary field, or to undertake 8 
comprehensive thesis, at the discretion of the student's interdepart 
committee 

Special Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Con 
jn Curriculum, new courses combining the methods and insights of! 
lisciplines will be offered each semester. Interested students should í 
the current Schedule of Classes, where such courses are numbered in th 
A student wishing to use any of these courses to satisfy the með 


initiation requirements should consult > sponsoring department 

Genel Liber Directed by the Curriculuff 
mittee of Columbian ( ege of Arts and Science thi program is desif 
provide a general education the liberal art vith or without a majoli 
student chooses. It offers opportunity for achieving a substantial a qual 

ith each of the three di ions of knowledge through a selection of € 
that cultivate a broad perspective in time and in national and/or @ 
traditions. The nmittee appointed to advise students in the program 
f one representative each from the humanities, the social sc iences, @ 
natural and mathematical sciences. For curriculum requirements, see 

l culum in the Libe Arts inder Courses ol insti tion 
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FACULTY 1984-85* l 
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niversity, t Jirector Ad the University, and th« \iversity Libr 
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rs Y. Al-Doory, C.J. Allen, J.C. Anderson, A.D. Andrews, 
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Dean's Council 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH | 
R.S. Adelstein, J. Adkins, E.P. Anderson, W.B. Anderson, R. Asofsky, W 
B. Bean, J.D. Berman, M.F. Brennan, B.L. Brown, D. Carpenter, C. Carsi 
Cassedy, L.A. Cohen, B. Collette, T.D. Crouch, R. Cys) M.A Don 
B. Frey, Ri 
Herbem 


Hirschman, R. Houbrick, E.D. Jacobson, M.L. Jones, K MJ. 
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Rist, A.N. Schechter, F.L. Schmidt, W. Seale, D. Segal, P. Spell 
tman, C.W. Tabor, H. Tabor, J.F. Tallman, H. Viola, J.L. Wake 


vva 


D.K. Wyatt, J.R. Wyatt 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The ( iate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advance 


ind resea 1 leading to Master s degrees in the arts and sciences and ther 

f Doctor of | I I p is at George Washington UM 
Te first formally 'anized under the Graduate School in 1905, fol 

several decades of gradual growth in a number of departments [n 1 


Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian College, the | niversity 
college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and] 
eated Graduate Council administered aye 


un and the Graduate Division 
) a new Graduate School of Arts 
e arts and sciences leading to the de 


rts, Master of Forens Sciences, Ma 


Master of 1 phy degree awarded by the Scho? 
recommendati« rth ppropriate department, to students who havesp 


E SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


rs 
cation oa f 


yr ber sion to graduate study are obtained from the Office 
> Dean of the 


aduate School of Arts and S iences. When completed, 
application form: nust be submitted to this office, together with college 
Tipts, letters of reference ae other information as required by the 


tment or pro nission is dependent on departmental recommen- 
n and approv; 


) " 
| to. nts must icademic backgrounds of excellence, usually with 


*, OF equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced 
or equivalent) from an accredited college is 
pecial promise, such as high Graduate Record 
an  licant may be accepted whose academic record falls 
minimum does not assure automatic acceptance. The depart- 
set higher admission standards. Moreover, the 
| new graduate students limits the number that 
i acce p ted. Students who apply in their senior year must have completed 
Jaccalaureate wor > i in the Graduate School and must 
mpletion. The Graduate School requires the 
ition (aptitude test only) for all Ph.D. applicants 
t foreign nationals. Some departments require the aptitude test for 
“nts for the mate, degree, and some require a Graduate Record 
rend advanced test for all applicants. Students whose native language 
Dish are Tequired ) take he Te t o inglish as a Foreign Language 
8); Inter; ustered by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J: (see 
English ^ ational applicants —] pier ER may take the Univer- 
licat t he TOEFL 
num re EN Applicants who are requesting fellowship sup- 
ts in "MM appli catio ns by February 15 (F ebruary 1 for 
ter and by gy and art therapy) for admission in the fall 
ations fo ^ or admission in the spring semester. Completed 
1 for the 1 udy without te 2l pu ship support must be received 
15 for the . iester, by December 1 for the spring semester, and by 
mission N aos ace unless otherw ise no ted 
^ student who wishes to resume a graduate program which 


en inte . 1 : 
nte ITupted, must nie al yplication form to be considered for 
mn 


ination s Ores 
of B. The 


t evidence of 
ate Record Exam 


Readmission is is 
T depar tmer 


not guaranteed, and the application is subject to 
concerned and the dean. The student may be 
Ing examinations on the course work completed. 
ailable in the Graduate School Office. 


lm 
1SSions 4 ^ " 
* Registration, Fees and Financial Regulations, and Regula- 


ddition, " 
the Gradu ol publishes a Student Handbook each 


uc year 
Which « ; 
hich Dnfein; update d information on the School's policies, 


ions, ang 
s 0 
pe ther matters ot concern to enrolled or admitted students. It is 
nsibi] of t! 


llet 4 ae student to be aware of the information contained in 
in and the I 
1€ lane ibook 
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Grades t 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; Ef 
Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal, Z, 1 nauthorizedp 
drawal; CR, Credit f 

The grade of I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been givell 
instructor for the student’s failure to complete the required work for alt 
The Incomplete must be made uj the lapse of one calendar yd 
Incomplete for regular course work that is not removed within one @ 


) before 


year remains permanently as a grade of I on the student's record. The gf 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here or by tak$ 
equivalent elsewhere ] 
The grade of IP is given for all thesis and dissertation research cours% 
the thesis or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfactory completioly 
thesis or dissertation, the grade IP is changed to CR automatically. Thef 
CR is given for an Advanced Reading and Research course (usually nua 


398) [x 


Scholarship Requirements | 


Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum cumulativ@ 
average of B (3.00) in all course work taken following idmission $ 
Graduate School. Individual departments may require a higher averafi 
fields of art history and English require a 3.25 average. Only graduate 
work taken at the University that forms part of the student's program 0$ 
ho receives a grade of F for a course in t 
of studies, the Graduate School will require a written statement ff 
department justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate Scho 
outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent uU 
dean's approval. When a grade of F is received for a course in the pro 
studies, the grade is included in the student's grade point average whe] 
not the course is repeated 

A student may repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was P 
only when permitted to do so by the department concerned, unless the 
description states that the course may be repeated for credit A$ 
statement to this effect must be submitted for approval to the dean’s ff 
the appropriate departmental advisor. It is then filed with the Regist 
course is repeated, the first grade received remains on the student's reck 


may be included in the cumulative grade average | 
he p 


In the case of a student w 


is included in the student's grade point average 

A graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (a 
numbered 101—200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the det 
the department at the time of registration. Such approval is granted of? 
the provision that the student complete additional work in order t9 
graduate credit | 

$ 

Program of Studies 


| 
The program of studies must be approved by the dean and the dep% 
raduate School Office no later than Novem 
graduate students entering in the fall semester or March 15 for 
the spring semester. A program of studies may be 
when necessary, by obtaining the approval of the departmental adviso 
The revision must be filed in the Graduate School Office. A c 


advisor and filed in the G 


students entering in 


dean 
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ec iei ; 
annot be dropped from the program of studies unless its inclusion was 


o ai CEN - : : 
àn error in advising or an administrative error. Such a change in the 


ar i 
am requires the approval of the dean 


bationary Student lh 


ti nts—lt especially important for those admitted as 
illonarv l 1 " r 
bl nary students to consult with tl departmental advisor as early as 
le reg : 

g 


garding completion of additional irements specified in the letter 
mis M i d 

, 5810n. The exact conditions for admission of probationary students 
be satisfied 


nuous Enrollment 


ie » continuously enrolled whil "mw metet Ed 
thesis, and disse t n registration iiis ni , md are witht SB 
MM. Ludis mot resister for Continiious Eurgllsiest sud 
ster, There aeadiu nust regi r i 1uous ;nroliment each 
xis E no charge for this type ol registration If continuous 

l t maint he student is yped from the degree program 


'5 a leave l - 
eave of = granted by 1e raduate School. 
> of Absence 


ident w : : 
ast ] who is empor ly unable to continue the program of studies may 
nt latsa- a 
T eave of absence for specific period of time, not to exceed one 
ar ve | ~ zari . ^ 
year during the total period of degree candidacy. When the period of 


^ has » j " i " ` 
expired, it is the student’s responsibility to notify the Graduate 


ol at least 
tion t 
inated 


two months in advance of a given registration period of 
reregister. If a student fails t »-register, the candidacy is 


drawal 


uate stud 
m the S, 


emic 


idraw from the Graduate School should 


uati i 
ation Requirements 


tudents must file 


1] 


uation at the time of registration 
Stud the vear in which they intend to 
Students t] ^ te S ] duri he 
ster they p] I the Graduate School during the 
i NA o graduate. } ;ctoral candidates may graduate 

, lary, > } ` te ^ i 
S for a degree completed the require- 


© DI ve not y r warded the degree w s ; £ 
cine. nave noi een awarded the degree will be issued a 


REES 
d below are "T 
ces and the sp prog ıs of the Graduate School of Arts and 


spec ` ` . 
p field. The programs are directed 


he der I 

departments concerne Deer } } 

rtments are d ied ) grams that bridge two or more 

S concerned Fe cted by committees composed of members of the depart- 

‘Ppropriate de E — information write to the dean or the chairman of 
< . partment 

idents with special 


academic goal , saei iwi alis g 
dy toward the M ic goals may pursue individualized programs 


aster í ts or Master of Science, subject to approval by 
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| 


the Committee on Individual Programs and the dean. Courses must bef 
from a minimum of three fields, with a maximum of 18 hours from 8 
field. A majority of courses must be taken within the Graduate School 

and Sciences. Also required is a one-semester colloquium on interdisci 

methods. The comprehensive examination is a final essay in whig 
integration of the program of study is demonstrated. The School alsó 
Master of Arts and Master of Science degrees in specific academic area 


campus locations (see page 96) 


Graduate Fields ! 


Ihe graduate course work offered in support ol the degree programi 


| 1 


following list is shown by department in this Bulletin 


Photography 


i 

E 

I. Humanities l 
American Civilization M.A. | 
Ame in Literature M.A. 3 
Art M.F.A-9 
Ceramics $ 
Design | 
Painting " 

Y 

, 


Printmaking 


ocuipture i 
Visual Communication j 
Art History M.A. ¥ 
English Literature M.A. l 
*French Literature M.A. $ 
History of Religions—Hinduisn M.A. 3 
Museum Studies M.A. 
Music Mus.M. 
Applied Mu 
osit + 
I 
Musicology M.A; P 
Religion M.A P 
Religion and Medical Care M.A. Jp 
Religious Education M.A. p 
Russian Lé iage and Literature M.A. $ 
*Spanish-American Literature M.A. $ 
*Spanish Literature M.A. 
Theatre M.F.A: 
Womer Studie M.A. 
Il. Social Sciences il 
Administrat science M.A i 
inthropology M.A. i 
Criminal Justice M.A 
Economics M.A F 
Education Pol 
Geograpl M.A: t 


Any approved combination of French, Spanish, or Spa American Literature i$ 
as a Doctor of Philosophv field 


: ID SCIENCES 
RADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
GRADUATE SC 


M.A. 
istory 

'gislative Affairs 

litical Science 
iblic Policy 
iblic Policy 
Environmental 
Gerontology 
Philosophy and 
Telec ommunica 
Women's Studies 
X iology 


ind Resource I 


ysical and Mathematical Sciences 
Pplied Mathematics 

Pplied Stat 
hemical 
hemistry 
igineering ( 


istics 


Toxic ok RY 


;:eolog 
hvironmenta] Science 
rensie Sciences 
eobiology 
eochemistry 
eology 
athematica] Stat 
athemati 
hysics 


M.S. for Teachers, ! 
S 


iomedical and Related Sciences 
natomy 


lic robic logy 
athology 
harmac Ology 
hysiology 


dicine Degrees 
ined Master of Science and Doctor of Medic 
nts interes ted i 


> or of 
M ter of Science ane Te 2i 
pen Mee Pe } vr ate 5choc of 
makis aes imission to the Gradua the Scl 
nts tor admi : ; Sc 
Cine must mee > requirements f : M p » des ree program of 100 
| £N ^aicint < 1 
and Sci s i lt ti Joctor of Medi | 
| S 3 ster hours 
T ast * | Aim I m of 30 semeste S 
M I sts Of a minimu 
e aster OT Si lence program consis 
dit and tulfillmer " 


imum 
2). A maximu 
ijirement (see pages 91—92). 
it of the tool require! 
Semester hours of credi 
Octor of Me d 


n 


i tof 
sted as a part oj 
| 's completec 
ro ' »-Jevel COUTSeS ( Ha toward the 
t for gradua * d mc alreadv applié d 
" lum (an 
icine degree curriculutr 
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bachelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirement 
Master of Science legree [he remaining 18 semester hours of work, 
most programs in ides a thesis, must be work in the basic medical $ 
normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Graduate S« hool 
and Sciences l 
[ 
Joint Master’s—Juris Doctor Program i 
Students interested in working concurrently toward the Juris Dox tordi 
the National Law Center and a master’s degree in the Graduate School 


ind Sciences must meet the requirements for admission to both s« hooli 
requirements in each degree program It is possible for a student to % 


work for both degree programs within four years 


Dual Program for Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy Degrees 


ified students who seek both the 
Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements thath 
fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently and sef 
established in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and t he 
School of Arts and Sciences I 
A student working toward these degrees may apply a maxi imul 
semester hours of approved course work in the School of Medicine a 


D 


\ dual program wailable to qua 


Sciences toward the minimum of 48 hours of course work require d 
for the General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral candidacy. THS 
work is normally taken during the semesters that alternate with thet 
program and in the years following the award of the M.D. degree h 
research for the dissertation may begin concurrently with the final á 
hours of graduate course work leading to the General or Cumulat W 
tion. The estimated t » for the completion of this dual program is 
rospective student 

| School of Arts andi, 
and th ine and Health Sciences separately through esl 


procedures pon admission to both schools, the student may then Af 


In order to enter the dual icm program, à Į 
te 


ipply sion to both the Gradua 


affiliation with the dual degree program. Work toward the Doctor of i 
degree is periormed under the jurisdiction f a dej partmental 
committee 

j 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES tl 
h 


The Master's Programs | 
nless otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are appli: 
candidates for the degre« t Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, 
Forensic Science Mast« ff Music, Master of Science. Master of S8 
l'eachers, and Master of Science in Forensic Science h 


1. General Requirements—For a master's degree program int luding 
the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of 
graduate work, including 6 semester hours of thesis research, is requi € 
master's degree program that does not include a thesis, the number of, 
hours of approved graduate course work is determined by the Er i 
normally consists of from 30 to 36 semester hours. The program WE 
thesis is not an individual student option and is not available fr 
department. Departments can and often do set requirements abov@™ ft 
mum required by the Graduate School 


rk taken to nake up deficiencies is never counted as part of the 
Tements leadir g to a master's degree. | pon approval, up to one-half of the 
red graduate work may be taken in courses offered by the other affiliated 
utlons of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
Inc., or by another degree-granting division of this University. If credit is 
erred from another inst tution (see Transfer of Credit, below), the number 


nester hours which may be taken at an affiliated Consortium institution is 
ed by the number of hours accepted as transfer credit 

master’s degree candidates must complete degree requirements by the 
dar date specified in the program of studies, which in no case will exceed 
years. Extensions beyond the specified time period may be granted in 
tional cir umstances, but the student will be required to register and pay 
credit hours of Reading and Research each semester 

Academii Work Li Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 
j each semester; part-time students must register for 6 semester hours each 
Ster. Students who work more than 20 hours per week must be part-time 
nts. These requirements do not apply to students who have fewer than 9 
ster hours (full t e) or 6 semester hours (part time) remaining to 


lete 3 : i : 
te their programs. No more than 15 semester hours may be taken during 
ne semester 


de te . 
gts Who are employed more than 20 hours per week are expected to 


fo - i > . 
Sex Part-time academic progams, and they will not be permitted to 
Or more than 6 credit hours in any semester 


lr T. 
ansjer of Credit. .A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours of 


ate Course work required for a degree may be approved for transfer to the 
late School from the Division of Continuing Education and Summer 
En another degree nting division of this University, or another 
anh ollege or university. For a transfer of credit to be approved, all of 
M onditions must be met the course work must have been taken 
s on to the Graduate School, it must be approved as part of the 

Sram of studies, it must not have been applied to the completion 


uireme y 
e s nts for another degree, it must be post-baccalaureate graduate-level 
wor , 


1 


it must have been taken within the past two years, and the student 


lVe rece; ides 
i ° received a grade of B or better in each « ourse for which a transfer of 
S re ee wi 

“quested. This action must be requested in writing and approved by 


"partme - 
: p , vental advisor and the dean. A transcript of the course work must be 
before the re 


Vot rement Master's degree candidates in the following programs 
es, applied 001 requirement: Master of Arts in the fields of administrative 
matics, a namat S, art apy, criminal justice, legislative affairs, 
lesis Option IC policy, and speech-language pathology and audiology 
© In the : Forensic Sciences; Master of Music; Master of 
„and d mathematics, « hemical toxicology, employment 
11 science; ster of Science for Teachers; and Master 

the field of theatre. All other master’s degree candidates 

Ccessfully complete a tool requirement in a foreign language, 

Or Computer programming, or by graduate course work 
“partment (see option [c] below). In place of a tool 
tes for the degree of Master of Fine Arts in the fields of 
photography, printmaking, sculpture, or visual 

- Complete a methods course selected by the Department 


quest can be considered 


atistics 


major d 


The tool requirement examination should be passed prior to the begit 
raduate work; students who have not ful fill 
requirement must register for the appropriate course at the beginning} 


the third semester of 


e 
third semester. Students who elect graduate course work outside tht 
lepartment in order to fulfill the tool requirement must complete this} 
work before taking the comprehensive examination or undertaking thesi 
Courses taken to satisfy the tool requirement usually cannot be í ounted 
semester-hour requirement for the master’s degree. No master’s call 
may attempt a tool examination more than three times. A tool requirem 
filled at another university cannot be used to fulfill the requirement} 
University l 
With the approval of the department directing the student's prog 
study, the tool requirement may be selected from the following option 
on (a student may regit 


ling course for nonmajors or m ike irrangements w 


(a) Passing a foreign language reading examinati 


the appropriate reac 
appropriate department to take the examination on the s¢ heduled da 
student majoring in a foreign language may not select that language @ 
this requirement. English may not be elected as a tool requirement 
(b) Completing a course in mathematics, statistics, or computer progréj 


that is approved by the appropriate department and by the Gi iduate Sdi 


passing a special examination covering the approved course materi il, d 


tered by the appropriate department, at the level of the final examinati 
(c) Completing with a grade of B or better a minimum of six semester™ 


graduate course work in a department other than the student's major 
ment. Three semester hours of this course work will not be counted toii 
minimum semester-hour requirement of the student’s degree programi 

5. The Thesis—The main purposes of a master’s thesis are to demons 
student's ability to make independent use of information and training 
furnish objective evidence of constructive powers in a chosen fiel! 


student registers for six semester hours of thesis research and must col 


f 


the thesis no later than four calendar years after the initial regis 
Registration for thesis research entitles the student to the advice and dj 
of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. THS 
subject must be approved by the faculty member who will be direct 
thesis. The thesis—in its final form, with one copy and a certificate of afi 
signed by the thesis director and by at least one departmental reader w% 


i ' i 
presented to the dean no later than the date announced in the Un 
Calendar. All theses must meet the form, stvle, and other requirements% 


in a pamphlet, Information Concerning Theses and Dissertations, aval 
the Office of the Dean 

6. Master's Comprehensive Examination—Most master's degree C8 
must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the majori 
Examinations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that result 
filed in the Graduate School Office no later than the day before the] 


meets to approve the list of graduates. The nature and form of the exami 
is the responsibility of the department or program i 
A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examina 
exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department 
dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examination dati 
student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the examin" 
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satisfy this requirement 

(d) Substitution of certain graduate course work as follows: a minim 
semester hours, completed with grades of B or better, in a departme 
than the student's major department, in place of one foreign language 
examination. Certain departments may permit options (c) and (d) in 
both foreign language reading examinations; certain departments, as W 
permit 12 hours of graduate course work in another department to sd 
tool requirement 

Students permitted to elect options (a) or (c) above who enter the € 
School with a bachelor's degree must satisfy the first tool requiremel 
completion of 15 semester hours of course work; students entering 
master's degree must satisfy the first tool requirement no later than thé 
semester of registration as a candidate for the Doctor of Philosophy 
Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement under options (a), (b), and 
three of the semester hours' credit earned under option (d) (six if optit 
permitted in place of both foreign language reading examinations) wil 
counted toward the minimum semester hour requirement for the deg 

Further information regarding the various tool requirements may bef 
the Graduate School’s Student Handbook 


5. The General Examination—Each student is required to comp 
General Examination no later than the semester following the compl! 
course requirements. The General Examination is composed of a! 
examination five to six hours in length in each of the areas of study com 
the student's total program; the time permitted between each examill 
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is in effect in the fields of chemistry and physiology, and in the 
psychology a system of two comprehensive examinations is used. St 
these fields should consult the appropriate department for informati 
its system | 

A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination 4 
exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department 
dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examination datil 
student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the -— 


permitted 
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indication of success in the second unit. Passing of comprehensive £ 


tions at the minimum level does not necessarily give this indication’ 


6. The Degree of Master of Philosophy—Upon departmental recó 
tion and approval of the dean, the degree of Master of Philosophy | 
awarded to students who have successfully completed all requiremetll 
Doctor of Philosophy degree up to and including the General Examir 
have been approved for the second unit. Not all departments recs 
students for this degree 
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in unusual oppo! ; develop new dimensions in the discip 


American civilization. This program of study is open to students ¥ 
oward the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy and is if 


prepare them for research, teaching, and museum-related careers 


The Art f George Washington University has made 8 


Department « 
ments with the Smithsonian Institution to offer graduate programs of stil 


research in museun tudies leading to the degree of Master ot Arts in 
of art history with a concentration in museum training. The Departml 
made similar arrangements with the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer 


the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African! 
National Museum of American Art, the Phillips Collection, the R 
Gallerv, and the Textile Museum 

A program of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy intl 
of American civilization with emphasis on library research and colled 
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offered bv George Washir yn University by arrangement with the Lib 


Congress. The coordinator of the Library Program and the staff @ 
orientation seminar and other courses and supervise students in readi 
research 


and in work on such library problems as indexing, catalogi 


bibliography 


For further information concerning these programs, contact one 
following offices at George Washington Universitv: the Graduate S« hool 
ind Sciences for those who are interested in any of the fields listed abf 


Art Department for those interested in art museum training, the Al 


Studies Program for those interested in the field of American civilizat 


George Washington University, in cooperation with two other uniM 
and the Folger Shakespeare Library, helped establish the Folger Inst 
Renaissance and 18th-Centurv Studies as a cooperative venture in 8 
studies in the humanities. Fifteen universities are now member instil 
Seminars nited to 12 students each) are offered each semester um 


direction of American and foreign scholars. The Folger Library forms? 


itute. All participants enrolled in the seminars are granted a 


the collecti of re books, manuscript ind reference materials 
Library. All registered st its are eligible to apply for admission 19 
more oi the eminar ugh priority in enrollment will be ac 
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sponsoring institutions 


Further information, including a listing of seminar topics, is availablé 


Office of the Gra luate School of Arts and Sciences or at the Folger Shak’ 
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OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is currently offering the 1% 
degree programs off campus: (1) the Master of Arts in the fields of Adm 
tive Sciences, Criminal Justice, Legislative Affairs, and Public Poli@ 
concentrations in Environmental and Resource Policy and in Telecom 
tions Policy); and (2) the degree of Master of Forensic Sciences. Not all’ 


programs may be available in any given year 
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INTRODUCTION hi 

The University began offering profess} nal courses for teachers 1n 1900s! 


| n of Education. In 1909 the Division! 


in 1907 it establish: 


xe. which in its early years was coll 


cation became the le 
largely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level » 

In 1928 the Teachers College became the School of Education anita 
provision was made for advanced study. Since that time the Sdi« 
ontinued to grow; it now comprises à broad range of graduate ang 
graduate programs To reflect the current scope of its offerings, th. 
of the School was changed in 1978 to the School of Education and? 
Development Lu 

l'he School of Education and Human Development prepares teat hersU 
service and service industry pers: nnel, resource and support persomte 
idministrators for professio al service. The School also offers opporture 
experienced professionals t extend and enrich their education The PP 


xt the broad ne eds of persons who seek knowledge? ^ 


r 
o provide effective learning and teaching, research servit 


t 
ttings. The School’s programs address the 


leadership in a variety ot set 


iton 


ire lesigne ict 


necessary 


persons interested in careers in elementary and secondary schools 
include the preparation of individuals for all areas of education and 
development, covering the life span from pre-s: hool through the dull 
both the publi ind private sectors of society 

Thus. a degree in Education and Human Development 1 
preparation for teaching in s hools but also for careers in a variety of pull 
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S nol S 


ie liberal al 


private human service and service industry settings. A significant pe 
ts. In addition, the program 


r l r ' +} 
e irse I 


the requ 
opportunities for students to develop criti | thinking and reasoning; 
leadership, organizationa and planning skills. Emphasis is plac 
developing the human relationship qualitie that are essential in fit 
require involvement with people in all age ranges and from all walks 
The School of Education and Human Development is the administré 
for three departments: EGucauol Human Kinetic and Leis , Stud 
Special Education. In addition to programs f study leading to its dem 
School offers credit and noncredit workshops ae signed specifically to^ 
svstems and other cl entele ii 


unique needs of metropolitan area sí hoo 
industry and government : 
Special curricula are tà lored on an individual basis for liberal art$ 


and graduates of other profession il schools who are interested in teac 


other human services areas l'he School also offers a wide range ot 093 


teachers who wish to renew license ind for provisk nal teachers wh? 
prepare for teaching certificates } 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are prov ded by the Universil¥ 
Center. Field experiences are provided in cooperatior with public amd 


schools, sot ial and health agencies, museums nstitutions in the } 
community, and community ind junior colleges / 
l'he schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of bot 


and part-time students 


Education for Careers in Teaching 
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administration. Doctoral and specia t programs are offered in adulti 
human resource devel pment, counseling, and human devel pmen 

indergraduate level programs of study provide a stro 
irts 


rai education ( imponent 


experiences. Graduates are prepared to enter a 


protessional studies, and supers 


specialty career field ol 


» ee programs offer advanced sj 
ield, and doctoral p 


programs provide leadel 


with graduate studies Master's deg 
studies in a selected fiel 


resear h SKIIIS 


REGULATIONS 


see Admissions, Res istration, Fees and Financ ial Regulations, ant 


lions 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGRE ES 


The School of Educat and Human Development offers undef 
programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Edu ition and 
eiementary and secondary education elementary educil 
ly childhood edu ation, special education implementary teacher f 
and human services) and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and 


econdary physical education dance education 
therapy, dance as a perform 


Dex elopment 


otudies elementarv/s 


z art, e ercise and sport and travel and 

i 

Entrance Requirements for Freshmen and Sophomores f 

Good character and an a idemic background ippropriate for the prd 

studies contemplated ars equired à 
Requirement f 


the freshman and/or sophomore yeu 


follows ) 

| in à eptable certificate of zraduation fr Im an accredited Sik 
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on pages 67—68 and 71-73 of this Bulletin 
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ACADEMY WORK LOA 
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Filteen to 17 semester hours of credit onstitute a normal program, A? 

with à quality-point ndex of 3.00 or higher m iV, with the permissio] 

lean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19 
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n in high school must take 
1ese, French, German, 


E Hebrew. 


ion completion of the 
Nation PA 
Ithen x 
d natics lew students a I ] registration in Math 30 are re- 
> Prior trat r 


nation in algebra and 

are required, prior to 
Igebra. (See spec ific mathe- 
secondary education majors.) 


hometr V 


maximum of 30 hours by 
Program (CLEP) tests or 
the departments of Columbian 
ing a waiver examina- 
; of credit in the School of 
of credit may be 

ved since 1941 
) have earned bache- 
n may satisfy some 
rr special departmental 
tion on the CLEP tests and 


departments 


e filled out and returned to 


104 


Requirements for the Degrees 


imended I legret 1 tudent m t satisfy T ad 
residence, scholarship. and ( ici n requirements. The amount € 
rk req d for bache legrees is f vs 
Bachel f Arts ] Li d I De pment—elemental 
] elementa [zT l [ M uianood educatio nd Ter 1 ed 
complement t rogral ummum OF 126 semester hours: sé 
K n d in Sei í 6 semester hou: 
Bachelor é Kinet nd Leisure Studies—dancel 
1 semester hours; elementary/secondarv physical education, dane 
uon, dance as a performing art | exercise and sport, 124 semesté 
travel and tourism 20 semester hx | 
l 
| 
Candidate T, T. I leg I nplete satisfactorily a m 
of 30 semester hi s wł ie School of Education and Human B 
ment | 
)EAN'S LIS 
I e eligible ir the Je ta ll-time tudent must obtain ualif 
lex of f pleted duri he past semester. A M 
dent. to be « gible must btain jualitv-point index of 3.5 n the 


semester hours of course work. Such part-time students must hai 


enrolled for at least one three-hour course each semester ind res dent, 
+} ww j : -— t he T 
le pt ) Í Í 
^ K 
\ 
For the sy stem of gr 


grading and of computing s holarship see page 49 


In order to graduate, a student must h ive a quality-point index ofk 
2.25. A quality-point index of at 


least 2.25 is required before perma, 
granted to do stu lent tea hing in the senior vear lk 


Probatior | student who fails t naintain a quality-point index OMY 
25 ) ( 1D uon. Ihe student remain in probation as loir 
dex 1s below 2 ) or until probation is rem ved by the Student Come 
Suspension—A student on probation who fa is to raise the index 


the time specified may be uspended te 

à student suspended for poor schol irship may, within 10 days, aplih 
ase through the dean to the Stu lent ( ommittee. If the case appetit, 
remediable ind the student scholarshi; seems | kely to improve the. 
tee may readmit the student on probation. A student denied readmisSly, 
again, after a lapse of a calendar year petition the ( ommittee through ™,, 
for readmission. A student suspended tw ll 


wice will not be readmitted. Eti 


SE OF CORRE EN 
th 
Any student whose written oi spoken English in any course is unsali 


Ei 
uctor to the dean. The dean may assign sup 
tary work, without academii credit. 1 


may be reported by the instr 


varying in amount with the ne "lle. 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tule 
is Charged. The granting of a degree may be delaved for failure to mak fe; 
deficiency in English to th« satisfaction of the dean dioi 


50 or 


f may ' t 
, e one course à 


Bler and r 
le Student’: 


f 
| Index 


1 will be recorded 
student’s quality- 

tour pass/no pass 

yn. Students may 

1, after the end of 

> course instructor. 

be taken on the pass/no 


; 


ption until the second 


(Authorized 
tations 
ied, the instructor 
vork (usually the 
). When required work 
uctor to change the grade 
SE tor will decide whether 
it bec > of I t r to allow the I ' to remain The grade of I 
: here or by taking its 


aDpri 


alent el 


r teacher education majors. 


the National Teacher Examina- 
I nation receive individual 
regular transcript services 


Arts in Education and 

1 secondary education, elementary educa- 

| education: complementary teacher 

general educational backgrounds, (2) 

s in one or more teaching fields, (3) 

rmation and skills adequate for the beginning 


f tituad 


udes needed for success in teaching. 


pl inned t 


al commang of 
i VA 


ion depends upon the teaching position for which the 
l'hose planning to teach in elementary schools need a 
Y in several fields. Those preparing to teach in junior or 
must demonstrate « ompetence in a major teaching field. A 
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minor teaching field is 


optional, but recommend d. The student shoill 
teaching-field preparation during the first tw Veal 
l'eaching-field requirements for secondary edu ition majors, devel 
ooperation with appropriate libs T 


“beral arts departments of the Univell 
lude satisfactory ompietion of prescribe idemic courses in ones 
fields and satisfact ry nplet Í | 


[acto ompietion of the pre ribed special methods 
Prescribed a idemic urses vary in number in accor lance with the s@ 
complexity of the teaching field and the lic: nsing requirements of thel 
tat 
Lares 


Professional Education 


The basi )TOfessional 


information, skills and attitudes needed by bef, 
teachers ire DI ided thi 


'ugh à sequence of courses to be taken throu 
i 


four years of 


unde iduate study. Le tures and clas discussions ame 
coordinated with held work. Instruc ion is differenti ited to meet the 
those preparing to teach on the 


various levels elementary, junior M l 
senior high sch | 
Ihe prescribed special methods are concerned primal 
gulding, and ev iduatir 


with the content of tea hi 


methods of initi ‘earning experiencesm#, 
ng fields. They attempt to bring to the student 1 


ie accumulated experience of su cessful teat, 


suggestions drawn from t 


addition, the courses 


review the teaching-field content currently in? 
S( hools ic 
Education Curriculum 


The following S the curr 
Bachelor of Arts in 


cuium for the first t 


WO years in preparation 
Education and Human Development degree with}, 

fields in elementary or se indary education elementary education/eatili 

ind special education complementary teacher program! 


Pr 


hood education. 


fa: 
IL: 
Educatio Educ 50, 71, 72. 104 (for students in elen entary anys 
opecial Education secondary education and the double-maior prograllllie c 
SpEd 57, 58, 100, and Edu 102, 104 (for sped (: 
lucation majors) T Tw 
Englis} Engl 9 or 10: 11 12; 51-5 r 191-92 SDF 
Mathe at Math 9 a 0 (f t 


tath ind 10 I dents lementan lu atidi, 
pecial education, and the Ible-major pr im); É 
semesters chosen from Math 3 6 9 o 10 (for se ond 
ication majors D 


Scien Ihree semesters (tw. biological science and ong&illeci 
)hvsica ience or vice versa] for student elemi 
tary education, special education ind the double malian 
program; two semesters for second iry ed ation maji 
Courses are to be chosen from BiSc 4 4 or 11-12; CH 
3—4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; or P} ind 2, or 9-10. Sime 
oocial Science Hist I 4 


ir 72 and another 


social science course (fac. 
in elementary education special educati 

ind the double-maior pi gram); Hist 71-72 or PS« 1 athe n 
tor secondary education majors Eu 


— s atata? E c 
ie Pee et teen nL eae 
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id. 2; Hist 39—40; 


Soc 1 and 2 


secondary education majors; 
education, special 


or program 


special educa- 


60—63 

fession Qa 1 " 5 re ants i 
econd-semester sophomore students in 
— Preparation progran 'lementary education, secondary education. 
entary edu I child education, and special education: com- 
Uwe teacher pr i nust file an application for permission to 
dts the professi ud junior and senior years. 
$ ‘ons may be « ed in the Office of the Dean or the Office of 
ratory Expe idemic adi rs must recommend students for the 

h à 


required 


1 
component in the 
ICat ; 


ipproved for student teaching 
lemic advisors. A grade-point average 
ll as a valid medical certificate 
t and is free of tuberculosis. 
ir requirements are as follows. 


itary Education Program 


' three semester hours each, to be selected with approval of 
ind music survey courses (mav be taken on a P/NP basis) and 
2 hours of science courses (must include courses in both 
ological sciences) and 9 hours of social science courses, to be 
with approval of the ac sor; Econ 1; Geog 1 or 2; Hist 71 or 72; Math 9, 


courses are listed above as requirements under general 


Cal and bi 


Of these 


11St 


redit hours are required 


consisting of Educ 105, 110, 111, 112, 128, 


~Ourses are in addition to Educ 50, 71, 72, and 104 taken during the 
WO years 


al E ation: C 
ducation: Complementary eacher Program 

UA DU ION RI . . 
L EDUC ATION REQUIREN NTS (See Education Curriculum, above.) 
CT-AREA SPECIALI 


TION 
as the elementary education program above, plus Psyc 101. 
SSIONAI COURSES 

quired courses are SpEd 102, 189, 170, 103, 190, 101, 199, 160, and 168; 


108 ERGRADUATE AND 
1 


it 
hc 
Early childhood education can be selected as a concentration by elefe. 
education majors. The general education, subject-area spec ializatify 


Elementary Education/Early Childhood Education 


professional courses are the same as those required for elementary edis. 
In addition, students are required to complete Educ 132, 150, 152, Ibi 
154 ] 
. : bi 
Secondary Education Programs Í 

AE 
In the secondary education program a number of teaching-field spe ialify 
are offered. However, it is strongly recommended that wherever pose 
candidate undertake the equivalent of a minor in an interdisciplinar, 
area. Early counseling by the program advisor is urged to ensure à balang, 


realistic program of study. The requirements in the secondary edi; 


[ 
program are as follows hr 
GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See Education Curriculum, above bi 

i 


SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATIONS bi 


Art—42 credit hours, including Art 1 and 31—32 or 71-72, and two sedi 
third-group art history courses if open to undergraduates; 24 credit how 
selected from the following: Art 21-22, 23-24, 41-42, 51-52, 57—589fq 
81-82, 123—24, 125-26, 127-28, 131-32, 143-44, 151-52, 153-54, Mc 


163—684, 166, 179—80, 181, 182, 189—90, 235 
Biologv—44 credit hours, including BiSc 11 12; 24 credit hours in uppis 
biological science courses; Chem 11-12 and 50 I, 
Chemistrvy—40—44 credit hours, including Chem 11-12 and 22 or 15—16in 
111, 134, 151—52, 153—54, 191; Math 6, 30, 31; Phys 1 and 2 n 


Communication and Theatre—39 credit hours, including CmTr 1, 11,48 
49, 101, 103, 112, 121; plus 12 credit hours to be selected from $ 


communication (CmTr 126, 127—28, 133, 134, 143, 144), drama (CmTr i 
151-52, 154, 155-56, 165-66], or radio television (CmTr 75, 133, 1340F 
145, 147, 149), as approved by the advisor te 


Earth Science—49—52 credit hours, including BiSc 3—4; Chem 11 12;4 
2, 111, 125, 151; Math 3 and 6; Phys 1; 9—12 additional credit hóy, 
approved by the advisor, to be selected from the following: Anth 186; G 
128, 141, 163, 189 ? 
: ; € 
English—39 credit hours, including Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 52, 71 72,14. 
or 117, 127—28; CmTr 11; and 9 credit hours to be selected from the folldi i 
approved by the advisor: Engl 133—34, 135-36, 153—54, 155—56, 161-54. 
64, 165—660, 167—68, 171-72, 173-74, 17 'B 
French—42 credit hours, including Fren 9, 10, 51—52 or 91—92 103,18. 


110, and two full-year second-group French literature courses; 6 se 
hours from the following: Art 109, 110; Engl 115; a foreign language oth 
French, as approved; Hist 141—42; Psyc 115 P 


General Scienci 43—45 credit hours, including BiSc 3—4; Chem D 
| 


16, and 22: Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10: 10 additional credit hours in sol 

approved by the advisor; 9 credit hours of math to be selected Mi 
following: Math 3, 6, 30, 31, 32, 33 hu 
Geograph 24 credit hours, including Geog 1; 3 credit hours select 


Geog 104, 105, 106; 6 credit hours selected from Geog 127, 133 145,1 
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51; 6 credit hours selected from Geog 2, 124, 125, 140, 141, 143; and 6 


hours selected from Geog 3, 107, 108, 132, 134, 135, 136, 137, 142. 


N—36 credit hours. including Ger 9-10, 51-52, 179-80, and 18 addition- 


lit hours in German, as approved by the advisor. 
Hist 39—40 and 71-72; 6 credit hours of a 


I—42 , 
y—42 credit hours, including 
| of the three following groups, 


research seminar; 6 credit hours in eat I 
rove i j 4 i i 
"es by the advisor: Europe; United States; and Russia, Asia, 
è | | : 

in America; 6 additional credit hours, as approved by the advisor, in 
le of the preceding g 
matics—39 credit hours, including Mi , 31, 32, 
Iree additional second hird 

isor; Stat 129 
—48 credit hour: uding Mus 2, 5-6, 103—4, 131, 132, 138, 151; 6 

instrument); 12 credit hours of 


33, 121, 123 or 124, 


hour 

Irs of applie 

xd Tw WC ms : 
music (minor instn nts er t major, including piano, voice, 


ensemble 


- ; Math 30, 31, 32, 33; Phys 14, 15, 16, 161, 


36 credit ho irs 
64, 165. 167 
an—: | X 
i 36 credit hours, including Slav 92. 109-10, 161-€ 

‘ours of electives in | literature from Slav 101, 

0, 125, 141 
l Scie 

2: a nces—42 credit hours, inclu ling Econ 1-2; Hist 39—40, 71-72; 

^7 9 credit h to be selected from the following: Anth 1-2; Geog 1, 2; 
' 4; plus 12 credit he f second-group courses, as approved by the 
seography and regional science, his- 


OIOV, 


or, from anthror 

politica] ; 

: ai science, and sociok 

Bn A6 eon 

ear 42 credit hours, includi an 9-10, 51-52 or 91-92, 109-10; three 

c ( T N " ` . ; 

i» Ourses selected fr 'cond-g Spanish or Spanish-American 
e ( ; : i r à 

172 EL S; 6 cre urs to be .cted from the following: Anth 115, 

Spar ^ Art 110, 1 16, 1 147: Engl 115; a foreign language other 

“pan z q ~ 

Sa as Hist 161, 162, 163-64, 165, 166; PSc 


a roved yg 1 161 2, 
84; Psve <n gi , 161; 


ch and i 
7 id Hearing—15 credit hours, including SpHr 11, 101, 103; 6 credit 
£ selected fron ues 


ESSIONA] COUR 
require 
ne r r i ^ e 99° 
Tgr idunt: pre redit hours, consisting of Educ 105, 22: (for 
c ate credit : EI - x 
ted fre 1 wes. E 19,19 edit hours), and 3 credit hours 
I 1 ; -— ^ 
ti n Educ 136, 13 38, 139, 14 2. 144, 146. These courses are in 
lon to the foll biz x 
: Edu E following completed during the first two 
: L2 7) 4 
ACY are V, 71, 72, 104 urses in the teaching of reading and computer 
, “re recommended ct f i : ma 
dictions nope SIM v are required for employment in many 


e 
lor of Arts in Educ 


àn Services p ation and Human Development- 


rogram 


Hu 

màn Ser 

1 to work in th. t 1 iS i | for persons who are employed or 

ditals ind i ! DE capot , tvpes of human service areas: 
` l (alti i r ; i 

and alco} iz oM ncies, reside | centers, cultural institutions, 
à NOL é : í n 

Intàry agen, a ibilitation programs, correctional institutions, and 
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"| I ] | le 
The Human Services Program enables students to: (1) develop know 
the diverse human services field and of the functions of direct and1 
human services roles; (2) develop awareness of, and sensitivity to, multi 


interacting 1 


human values in a pluralistic society; (3) develop human W 


tion and leadership skills; (4) intervene effectively in a helping role; (5)8 
advance in human services occupations; and (6) prepare for graduate stu 
profess onal field 

The program includes a variety of courses and field-work expe 
Opportunities are provided for acquaintance with diverse human? 
settings and professionals in the field and for academic cí ncentral 
selected departments of George Washington University 

Programs for students are individually planned after an evaluation is® 
previous professional and educational experiences and long-range go@, 


vanced standing may be awarded for liberal arts and specialized. 


comple ted at accredited ylleges and universities 
Students are required to complete the following requirements for the! 


either in previous work at another accredited institution of higher « duc 


t George Washington University. The final 30 semester hours IP 


completed at George Washington University 


] 


Core Courses Educ 5 1, 72, 104, 105, 182; SLP 152; and 15 addition 


in the core program selected with adviso™ 


lected in the following fields: admin! 
| education, rehabilitation speci 


reation, adult education, heal? 
services administration, and human resource developmel! 


Englist Engl 9 or 10 and 13 
Communicatio CmTr. 11, 121 E 
k 
statisti S t with ad )DI 1 
Scit € BiSc 3—4 
Social Sciences Courses selected with advisor's approval: 6 hours of histo 
or political science; 9 hours each of anthropology 8 
sociology; 6 additional hours including a course in prof 
ional ethic 
Electives 
Tota 
E 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies Curriculum 


Ihe programs are designed to prepare students for teaching and in? 
Students interested in the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and V 
Studies with a specialization in elementary/secondary physical educ ati? 
complete the following courses during the first two years. (Students 5 
begin to acquire competency in several physical activities in the firn 
years.) 
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HKLS Four semester hours selected from first-group HKLS courses 
(59, 60, 61, 62 rec ommended); HKLS 102, 103, 111- 12, 130, 
139, 150, 151 


ath/Science iS 4 em 3—4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; or Phys 1 and 


ial Sciences 


he following: AmCv 7 
d 2; Hist 39—40; Hist 71- 


two years in 


Le; reparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics 
Aisure Stu 


degree with a specialization in dance education: 
Fnglish ngl 10, 11 « 51-52 72, or 191-92 
HKLS 


numbered 10—58, 


Educ ation 
fath/Science 


ial Scien: 
" 1ces 
1 from the following: AmCv 
2: Geog 1 and 2; Hist 39—40; PSc 1 and 


t twe 
J à " n EM n 
Leis years in preparation for the Bachelor ot Science in Human Kinetics 
4 Sure ) " 1 " 
re Studies degree with a specialization in dance as a performing art: 
glish Eng žė ae 4.5 »- , 12 
HKLS KLS 108. 11 opa cS 15 


es numbered 10—58, 121 or 
i 14 
lumar 
ESY n and theatre courses, including 
12 
Math/Se iene 


;: Math 3, 6, 9, 10; Phys 1, 2, 


st two v 
years - C a re : 
d Leisure St di preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics 
udies degree with a specialization in dance therapy: 


Engl 
“glis MAC 
H h: Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 51-52, 71-72, or 191-92 
umaniti 
es à 
3 One music, art, or communication and theatre course 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE BULLETIN 


Science BiSc 3—4, 
Social Sciences: Psyc 5, 8, 101, 110; Soc 1: Anth 2 
i 79 


Education: Educ 71 


HKLS Courses chosen from HKLS 52, 
credit), and 108, 150, 157 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of S lence in Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies degree with a specialization in exercise and sport 
English Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 


Social Science: Four courses selected from AmCv, Anth, Eco! 
PSc, Psyc, Sox 


Math/Science Two courses selected from BiS« 
Math 9-10, Phys 1-2 or 9 


HKLS HKLS 103, 111 2 ) 130, 150 
courses total a minimum of 9 ci 


sor's approval 
Electives 


l'otal 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies Specializations 


Prerequisite—For the first two years of the Ba helor of Science in Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies curriculum. see abo 

Specialization in Dance Education, ji rand senior rs—Educ 104, 
HKLS 109—10, 117, 119, 133, 1 ; : ] 
plus 9 credit hours of electives 

Specialization in Dance as « j 
credit hours selected trom HKL: -98, 121, or 123; and HKLS 1( 109-10, 

i 


, JUNOT and senior years —20 
120, 135-36, 137, 141—42, 144, 173, 175 plus 11 credit hours of electives 

Specialization in Dance Therapy, junior and senior years—10 credit hours 
selected from HKLS 10—58; HKLS 106, 107. 108, 109, 110, 113 or 114, 117, 11% 
120, 136, 137, 141, 142, 144, 150, 157, 173, 175, 184 

Specialization in Elementary/Secondarv Physical Education, junior and 
senior years—60 credit hours are required: CmTr 1 or 11 Educ 102, 103, 104 
105, 112; En or 72; HKLS 105, 113, 114, 122, 133. 138, 139, 164, 171; plus 
12 hours of an HKLS area of concentration and nine hours of electives. 

Specialization in Exercise and 5port, jun id senior years—60 credit 
hours are required: Engl 51 or 71 and Engl 52 or 72; CmTr 1, 11. or 111; HKLS 
100, 113, 114, 138, 139. 140, 159, 164, 171. plus two additional HKLS courses 
to be selected with advisor's approval; 27 hours of electives sele« ted from Educ 
72, 104, 105, 112; T&T 104; BAd 102, 105: Jour 116; Stat 129; or other courses 
as approved by the advisor 


Travel and Tourism Program 


The Travel and Tourism Program is designed for students who are employed 1? 
or wish to obtain entry-level positions leading to management roles in hot& 
and accommodations administration and marketing, airline sales and manage? 


Ment, travel agency — 
Sector, travel-related Lar 
available in tourism d« 

as well as association 


Management tou 
Cal areas such as states 
The Ty l 
understandin 
Social, 


ave 


Cultural, « 
(2) gain a theoret 
models t| 
tems, and 


iat ut Le e 
implementa 
Considerati 
Diques for ass isting e 
through travel 
graduate study 


The program in 
Students have the « 
Professiona] goals. Adv 
at acy redited colleges 

Stu 
either 
at 


lent ire re 


In previc 


George Washingt 1 


à 
Completed at George V 


Busing 
Administrati DA 
Commun; ati ‘ 

Econon I 

I ngi 

Hun " n A 


" 
Mathemat 


Sox làl Scier 


` ved 
ONS invoiv 


y 


seme 


he 
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GRADUATE STUDY 

The School of Education and Human Development offers graduate programs 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Arts im 
Education and Human Development, Education Specialist, and Doctor of 
Education. 


ADES 


For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 
Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z 
Unauthorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Grades A, B, C, and F are counted in 
computing the quality-point index (see page 46) 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbols I (Incomplete) or the W 
(Authorized Withdrawal) be recorde e I indicates that a factory 
explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's failure 10 
complete the required work of the course. An instructor recording a grade of! 
will normally stipulate a date by which work must be completed. The 
instructor has the responsibility for changing the grade of I to an appropriate 
grade upon completion of work or, if work is not completed by the stipulated 
date, determining whether the grade of I should be changed to F or allowed 19 
remain in the record 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any student whose written or spoke nglis any course is unsatisfact 
may be reported by the instructor to the de: The dean may assign supplemé 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 


student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fe@ 
is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up suc 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean 


THE DEGREE OF M; R OF AR 

IN THE FIELD OF MUSEUM EDUCATION 

The School of Education and Human Developm ers an intensive interdis- 

ciplinary program in museum education. The program is designed to prepal® 

selected graduates, postgraduates, and professionals for work in art, history, % 
ence museums; Zoos, aquaria, or nature centers; and historical societies or 

sites. Graduates qualify to serve as liaison persons between schools am 

museums and as professionals in museum-related private and publi agencies 


Admission 


To be admitted to the program in museum education an applicant must (1) have 
a bachelor's degree from an accredited institution: (2) submit three writte? 
references attesting to quality of academic record and work experience; and (3 
be interviewed by the Selection Committee or make alternative arrangement? 
specified by the Committee. Skills in communication, a desire to study 8f 

learn from museum collections, and an ability to work with people a 
essential. Evidence of strong undergraduate, graduate, or professional expe™ 
ence in such fields as American studies, anthropology, art history, fine arts, 9 
the biological or physical sciences is desirable 


Plan of Study 


All degree candidates take five sequential core courses in three successi? 
semesters beginning in June and ending in April of the following year. 


" . useum-related academ 
Student alsi rsue I II eie 4 


In! apt l 
K discipline l'wo caref t mn a tudents serve two cay’ i | 
seum education experience. In epo is ae r alternative education ! 
Week as ‘nauseum resource consu E í r-d i-week tern " ps "^ ! 
Sites. In the spring se te 1 i ; fa write the Directo l 
Museum OI ( l tate ; ‘ i oe G N.VV ] 
Museum Ed t ‘rogram, Weorge vy 


Washington D.C. 200 


TE ATION 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDU( 


f 
| 
| 
I 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT e l 
Programs of study leading to the Ase eur , MK pective teat W 
Human Development are designed re f N 
SUE € N 
enced teachers to ncrease. un ie Seay j 
Skills and t. prepare for specia Là n | I j À 
Opportunities for Hege gradu ERE the subjects that are | \ 
Professional education, as well as s l 


to their n the fields listed on the f 
Master's pr n re avaliable in the n 


Brams are 


protessional objectives 


i 
Adult Education , - - 
The 


. Impe 
] n develops mi 
+} neid of adu eauca A 
program of study in the : 
posit 


udav 


| 
s X ther inst 
ntary organizations, and other 

nstitutions, volu rg 

lons in educationa i 


tutions in the 


t learning programs | 
: xe nsor adu earning [ —-— } 
: to UDC set > j nA understanding 
private or pt bain Tha i is and un 
The Students enrolled in this program obtain the skil , ring sioen 
dents enrolle« ] us | th roles of learnin I 
ited with € gee 
Tequired to perform functions asso =p the field of adult education 
administrate r, counselor, and consultan 


ve int Services 
Administration of College Student Developme 


The master": 
Services 
for entry 
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The Master's degree program in dance is des i 
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" lance, dance education 
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performance, or for specific areas of specialization, e.g., criticism, history, and 
research. The student plans with the advisor a course of study that considers 
individual background, professional interests, and career goals. Students from 
a variety of disciplines are accepted into the degree program 


Early Childhood Education 


The master’s degree program in early childhood education prepares teachers, 
directors, and supervisors in nursery schools, day care centers, and kindergar- 
s in the field 


tens, as well as researchers and program specialis 


Education and National Development 


This program of studies helps develop individual skills and competencies for 
organizational leadership or lea p support ur rapidly changing 
society. It provides a core of professional course work, along with competency- 
based electives, seminars, and internships in federal, state | agencies. 
The program is intended for active and developing leaders i ication and 
related fields in government, institutions, organizations, business. or industry 
who desire to understand and operate effectively in poli levelopment or 


policy development support areas. 


Elementary Education 


The master's degree program in element education is planned to help 
teachers continue their professional growth and advance in competence in 


their work in regular elementary school classrooms The program may be used 


to develop an academic specialization for work with elementary school 


children or to explore fields of specialization for present or future professional 
goals. 


Elementary/Secondary Administration 


The graduate program in educational administration is designed to prepare 
students for leadership roles in public and priva ' nizations. 
The master’s degree program in elementary and secondary administration 18 
considered to provide the minimum entry-level preparation for the positions Of 

. . s 7 j r 1 
principal, assistant principal, and head of department 


Exercise Science 


This program is designed to prepare the to a ; physical fitnessi 
prescribe therapeutic activities, conduct exercise ) . and evaluate 
program effectiveness. Placement opportunities for gradu: nclude occupa 
tional health and fitness programs, health spas and clubs. e vernment agencies; 
and business and industrial programs pesi. 


Gifted and Talented 


t 


This program is planned to help students to prepare themselves in a « ompre- 
hensive and research-based manner to teach gifted and talented individuals, @ 
design programs and prepare appropriate instructional strategies and materials 
for the gifted and talented, and to supervise or administer programs for the 
gifted and talented. Graduates will jared to work with gifted and talented 
individuals at a self-select level, ranging from early childhood throug 


adulthood. 
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Higher Education 


The higher education program affords the student a concentration in adminis- 
tration, tea hing, or curriculum. Courses prepare students for administrative 
Positions in areas generally encompassing college and university organiza- 
tions: academic affairs, public relations, finance, and development. 

uman Resource Development 


EM program of studi he fiel res > development is designed 
Or persons ei entering idvancing ir j associated with training, 
education, and d 


other large or; iniz the public or pri ctors. The program develops 
competencies ne nsil earning specialists, administra- 


tors, and consultants ir 


Individualized Master of Arts 
This program 
existing field 
Deve 


permits development of individualized programs that integrate 
s of knowledge, both within the School of Education and Human 
Un; lopment and between Education and other schools and departments of the 
-niversity and Consortium. The pr im is designed to meet specific profes- 
oer m tives of applicants with unique needs. It will be possible to relate 
b m study, special workshops, international experiences, and a thesis 
specialty led GUN tives l'here must be a balanc e between foundational and 
proe: a preparation and between theoretic al and practic al experience s. This 
-. 5-dm is available within the Departments of Education and Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies : 


Inte í > 4 
national Education and Adult Learning 


= > te pant lesigned for persons either er tering or advan ing in pc sitions 
industry tois raining, edi yn, and development activities in business, 
standing E nment, and other organizatii ns that require international under- 

: FTogram con based on the learning systems of other peoples 


and ¢ } 
t sultures as each refle lues, mores, customs, and current problems, 
lus helping the 


student develop a global frame of reference. 


Program Ev 


This ; 
this Interdisciplinary program 
evaluation profe 


training, publi 
Services 

institutio 
Social an« 


aluation 


repares lividuals for careers as program 
'ttings include such fields as education and 
riminal justice, employment, and welfare and human 
Opportunities exist in the federal and state governments, nonprofit 
ns, and other public and private agencies conducting evaluations of 
1 human services programs 


I 


f 
} 
)ITK S€ 


Rea di € 

2 ing Pr r oo 
g ogress Man agement: Cl ` ; 
l'eachers who have 


completed this program have been employed in various 
Schoo] systems : ! É : pto) 


tants as special reading teachers, reading clinicians, reading consul- 
5; OT r M o . wert i ` 4 
Selected f iding supervisors. Persons who complete the program (or courses 
teachir 9m itj will be more attractive candidates for regular classroom 
thing 
!8 positions, in addit to being more effective teachers. 


Rehak;i; E: 
habilitation Counseling 
This 
S progr . : i k : : 
Service Sram prepares individuals to provide counseling and psychosocial 


S tc s » cartel ' n : mec 
' People with physical, emotional, intellectual, or social disabilities. 
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Employment opportunities exist in state rehabilitation agencies, sheltered 
workshops, rehabilitation centers, mental health settings, industry, and other 
settings in the private sector 


School Counseling 


The school counseling program prepares indi 
counselors in elementary or secondary schools 


Secondary Education 

ior high school teachers 
who wish to further develop their skills and ies in teaching. The 
program is also useful to those | secondary schooling 
in the United St: 


Special Education 
Early Childhood Special Education 


The early childhood special education program consists of urs of graduate 
credit designed to provide insight and knowledge in the areas of the develop- 
ment of young exceptional children, handicapping conditions of early child: 
hood, identification and assessment procedures in earl dhood special 
education, clinical teaching of devek lly « 1 young children, and 
alternative models of service to the developmentally disabled young child. 
This two-pronged program prepares teachers developmentally sabled 
young children (a direct-servic: ') and early childhood special education 
strategists (a consultant role nission require! iffer for each role. 
Eligibility for this program is best determined by a personal interview with the 
program staff. 


Liaison Special Educator/Parent Educator 


This is a nonteaching special education program preparing pr onals with 


the expertise to provide leadership and liaison services ii itegration of 
special education, health, and social service hild and his 


or her family 


Psychoeducators of the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent 


This is a multidisciplinary program blending course work and clinical exper 
ences for preparing special educators who serve the severely disturbed adole 
cent within the multidisciplinary/interagency team context. With the majority 
of training provided within the Special Edu n Department, graduate 
students are also involved in course work and/or clinical experiences with the 
Education, Psyc hiatry and Behavioral S« iences, and Ps y€ hology Departments: 


Special Educators for Adjudicated Youth 


This interdisciplinary program designed to prepare special educators of 
adjudicated youth to work in local, state, or federal facilities that serve 
incarcerated youth (age 18 and under), with emphasis on the special educatio? 
needs of this population. Graduates of the program will be prepared to provi? 
diagnostic and prescriptive services, educational programming for handi- 
capped youth in juvenile justice facilities, and liaison/coordination of facility 


services with community-based programs 


Vocational Special Education 


This pr ara ] ied to I le t to I n idicapped 
become self sulticie l r ) is of the 
Program has bei r t t issist the handicapped 
person obtai: instruct ; n the work mn i The studen 
receives intensive trainit n assessment, ir lual educational planning 
pre vocationa »ducatior supportive — ariin Hoy iaden pro 
grams, and "n itv placement. A gr te of this program w he nr 1 
to be either j xd ; j 3 } - 

work-study coordinator ot ] "i uS is 


based resour r her 


e teachi 


Supe 


rvision and Human Relations 


The program i l I i 1 nu eiat prepares persons for 


trative and s TT. n ry. posit ; a < . dministrativ 
districts The p gram 2 di at ' € i toward ensing 1 ian istrative 
and supervi Ol ^ sit n I nearby states B Sn a eee 
Supervisory pri; iples and responsibilities a i Pe A6 S ee 
educators in nonsch | agencie 
Therapeutic Recreation 
This program addresses the ————— Recreation Certification. Th 
mended by the National Council fo he veutic Recreation Certification. The 
Program prepares students for positions therapeutic recreation in hospitals 
Institutions ‘day ire centers, ge — elitse At indi 
ments, and other facilities that provide services to spé i1 populations At least 
seven roles have been dentified ha fie f the eu recreation therap ct 
counselo, wd i kaia dd nistrator, researcher, and consultant 
Tourism Development and Travel Administration 
The Program has an emphasis that is internat scope erned 
With publi trave nd t u Ji IBS, CONVONUON GS Vian Y arbi 
and plannir firr f in nstitutior z 2 da ism. Th 
educational institution: ind corporat ——— 
PrOgram is ntende 9t M de ppc im. us 
needed for esma incement in tourism and trave rganizations. Grad 
mens reside : | : "e. related businesses, colleges and universities 
national tous CET d rts, and in other travel/tourism organizations 
ENTRANCI RE "ETE FOR THE M ER OF Al N — 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPM 
A bac helor's degree fr m a regionally accredited institution of higher education 
tior Pi aig ai x icademic record are required, along with 
acceptable scores on the Cr Tu ite Record Examination or Miller Analogies 
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An interview in the office of the dean is required for applicants who live in 
the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area; a letter of reference is required of all 
other applicants. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other accredited 
insitutions, but a minimum of 24 semester hours must be completed at this 
University as a master’s candidate 

A maximum of 12 semester hours idvanced courses completed in this 
University in excess of the requirements for the bachelor’s degree may be 
credited toward the master’s deg if the work fits in with the student's plan of 
specialization. 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years 
before application for admis 1 or readmission to master 
PLAN OF STUDY 
The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Educ ation and 
Human Development requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The 
plan may, at the student's option, include a thesis « ying six hours of 
graduate credit. Whether or not a student selects the thes ption, a minimum 
of 18 hours must be from courses planned primarily f 'raduate students 
(third-group courses). A minimum of 12 hours, not inc luding the thesis, must 
be from courses offered by the School of Education and Human Development. 

Programs are planned initially in conference with an admission advisor in 
the School of Education and Human Development and s bsequently with à 


designated advisor in the candidate's area of specialization. Programs are based 
ound; those related to tea hing in public 


on a candidate's interests and backs 
schools are designed around certification requirements of the state and locality 
in which the candidate plans to teach. 

All degree requirements must be « ompleted within six vears 


RESID ;E 
A candidate for the master's degree is required to complete satisfactorilv 24 
semester hours in residence 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who receive 
the grade of C in more than six semester hours are subject to suspension. 
Students who receive a grade of F must confer with the dean before enrollment 
for further work 
THE THESIS 
The choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student's 
advisor and filed in the office of the dean. A statement of the School of 
Education and Human Development standards for the thesis and printed copies 
of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are 
available in the office of the dean 

Payment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate. during the 
period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional 
time may be granted. The student must, however, be enrolled continuously in 
the program. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional time 
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granted, the student must register for the entire six hours of thesis again and 
Pay tuition as tor a repeated course. 


MASTER'S CON 


Candidates in ; "S | an quiring 33 semester hours may, with the 
approval of the idemic advisor, elect to take an additional three-semester- 
hour cours li f a c rehensive examination. Candidates in programs 
Whose basic requirement: :d 36 semester hours may waive the compre- 
hensive ex ination h approva yf the academic advisor. Candidates who 
plan to t uum i1 t ber :d in the semester it is to be taken 
and mu le a written ar he office of the School of Education and 
Human Devel pment no later than 30 days prior to the date of the examination. 
Compreh: nsive examinations are required of students in Earlv Childhood 
Education tl  dmir ti of College Student Development Services, 
Gifted and Ta] nted. Re ; Progress Mar nent: Classroom and Clinic, all 
Programs in ee tine ane Studies, and all programs in Special 
Education 


WO} 


For teachers in sted in developing or strengthening their academic compe- 
tence, the lei y and secondary education normally 
Permit 15 to 18 « ter hours of w« le ments other than education. 
These programs are gned to meet the need of in-service teachers who need 
additional w k i n to qualify for advanced certification or to improve 
their « lassroom skills and may : ye helpful to previously trained teachers 
Planning to re nter the profession. The major emphasis is upon strengthening 
oth academii and ional competencies 
SECOND MA 
persons seeking a second master’s degree in the School of Education and 
luman Devel pment must complete all core and specialization requirements 
and a minimum residency requirement of 24 semester hours. 


THE DE REE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


: he Program of adı 
Or $ t . | | | ; | 

r students with master’s degrees in education who seek further professional 
Preparation tor 


vanced study leading to the degree of Education Specialist is 


Ed specific objectives 
“cation Specialist programs are available in the fields of administration, 


iC > > " 
> education. counseling, curriculum, higher education, human resource 
deve e 

evelopment, and spe education 


Entrance Re 


ene degree of Maste Arts in Education and Human velopment or 
een an, of pertinent experience in education, and a graduate 
Record Ex a rage of at least 3.3 or a 50th percentile score on the Graduate 
the spe. ified te ition or Miller Analogies Test are required. A score on one of 

Each T h ae: must be submitted as part of the admission procedures 
in the m : a ant must be interviewed and recommended by a faculty advisor 
ajor field, who will submit a tentative program plan prior to admission. 


quirements 
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Scholarship 
Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the same as 
those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 


(see above). 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 
Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-advisor plan, to fit the 
candidate's lls, interests, | als. A nimum of 30 semester hours 
beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of Arts in Education and 
Human Development is required ast 21 hours of this work must be taken 
on campus at this University; with the approval of the advisor, the remaining 
semester hours of the prog iay be taken in off-campus offerings of the GWU 
Division of Continuing Edi n and Summer Sessions or at another approved 
university. A maximum of í ilendar years is allowed for completion of the 
program 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate iduate courses 
in education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and cognaté 
study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, and (3) an 
area of specialization 


The Comprehensive Examination 


Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral 
examination, at the option of the major field advisor, is required 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education and Human Development offers programs of advanced 
studv leading to the degree of Doctor ot Educa I l'hese programs, which are 
under the supervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, provide major fields 
of stu in teacher education, special education, counseling, leadership and 
policy management, adult education, human development, human resource 
development, and higher education. Supporting fields are available in adminis- 
tration, administration of higher education, ult education, college student 
development, counseling, curriculum, elementary education, higher educa- 
tion, human development, human resource development, international educa- 
tion, program evaluation, reading, secondary education, special education 
supervision, teacher education, and tourism development and travel adminis 
tration. With the approval of the Advanced Graduate Faculty and the depart 
ments concerned, one supporting field may be taken in other departments 0 
the University. All programs require study of int slated areas of education 


and a doctoral dissertation in the major field « 


Admission 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective, equivalent to that 
required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 
at this Universitv, at least three vears of successful pertinent education& 
experience and a capacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership: 
The applicant first arranges for an interview with the assistant dean @ 
jore the applicant's needs in relation to the resources of the School and 19 


guide the student in applying for doctoral study; the required procedures añ 


Ft 


standards will be explained at this time. Three additional personal inte 
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are required. Candidates meeting the initial standards are admitted to precar 

dac y tor the degree 

PRECANDIDA 

In a v period a minimum of nine semester hours of course work 
in the pri m luding requi nts specified by the Advanced Graduate 
Faculty, must be ted. This work must be completed within three 
semesters for part-time students, or within the 
first 18 vem hàn rse work. r full-time students. Application for 
full candida v will the | de m the basis of the quality of scholarship in 
the precandida peri ; om ] of instructors, a detailed plan 


for the balance o | program, and a qualifying examination. 


Plan of Study 


In seneral, | two to three y f full-time study beyond the degree of 
Master of Arts in Education and ! Developme r the equivalent in 
part-t planned. It is estimat- 
juired for the total program will be 
nimum of 12 semester hours of Dissertation 
Search 
Each + 
~Omprehens 
The Sec ond 
and the fir al 
Student: V 
ter for im 
Semes 


The first consists of preparation for 
on of a required research tool field. 
the writing of a dissertation, 


comprehensive examinations must regis- 


linimun r hours of Diss: ion Research (Educ 491) per 
1 minimum of 3 semester 
semester hours, until the 


ter 
hours p 
Satisfa« tom 


COMPREHENS! 


TY 
“Pon admission to loctoral candidacy the student is assigned to a committee, 
®ach member of which is re le for guiding the preparation for one of the 
uired comprehensi ) tions in supporting fields or the major field 
comprehensive exan ` nust arrange individual confer- 
committee members to determine the content of each field and 
T guidance in | reparation for the examination 
dre PPO n field examinations when required, are taken first; these are 
dip - written examinations. In addition to the researc h tool field, a 
EAR wao plans a historical earch investigation for the dissertation may 
an appropriate research seminar offered by the 
tool requirement must be completed prior to the 
examinatio he major field examination is a written 12-hour 
ms “on, six hours on each of two successive days 
The candidate begins the second part of the program after the satisfactory 


Complet . 
fie] l enon of supporting field examinations, the required research tool 
^» and the major field examination 


req 


ences w ith the 
to receive 


story. The 
nation. T 


THE DISSERT AT 
A dissertation Is rex 


and to ; juired as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
a to inter; : . 


ret and present its results 


During the first part of the program, the dean appoints a dissertation 
committee, consisting of a « hairperson (usually a major field advisor) and two 
additional faculty members. The candidate is required to submit a proposal for 
the dissertation to this committee, which determines its acceptability. The 
dissertation is completed under the guidance of the chairperson, with the 
advice of the other members of the dissertation « ommittee 

No later than the date specified in the calendar, the « andidate must submit to 
the dean five complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an abstract 
for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for reproduction by 
University Microfilms, Inc. Printed opies of detailed regulations regarding the 


form and reproduction of the dissert ition, preparation of the abstract, and 


( 
services offered by Universitv Mi rofilms, Inc., are available in the office of the 


dean. The suci essful candi¢ > for the doctorate is required, before re eiving 
the degree, to pay hat is applied toward the expense of printing the 
nouncement of the Final Examination and the basic service rendered by 


ul 


University Microfilms, Inc., and to sign a microfilm agreement 


When the dissertation has approval of the director, the candidate is recom- 
mended to the dean for the final oral examination, whic h must be passed at 
least three weeks before the degree is to be« onterred. The examination is opel 
to the public and is conducted by a committee of the faculty, appointed by the 
dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate's field of stud} 
from outside the Universit Candidates who successfully pass the oral 
examination are recommended for the degree by the faculty of the School of 
Education and Human Development 


Residence and Continuous Study 


All preparation for the degree, in luding examinations. ; ourses, seminars, and 
other work done under the dire ton of an advisor, must be done in residence: 
The student must be continuoush enrolled in the School of Education and 
Human Development, unless th lean or the Advanced Graduate Faculty 
grants a leave of absence. Failure to register each semester of the academic year 
may result in lapse of candidacy Subsequent readmission is subject to 
whatever new conditions and regulations have been established by the Ad* 
vanced Graduate Faculty 

The supporting and major field examinations must be ¢ ompleted within fivé 
years of the date of admission, and the entire program must be complete 
within eight vears, regardless of full-time or part-time study. All candidates 
must satisfy one of three options for full-time study Information concerning 
these plans will be provided by the assistant dean upon request by the 
candidate 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


Graduate, Undergraduate, and Nondegree Training of Personnel 
Serving the Handicapped 


The School of Education and Human Development offers various programs for 
the education of personnel serving the handicapped. Field-based training 
experiences are arranged throughout the metropolitan area. Students a 
accepted at the undergraduate, master's, and doctoral levels Regular educatio? 
and special education teachers and school administrators, as well as students 
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from other s hools and colleges at the University, may elect these courses. 
Inquiries ¢ oncerning the programs and the availability of federal awards should 
æ directed to Dr. Michael Castleberry, Department of Special Education, 
George W ishington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Graduate Program in Rehabilitation Counseling 


l'his master's program prepares rehabilitation counselors to assist 


Persons with di s or disadvantages to assume a place in society. The 51- 
Credit-hour pr n combines field work and course work in preparing 
Students for ; mpioyment in an expanding field that yields high humanitarian 
rewards. Both the profession and the program are interdisciplinary, drawing 
upon such re te las as medicine, psychology, social work, soc iology, and 
Special educati , | number of traineeships are available. 

5 Inquiries ci icerning the program, the availabilitv of traineeships for full- 
lime students ay li ons should be directed to Dr. Donald Linkowski, 


t è 5 ; 
ehabilitation ( inselor Education, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C 


Graduate 
and Aq 


This 


Specialization in Therapeutic Recreation 
aptive Physical Education 


master’s degree prog! the field of physical education, with a 


Specialization in thera recreation or adaptive physical education, is 
funded by the I 


Edu ation. Ing 


Bureau of Edu in for the Handicapped, U.S. Department of 
juiries concerning the program and the availability of graduate 
! assistantships and internships should be directed to the Chairman, 
partment of | uman Kinetics and Leisure Studies, George Washington 
niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Tesear } 


Therapeutic Recre 


pre Departm nt of Hum Kinetics and Leisure Studies offers a c rtificate 
Paraprof m therapeutic recreation. This prototype technician program trains 
l'ecreat OSSI innel to work in a variety of settings, such as community 
4, cation centers. s institutions, correctional facilities, and nursing homes. 
e Curriculum emph; izes the therapeutic recreation process and activity 
eadership sk » s who comple 
ie Per with the National Therapeutic Recreation Society. Students 
Ner» LIN Sen Ice gram with a coni entration in therapeutic recreation 
Depart; à ‘pate in this program. Inquiries should be addressed to Chairman, 
CR nent f Hi 
Diversity. V 


ation Technician Certificate Program 


ishingt 


Certific ation Curricula 

pias Schoo! x ind Human Development provides individually 

accredited +. ms for | arts graduate th appropriate degrees from 

Certificatic — "uüons v vish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking 

Program if i ut no work for a degree, may enroll in a ( ertification 

of de : -y me ssion, scholarship, and personality requirements 
vides a wide range of courses of 


to renew licenses 
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Reading Center (See page 52) 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 


The Schoo! of Education and Human Development offers off-campus programs 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development in the 
fields of human services and special education: complementary teacher pro- 
gram; the Master of Arts in Education and Human Development in the fields of 
adult education, elementary education, higher education, human resource 
development, reading progress management: classroom and clinic, secondary 


education (analysis of classroom teaching), special education/early childhood, 
vocational special education, and supervision and human relations; and the 
Education Specialist in the field of administration and higher education. The 
through the Division of Continuing Education and 


l 


programs are coordinated 
Summer Sessions 


* 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Dean N.M. Loeser 
Associate Dean B. Burdetsky 
Assistant Deans J. Lobuts, Jr., C. W. Washington 


FACULTY 1984—85* 


Professors F. Amling, H.G. Askari, W.H. Becker, P.S. Birnbaum, G 
Brown, B. Burdetsky, S.R. Chitwood, K.J. Darr, M. Devolites, S.I 
R.F. Dyer, R.B. Eastin, A. El-Ansary, R.W. Eldridge, R.F. Ericson. 
Forman, S.S. Fuller, M.G. Gallagher Ghadar, S. Greene, P.D. Grub, W.A. 
Hahn (Visiting), W.E. Halal, W landorf, M.M. Harmon, J. Hilmy, F 
Harvey, F.C. Kurtz, G.P. Lauter, G.I pitt, N.M. Loeser, A.J. Mastro, D.C: 
McGrath, Jr., J.E. Ott, H.R. Page (Emeritus \ ik, Y Park, P.N. Reeves, 
S.N. Sherman, R.G. Shouldice, W Sommers (Emeritus), R.McK.I Southby, 
J.B. Spain (Visiting), S.J. Tolchin, P.B. Vaill, W.J. Winstead (Visiting) 

Associate Professors W.C. Adams, J.H. Carson, B.L. Catron. I.P. Covne, G-E- 
Crum, H.J. Davis, S.R. Eastaugh, J.D. Frame, D.E. Gale, L. Graff, W. Greenberg 
E.W. Hahn, W.W. Hardgrave, R.L. Holland, D.J. Lenn, M.L. Liebrenz, S.D: 
Lind, J. Lobuts, Jr., R.W. Longstreth, L.M. Maddox, P.B. Malone III, J.F- 
McCarthy, Jr., A.E. Merget, T.J. Nagy, K. Newcomer, J.H. Perry, ].M. Sachlis 
J.B. Thurman, S. Umpleby, C.W. Washington, W.G. Wells, Jr., E.K. Winslow, 
D.L. Zalkind 
sistant Professors A. Anckonie III (Visiting), T. M. Barnhill. N.G. Cohen. NJ. 
Crimm, M.J. Enders, E.J. Englander, D.R. Kane, M.S. Katzman, J. Liebowitz: 
W. Margrabe, L.C. Moersen, P.S. Peyser, C.J. Prager (Vi F. Robles, DB 
Sheldon, C.C. Shepherd, Jr., T.F. Shine (Visiting), L.G. Singleton, M.L. Slagle 
K.E. Smith, G.K. Swensen, W.F. Thomas, G.C. Wooding 

Instructor D.M. Mattison 


* The President of t i t he Vice President f \caden Affairs, the Registrar of the 
University, the Director € ssions of the rsity, a Ur Librarian are & 
officio members of the Faculty of the Scho: Government B ess Ádministratiol 
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Sane ant and Business 

Over a span of half a century, the School of iere ue individ- 
Administration has developed a learning « e : and leadership roles in 
uals can prepare themselves to assume membershif ene: h with flexibility in 
Society. The School practices a multidisciplinary apl ntial to dealing with the 
educational programming in the belief that suc egre offers preparation of 
complexities of today's organizational sox lety eder careers and seeks to 
both the generalist and the specialist for prof: | as citizen, professional, and 
improve the quality and character of the individual as cit . 
Scholar as wel] $ : 
More specifically, the purposes of the School are 
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3. To provide specialized educational opportunities as preparation for career 
positions in professional disciplines or functional areas. 

4. To explore in all their forms, through education and research, the content, 
interactions, and interdependencies of disciplines and institutions in the 
public and private sectors, both nationally and internationally 

To make available the School’s resources to business, health, government, 
community, and other organizations in both the metropolitan area and the 
larger community 

6. To foster understanding and advancement of knowledge and skills in the 
world community through research, education, and scholarly exchange with 
governments, institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution of interna- 
tional trade and investment problems and in the management of human 
settlements 
Academic Status 


The School of Government and Business Administration has maintained full 
membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business 
Administration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for 
Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of thé 
American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and the undergraduate 
and master's programs in business administration are accredited by the 
Assembly. The program in health services administration is accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administration. The 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning degree program is recognized by the 
American Planning Association. The School is a member of the National 
Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Ad stration (NASPAA). and its 
Master of Public Administration degree appears oi 1e NASPAA list of 
approved schools. 

Fellowships 


chool of Government and Business Administration has several graduate 
fellowships available to its students, incl the Aryamehr Research Fellow” 
ships in International Business, the Gover nt Intern Scholarship Programı 
Health Services Administration Fellowships, Ernst and Whinney Grants 10 
Doctoral Candidates in Accounting, the National Association of Purchasing 


Management Fellowship, the Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships, the Wol- 
cott Foundation Scholarships, the Minority Students Fellowships for both 
graduates and undergraduates, and the Hyundai Foundation S« holarships in 
International Business; Information Systems; Procurement and Contracting 
and Science, Technology, and Innovation 


REGULATIONS 


See Admissions, Registration, Fees and Financial egula- 


tions. 
Attendance 


A student may not attend classes ion is completed and fees due 


are paid. A student may be dropped from any cours r undue absence. 
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Common Body oí Knowledge à icing EERE: 
Programs leading to the degrees of Bache x aiat of Taxation, and 
Jusiness Administr ition, Master of A« — -— t least one vear o 
Master of Business Administration it le the e 
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THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy 
and Bachelor of Business Administration with fields of instruction in busines 
economics and public policy; finance; information processing: internation# 
business; logisti perations, and materials management; marketing; and 


personnel managemen 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program 9! 
studies contemplated are r« 
Req t ent [OI im I the fre man «< iSS 1n ude 

An acce able tifica Í ation from a U.S. secondary school 
showing at least 1 inits which must include four years of English: at lea 
two veali ot one foreign language; two years of science, preterably will 
laborator struction; two years of social studies, one of which must 
American history; and one vear of í ollege preparatory mathematics beyon? 


introductory aigebra 

International students may be considered for admission with an equivalél 
foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting a U.S. sex ondarv cer tificat? 
or its foreign equivalent must also show compete nce in the English language W 


scoring not less than 550 on the first taking of the TOEFL or 600 on the secon? 


taking. International students may be required to enroll in a full-time progral? 


in English Dt re beginning studies in a degree program 
College Board res submitted on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (Normal 

| idents with SAT verbal res below 450 or SAT math res below 500 
wiii not De ted 

Criteria tor admission include a strong high school record and a satisfactof* 
performance on the scholastic Aptitude Test examinations. It is rec ommende 
that the examinations be taken in December « r Januarv. Scores on tests taken i? 
the junior year may be submitted. Arrangements for tests ire the responsibilit 
of the applicant and should be mad: with the lducational Testing Service, 2 
Nassau St., Princeton. N.I. 08 941, or 1947 Cente yt., Berkeley, Calif 94704, n9! 


test, the 


ves 1onth betore the date of the te ipplying for the 
appii iid specify that the scores be sent to the Office of Admission? 
George Washington University, Washington. D.C 20052 

he College Board tests are preferred; however. the American College l'estinf 
battery scores will be accepted. The applicant should request that these score 
be sent to the Office of Admissions direct I the American College Testin 
Pr gram, Iowa City, Ilowa It is recommended that the ippl int take the tests in 
October of th enior yt 
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í therwise absent w 
A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is — must make formal 
‘ Y uten ore e 
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DEGREE REQUIREM 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take’ more than 1£ 
semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is not o 
probation, may not take more than nine semester hours 

A full-time student whose overall quality-point index is 3.50 or higher maj 
take up to 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, 
whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take Ip to 12 semester hours 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during @ 
semester must report immediately to the dean so that the program may bë 
adjusted if necessarv 

Exceptions to these rules require the approval of the dean 

An undergraduate student on probation may take no more than 12 semester 


hours of course work 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student must have the following to graduate (1) an overall quality-point 
index of at least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index in the major field of 
instruction of at least 2.00. All courses that are acceptable for ¢ redit toward the 
bachelor's degrees are to be included in the over T quality-point index 
calculation. Elective courses in or out of the School of Government and 
Business Administration cannot be used as substitutes for required courses in 
the calculation of the maior quality-point index Only required 100-level 
B.B.A. or B.Acct. courses and major-related Courses are used in the major 


quality-point index calculation 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester Appearance on the list is 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours 
(provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time students 
registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours over a period of two ¢ onsecutive 
semesters, which may include a summer term 


INCOMPLETE/AUTH( RIZED WITHDRAWAI 


Conditions under which the grades of ] (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are des ribed under Regulations 

The grade of I must be removed no later than the last day of the examination 
period for the fall or spring semester immediately foll ving the semester OF 
summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not 
removed within this period is automatically changed to an F In cases of well- 
documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a student may 
jointly petition the dean for additional time in which to ¢ omplete the work @ 
the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same period. The 

ide of I cannot be removed by reregister ing for the course here or by taking its 
equivalent elsewhere 

Ihe grade of Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) is issigned when students are 
registered for a course they have not attended and in whi h they have done ne 
substantial graded work. The grade of Z is not calculated in the overall an 
major quality-point inde 


SCHOOL OF VERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


A student whose quality-point index (either overall or in the major) falls below 
2.00 after c mpleting a minimum of 12 semester hours of study will be placed 
9n probation. This probation extends over the period in which the student 


attempts ar 2 semester hours of work, which may inc lude remedial 
Studies prescribed 


SUSPENSION 

whose quality-point index (either overall or in the major) is 1.50 or 
below In any s ster or remains below 2.00 at the end of the probationary 
Period wil] be suspended. A student suspended for poor s holarship may apply 
or readmis after the lapse of the following fall or spring semester. To be 
Considered for readmission, the student must pass prescribed tests and/or 
submit ey idence of conduct during absence from the University that indicates 
that the Student wil] profit from readmission. A student readmitted after 


Suspension is on probation and must maintain a current quality-point index of 
at least 


A Student 


E or each 12 semester hours of work undertaken until the 
Cumulative or major) index is 2.00. In no case will the probationary period 
after readmission exceed 24 semester hours of study. A student suspended 
twice for Poor scholarship will not be readmitted 


PASS NO PASS OPTI 


A Junior or se 


nior student who has a cumulative ai ility-point index of 2.50 or 
Jette 


„~ * may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course à 
Semester and recejy e a grade of P, Pass, or NP. No Pass, which will be recorded 
On the student, transcript but will not be reflected in the quality-point index. 

9 student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses. A 
Student must sig an option at registration. Under no circumstances 
may ü Student chi trom pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, 
after the end of istration (exc ept in the case of a prerequisite to Math 51). 

equired ( Ourses may not taken on the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student 


may 
ray- not choose this option until the second semester of enrollment in the 
niversity 


Residence e 


A Minimum of 
required B.p. A 
Sc hoo] of Gov 
to Students 


nester hours, including at least 12 semester hours in 

ct. courses, must be completed while registered in the 

ernment and Business Administration. This requirement applies 

transferring within the University as well as to students transferring 

from other institutions Unless special permission is granted by the dean to 

pou ork elsew here, the work of the senior or final year must be completed 
School of Government and Business Administration. 


Corre. 
*spondence and Home-Study Courses 


Crec j 
lit for « Orrespondence or home-study « ourses is not acceptable and cannot 


Je A ` 
aPplied toward a degree in this School 


Earning Credit or W 


aiving Requirements by Examination 
A student mi 
Curricu] 

Colle 
inform 


ly earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hours or waive 
ar requireme; ' performing satisfactorily on the following tests: 

Be-Leve] F xamination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions for general 
ation on the CLEP tests CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, 


n \ 
idvanced standing. CLEP tests in college algebra/trigonometrv. Engl sh compo- 
t in id ed T ; and business administration 
ire no cepted fo ince ; enrolled in George Washing- 
ton Universit I vish to rece > Subject Examinations must 
rece ) I f tl if il ent 
Ad € t See Admission 
1 t l € oet im on 

Examinations for Waiving Curriculur juirements—The School of Gov- 
ernment and Business Administration does not administer waiver examina. 
uons. However, certain arts and science urses mày be waived, and in some 
instances credit may be assigned Ustactorily passing i special departmen- 
exa nation à IOT1Zt l scribed by the department or curricular 
1d VISOI ncerned juests to take the examination should be made to the 
lial ind e required tee pai it the Offic "UST Lashier betore 

he dat et t X üunation. see page 73 for more information 


Cooperative Education Program 


Ihe School of Government and Business Administration has entered into 


several Cooperative Education agreements with U.S. government igencies in 
he shington, D.( irea. Students who are selected to participate in these 
programs generally work in paid employment for one semester and ittend 


school the next semester. Since these programs are currently designed for 


juniors and seniors, program length is for one- and two-year periods. The areas 


+} fy 


$ work are closely integrated with the student's maior held of instruction (e.g. 


$ * 


market 
Chairman, Department of Business Administration, for specific guidance and 


nterested students should contact the 


ng, nance, personnel, e 


letails 


THE BACHELOR OF ACCOUNTANCY 


' 


rhe principal objective of the Bachelor of Accountancy di gree is preparation 


for a professional career in accounting. Although professional preparation 
requires specialization in the acquisition of ounting knowledge in the junior 
ind senior years, attainment of the objectives re ] f eneral ed ition in 
English humanities, social sciences mathematics, and sciences in the first two 
years ol y of knowledge 1n 


ndergraduate study. In addition, a common bod 
business administration 1s necessary during the junior and senior vears, with 
special relerence to the needs of the student in the accounting program. An 
additional objective is the preparation of students for a fifth-vear or Master of 
Accountancy program that is intended to meet the academic needs of students 
seeking professiona! accounting careers in the public or private sector which 
ry-level academic achievement 

ired veniv semester ho 


One hur irs are required for graduation. Courses 


n i i ordance with the ac ademic status of the student fi e. 
Ireshman, s »phom« re, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites 
Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 may not be used for credit toward the Bachelor of 


Accountancy 


must be 


i he Pre-Accountancy Program 
Curriculum for t T j 


FRESHM AN YEAR 


Accountan 
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otatis 
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Computer otudies 
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To be Accepted ir ch I intancy | 


2.50 or higher 
t Math 51 
the 


ministration, and 
4S required at tar V isiness ad ninisiT 
2 is designed esr ty for s 


Social sciences 


BAd 19 trategv Formulation and Implementation 


Stat 103 Sam Accounti 
Electivt Chost from ( 1 bian College or ti school of Gov 
ient à B Ad strati Qualified stu 
dt cepted tht Accounting j iship Program 
‘ t Acct 199 3 
ta 30 
ACCOUNTING PRACTICE INTERNSHII 


An internship program limited to selected senior accounting majors, 1$ 
ble during the semester break of the senior year. To be admitted to this 


ava 

program students must have the approv | of the chairman of the Department of 
Accountancy and must have completed at least 15 semester hours of account 
incy courses, includin course in auditing, by the end of the fall semester 0f 
the senior year, with a qua point index of 3.0 both in accountancy courses 
and overall at the start of the fall semester of the senior year. Students will be 


paid a salary while conducting audits under senior supervision ot partit ipating 


C.P.A. firms. Students who complete the internship successfully will register 


ind will receive 3 semestet 


for Acct 199 the spring semester ot their senior 
' chairman of the Department 


hours of credit. For further information consult t! 
of Accountancy 


THE BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


» work are required for gradua- 
,s are 


wenty semester hours of cou 


One hundred 


tion. To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidate 
required to complete, in iddition to the ippropriate freshman and sophomolt 
1 minimum of 60 semester hoi yf course work in the junior and senior 


I 
is of instruction offered by the S« hoo» 
Courses must be taken in accordance with the academic status of the student 
(i.e., freshman, sophomore, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites The 
iore year. 


years selected from one ol 


maior field of instruction must be selected at the end of the sophon 


if redit toward the B.B.A degree. The 


Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 may not be used for cret 
second semester of a first-yea inguage course that was previously studied in 
high school may be taken as 1 sophomti re elective, provi led the student places 
via test) at this level 


Curriculum for the First Two Years for 
All Bachelor of Business Administration Students 


FRESHMAN YEAI 
—— 


Semestt 
Hours 


Mathematic Mat! 1—3 or 51-5 d 
Economic Econ 6 

English Er ) or 10, 11 6 

tScience BiSc 3—4; Chem 1; Geog 1 Geol Phvs 9—10 M 

) ud Am( Anth 1 Hist 39 » PSc 1, 2; b 

10 6 

> E, 

30 

«3 d 
Matt 52 is dé 1 espe for student iccountancy, business adminis 


oval of anotb?! 


SOPHOMORI 


Accountancy Acct 51-52 6 
Bi iness 
Administration BAd 51 3 
Humanities Art 31-32 or 71-72; Chin 3-4; Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 
91-92; Fren 3-4 or 6 1-52; Ger 3-4 or 51-52; Ital 
3—4 4; Phil 45, 50 71 | 9-10, 21, 22, 23, 59, 
60; Slav 3—4, 5—6, or 91-92; Sp 4 or 6, or 51-52; or 
CmTr 1 r 11 6 
Management 
SCİ : 3 
Social Scie 1,8 6 
Elective rse ther tha intan business administra 
tion, or omics 3 
Statist Stat 3 
Total 30 


Curriculum for B.B.A. Fields of Instruction 


The acade 


mic programs comprising these fields of instruction are designed to 


) tide È o x 
Provide the broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either 


busines 
ISIness or governmental administration 


Each field of instruction consists of 


33 s 1 : ' 
$ Semester hours of required general business administration courses and 15 
0 : . T 

urs of required field-related courses. Nine hours of electives, normally 


advance 
Include, 


JUNIOR vi AR 


Required General 


B.B A. Courses 
Acct 19 Business Budgeting 
BAd 11( Personne t 
BAd 120 Business F 1 
BAd 14( Basic Marketing Management 
BAd 191 Fundamentals of Management 
Econ 121 Money and Banking 
Field-Related selected fre 
Cour t I sen helt 5 i 
Ele t To be selected sultatio 
' i 
Tota 
Bu ss F r ime 
er 1 La ^ 
ina Prod Operat 
mnel and I ustrial P 
idamentals Beha S 
€ € Course 


d courses in liberal arts subjects, are required in each field but are not 
1 in the calculation of the field quality-point index 


courses in the 


» studies 


lieu of this 


Jaz aeey — — M MR 
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i-Related y e semester hours selected from among courses in the 
A é l tr t jJ 
Elect be selected ultatio ith the advisor í 
| 
The field of instruction should be selected at the end of the yphomore veal 


The student should contact the Assistant Dean for Undergraduate Programs for 


the assignment of a faculty advisor. Field-related courses for 5s econom 
ics and public policy; finance; information processing; international business 
logistics, operations, and materials management; marketing; and personnel 
management are described below. An asterisk preceding a course number 


indicates that the course is required for that field of instruction 


1. Business Economics and P P 

This fi lirected toward develop inderstanding and skills applicable to a wide 
variety of posit busin | government. Students will supplement bas rse 
work i ind economics with additional courses in economics, political science, 
ind gove ment—business relations. The social, legal, political, and economic er ron- 


ment of business and the micro- and macroeconomic foundations of governmental 
programs and regulatory activity will be studied to establish a basis for developing and 
evaluating effective business responses. The program is concerned with the continuing 
business-government dialogue on effective and equitable relations between the two 


sector yt the economy 


The following ition in the field of business 


ec 10mics and pul y 
BAd 1 
BAd 
"Ec 101 
*Econ 102 
t m 13t no ( 
Econ 158 
ne 159 
Econ 16 
I ) { 
Econ 18 1 À 
PSc 11f 
PSc 11 Polit 
PSc 118: Legislative Process 
PAd 125 Managing Public Policy 
Fina 
This field he tudents develop the skills required tor entry-level employment in 
it hinà i ttut i the put ector. 1 rations employ entry 
level fi f [ 1 V tor } I inagement and for 
work bank relat and capital budgeting. Financial! institut } ffer opportunities 
fc ent t I ince pe ilist te inaiyze specin securities and to assist | loan 
analys f er { tor )oks t al analysts 
The unde iduate. B.B gree with a in excellent 
Io dat | 1 raduate idem grams 
The fo " de - finance 
Acct | I incial Statement Ana or 
Acct 121 Intermediate Accounting 
*BAd 123 Investment and Portfolio Management 
*BAd 124 Advanced Financial Management 
Å 


BAd 130: Working Capital Management 


t€ 


| 
1 
1 i 


nal effort to achieve 
in economy 
id service 


id quality 
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assurance require tl kills learned in this field. The field is designed to prepare students 
or entry-level positi the activities necessary to plan and control the flow 
yf material through the pr icuve system and the external sourcing of required goods 
and se t 
T te the [ 1 A De repared for areer ons in government 
industry, and consulting firms in such functional management areas as contract adminis- 
trat I na iaterials and logistics, maintenance, quality assurance, pla ining, 
requ nts, project administration, price analysis, and contract administration or in 
support work 
The following courses vide the foundation for effective functioni ig in the field of 


logistics, operations, and materials management 


*B, Materials and Purchasing Management 
B Managem t Put Acq tions 
I l'ransportat M gement 
^ N . ^ 
Contract Management 


6. Marketing 
This field has the objectives of (1) developing a conceptual underst inding of a « omplex 


and changing environment and its effects on marketing activ ties and stitutions, (2) 


understanding the dynamics of buyer behavior, (3) providing the skills to analyze 
demand, market segments, and cost-volume profit relationships of marketing programs, 


4) enhancing abilities in written and verbal communications. a d (5) developing skills 


in formulating an« ig comprehensive marketing plans 
n I | 


Typical entry-level positions for students with marketing majors are: advertising 
account ext it s, marketing researcn project managers, retai assistant buvers and 
sale I tatives f onsumer or industrial products firms Students with marketing 
backg s also have obtains sitions in physical distribution, public relations, 


wholesale firms, and a variety of governmental ¿ inpront organizations 


in the field of marketing:t 


lhe following courses provide a basic academic foundatior 


*BAd 143 Marketing Researcl 
BAd 148 Advertising 
BAd 149 Advanced Advert sing Lai 


*BAd 15( Sales Manageme 

BAd 152 Seminar: Ret g Mar nent 

BAd 154 iransportation and Logisti ent 
*BAd 159 Marketing: Strategic Planning 

BAd 160 Introduction to International Business 

BAd 166 International Marketing Management 

Jour 145 Principles and Problems of Public Relation 

Stat 105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences 

Met 119 Computer Programming for Information Systems 


Personnel Management 


This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human resources in 


business organizations. Entry-level career opportunities are in such fields as personnel 
management, employee relations ollective bargaining, and manpower utilization. Since 
the field focuses on the management of human resources in a general sense, this 


concentration also prepares the student for responsibilities assoc iated with general 


management and leadership 
The following courses provide a basic aca lemic foundation in the field of personnel 


management 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


eadership in Personnel Management 
ollective Bargaining 
es and Problems of Public Relations 
1ality 


sts 


ussion and Conference Leadership 


lo be consid: red for admission, applicants must present a bachelor's degree 
from a regionally accredited college or universitv Application is made directly 
through the Office of Enrollment Development and Admissions, School of 
Governn and Business Administration Admission to master's programs is 
Branted on a highly co ipetitive basis. Previous academic history, performance 
on the applicable entrance examination, letters of reference, motivation and 
aptitude to do o luate-level work, and professional experience are all taken 
Into ( onsideratior 
Applic ants for admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Acc Ountancy, Master of Taxation, and Master of Business Administration must 
Submit ac; ible scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test; 
applic ants for admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master of Health 
9erViCes Administration and Master of Urban and Regional Planning must 
Submit s ores on the Graduate Management Admission l'est or the Graduate 
Record Examination: applicants for admission to programs leading to the 
degree of Master of Public Administration, Master of Assoc iation Management, 
and Master of Science in Information Systems Te hnology must submit scores 
make Graduate Record Examination It is the responsibility of the applicant to 
Prine ky v. nts for the required test with the Educ ational l'esting Service, 
Ad ton, N 41. Correspondence concerning the Graduate Management 
mission Test s} be addressed to Box 966: concerning the Graduate 
> ecord Ex mination, to Box 955 Test scores that are more than five years old 
are not acy epted for admissions review 
sconfernationa students must show —E— in the English language by 
Language TOF! ner zat tne TITSt king of the l'est of English as a Second 
Sui EFL) or 600 on the second taking. International students may be 
required t 


| 9 enroll in a full-time program in English before beginning studies in 
a¢ egree progr im 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


All stud 
udents must "e had i : 
of ls “ents must ¢ ompiete the scribed minimum number of semester hours 
Sad uate 


course w 


gree may be approved for transfer to the 

and Business Administration from the Division of 

1 Summer Sessions, another degree-granting division 

r another regionally accredited « ollege or university under 
ions: The course work must be approved as part of the 
Fequiremesre f padi 5; it must not have been applied to the completion 
een taken v 4 m her degree, it must be at the graduate level, it must have 
student mi" i te two years prior to acc eptance into the program, and the 
* have received a grade of B or better l'his action must be approved 


f 


by a petition to the designated faculty advisor and the dean. A transcript and 
description of the course work must be on file before the petition can be 
considered. Should advanced standing be granted, the credit will count; 
however, the grade will not be used in calculating the cumulative grade point 
average. 

Extended programs, including undergraduate background courses, may be 
assigned for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a field other than 
the graduate program the student wishes to follow or whose undergraduate 
record indicates a weakness in required background courses 

Master’s degrees are awarded by vote of the 
required course work, completion of an accey 
required) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the Master’s Comprehen- 
sive Examination if required in the chosen degree or field of instruction 

Second-group cours | 101-200) may be counted toward the 
master’s degree only when reg 
the time of registration by the 
counted toward a bachelor’s degree may be counted toward a master’s degree. 

Full-time students are expected to register for a minimum of 9 to a maximum 
of 12 semester hours each semester. A graduate student who is employed more 
than 20 hours a week may not take more than 6 semester hours. All work for a 


master’s degree must be completed in five years, unless an extension of time is 


en approved at 


lean and the designated faculty advisor. No work 


granted by the dean 

Students who expect to continue studies for the degree of Doctor of Business 
Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after receiving the master’s 
degree should ask for assistance in planning programs so that they may qualify 
for admission to candidacy for the doctorate 

credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 

except for hospital residency, supervised field experience, and the thesis, 
which may be completed in absentia with the permission of the department, 
designated faculty advisor, or committee concerned 


MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Written Master’s Comprehensive Examinations are required only in certain 
degrees and fields of instruction. Degree candidates should consult designated 
faculty advisors about examinations required and material to be covered. In 
writing the examinations students are expected to correlate what has been 
learned in course work and from the literature of the field. The examinations 
normally require four to eight hours. Sections broadly cover the various fields 
that the candidate has selected 

Examinations are generally scheduled in the fall and spring semesters and 
should be taken during the last semester of course registration or shortly after 
completion of prescribed course work 

A written application is filed with the department supervising the student's 
field of study at the time of registration for the semester in which thé 
examination is to be taken. Before applying, the student must have « ompleted 
all courses in the program or be enrolled in the last semester and must have 
achieved a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for the examination, a candidate 
may withdraw only by written notice to the department chairman 

A candidate who fails the examination should consult with the designated 
advisor about a subsequent course of action 


diee Ihi ze gen 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOLARSHIP RE QUIREMENTS 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent: B, Good; C 


Incomplete; IP, Progress; 
Unauthorized Withdrawal 
An average of B or better is 


W, Authorized Withdrawal; and 


or the master's degree. The grade of C is 


not cons 'd as failing but must be balanced by a grade of A in a graduate 


Course of 
award of ¿ 
Candidate 
cal u 1 

A student who 
probation 
attempts 
period the 
Continued 
automatically spended 


A master's degree candidate u 


Cause, for consideration 
Permitted 
A master’s 
Permitted 
at le ast the grade 


remains part of the 


obtained 


Suspension 


A gradua 
Will be sy 
Conditions y lay 
readmitted the 
if readmitt, 
and 

Semester I 
minimum 
readmi 


Inc omplete/Authorized W ithdrawal 


Conditions under ich the 
Withdrawal may be assigned 
The grade of I must be 
period tor | 
Summer Session in 
| ithin this 
docume nted 


removed 


exten. 
Jointly petit 


itio 
the course Such petit 


= I Itions 
grade of I 


annot be removed 
equivalent i 


lere 


int average of 3.00 is required for 
iken after matriculation as a degree 
the grade of CR) will be used in the 


yw 3.00 will be placed on: 
period in which the student next 

g prescribed courses. During this 
nitored to determine suitability for 
probation for a second time is 


" is required to present 
continued study should be 


de of F in a required course, and 
ust repeat the course and achieve 
ge the grade of F, which 

his level of performance not be 
tration as a degree candidate. 


conditions of probation (see above} 
suspended or withdraws under these 
the lapse of one semester. To be 

t indicates academic success 

ntinue on academic probation 

index of 3.50 in the next 12 
student fail to achieve this 


I (Incomplete) or W 
ribed under Regulations. 
ie last day of the examination 
r immediately following the semester om 
I is assigned. An Incomplete that is nof 
changed to an F. In cases of well 
instructor and a student ma 
which to complete the work of 
nitted within the same period. Thei 
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The Thesis 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include the thesis 
as an elective in their master’s pro 1. The thesis subject should be selected 
as early as possible to permit effective integration with the course work 

The subject must be approved by the professor in ch ' of the student's 
field. The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in 
charge and must be presented to the dean by the student no later than the date 


announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations re garding the 


form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean 
Payment of tuition for the the entitles the candidate, during the two 
semesters in which registered for the 299—300], to the advice and direction 


" 


of the member of the faculty under whom the the: S > written. In case a 
i 


thesis is unfinished, additional time is rhe student must, however, be 
enrolled continuously in the program. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
more than three semesters beyond the date registered for thesis research, the 
the entire required hours of thesis again and pay 


student must register for 
tuition for the two repeated courses 


MASTER OF ACCOUNTANCY 
The Master of Accountancy degree is designed to prepare students for profes- 
sional careers in accounting. Althou ounting careers may be in the public 
or private sector, a particular objectiv he ogram is the student's 
attainment of professional certification 
nized as the necessary fift 'eal I professional accountir 
program, and as such, it is superimposed on a Common Body of Knowledge in 
accounting and business subjects. The Common Body of Knowledge is ordi- 
narily attained by the completion of a bachelor's degree in accounting or 
business from a regionally accredited institution of higher education 

The program consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 27 may 
be waived if comparable study has been completed prior to admission. Six 
semester hours of course work of the minimum program of 33 hours mav be 
awarded as advanced standing 

Students should verify state regulations concerning the Certified Public 
Accountant Examination for the state in which they plan to practice 

The program of study consists of two levels 


First Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses 


Acct 201, 202, 211 

This set of courses 1: 
except Acct 297, which 
course requirements, exce] 
completion of comparable work 
courses may not be taken t 


courses, 

of these 

t Acct 2! ty be satisfied by evidence of successful 
First-Level 


Second Level: 
or 264; and 


Acct 22 251, 261, 27 2 
other than taxation) and 


three graduate-level SGBA cx 
related subjects, with advisor approv 


MASTER OF ASSOCIATION MANAGEME 


The Master of Association Management is a degree directed to professional 
careers with associations. It is for practitioners who already work with 


nonprofit associations of various kinds—trade associations; public interest 
assoc iations professional membership sociations: scientif technical, and 
earned societi« trade uni I t QO! nittees; and other tax 
exempt organizations. It als repares vid for the growing opportuni 
lies available through work in associa 

The 42-semester-hou program is interd | ry, with four academic 
department: rticinating in it—Bu ss Ad stration, Pul \dministra 
tion, Manageme t Science. and A untancy. Courses are selected from each of 
SIX fields of insti tion, 1 I ectivt i we 
COMPARATIVE IN: ONS (9 
Washington based ass tior vide a link between association member 
ship and government he ition of George Washington University in the 
eart of the nation tal enables t to be in a special position to 

hauon s capital ena 
Observe and know what is happening he 
k $ DAA 4 | 

Required: AM 270 and two a NO RES M z: 
in - = 
“15, 216, 242 24 
MARKETING STR ATEGIES AND ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATION (t 
l'his field emphasizes the importance of the relationship between association 
: ie tin 
nànagers and members. It als rovide the student wit in apprecia 1 Ol 


What must } +} iation point of iew te eg 


id De done to convev 1e 
` dministrators, and t} publi t large. The association exists as a central poin 
Detwe i 


en various constituencie 
equired AM 271 and either AM 27 e/ü 
^ 
‘OMMUNK ATIONS M A FORM STEN f 


C : 
^Ommuni. ations is a vital part of modern nagement. It is particularly 


g Portant in the management of associations. It involves not only the dav-to- 
" elements of interpersonal communication with board, staff _ ss 
~i the Preparatic n, ediüung, and Į iblicatior 1 rnals and ther written 
materia]s and a continuing relationship with the media 

The two required c urses AM 272 and 275 
ASSOC] ATION MANA( EMENT (9 
in field addresse s the pr )blems of man wine association staffs. It concerns 

With the face-to-face relationships between managers and their associates 

and the Problems of large and growing staffs and regional offices 
S The two required courses are AM 276 and 279. The latter is a capstone 
Minar, to be s heduled ring the student's final semester. It addresses the 
Overal] Problems of assoi iat d» EN agement, tying together what has been 
Previously studied arti À fe ence to growing legal restrictions that 
are placed on ciat e -— 

A third cours, m n ctas ` - A 1: Mo 0. 212. or 213: or 
BAd 210 Aea i ME. 
FINANCE A D. ACCOIP 
uU which add s X the | DIt 1 ne : udgeting, and 

ung that are ec tial 1 i ! inagement required of a 


aster’s d 


iegree student: ar 


———— — 


LR 


3 


istical applications. In the absence of a thesis, the two require d courses 


and s 
ire PAd 295 and 296. These courses should be taken early in the program 


LECTIVI ou 
With the approval of the advisor, the student may choose an elective course 
either from the above offerings or from other courses in the University 
MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

he Master of Business Administration degree is designed to prepare students 
for careers in management. The program of studv leading to the Master ol 
Business Administration provides a ba foundation in the functions @ 
business, the environment in which it operates, and the analytical t ols needed 
for intelligent decision making. The p 1 ides a study in depth in one 
field of instruction and road exposure ti bjects and issues at the genere 
management lieve 

The progran l ts of 60 semester hours of course w k, of which 27 may 
be waived if comparable study has beer npleted at a re nally redited 


ior to admission. Thus the shortest possible program 1$ 


college or university pr 


33 semester hours 


The program of study consists of two levels and ntains four components 
First Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses ) semester hours 
Econ 217-1 A ; Met 7 ; nA 24 Q 
ri e roving : t he nplete uar i ant < nd-Level cours® 
P t BAd ' vl } be ker the last semester of the nroeran All of these 
ourse re re € } | itisf P ence of uccessit! 
pi j arable at er re ) 1 lited titut Commo? 
| 
Body of Knowledge courses not completed before the appli t matriculates mM thé 
Schoo Government and Bu Adr tra . e ass ed the letter 9 
idmiss First-Levt i , requirements 
i T í ; 
ead d of in ( 
Second Lé 
i 
] €t j 
| tot ig te i+ develop 
rote il et í ' * e dt nato“ 
fa ty ar thé atudant a r i A iub iius 1 itsidé 
afield of instmet Nila Thi ident "Rad tha iaht ‘Ye: di cram d 
: ytth Shia Ad all fac e ; iual caret! 
oal 
^. Field of Instruction ( S 
he pose of this set of "med , a select! 
" 2 
ield. Courses are selected in } ta vith the designat faculty adviso ind may 
tail | id di tere 
3. Elective (3 hour 
I el 
ht 1 . 1 j ( ement alt 
1. Required ( I jody of Knowledge Course hour : 
ne 
Ihi BA« J I iulatior } 1 1 required apsto 
course ! il M.B.A. students. It k - 
Fields of Instruction 
E 
in 
Students select a minimun t 12 semester hours from one of the follow! b 


fields 


BI SINI 


eat no with th 
This Held is directed tow rary = xal and cultural chan 
omnii din tt the tnt ^» t > à n ind tura nange 
Blven to the | rita ud ain eec fluctuat | ci zal, polit 
and the structure, en tki Gott 

concentrati ; . : | | | 
and econon "e 


foundati, ns ol tir cam ! di vernme sines 
Brams. Elective | lat : | o: : 
decision makir i: dn ; 

liaison functi MEME DUI "ES 

FINAN( I N . i | ar ‘plan 
This field prepare tudents 1 "Atm t rs p. 4 ed 
bac kground in business budget s nt necessary f 
ning, reporting, a | fina p in, and controls necessary for 
emphasize the plann € E stri | A | ilroac pul 
making oft. tive financial decisions aes a les railroad and publi 
turing and trading enterprise but n n x , erat features. Most 
utility financing Lach — lx d ' S tative, Ana a 
finan ial dogmas have a re dee an f su stant s 

Variations are dn ES Li. | 

"ENERAL MANAGEMENT SYS es 


This field 


tively with 
EIAS deal effec eiv wil 
id ] rit il need for managemen ; 
aadresses the -—À 


the fact that 


à d to become larger and more 
human institutions of all ki gica! a 
compie, nat human institutions of all kin vore seen cii have 
( S "TEN ind cyberneti — 
traditional oe omar ery sa ees pr impe tanding i ‘operating manager 
evolved n interdisciplina n le TOI > 1 ra yperating manager 
Systems. This h is found rek vow ofi a cesi 
and poli; ymaker inary and transcontextual in 
9Cause this program s essentiallv int teils ot opportunities to 
Dàture, the student is afforded an unusually KRA eaten Ll, and societal prob 
1PPly educational experien et T TP tia an a es Bp R 
~ a Profes« as and academ reer I entials are ee Í svstems 
fet: ü eee suce: n the growing vane I Vste 
Cybernet, * oriented programs now emerging in ) A Ven | 
United States and NR n he word 4 : ] 
Interface management or consult Py be bra i nd s e 
Opment consulting or staff work; [4 sm 5i d. 
Tange (strategic) plar g and 4s ary ul ! 
Positions and program directors en capsam rations. 
nents of the United Nati a es ae ^ | | | E T T 
multigovern menta] Rel otn ui rs t PR a 
departments ot national governr xx 
INFORMATION «x “MS MANAGEM 
; : ind decision 
l'his field is con er ea w U 1 re x E è | | ! ^ is exp iT 
Support Systems in pr Gatien ei ors | f ) | 
depth includ 


e systern 


information Syster 
The 


e Program is desi 
inform 


ation systern 
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tion plan for meeting requirements. Plans would deal with the determination of 
the information needs and information flows within the organization. The 
information system professional selects the proper blend from the options 
available: information systems, database management systems, decision sup- 
port systems, and expert systems. These decisions are based on knowledge of 
available technology and an understanding of the psychological aspects of user 
acceptance and productivity 


INTERNATIONAI 


This field is designed to prepare students for careers in international banking 
international and multinational « rations, and export trading companie 
for careers in the federal governmer in international agencies concerned 
with business, industry, and finance abroad; and for the commerce option of 
the Foreign Commercial S 
The program is also designed to provide international students with thé 


ervice 


background and skills necessary to promote international business, and t0 

prepare them for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own 

countries and for commercial officer positions within their governments 
Each student's program is individually developed by the student's advisor 


n 


according to the student’s background and interests 


MANAGEMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND INNOVATION 


* 


is field explores the many aspects of technology relating to and influencing 
research and development management, business, and public policy. Thé 
employment of state-of-the-art technology and the creation of new technology 
through research and development are important processes in the achievement 
of the objectives of both private firms and governments 

The research and development environment has many unique operational 
characteristics. The concentration has been designed to identifv and studv tli 
problems associated with managing creative professional people in a dynamic 
technology. As a contextual area, the program stresses the need for students t0 
undertake original and meaningful research involx political, economic 
sociological, and operational problems er intered by management in indus 
trial, governmental, and military researc} nd development organizations. 


MAN IENT PLANNING AND CONTROI 


This field provides an integrated approach to the studv of management systems 
for strategi« planning and operational control to improve organizational 
effectiveness and efficiency in decision makin: rough the use of accounting 
and interdisciplinary administrative theory and practice Major topics include 
scientific methods for acquiring reliable knowledge, accounting and statistica 
decision theory, models, and t management planning àn 

control systems. Courses en mpass centralized and decent zed resource 


allocation, capital budgeting svstems ventory decisions, matrix algebra 


network methods, price-volume decisions, ision making under uncer 


tainty, Bayesian decision theory, and value of information 
MARKETING 


This field is devoted t the velopment of professional marketing managers 


whose responsibilities may include pla ind developing new products 


services, and ideas; advertising, selling, and mer handising; and arranging 


distribution channel systems. Courses cover all aspects of the marketing 


^ i fr 
management function. Foundation courses are Marketing Management, Buy® 
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Behavior ind M t 


Marketing Research. Functional irses are Promotion Manage 
ment Ma ket Channt Marketing Strat« gy, and Froduct/5ervice Manage 
ment. Specialized elective ourses—International Marketing, Indust ind 
Government Marketi ig, and Marketing and Pul Pi itilize the re 
SOurces of the Wash T metro] are 
ORGANIZ ATION EHA ) ^ \ M 
This field of st v refle the a t aton ne 
behavioral] ins v } l i is and that the 
Specialist in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and research but 
also applies technical and specialized know dge as onscious force in 
elective organ zaüonal growth and improvement. Thus urses are designed 
lo equip the student with o ganizational concepts and behavioral skills 
*Ppropriate to optimizing the utilization of a human svst tal resources 

This Program helps meet the need for profess nals « of designing 
Creating, and developing the necess avior ind organizational systems 
3PPropriate to rapidly 2s. Emphasis is on the interrelationships 
of suc h dimensions as probiem solving, organizational 
BrOwth, and increased n orga zation id their effect 
upon the functions of eveloj T 
PERSONNEI MANAGEM 
This field IS Concerned with a 8 ts of the employment of human resources 
x business Organizations. Career opportunities are open in domestic and 
‘nternation il business or janizations, hospitals, trade associations, research 
and edu ational institut cme ind local, state, and federal government agencies 
"Ourses encompass all phases of the recruitment, selection, employment, and 
1. elopment ot people, industrial relations, unionism, collective bargaining 
abor relations. and manpowe itilizatior 


responds ti 
l ! : 
creasingly diverse goods and services reated by our modern economy. As 
lis diversity TOWS = 


hv the 
a demand for greater professionalism imposed Dy the 


ns find the most efficient, and often the onlv. 


eting needs is through procurement a n. A sustained growth in 
Purch 


ase volume. V v. and mplexity has occurred in both public and 
Private Sectors. This growth places ever greater demands upon the skill and 
resourcefulness of procurement ind contracting personnel. The field has 
therefore been designed with the following objectives: (1) to provide a broad 


n ' 
p ofessiona] education in the know iedge and skills necessary for success in this 
field: (2 


éJ to help the studs nt deve Op increased ability in analvsis, decision 
makin o uder |! inc! r : 
laking, and Communic ations; and (3) to enhance the student’s understanding 
of the e 


Conomic social, lega ind technological onsiderations present in 
i i gal 1d i ; 
Proc urement and « intracting activity. This field | instruction is available in an 
elective field 


for Master yf Pul A Iministration students 
QUANTITA TIVI TW 


This field develops 


ip a thorough underst inding of quantitative or mathematical 

t Toa ^ 

Ee hes t. problems of ger contr ind decision making. While the 
"Bram wil] devel, mpetent background in basic mathematical theory 


associated with the 


" various techniques t is oriented toward pplications of the 
"ique rather 


than their theoretica mathematic al content 
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MASTER OF HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


This 54-semester r progr lesigned to provide a core of generalist 
1dministrator irses f tudent upled with specialized t ctive fields 
yt instruct 1 to meet the terests and career objectives of idividual students: 
The gei ) é ides the following nine courses: HSA 202, 203, 207 
208, 209, 210 2, 215, and Mgt 210. In addition, each student must take two 
idva IS í ie chosen from Group I and one from ( ip II, from 
im z the fol win 
Group I (Pol Plannin HSA 129, 444, Oe, 473 
Group II (Management HSA 23 13 15. 236, 237, 238, 239 
jurii e last semester on cami h stud T complete HSA 245 
vhich s to integra he concepts and methods of health services adminis 
tration 
The fields of instruction each comprise 18 credit hours, including 89 


experience-based learning component In some fields of instruction, a one-yea 


ory. In other fields of 


9-semester-hour) administrative residency is mand 

instruction, the student may noose i 3J-Semester-hour internship and 6 

emester ho of additiona irse work as a substitute for the 9-houf 
T | seq ] neidas oi t t | t ne of two patterns: 


Residency Option—sSpecialist course work, 9 hours; administrative residency? 
9 hours 


Internship Optior opt ist course work, 15 hours; administrative intern 


ship, 3 hour 


Courses comprising the field of instruction may be taken in the Health Services 


Administration Department, the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
student 


tration, the Univers r the sortium of Universities. Each 
develops a set of conceptually related courses suitable for the field of instruc 
tion and individual career objectives. The choice of courses must be approVe 


idvisor and the department(s) offering course: 

l'his curriculum structure gives students an unusual opportunity to develop 
academic programs particularly suited to their needs. The core courses and the 
two advanced HSA courses provide students with generalist administrative 


competence; the nine fields of instruction offer a wide choice of areas in whic 
lds of instruction, students hav® 


to develop special expertise In all but three field 


ı choice concerning the amount of experiential learning they wish to inc lude i? 
their programs of stud| I his choice concerning the amount ol field experienc? 

> a 
that is, for 


can affect the number of months required to complete the progran 
the 


full-time student the residency option will require 28 months while 
internship option will require 20 months 


Fields of Instruction 
An asterisk indicates that a 9-credit-hour administrative residency is require 


in that held of instruction 


MAN AGEME^ 


This field I truct Signe | provide n u lerstandin M the 
ganization i i ent, and interrelationships of hospital clinical. s ıpport 
and administrat 21 " I st id procedures used to 
Provide short s a tient service students ar provided with a 
managerial ba i n the j^ f health services p , iking, regulation, and 
legislation 

MANAGEMENT OF LONG-TERM 

This field explores a wide range of medical and support servi es required on a 
n: Urring o intinuous basis ! individuals who are unable to function 
independent}, : Cau e of chroni iental or physical impairment. These 
Services are provided in a variety of settings. includ homes for the aged, 
chroni, Care, tat 1 /spitals, hospitals or homes for the 
ventally reta ind developmentally disabled, geriati enters, and the 
Client S home The field alsi provides a management base in the areas of health 


Services 


Eel g, regulation, and legislation as applied to 
"Ong-term care 
MANAGEM} NT OI AMBULATORY HEALTH SERVI ES* 
This field addresses the critical ne« d for mar the delivery of health and 
medica] Services t M h s wh lo not re juire the constant supervision 
Edw inpatient care and can eii udi thie dalitios inntedes ml 
Provided or be treated in their domicile. Although this definition includes such 
activities as individua] practice ot medicine, instruction Will focus only on the 
ats as dividua pı ". haky mal settings in which two or more 
individuals are enea ed | délivist, P DE ROTY CATO As &.erviCh ORO EAM 
Orma) Organizat — BR AS ets "pU gs for ambulatory services are hospital 
tpatient department, med group practices, health maintenance organiza 
Ons (HMOs ind public healt} linics. Ambulatory services adminis 
d MOS), n s 2 "n es planning, policy-making, 
'egulation and legislation 
HE ALTH INFORMA TH ) 
his field is Bitton ns to provide an understanding of Mormation systems as 
ley i ) ist 


used in the 


data Processing or computers to health care is stressed. Although 
Owledge of programming languages will be necessary, the con epts of 
of lation and ¢ omputer systems will be emphasized. Examples of the areas 
3 aPplication 


ire medic 
lealth st; 


idministration of health services. The application of 
some | 
Inform 


m evaluation, communitv/national 


bem a ran 
tistics financial n anagement assessment, and productivity control 
HEALTH 

ALTH SI VICES | NA? 


ias field “’sponds to a der ind for a thorough understanding by the adminis 
Man x. finan ial management in health institutions. The nstruction re ludes 
tic Serial accounting Ost analysis financial de sion making, capital forma 
M, and Investment ana to unique problems 
Within the health care field 

‘ ALTH SERVICES MATERIALS MANAGEMEN 


explores the 


Management of physical resources in health service 
s. The 


instruction focuses on the purchase and management of 


— MÀ Gig tat deerit sia atenta een Da atten. a t y il poti A. — — 
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supplies and equipment, inventory management, contracting, cost allocation 
plant operations, and facilities maintenance 


HEALTH SERVICES POLICY, MARKETING, AND PLANN 


This field is designed for those who wish to focus on strategic planning and 
marketing of health care systems and health care institutions and on healt 
policy development and analysis. An emphasis on policy skills will enable thé 
student to develop realistic and accurate statements of principles that Call 
guide the health activities of governments, institutions, and other organiz& 
tions. An emphasis on planning and marketing skills will enable the studenti? 
develop strategies based on values expressed by health services policies and @ 
conduct marketing activities within health services organizations. Skills relat 
ed to achieving acceptance of policies and implementation of plans will also bë 
developed. The over ig concept is that of strategic health decision making 
in an atmosphere of systematic inquiry with an awareness of values. 


HEALTH SERVICES AND OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


This field deals with the application of research techniques and methodologi® | 
to the delineation of policy issues and the generation of solutions to problem 
in the organization, delivery, and financing of health services. Operations 
research is the application of mathematical techniques such as linear af 
nonlinear programming, queuing models, and simulation to develop solutio® 


for operating and policy problems 


HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


This field covers resources planning, allocation, utilization, and developmesl 
el. Included are the various personne 
functions, the development of personnel policies and procedures, employe 


and evaluation of health services personn 
and labor relations, and collective bargaining 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Public Administr on (M.I | ( ;ee program prepares stu- 
dents for professional careers not only in the public service (federal, state, a 
local) but also in organizations that require a knowledge of public policy 8P 
administration, such as public interest groups and research institutes. The 44 
semester-hour program, outlined below, is intended to provide both a generic 
core for all students and specialized elective fields tailored to the interests an 
career objectives of each individual student. The curriculum provides graduale 
instruction in all areas recommended by the Guidelines and Standards for 
Professional Master's Degree Programs issued bv the National Assoc iation 9 
Schools of Public Affairs and Administration 

All students are required to complete an eight-course (24-semester-houl 
core, which includes courses in public administration and management, public 
expenditure analysis, public policy, organization theory, human behavior? 
organizations, and research methods; at the end of the program, students al 
required to take PAd 289, which serves to integrate the diverse perspectives! 
public administration i 

Each student selects, in addition, an elective field designed to provide him® 
her with deeper and broader kni edge in a field of particular interest. h 
elective fields generally require a four-course sequence. The program : 
sufficiently flexible that with the approval of a faculty advisor, the student f? 


design a 


Special held none ol 


learning and 


Students 10 lack substantial knowledge of the 
government are stri 


when the fields offered matches individual 


areer objectives 
W structure and functioning of 


Bly encouraged to take one of two courses in American 
administrative institutions: PAd 213, Administration in the Feder il Govern 
ment, or PAd 242 Administration of State and Local ( overnments. The 
remainder ot the program consists of two elective courses chosen by the 
Student with the idvisor ipproval. The ectives may be taken in any related 


Program or 

Because public service requires a wide 
undergraduate degree 
Specific 


discipline 


variety of expertise, students with all 


backgrounds are considered for There are no 


admission 


Course prerequisites 


Required Courses 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRA T 


260 P, 
Mgt 210 |; 
6. PAq 221 (» 
PAd 223 


nizations 


or or 


Sect 


d Be omplex Organizations 
^. PAd 252 Public ing 
8. PAd 289 Publ plementatio 
ELECTIVE FIELDS (12 semester } irs—see below 
AMERICAN \DMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS (3 semester hours 
Either p 
of ler PAd 213 Administration in the Federal Government r PAd 242, Administration 
et and Local Governments is reste LIT ntroductory course. In some of 
le elo, 

elective fields , itl ourse may be counted as I the 12 required semester hours 
ELECTIVE coy et ras : 
Elective Fields 
The 

e : - ' 
ti Ight elective elds offered within the Department of Public Administra 
) » l . ^ 
array described below l'welve semester hours are required for each field. In 
dition to the fields listed beli w, students may elect such other standard four 
'Ourse fie - - "er. = m 
e fields as Business Economics and Publi Policy, Organizational Behav- 


lor and Deve A is DD d 
nee ystems in 
less, and Qu: yn Making 
> Department of Health Services Adminis 


ig. Moreover 


lopment Information S 


Analysis f 


r-course sequence in tl 


igement, International Busi 
1 intitative Students may also take an 
Spproved fou 

trati ` 

anion or the Departms nt of 1 
leld may 


rban and Regional Plannir a special 


Object be construc ted, tailored to the student’s academic interests ind career 

ec " Tete 

S us 7 take a special field. the student writes brief justification 

pp ecifying the : k ; : tition thr "n 
; ) t be take and submits V pe 10] hrough the 

aculty advisor : 

BUDC 

DGET AND pr BLIC } ANICI 

This field 

; P a ce rs th i ! 

Ing the vers the processes ind institutions involved in budgeting, includ 


Mé t : i 
practica] requirements of financial management: addresses issues of 


arbi ee Saat eet hte erhebt eatem Quito inte cn 
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intergovernmental finance in a federal system; and imparts knowledge of 
alternative methods for allocating scarce public resources. The field is most 
directly suited to those who are or envision becoming budget analysts or 
financial management officers in public agencies 


SUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND REGULATORY MANAGEMEN 


This field offers the student a broad understanding of some of the major 
functions critical to effective public management, including personnel budget- 
ing, and the law. For those entering the M.P.A. program directly from an 
undergraduate program, this field provides insight into several potential areas 
for future specialization, employment, or research. For mid-career public 
officials, this field provides the opportunity to explore more systematically and 
analytically the governmental functions they have observed in practice 


MANAGIN PUBLIC ORGA? 


This field gives primary attention to the managerial processes by whit h 
organizations are structured and their work undertaken. It includes courses in 
organizational theory and large organizations but is also concerned with the 
management of governmental activities. It is for students who intend careers in 
management. 


MANAGING STATE AND LOCAL GOV 


This field is designed for students interested in pursuing careers in state and 
local government administration. Students learn to deal with a range of federal, 
state, and local problems and issues, including alternative governmental 
structures and assignments of functions, sources of revenues and expenditure 
patterns, intergovernmental relations and management concerns, local govern- 
ment financing, and the formulation and analysis of urban policies 


POLICY ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 


The policy field is designed for those who wish to focus on the processes of 

public decision making and devel bilities to analyze and evaluate those 

processes. This field is most directly appropriate those who now hold or 

anticipate taking staff analyst positions in government agencies or similar 
tions in research or consulting firms 


PROCUREM ND CONTRACTING 


This field covers the many activities of government performed under contrac 
tual arrangements Increasingly, public agencies find the ost efficient, and 
often the only, method of meeting needs is through procurement action. This 


dimension of public administration is often subject to unique practices and 


regulations and requires the acquisition of spe lized knowledge and skills in 
the processes of procurement and contra . This elective field, offeret 
jointly with the Department of Business Administration, promotes a better 
understanding of public-private interactions in procurement act 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA 

This field addresses the traditional concerns in public administration with 
personnel, the staffing function of public organizations, and labor relations in 
the public sector. Courses are also offered in manpower development and the 
use of human resources. Graduates concentrating in this field typically work iP 


personnel administration at some level of government 


the tern 


Internships 


Student 


t M T L| T 1 y : 

take an inter hir l M.] e- 

the Washin ' ea f te expe an — 

BOvernme:r T 

Students r ; ac ad 

find ntery | | | | 
- the Intern ex eri * +} i 

paid yr Da é k ; 7 oe 

cademi re; in. egre 

Program In gen z ' 

week for 14 week : der Special Programs 

ct ) Proce i 
Also, See Gover ent tern Sch 
below 


— —. )GY 
MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOL( 
The Master of 
tion for 


l tion oystems lechnology provides prepara 
ocience in Informatio II 


to the d ind intormation 
mputer { ne and 
3 Career in the ay "x today. The program emphasizes a practical 
Problems lound in organizations today The | 
Underst 


anding of conte! 
lized in the devel 


Y » ti- 
en and intation approaches uti 
nporary lesign | 


pment of ¢ ymputer-Dased sys 
> T 
Degree Requirements | 
i urses or equivalent as follows 
s Wenty zs quenter ——— mming (e.g., FORTRAN 
D 1 f pro 1 1 IK » 
8. An introductory compute ourse involving prog 
BASK PASCAI eu 
b l'wo additi M T ^ i : 
Programm g g t { 
as one of the age i pegs 
( Tw additio ‘ t t ierat : 5! HRS 
language programming. computer s t : v 1 
analysis operating té lata } ys á 
d. Two semester. lergraduate mathema 
and 32, or 51 ; rip is 
^. Co npl t of 3 } rs of graduate course work with a quality-point ve 
of 3.0, inc]. 320 semester hours EE semester hours of electives: Mgt 28( 
' taciuding tl [ g COurses plu m 
281 82. 28 284 ; » 1 28 
3. Succesct mpl bk ex ^ 
MASTER OF TAXATION 
t I ^er tax 
rer I tudents fc Careers as i 
The Maste of l'axati« degree is designe repare stude I t Ha 
: ; si te dustry and government. T 
Professiona 4 pul iCCOounüing, private indu y 
Program of stud Di ow Ris n ex : 


nd their 
i he t laws and their 
iorougn understanding of the tax 


y P on 
1 55d oundaation ior à DI id ippreciat 
ece [ r 


' hours 


may be waived if omparable study ha: been completed prior to admission. Six 


semester hours of the minimum program of 33 hours of course work may be 
‘warde ] } idv ince d t ng 

The pr ram of study consist of two level 
First Le n Body of Knowledge ( t ester I I 
Acct 2 ( )7; BAd 220, 240; Eco M : 2 
These Irse Iu be mpleted tf yr to ei ent l-I í yurse except 
Acct 297, which must be taken in the last semester of the | ram. All of these urse 
equirements, except Acct 297, n be satisfied bv evide f efni npl tion of 


irst-Leve urses may not 


1. Required Courses (21 hours 
Acct 22 60, 2€ 62, 263, 264, 2€ 
2. Electives (9 hours) 


ited faculty advisor: 


Elective courses are to be selected in consultation with the desigr 


{ 


3. Required Common Body of Knowledge Course 


lhis course, Acct 297, is a required capstone course. It must n in the last semester. 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


[he program of graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning leads to thé 
professional planning degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. It is 
designed as preparation for careers on the muni ipal, county, state, am 
national levels, and for private practice. The course of study is designed t9 
provide a broad education, to develop competence in planning theory an 
methodology, and to emphasize the analytical ability and creativity necessary 
for solving urban and regional problems. Each student's program is designed in 
consultation with an assigned faculty advisor in accordance with individua 
areer plans Í 
The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory completion of 
1) from 45 to 50 semester hours of course work, depending upon the 
background and experience of each individual student, iní luding a thesis 
equivalent to 6 semester hours (most students will ordinarily be required 19 
take 50 semester hours); (2) à minimum of three months’ full-time professiona 
training in a planning agency under qualified supervision, with an act eptable 
written report to be submitted after completion of the training period; (3) 8 


written Master's Comprehensive Examination; and (4) a thesis based on thé 


candidate's research in the field of urban and regional planning 


POST-MASTER'S GRADUATE CERTIFICATE 
IN HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Students with à master's degree in an approved related field or with a master’s 
degree and managerial experience may undertake studies leading to the Post- 
Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Services Administration. This program 
serves people who plan to begin a career in management, policy-making or 
planning in the field of health services or who wish to supplement previous 
graduate study in health services administration 

Most students with adequate preparation in health services administration y! 
a related management field should be able to complete the requirements y 
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ts whose test scores are more 
Test. Ap] ants W take either of 
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- 5 tive : total score of at 
Testing Service Students whose ' ^ € u > 
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e Test of Eng) sł as a Fore : 
east 950 é í II 
The Doi toral Cy mittee es I F > t t s entire re 
and test si Ores. It carefi y 4VVICWS t ut ^T 
Sele tion Ona vompetitive bas jase arde. ft h tl 
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Plan of Study Public Adminis 
The doctoral programs i Doth Busin M 7 
Tation Consist 


Ot tw major part 


ent with 


jective re-d ( ition ige is to pre lt l 

the theoretical foun: ins and | ces of the major and suppor fields of 
udy and with à ) land of the relevant qualitative juanuitauive anal tical 
meth 1 MIT. bje e ot the d tat tage l tne | { t appiy the 
btained theoretical and practical knowledge 1 in cal methods t the 
esolut ] I est pI ien | resear( | ] T rigina id Ib 
expected t [| I itri tl | t [ X 1 Knowledge on 
iness administration pubiic admini » 1 tribution can be 
either applied or theoretical [he tota ) i mu e 1 h | seven years; 


limit can be gi 


extensions beyond this time ven by the Committee on Doctoral 


Studies only under very special circums es 

l'he pre-dissertation stage is based o l lividu ] in developed by 
the student ider the g lance of the n ir and 1pportir held advisors 
lu he first a € t ly | l iust state long- 
range profe t I methods of 
evaluation, and a semester-by-semester hed 


lless of the degree they seek and of the maior field of 


study plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Foundations of 
urse, 311-12, Seminar: 


study, must inciude in 


Administrative Research, and the multidepartmental cx 


Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships. These courses should be 
taken during the first academic vear after admission 
In addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan, the major 
and supporting field advisors are expected to evaluate the student’s progress at 
the end of the first and second semesters after admission. and thereafter before 
the end of the z semester of each academic year 
Major and supporting fields of study include 
Accountant V Market £ 
Business Economics and Materials and Operati 


Public Policy Management 


Finance and Investment Organizational Behavior and 


General Management System Jevelopment 
Health Services Ad 1 [ el Management 
Information Systems Technology Public Administratio1 
International Business Q tative Analysis for 
Management of Science, Technologv Making 
nd Regional P nat 
l € ona I 1 4 


ind Innovation 


A student seeking a D.P.A. degree is required to take public administration &t 
three doctoral-leve 


fied by the 


is a supporting field, to include in the study p 


les as je 
15 3] 


courses in public administration, and 
field advisor 

While the major field of tudy must be elected from the ibove list, 
supporting fields can be chosen from other departments of the University. 4 
student selecting a i t meet the 
academic and administrative requirements of the department involved 

For more detailed information on the program and its administration, see tlie 
Handbook of the Doctoral Program: Busines Administration and Public 


Administration the Doct 


ld outside of the School, however, mus 


availab ims Office 


SPECIAL PR( JGRAMS 


Government Intern Se holarship Program 


The Gover iment Intern Scholars} I n ffers annually 50 
assist government agen in educatin ef y selected 
Women for idm t € ent caree 
who do not alre lv] ] laste ores , 

Provides full t tis f tw le seme 
maintair fact 

3Verage in their à uc program may qualify for a second 


later semest 


l€ er 


Continuing F 
A nond 


legree prograr lucted ' " J ff 


;ducation in Health Services Administration 


areas of health sí es a I 1 2! i 

or 

Tganized, | k I 5 í 

iu f " " f r 
Spice I pr 1 1 ] t € 1 

areas on topics of curr te o the requesting org 

Specific prerequisite. Fees are to be ann ICE 


Internation 


Con 
mb , 
ined Master's and Juris Doctor Degree Program 
In ¢ Jui 
r |n Instances ar ingements may be made 
ently to . ! ' | I 
* ‘Oward both the Juris Doctor legree in the National Law Center a 


master S degree l 


ome fields in the School of Government 
Administ, ition. Studente ; t ay parat 
uden S pi 5t ‘ ; 

Nationa] Law Cente ] tł [1 t t and B 
tratie n and r lust meet € T nts in e | et gra 
for a « j ili requiremen I e 

à Student “ompiete work for both degree programs with 
Certifi 
rtificati« "ur i 

m of Pure hasing Managers 
The Sc} 
cho f maed ; 1 t 
: 1001 of Government and business Administration participates in the 
“aree nationally recoon;> d tificat I I 
ly uzed certifica n programs 
Certif 1 Pul p 
(CDD 
Administ, ed b 
Nation il I tut t P 
€ { I isin 
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Certified Pr Pss 
Administered } 
National R 


ontract Management Associatior 


MclI ean Village Dr 


ial t I Se ‘ 1 i 
les t f et í í € leg 
uppe to en 1gel t vit n 
S15 n the preparation of te iching 
I a S persi eithe 


Business 


parateiy and be admitted to both the 


rtified Purchasing 


Administered by 
National Association ol Purchasing Management 


196 Kinderkamack Rd 
P.O. Box 418 
Oradell, N.]. 07649 
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SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


FACULTY 1984—85* 

Professors R.H. Davison, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, J.A. Frey, R.S Goldfarb, M. 
Gordon, A. Gvorgv, O. Havrylyshyn, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, M.A Holman, C. 
Hsieh. J.W. Kendrick, Y. Kim, P.F. Klarén, H.L. LeBlanc, R.K. Lewis, W.H. 
Lewis. C.A. Linden, J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N Mosél, C.A. 
Moser, H.R. Nau, B. Nimer, V. Petrov, H. Pollack (Research), B. Reich, J W. 


Robb, M.M. Roumani, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.P. Sharkey, ( W. Shih, G. 
Sigur, H. Solomon, G Stambuk, C.T. Stewart, Jr., R. Thornton, S.J. Wayne 
Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, J.F. Coates, V.T. Coates, J. Hardt 
Prof rial Lecturers J.J. Dziak, K.S. Flamm, L.D. Weiler 


f E5501 i 

\ssociate Professors C.J. Allen, M.A. Atkin, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, J. 
Chaves. J.J. Cordes, C.F. Elliott, J. Henig, C.J. Herber, W.R. Johnson, J.E. 
Kwoka, D.L. Lee, ( McClintock G.A Olkhovsky, E.O. Pederson, ] Pelzman, 
L.P. Ribuffo, R.W. Rycroft, M. Sodaro, H.S. Watson, S. Wolchik, A.M. Yezer, 
R.Y. Yin 

Adiunct Associate Professor R.L. Kugler 
Associate Professorial Lecturer G.G. Hildebrand 

Assistant Professors W.A. Anderson, M.D. Br idlev, C.J. Deering, H.B. Feigen- 


I 
LI 


baum. C.C. Joyner, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, J.H. Lebovic, G.C.Y. Wang 
Committees 1984—85t 


N( 
J 


Henig, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, W.R 


T.F. Carroll, J.J. Cordes, C.F. Elliott, J.R 
f e 


lovner D.I Lee, W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden JLM Logsdon, 
H.R. Nau, B. Nimer, B. Reich, R.W. Rycroft, B.M: 


hnson, C. 
McClintock, J.A. M 


Sapin, M. Sodaro, G. Stambuk, R. Thornton, S. Wolchik 


rgan 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 


Hinton, D.L- 


p 


W.A. Anderson, A. Gyorgy, J.R. Henig, C.J]. Herber, P.P. Hill, H.( 
N lon, J.C. Lowe, B. Reich, G. Stambuk 


A.M. Yezer 


Stambuk, 
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COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
RS. Goldfarb, M.F Gordon, W.R. Johnson, H.L. LeBlanc, C.A. Linden, B. Reich 


COMMITTE: RK-STUDY AND INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 


CJ. Deering, C.( yyne! Klarén, H.R. Nau 
COMMITTI E ON I 


N R. Johnson (Ch irman shaves Hinton, Y.C. Kim, C. Shih, G. Sigur, 
Thornton R.Y 


de irma Davison, Gordon, R.K. Lewis, W.H. 
wis. H.M Sac 


borde E ON 


Oir; Eliot Chairman), M.A. ; n, A yorgy, C.A. Linden, C.A. Moser, G.A. 
lovsky. 'Izman, M.J. Sodaro, Thornt L. Wolchik 


Sapin, M. oe , B. Nimer, R.W. Rycroft, B.M. 


aro, L 


ET |CTION 


in 1898 of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence 

ot government was first organized as a separate entity 

ool was reorganized and broadened as the 

the next two decades, programs in business 

public administration were added, and the emphasis 

changed i; undergraduate to graduate study. The name was 
Affairs to re i j the School of Government, Business, and International 
hool was e ec more act urately the offerings of the Sc hool. A division of the 
Cove ation ected in 1966, and two schools were established—the Sc hool of 
and Business Administration, a primarily professionally oriented 


Schoo]. ^ i : 
and International Affairs, a primarily policy- 


and th 
oriented 


St hoo! 


School of Public and International Affairs are interdisciplin- 
MPphasize both domestic and foreign governmental policy. The School 


Offers A , 
acade r's DO courses but draws upon the course offerings of the various 
emi depart ments of t! r 


een ' - 
allege ts in 1 the I 


niversity. 
‘aman and sophomore years are registered in Columbian 
ences, the liberal arts college of the University, and are 
the School of Public and International Affairs to 
rams 


Aca i 
demic Programs 


Nés 
* Schoo] ik i 
Braduate nr 9! Public , International Affairs offers undergraduate and 


iational Affairs, Middle Eastern Studies, and Public 

programs in Chinese Language and Literature, East 

Japan), and Urban Affairs; and graduate programs in 

Latin American Studies. Russian and East European 

curity Policy Studies. and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. 
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; 4 
Special programs in Soviet, Far Eastern, and East European Studies are offeret 
by the School's Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


Objectives 


Five undergraduate programs of study—International Affairs, East Asian Stud 
ies, Middle Eastern Studies, Public Affairs, and Urban Affairs—are aimed 9 
| tudent to understand major contemporary issues in internatio 


preparing the st 


al affairs or in domes 


hi j 
IC public affairs. The programs are designed not t 


produce narrow professional specialists, but to foster a liberal educatiol 
interdisciplinary in nature and broader than a concentration in one of Ù 
conventional disciplines. Each program has a two-fold purpose: to develop? 
background as broad and as deep as possible in order to assist in the 

ind analysis of modern problems and to give instruction? 


understandin; I 


some useful tools of analysis. The program in Chinese Language and Literatu" 
is closer to the traditional liberal arts pattern, emphasizing language al 


cult 4 
lhe graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are mom 
concentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competence in a 


ire 


area or a discipline, building on the student's undergraduate program ™ 
preparation for professional emg loyment in government, international organ 
zations, business, or private agencies concerned with public or internation* 


affairs 


REGULATIONS 


See Admissions, Registration, Fees and Financial Regulations. and Regul 
tions 


Attendance 


e 

Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due a 
paid 

Students are held responsil 


e for all of the work of the courses in whi’ 
: mi 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor before provisio 


is made to make up the work missed he 
r I 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the pert? 


of suspension 


Withdrawal 
stel 
Withdrawal after the end of the fifth week of classes (fall or spring semest? 
a 
without academic penalty is permitted only in exceptional cases (see wit 
drawal, under Regulations 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS wn 


The School offers programs leading to the degree of Ba helor 
fields of International Affairs, Chinese Language and Literature 
Studies (China or Japan), Middle Eastern Studies, Public Affairs. and UP 
Affairs 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


in pe 
The satisfactory completion of the International Affairs. ( hinese | anguage “gt 
Literature, East Asian Studies, Public Affairs, or Urban Affairs curriculul™ 


Columbian ( 
required 


GENERAL REQI IREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
The follow 


te ir and 
f € I { idit I lire 
1 » Ç see pagi T x 4 
the Special 9( emester-h 
ments for the 9( 
Academic Work Load $ Urs. A 
» semeste i " 
Norma icade : P ¢ ( with 
k 
Student with 
the approval of +} € t 
Scholarship Requirements ours 
{f á > it y j 
In order to graduate student ays | 90-semest ul 
tor 90 semester hours if the 13 bess 24 -< ! leisure studies 
Program) OF pas ig grade M ESS " ides of Ao ^ du ur 3 
Cannot be include 1 in th equlre "— EO MEE ; len ii George 
Semester.ho, I n 'cond-group courses 
Vashj On Universit t he m ore 
(101 200) a id co Sí k í 1 
DI AN 5 HONDO: ! t 
f lex In COUI 
The name of ery student w ttains U quality l earance on the 
y ‘ SIE ipp <: , 
Work i placed he Dea Ho | i s . nimi ot 12 
T 7 à à ' nt gISLere i MS: 
ust will be imited t 1j full-time — umum «( e 
semester ho ' n e mav inciude 
Semester hour > OVET a per tort i 
d summer term 
AC ADEMIC or AN ^ 
~~ STAN tion nsidered to be in good 
\ student wh I ded k 
standing re app ible as 
The rules he) batic suspension a dp. 
De rules b, I semester hours or m 
Rati to st ide ! enr í I r O 1er sessions. For students 
uring the fal] , r spring semester or the thi ; ter or summer session 
$ " e semester " 
taking tewer than 12 se mester hour CPP MOMS : rs taken during two or 
` r more il i 
More 'emeste: } f es of Ft in courses 
( Be o: lit eacl r the equivalent, are placed 
arrying 3 or nore semester urs ol CUL t = ^ urse 
H t Mor 3 I 1 i N of F in such a ci ‘ 
n probation ] n pr tuon who receive one grade of | bation who 
f #auon, | 1OS¢ piUDation wi l'hose on probation 
Will be continue ! on probation for a se aul igs ex ; ir better are 
are t I ) : r } whose grades are ali ( 
«King 12 or I e seme iE 
*movedg trom probat tituta unds for suspension 
Suspension The following three cases constitute g 
} ' 
1) three grad, f 


E s of credit or 
arrying 3 Inore sem 
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the equivalent; (2) two grades of F when on probation; (3) one grade of F when 
in a second semester of probation. Students who are suspended for poor 
scholarship may apply for readmission after the lapse of one fall or spring 
semester. To be considered for readmission, the student must submit evidence 
to the Dean's Council of conduct during absence from the University thal 
indicates that the student will profit from readmission. Students readmitted 
after suspension are on probation. Those who are still on probation after 
completing 24 credit hours will be suspended. A student suspended twice for 


poor scholarship will not be readmitted 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


Conditions under which the grades I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized Withdraws 
al) may be assigned are described under Regulations 

Removing an Incomplete—The grade of I must be removed no later than the 
last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately 
following the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned: 
An Incomplete that is not removed within this period is automatically change 
to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructof 
and a student may jointly petition the dean, or the appropriate committee, fof 
additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions 
should be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be remov 
by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere 


Residence 

^ minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
must be completed while registered in the School of Public and Internationa 
Affairs. This requirement applies to students transferring within the University 


as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Unless specia 
permission is granted by the dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the 
senior or final year must be completed in the School of Public and Internationa 


Affairs 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfa« tory 
ign supplemen 


may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assi 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fef 
is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any 


ticf 


such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean 
Study Abroad 
Students wishing to study abroad must consult their advisor and the dee? 


(arrangements are made on an individual basis). Students must z 
dean's prior approval for any plan of study abroad if the credit so earned ® 
intended to apply to the degree program in which they are registered. / 
catalogue or other description of the foreign institution or study program mus 
be presented for consideration together with detailed descriptions of! 
courses to be taken. Students of international affairs are encouraged to tri 


ind study 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A student in the School of Public and International Affairs who has s 
with the approval of th 


cumulative quality-point inde x of 2.5 or better ma 
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advisor and the dean, take one course each semester and receive a grade of P, 
Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will 
not be reflected in the cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for 
Such Under no circumstances may a student change 
from Pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of 
Fegistration. Courses in the student's major (except those in which the grade of 
P or is normally assigned) may not be taken on a pass/no pass basis. A 
transfer student may not elect to take a course on a pass/no pass basis until the 
Second semester of enrollment in the University. Students in the School of 
Public and International Affairs may take no more than six courses in which the 
Brade of P or ^ issigned, including those in which the grade of P or NP is 
normally given and those taken in any other college, school, or division of the 


nine 
whee prior to transferring to School of Public and International 
: airs 


an option at registration 


Ad 


ditional Requirements for the 90-Semester-Hour Program 


Except; : 
ESsntional!students: mav. when registered as -freshmen.'or sophomores in 


puLimbian College of Arts and Sciences, petition the dean of the School of 
diio: and International Affairs for admission to a special 90-semester-hour 
arem in the School of Public and International Affairs. Supporting 
~ ace In the form of achievement test scores, College-Level Examination 
ae (CLEP) scores, and grades earned at George Washington University 
“ny other institution must be supplied. The dean, in consultation with the 
Era papune il, will determine eligibility for admission to the program, which 
Affaire ace whe n ' student enters the School of Public and International 
mm, at the begi ng of the junior year 


ie basic assumption of this program is that the student can waive at least 30 
Semeste 


In adi 
Seme 


r hours of Ireshman or introductory requirements. 

lition to the 'ral and curriculum requirements, students in the 9 

Ster-hour 
l. The studer 

and in 


program must fulfill the folk ng requirements: 
it must receive grades of A in 50 percent of the total course work 


5 Th. Percent of the courses required in the major. 
i$ lé student must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyond the 
i “group level (numbered above 100 


3. The « 1 i : 

cre e "9 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual course work, i.e., 

di . 

« t through advanced placement, special examinations, etc., may not be 

^unted in the [ 
Stuc > 

enc lents who qualify for admi the 90-semester-hour program are 

Ourage i ; 

cw ged to begin taking Seco group courses (numbered 101—200) as soon 

€ > l apt ^ x a 2 

Drerecus... Qualified to do so and should seek to obtain a waiver of course 

*requisites in th 


30 semester hours required for graduation 


i0se disciplines in which they have a strong background. 


CU U 
l RRICI LUM REQUIREM 


To be 
be re ommended 


Complete by the faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 


» In addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work (see 
Of Arts and Sciences), a minimum of 60 semester hours 
and senior years, as set forth in one of the following curricula. 


Columbian Colle 
Quring the junior 


Earnin rec 
^ i dit or Waiving à t 3 
F or informa 


} 
requ Ireme 


lon on earning credit by examination or waiving curriculum 
I je 
“s, see the chairmen of the individual academic departments. 
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Degree Programs 


ri r ç nterdepartmental and 1s 
lanan e mai in leparu 
economy ot moder LI a OI ipan. if 1 


P the 
henhan study of one of the 
fecommended for students who wish a comprehensive - lv in 
A ld nended for l í ell template graduate study in 
orid s major j ms an - 
I Ste I urs 
Chinese, Jap inese, or rar Las n all : X ot study for those interested 
| junior year a id iValiadie nN E +} lepartment of East 
in China Student sh tact th« urman oi rie parin 
Asian Languages and Literature i 
1idd ) 
Requirer t | i 
nours of Japa , " 1 1 1. 146 66 
(Japan focu ; ter | elected Ir et oho Been 6. but not 
4 9 hours s« 1 I 13 ‘ a 
Oth may b, 5 
V k 
encouraged 1B d $ tat 
History, or n lit ' t ed t nina OF 1 mina 
With and approve " ' 6 semes i 
related to C} i ) ak 
MIDDLI EA «TET 
ne major in Middl te > S r , 
through Interd« rtment 
Regi irom. : the Midd f 
language: (9) 4 } f aithe t, pl 1 ster 
e] 3 ) 4f + 4j 
3) 3 semester } g r Nahe ter ł 
j 14 j) 6 st S 1 
select Hist ( f 
ected fr I tical scie € 
t 182: (7) 9 i k : the 
related th , M i Middle East 
AdVisor: (8) ¢ bo 
ind taken in th € 
UBLIC AFFAIRS 
y ++ E ( 
llequiremen € : 
1 ~ o t 
4 9—76; (3) PS í i 
i 
' 


159 165. 1n 
: f yt take sa 
Group LP i PS f 1 
Major requi, i 4€ 
I Iremen < : Hist 186; I in 
Group II] r} 1 \ 1 , 
15 Geos 124 4 1 4 2t ^ > 
RBAN Arr T 
| tereste urban 
he | roan Affairs r -" E ned for undergraduates interested in urba 
related ç Cur same mz y ige out theories and findings 
) IDation f KI wit : 
lated to urban i tł help them to apply 
a ite to the problems that 
iems«e Ves effecti ^" the ask f evis gs 1 ms | pi 
1 f j t of cour SE 
cities and the J í e of ed st I 
I tace i Hi 
nat introduces 4 tn ^d nd issues of urban America from 
" (75 the s o the i t S al » 
I » 
ne Perspective: 2 ; , s , n « 
5 " i k = the various 
The central locu I the program is 1 urba | a puni — 3 
‘orces that ' ^ usd i ent and anticipated needs 
Withir th ‘ape m (uq ‘ ther the political 
“un the Overal j ients can specialize n € HUI s 
M 1 imework, stude i f 
ind 


, ' 
} 3 | aspects 
f esearch methodological a t * 
i0mi i 1 in | i€ i 3 


ae 
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the senior year, each student serves an internship in-8P 


of urban studies. in 
irban-reiated ency or research organization and attends a weekly seminal 
restricted to urban affairs majors. Each student is encouraged to work closely 
witi he urban affairs advisor t levelop a program tailored to personal 

nterests and goals 
Re ements for the M in Affairs core Geog 140; Hist 
36: PS { hosen f n among Stat 51,5 r 111. (2 Special 
| € Ww eq ke IT CX es f vitl : one ol 
ie Í vi ializatic in es Í | each of the others Field 
E rban Rest ( Metho Geo + )t »tat j )I 1; Stat 1 0 112, 119, 
23. Field B— Political and Social Urban Analys Sc 104 t; Soc 126, 128 pAd 
2 1 1 | L| ) I 11 ` [ 1¢ t t l 162, 
1€ BA € ind Spatial A Ami Geog - 141, 
42 4 } t ind Sen PS l 9 the grade 
J PSc 188 t may elect to fulfill the 
eq eu ering fe S 8: I wever, tt S 
t t ¢ é t ) t t UTSE WOTK 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS = 


The School offers degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in the fields o 
East Asian Studies, International Affairs, Latin American Studies Middle 
Eastern Studies, Public s d East European Studies, Sec urily 
Policy Studies, and Scie hnology, and Public Policy 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms are available from the Office of GI iduate Admissions 
" tA sitV: 
\ffairs, George Washington | niversity 


Schoo $ Public and Internationa 
Washington, D.C. 20052 

A bachelor's degree from an a credited college or university with a B average 
or better, or the equivalent, in the relevant undergraduate major is normally 
required. If there is evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Reco 
nt whose academic record falls short of B will be 


Examination scores, an app 


eneral Test of the Graduate Reco? 


ven serious consideration. Scores on the i 


Examination as well as letters of recommendation art required d 

In International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program shoul 
the interdepartmental undef 
ant 


ces 


include background courses corresponding to 
graduate major in international affairs at this University or some other relev 
the case of major deficiencies in the social scien 
ynal relations, additiona ourse work may be spet ified bevond the 
ts for the aster legret Ihe student's particula 
to the program à 


cated in the letter of admission to tne [ 


in the course of subsequent t onsultation with an assigned fac ulty advisor. í 
)ertinent field P 


In East Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in à | 
i r 
required. For the concentration in Chinese language and literature, the unde 
semester hours of Chinese language stu y, 


graduate program should include 24 
l'he applicant's undergraduate program show 
undergraduate major in Lat” 


social science program. In 
or internati 
minimum requiremen 


responsibilities will be indi 


In Latin American Studies 
im lude Dat kground courses ( orresponding toan 
American Studies at this University, or equivalent. Majors in other fields m® 
be considered for admission provided that undergraduate course work int lude 
Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course work in one of the following are 


inthropology, economics, geography an 1 regional science, Hispanic literatu! 


history, and political science 
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In Midd ' i e appli t's undergraduate program should 
E lude back; ind yurse S ) an undergraduate major in 
Midd t St t ti t t 

le Kaste studies s Univers req ile 

} id l ] 

In Pul ffaii in underg 1 pu iffairs, economics 
history ry itica cit € lepe g ) he he yf specialization in the 
pst S pri Im require St its í g the program are assumed to 
lave had í ege-le ( ew K Ame 1 o nment and politics 
‘American iistory, and € n í the extent that a student lacks such 
à Dackor; ' " ; ; r 1 ee 

groun studi us S indertake the 
sb propriate emedia ITSE k ( f hat may be taken 
Or graduat ed 

In Russia 1 East 1 pt A t id e major in 
pertinent field equire he € rOgrar houl clude the 
pllowing í , r Hig 146: |} l ) 58; Slav 1 ind 

4, or 5—f 

In Science [ f ( Undergraduate majors in à 
SOC] ul. | f 

‘ 4t Ms ering are eligible admission, 
itl sh +h 
although ti f ick idequate 1 1 in relevant social sciences 
) " 
Particularly economics, may t ed ike additional courses; such 

» 1 
€quirements will be indicate nt té imission to the program 

In Securit Dn Studies An ad í keround similar to tha 
Spe 2 hn, í | \ 

[ cified above or International Af ‘ ( e. Working experi- 
ence in t] 

n the milit r € t ,ensate in part for 
Inadequate . Lo Ys 1 d r intit , 
analysis sk x 1 
Readmission 
A graduate student ibo fx P5 alu 4 ed 1 approved 
eave P. t ; 
3i Ot absence or inactive status. must file it for readmission the 
emester befors . etur A S readmission art 
teviewed by the dean and the ( + A 
GENE ; 

NERAL REQUIREMENTS 
The 
Te are ty i " 

ire two options av " n all programs leadi he Master of Arts 
degree ex " i } 

E y P Studie ^ h nonthesis option is 
available *A r hi 

St (s (witl enti n in Chinese language 
and litera: re t i tee : 

| | wh ronlv the thesis option is idable. One option requires 
a minimum of 4 s | " ] 
24 seme r! rs of apy ed g ate Tk p he successful 

complet; : : rin 

pieton of a t ' r | 
Re I D Of a thes he lo t ster f 6 semester hours of Thesis 
esearch (299. 39 ri ; 

| 4 ) | he st I ) ] f j um of 36 semester 

10urs of graduat ' T 
for b ti QS m urse work and dot Lin de a thesis. The course work 

oth nt n« ' } 

p options aken in preparation for the Master’s Comprehensive 

-Xamination 1 

Cand 

«x al tes fnr +} | A | } 
appr Ys tor the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an advisor 
Oved Prooram nê c: 
t d Program of S idies (comprehensive fields, supporting course work 
ool requirement et * £ ; ! j 
ient, € o the offi f ed } the end of the first semester in 
residence . " 1 n ; 

Master s degre ' } ] " ] 

Brees are aw | V te t the Faculty alter the student nas 
Completed the re 
las required irse work and an acceptable thesis if one is elected), 
E Satisfied the f^. 
! the foreign language r to requirement, and has passed the 


Master's ( 
Under 
may be 


omprehensive Examir 


Special 


1 istances 


Counted tow ird the m 


auon 


second group cr 


ister s degree 


jurses (numbered 101-200) 


when registration for graduate 
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credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum 
advisor, the instructor, and the dean rhe student who takes an undergraduate 
luate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do 


ourse tor graa 
work at the graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course 
Normally, no more than 6 emester hours otf set ond-group courses mày be 
taken for graduate credit in the 30 semester-hour program, and no more than 9 
semestt hours may be taken for graduate credit in the 36-semester hour 
program ‘he one exci ‘tion to this rule is the ase of students who select one 
»r more fields histo thev mav take 9 hours of second ;roup courses in the 
30-hour program and 12 in the 56 hour program No work counted tow ird a 
achel: legree may ted toward a master's degret 
All maste degree candidates must complete degree requirement: within 
five years of thell id missi to the progran A student who 1S unable 
temporarily t itinue the program oi lies mav request a leave of absence 
wot to ceel je vt ensions De id the five-year period may be granted 
n exception rcumstances, but the student will De required to register ind 
pay for 6 credit hours o! Reading and Research each semester 
formal instruction, 


No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without 
except for the thesis, whi h mav be completed in absentia with the permission 
curriculum advisor and the dean. No more than 6 semester hours of 


the 
graduate credit may be transferred from other accredited institutions or ynother 
division of the University snd these may be accepted only under limited 
conditions of time, grades, and relevance to the stud 
Tool Requirements 
In most progra faster of Arts must 
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ler t at le t od f ( ) DI " b the 
1 \ laste Iegret indidate whost i I n h may 
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le l The CA n )I dil ind I ing profi- 
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Candidate | the fiel | Public ^ ff V ` ind 
Science. Technology, and Public Policy may substitut itist fo foreign 
anguage. This requirement may be met by der trat fi y (ie 
grades of B or better) at the level of Stat 105, 112, 183, or ) 
Candidates in International Affairs may petition | t titute 
t tics for a foreign language The Į ) h petitions 
will be the relevance of ti tatist k | research 
The language or tool examinatior l i rma e tak vefore the 
tudent has completed the first 1 f work: it m take efore the 
ymprehen t xaminat |. No student n ke the I T tool exam 
ation more than three time 
Courses take to I h u t equirement al ot int thi este! 
our requirement 1 naste! legree, 1! th T ke Pass/NO 
Pass bàsi 
Master's Comprehensive Examination 
In addition to any course examinat he candidate must pa | written 
I nation. 1 j ré hedulet wice a 
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is allowed one calendar year to complete it. If the preparation 
the additional calendar year, the student must 
again and pay tuition as for a repeated 


enrollment and 
of the thesis extends beyond 


register for the entire 6 hours of thesis 


course 


Degree Programs 
Specific requirements for eat h of the eight degree programs leading to the 


Master of Arts are listed below. For prerequisites, see Admission Requirements, 
above 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
The interdisciplinary program leading to the sree of Master of Arts in the 
les the student with a wide choice of fields 


and 


within three broad areas o 
regional. Graduate courses in anthropology, business administration, economi 
history, political science, psychology, and 


field of International Affairs provi 
f study: general, supplemental or special, 


ics, geography and regional science 
sociology are related to these fields, listed below 
International politics, comparative government 


General Fields of Study 
including socialist and communist 


and politics, modern political theory 


theorv), and international economics 
Supplementary or Special Fields—Internati: nal law; international organiza 


tion and administration; international economic development; internationa 


and comparative aspects of communism; U.S. diplomatic history; U.S. foreig® 


policy; science, technology, and public policy; 20th-century British defens® 


and foreign policy; and U.S. national security policy 
Regional Fields—Modern history, or government and politics, or e onomié 
history and problems of one of the following: Western Europe, Eastern Europe 
the Soviet Union, Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South and Southeast 
Asia, Japan, and China. Within ea h geographical area there are normally three 


fields of study available 

Each degree candidate must select at least one general field. The fields 
should also represent at least two disciplines. Beyond these limits, the student 
is free to select any of the fields indicated above as long as they comprise a 
coherent program. Courses should be chosen with a view to their relevance t0 
the selected fields. Candidates will be examined on their selected fields 9 
study in the Master's Comprehensive Examination 

Candidates who elect to write a thesis must choose three of 
a minimum of 24 semester hours of graduale 
any one 


the listed fields 


and take, in addition to the thesis 
course work in at least two departments, with no more than 15 hours in 


department 
ram without a thesis must choose four fields and 
in one 


Candidates electing a progi without a th 
may take no more than 21 of their required 36 semester hours 
department [hey must a include in their program at least two research 
seminars (6 semester hours) requiring the preparation of substantial researe 


papers 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
The Master of Arts in the field of East Asian Studies is an interdis« iplinaty 
program that includes course work from at least four of the following disc 
history, an 


plines: Chinese language and literature, economics geography 


politic al science 
l'he degree program consists of 30 semester hours of course work, int luding 
6 hours of thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work without a thesis 


; * "n ty " T nhet tial 
Candidates ele: ting the 36-semester pti must prepare a substantial 


research paper in a two-semester read research course. All candidates must 
Pass a Master's ( omprehensive Examination in one major and one or two 
minor fields. To fulfill the tool requirement candidates must demonstrate 
with the permission of the 


proficiency in either Chinese or Japanese langu 
d "o n 5 — io f 
dean, another East Asian language may be substituted. (A preparation for his 


i j he availahia? tudent 
requirement. a special Chinese language course will be available to students in 


the program 

Only the 30-semester-hour thesis ption is available to students selecting a 
Concentration in Chinese language and literature. That program includes 12 
Semester hours of Chinese language and literature, 6 hours of history, 6 hours of 
electives selected in consultation with the advisor, and 6 hours of thesis 
research 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


The Program leading to the degree 
American Studies is designed to provide the stu 
*ackground in three or four of the following ħela I . 
8eography and regional science, Hispanic literature, history, and political 
Science 


of Master of Arts in the field of Latin 


)DOIOgV, economics, 


All degree candidates must omplete 12 semester hours of graduate work, 
Including the interdisciplinary seminar (287), in a major field selected from 
Ose listed above ind 6 semester hours in each of two minor fields selected 


rom those listed above. Students who elect not to write a thesis, must take 6 


s 5 i i m t » sted above orf 

Semester hours in 1 third minor field selected from those listed above or from 
the fields Of urban and regional planning OI n studies; international 
fe ness; science, technology ind publ policy; tourism levelopment and 
tavel administratio; ind women's studies. The student must also complete an 


additional & semester hours in anv of the maior or mikor Bald saiicta 22 
too] re : 


quirement must be satisfied by demonstration of proficiency in Spanish 
= Portugue se, or in English if the student's native inguage 1s opanish OI 
) I iglish 
Portuguese The Master's Con prehensive Examination will cover all of the 
Student's selected field« 
MIDDI E EASTERN ST 
The Interdis iplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
field ol Middle I sten Studies offers the student an appropriate area back 
Bround in three or four of the following fields: domestic politics. international 
relations history economics r'eographv and region science, anthropology 


religion Philosophy art. and lit rat 4 One approved field from the interna 
tional affairs curri 
_ The degree pro 
8 hours of thesis 


im may also be in TL 


gram consists of 30 semester hours of course work, including 


hours of course work without a thesis 


research, or 36 semester 


(the latter option requires preparatiot f a substantial research paper in a two- 
Semester readings researi M ourse). In the 30-hour program, students select one 
Major and two minor fis » n the 36-hour progr m students choose one major 
and three minor fi« , Written M sctar’s Ci z prehensive Examinations in these 
fields wil] p. required of all candidates at the completion of the degree 
Program Al] Student 2 t meet the "ae ribed ba preparation of 3 credit 


pa Middle Eastern nternational relations, domestic politics, and modern 


lls i 

} story, and must sat sfactorily complete the interdisciplinarv seminar offered 
st this Program. To fulfill the t requirement, candidates must demon 
Strate reading knowledge proficiencv in an approved modern Middle Eastern 


anguage 


\ffairs 


low the student t T: TEVA: 1 either domestic economi r domestit 
politics. 1 he student r € t rse )] tation witl in adi or to 
empha e either political scien« f nomics, or American hist provided 
(1) that no more than 1 hours of urses are elected 11 ne der tment inder 
the 24-hour prog! 1 with a thesis. o that no more than 21 hours are elei ted 
in ie de[ tment der the 36-hour prograr | the Ce rst work 
may public finance, mot nd po ibor 
econ organ ion, n I o ( 1 € in tal eco- 
nomi: rban econo economic pol history (U.S. politi- 
cal history, U.S. economic history t nt 5. hist | a cience 
(domestic politi ind government, Congre ind the pre lencvy, U.S nstitu- 
uona iw and po ( ta l 1 political science researt h 
metnod and scle € cnn ) A PULCY 
T AN AND EAST 
This degree program is designed to give the student a broad grasp of Russian 
and East European affairs on an interdisciplinary bas vith emphasis on the 
period since 191 Che program provides an opi tunity for students to gall 
knowledge of special areas of interest fro umi ie fi ing: Soviel 
internal and external affairs (required field of stud soviet and Eastern 
European econom leol ind ight, R 1 rature an ultures 
Soviet military policy and strategy, 19th-century Russ ry omparativé 
ind iternation ispects commun n. Easter Eur ' Eastern 
European ment an ti n inced Si overnme politics: 
and foreign policy. A concentration in Russian literature and culture 1$ 
ivailable in this program 

The degree program isists of 30 semester hou ncluding 6 hours of thesis 
research, or 36 semester hour Í irse work thout the the A tudents 
nust take 6 to 9 ho n the iterd plina field vering Soviet internal 
ind external affair I [ Ü st t elect two other fields 
and must include one course in Eastern Europe in the 30- 
hour program, students select three other field st include one field in 
Eastern European history or politics. All candidates will be required to take 


Master's Comprehensive Examinations in these fields. Before the Con prehen- 


sive Examinations can be taken, Russian language proficiency must be demon- 
All students must have the 


strated in a reading comprehension examina 
required background preparation of at least 9 credit hours in Russian history 
and soviet rnment polit nd 13 redit irs in Ru an language 
study 

Students in the concentration in Russian literature and culture may tak 
either the thesis or non-the )pti he nust take the required field in 
Soviet internal and externa ilfairs in addition to the se lected fields in iterature 
ind culture. The approved fields include 19th-century Russian literature 
OVI Literature ind R incu I 
SCIE E. TECI ) 
This degree program allows students to focus on the interactions among 


>s at the 
hour$ 


scientihic development, technological « hange, and government activitie 


domestic or international level. The program consists of 36 semester 


which may include 6 hours of thesis research). All students take a minimum? 


I e core fie science, technology, and public policy 
and a minimum of 6 semeste hours in a field relate public policy analysis 
A third field s developed nsultation with program advisors to match the 
Particular interests of the tude 
The cor: g nd international 
dimensi is of í l iom ol 
tec hnologi 1 hange te } the tu 
energy po] \ pace | v: te f other toy 
The policy analy fis nce 
economic: r mil adr j T í n 
train ind id i erst ’ € € ence and t I \ 
Policy 
SECURITY | ( Q ^ 
l'he 36 hour, four-field progr: t } ] e of Master of Art 1 the 
field of security policy Poa S ex] pi en ] 1 professiona 
the sense f att ipting t ren «t {f ented pos 1S 1n the 
defense/national security field à student's degree i rei ly 
Planned with in advisor. All degre juirec ike 12 semester 
hours in the , re field of def« i l ddit tudents sł 1 
ompetenc ( lcs i ent I ld I At least 
( T electe I 2 f 1110Nal St arity 
t his g » ( pe nd 
e, t gy, a I | ced quantitative 
maining ^ he S art é € I any ot the OVE )I 
held ttere n le 5 ( l 5 gram ine t 
requirement must be satisfiec l strat ciency in statistics or a 
foreign language 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
Combined Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 
The S, hool of p ES tional Aff Operates with the Nationa 
Law ( enter off. € | ec N te ) 
Arts and Juris Dox ; A g ‘ M f t both the 
School of Public id I n A ffa id the National Law Center 
Applications should be made separately it at the same time. Both the School 
and the Center should be notified that the student is nterested in the combined ] 
Program The student will be admitted to the Schoo] of P c and Internationa! 
‘Mffairs for the icademic year following the first vear of s iy at the National] 
“aw Center, since the National Law Center stipulates that the first year of] 
“ourse work for the Juris Doctor degree must be taken as a unit 
l'he Master ot Arts degree p l m ists € the 30-semester hour} 
Program that includes a thesis Ihe student selects a major offered by the] 
l a ¢ ¢ (i t M 1 t V il 
as fulfilling the equir à eN 4 6 semester hoi 
Of credit for ; yurse k mplete ) rriculum and 
EM " - studer " epree ogra —a ed for insfe tow ir i the 
degree rts degreg some t the Irse v k req f e N { t Arts 
> program n he anr ‘ible toward the Doctn legree require 
ments ) Students } x r s : 


“onal Affa i 


registration until all degree requirements have been completed. All work for 


this combined degree program must be completed in five vears, unless an 


extension of time is granted by the dean 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of specialized 


graduate study and research within the School of Public and International 
iety of academic areas and 


Affairs. Courses of the Institute are drawn from a var 


' ' 


thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet Union, 


Eastern Europe, and East Asia, and of the Communist movement within and 


e 
among the countries of these areas. Faculty members conduct seminars and 


reading courses in the disciplines of economics, geography, history inguage 


ind literature, law, political nce, and psychology. Research work is 


n the fields of 


for ti 


Students who are preparing for the degree of Mas 


East Asian studies, international affairs, and Russian and I studies 


in the School of Public and International Affairs, or for the degree of Master of 


Arts in the fields of economics, history, or political science in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, with specialization in Sino-Soviet studies, may 
take course work from the Institute's offerings 


J f 


Doctoral candidates in the field of il science will take their Sino- 


Soviet work in the form of appropriate subfields of the major and minor fields. 
Doctoral candidates in the field of history are « xpected to take at least two of 
the four fields for the degree in the history of the countries of their specializa- 


tion. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is under the 


general supervision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Consultative 
committees designated by the Graduate School direct the work of each student 
ipon admission to degree candidacy. A faculty member of the Institute will 
serve as advisor to the candidate. The candidate's committee will be formed 


from members of the selected disciplinary department. A candidate for such a 
| 


legree should assume that the committee will require the substitution of à 
reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one of the two Western 
languages normally required for the degree 


Center for Advanced Studies of the Americas 


George Washington University is a founding member of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Studies of the Americas. The Center helps students interested in inter- 
American affairs take advantage of Washington's wide-ranging resources in this 
field. The Center provides students supplementary guidance on the full range 
of courses related to their fields of interest that are offered bv participating 
universities, internships in international organizations in the Washington area 
such as the Organization of American States and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank), and opportunities to participate in programs with visiting Latin 
American scholars and in the Washington diplomatic community 
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! 1 
ducation ane 


may obtain application forms from the Division of Continul ig Edu 
Summer Sessions, one of the Universit off-campus representatives, OI the 
education officer of their agencies or insta tion 

Mature students who do not meet University idergraduate admissi0? 
requirement see Admissions) may be COI lered for degree candidacy after 
the satisfactory completion of at least 19 seme ter hours of course work with? 
grade point average ol 2.00 or better This must ince lude courses in English 


composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 


and 9 semest« 


r hours of course work ind 
reas: humanities (literature, philosophy 


least two of the following foreig? 
language), social sciences (anthropology, economics geography history, polit 
cal science, psychology, tural and mathematical sciences: 


sociology), and nat 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS 
A I I i degree tudents wht meet the 


Off-campus credi yurses may De take l l 
rerequisites prescribed by the department concerned, Formal Universit 


n is not required for regis 


admission tration in off-campus courses 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


se—A student may 


the semester (first throug! 


drop a course withow! 
| third clas 
| Business Administration; firs! 
ing an OF 
ting itt 


Dropping an Off-Campus Coul 
academic penalty during the first third oi 


meetings in the School of Government 

through fourth class meetings in all other schools) by complet 

Campus Change Slip that has been signed by the instructor and submit 
Withdrawal from a course withoU 


the appropriate 
I el 
| requires approval of a written reque? 
:pproprial® 


University representative 


academic penalty aiter this period 
accompanied by the completed change stip and submission to the ¢ 


dean 


A student must follow these procedures in ordel cours 


titute 8! 


Notifying the instructor of the intention to drop a course does not const 
her the 

- dq 
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official withdrawal. The instr 
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the entire course 
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f Continuing Education and Sum! 


Sessions 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


l " 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the following degree progra” 


ott campus 
Associate in Arts in General Studies 
Associate in Science in Cartography 
Bachelor of General Studies 
Bachelor of Science in Cartography 


, deg 
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Associate in Arts in General Studies 


Academic Advisor Debra Bearman 
tory completion of the requirements set by Columbian College 
of Associate in Arts in General Studies 18 
Students who plan to continue working toward an off-campus 
bachelor's degree offered by Columbian College must apply to the Division's 
Office of Student Services upon completion of the requirements for the degree 
of Associate in Arts in General Studies. Forms for this purpose are available 


Upon the satisfac 
of Arts and Sciences, the degree 


conferred. 


from the Division office 

After completing the degree requirements, stuc 
an on-campus degree program within the University, or they may wish t0 
transfer to another institution. However, modifications In admission, advanced 
ind curriculum requirements permitted in the Associate 1n Arts in 
be accepted in transter Therefore, 
he requirements ot the 


ients may wish to transfer 10 


standing, 
General Studies degree program may not 
while registered for this degree, students should meet t 
college, school, or university to which they may wish t 
l'he svstem of grading is described on page 45 For regu 
suspension, and readmission, see page 67 


o transier 
Scholarship lations 


concerning probation 


CURRICULUM 
The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours ol college work in thé 
following curriculum is required. Students who plan to pursue a ba helor $ 
degree are advised to plan their program so that they will have satisfie 


prerequisites toward the bai helor’s degree of their choice 
Semeste! 
Hours 
Composition Engl 9 or 10, 11 
Communication: CmTr 1, 11, 111, or 121 3 
Humanities Nine semester hours selected m the f ving: Art 31—32 
, Engl 43—44; 4 :Ti ) l Mus 1: PI )0 
Rel 9, 10, 59, 60 9 
fath/Science l'hree courses selected from the following BiSc 3—4, 11-12 
Chem 3—4, 5—6; Geol 1-2, 3 1: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30 11, 41, 42 
: 2 
31. 52: Cart 103—4; Phys 1, 2, 9-10; Stat 51, 53, 101-2, 129 9 le 
Social Sciences Nine semester hours are required, each course chosen from 
one of two department selected from the following AmCv 
71—72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; t Hist 39—4( 1-72; PS¢ 
1, 2; Psyc 1, 8; Soc 9 
Elective 21-24 
— 
60 


Bachelor of General Studies 


Academic Advisor Debra Bearman 
idult part-tim® 


l'he Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims 
; the 


student with the opportunity obtain a broad education. For that reaso! 
course work required in the first and second years 1s distributed amont 
communications (written and oral), the humanitie jiatural and m ithematic 
sciences, and the social sciences. In choosing the third- and fourth vear Cours 
work required in departments related to their concentration, students show 


obtain unseling through the faculty advi 
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Students planning to work toward master’s degrees are adv ised to plan their 
bachelor's programs so that they will meet the prerequisite requirements of the 
School or college of their choice. Students planning to enter graduate programs 
that require a reading knowledge of a foreign language are advised to include 


in their 


r bachelor s program 


two years of 1 foreign language 


Scholarship 


( ' i . 
Ourse work and achieve an index of JO based on ( 


120 hours of 
on a 4.00 


including the general course require 


To qualify for graduation, students must pass 


irses graded 


Scale. At least 60 hours of course work 
ments, must be taken outside the major department or program. Students must 
the grade of C in required courses in the selected 
1 curricular 


also achieve no lower than 
area of concentration. A D in a required 
requirement in the area of concentration and may count toward the total 120 
hours, but it shall not count toward the minimum number of hours required in 
; © area of concentration 

The System of grading is described on page 45. For regulations concerning 


BI 


course will satisfy 


robati à 
Probation, suspension, and readmission, see page 67 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


3 
Composition Engl 9 or 10, 11, 20 Q9 
Communi ation CmTr 1 ) ; 
*] nit 
lumanities Twelve s hours selected from the following: Art 31 
32 ; 43—44, 45—4t 11—52, 71-72; two years ol 
one la g Mus 3 and 4; Phil 50; Rel 9 and 10, 59, 
t la j 12 12 
N 
fath/Science Six to eight semester hours selected from the following: BiS« 
3—4, 11-12; Chem 3—4, 5—6; Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; Cart 103—4 
Phys 1, 2 € 9-10 6-8 
Six to eight semester elected from the f ving: Math 
b, 9, 1t í 41, 4 )2, >tat 5 j | 2, 129 6-8 
Sox ] 
lal S ay " 
ciences Twelve semester hours selected fr two of the following 
nt at s: Amt 2; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1, 2 
Hist 39—4( S S 2 
Electives: (depending science optior 8 
tota 60 
TE 
IIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


Concentra 
mathematics, political sci 


are to be selected 


om miror are offered in economics history 
in Consultat ie ith the acad 
taton with tl 
— mathematics, or i 
of 100 le 
of courses selec ted i1 
related departments . 
Students selectin 
Semester hours of i 


x i 
emester hours of 


Concentration requirement 
advisor. Students selecting economics 
itical science are required to complete 24 semester 
vel courses in their area of concentration and 18 semester hours 


nsultation with the faculty advisor, in two or more 


DSWV( hology or sot iologv are required to complete 18 


O-level courses in their area of concentration and 24 


rses, selected in consultation with the faculty advisor, in 


Students whe 
anguage ODti 
pt 


piar ntir 
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Associate in Science in ( artography 
Bachelor of Science in Cartography 


T) , A te 
The course w k in these tw ind four-yeal iT! ila is offered both } ind off 
ampus. However, the cartography urses are given primarily at selec ted off- 
ampus locations. Studer vh i ngua English must present 

imi ium TOEF 1 ore t 525 ye considere ssion 
} n of 60 nester 
hours; t che ee pro n | í es Yours. A didates for 
e D f f Cartog j vill pursue a general arts ana s ences 
E K the ior heid; Uu t the 
ent ote elow. ( lidate to T: T ite’s 

P j " the i ; ' " 
h ene , 

| rate adequate 
ent in the field of English composition, either Dy examina ( r by 
k } ed; it 


it ] ns ol 
k í 1B. 
\ eprest f these three areas, te 
né ef taki ) each 
[tl € 
Servicemember’s Opportunity College 
Was! t rsit heg j ited emembe Oppor 
SO Or [ pportunities for those ict duty 10 
| goals tl i Irse € l port 
2? Washington. University, wl taining its 
T t i espon tie yf meet | tit nal 
; í 4 > T ly for 
l ees from Georg? 
y l ( , t their 
; t he ( i ) i " ed of 8 
et { zram l T: { T: it T { 
\GREEM 
George W » Se é iber Op} nity ( eot agree? 
I. Upon adm } Art n General otudies Bac helor € 
;,eneral Studie legree ( tht tudent mav take the req red cours 
vork eithe n or off camy Re T f where taken, courses ol tudy take? 
wi we a5 didate e ed toward the degree sought as ? 
equirement l yp! i elective \ithough the gr e ot IJ 1 1ot icceptabl 
for transfe tn he used to satisfy a curriculum requirement It may not, 


‘ nbe emester hi equil 


tod f rses will be taken from George 

the degree ind it should not be repeat: m transferred to a location 

f : the serv emt í Tn 

Washingt: niqerat? es -= fer and in consideration of thé 
hot served b th niversity t 


le between the student 
ments v je made W 
Student's future ; nment, arrange 


f itin Education and 
ind the counselor med bv the D n elsewlwre satiate the CORR 
Summer Sessions to ensure that the courses take ; 

Washingto) \iversity progran | Té m mbination of the 
ll. Acaden redit be tained iny 

followin, — ane 
A. Registration i T s 

University mitis akarati cac RR 
B Ady inced standir tor academi aui 


nts. for th legree or by 
meet the re llreme 
stitutions wher h studies é 


' f 30 hour 
9Ward the A ^ € ' Eih, methods below. Within the 
may be obtained ) I nt oH nat , am. ed standing toward the 
Maximum of 9 ) hou I edit allowed 1 1 vi rs mav be obtained by 
Bachelor of ene Ctydis egret naximu 2 iu 
any one or mb tion of the methods below E j nae t's eae 

l. College] x à 4 legre ;emest«e 
Pages 12-2 M l f a r bou 
hours maxim T € egret Y . Ex See 
à College Leve : E 
Pages 22. 54 Maxir edit wed is 21 S ar LS ental Examina 
j. ( dlumbiai ( ‘ iri JUN " p z ; 3 ate’s degree is 30 
tons See page Max edil a ou di EVA SYL ter hour 
*emester hour lax ved 1 Pete e iximum of 12 i 
4. Servic, Sci 1 dus à sis of service schoois 
the courses ar protessiona m fae uu. vith the “Guide to the 
satisfactori] ompleted. as ev ted in a ^ za o «o 22 ssued by the 
“Valuation f Educational Experience in the Arme ar PE ai 
Committee On Accreditat [ Service Experience oF tary experience as 
are Counted as elective N edit wil f 
such É . nav be 
; Corres; ne 1 rene lege 
irned through the :uccé l 
‘evel that are off e 
‘Ccredited co} e ( í Gen TED it 
M The minin x IT the Ba yf 
“enera Studies degree emester H i - E bachelor's degree 
tor the iSsociate legret : : T ; " completed at 
Dust be co =F à i | € ty ) : idi 
NY point in the «t 5 
elected irea of mt à PY ! ve pt 
IV The Division of 9 Ed fre fart with thi 
ind coord nate 2d. Hus T? ` the p 2 
College grantin "T! ae I ; yp E 
Continuing Edy, " | Quos í ff-Ga IS 5 - 
a y pps ) t mt 
\ l'uitior 


—Á— o 


sses on a vear-te 


Education and Summer Sessions UJ imp Schedule C] 
year basis 

VI. Students accepted under this program ari bject te he probation and 
suspension regulations oi the Univer tv and are required to maintain cholas 
tic standards 

Y I idition to traine yunselors, University representatives art issigneé 


DIVISION PROGRAMS E 


ninisters the 


The Di ion of Continuing Education and Summer 5essions ad 

activities of the Center for ‘ tinuing Education in Washington, the English fe 

International Students Program, the Office of University Students, the Summe 
Je Ji je Ni ( t [OI it in Corrections, the GWI 
le ( ‘ f I n otudies | 


CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION IN WASHINGTON (CCEW) 
ion inn vative 


The Center provides a broad spectrum of services focusing í 
nontraditior career-oriented education. Among CCEW programs are non 
redit, graduate-level career certincate | ims to prepare the lega issistan 


i raising administrator admit" 


publication specialist, landscape dt ner, fund ig ad 
istrative manager, associati executivt i formation systems specialist publi 
relations professional, and Washington representative. Other programs art 
designed to prepare th« ertified employee benefit specialist ind certifi&? 
final p Cre irses and test review í se for CLEP, EIT, FSB 


CMAT. GRE. LSAT. MAT, MCAT, and Basic Real Estate) are offered as well 
ortunity for individus 


Workshops and short-term courses provide the opp 
to be informed of the innovations in their fields. Courses focus on ady inces V 
computer tet hnology and train participants to Increase personal! effec tivenes 
improve managerial expertise, reinforce k lership ability, identify practic? 
lecision-making skil iden understandir ff systems and concepts, ant 
develop understanding of financial, | t ind ial strategie The Profe 
sional Development Program, designed to enhance the skills, produ: tivity, aM 
iob satisfaction of an organization's employees, can prov de these workshop? 
redit courses, and noncredit courses on site or through interactive televisio 

The Center is the site of the University’s Continuing Education tor Wome? 


services w 
3 benefite” 
elint 


CEW) program, which has provided counseling and educational 
women in transition since 1964. More than 16,500 participants have 


from CEW programs, which currently in roup and individual couns 

services that are accredited by the International Association of Counsel 
Services, Inc. CEW a offer series of special-interest courses fot using oP 
issues contronting men; a one-year certificate pr ym to train child car 
specialist ind three undergraduate certificate pr ms that combine cade 
ic credit courses with skill development workshops for super ry spe jalis® 
communication specialist ind social service specialists. Men as well y 
women may register for these programs cg 

For a complete listing of services, courses, and programs, see the CG 


Schedule of Classes 

ENGLISH FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
' ^ ‘ of 
l'his comprehensive program in English as a foreign language is design ol 
persons enrolled or planning to enroll in University credit programs: 


~~ 


members à I I 
who w € t Eng h t igh al itensive or semi 
intensive tud I ram. ( rsé ffered at rious levels of proficiency 


Covering b re scheduled in 14-week 


Sessions du yo the f | spring st ester nd | tw 10-week sessions 
r í f taste d 

durine the Las ' nts entering the program take a battery of tests to 
determine lev: " f for p ement in English and academic pre 
í ' r l lvance of course registratic n at the 


grams. Re trat ! í f na ) 1S 
Office f h f nt t >] <£ ents 4 ler ( nter. 80 22nd St 
N.W Suite T604. Washington, D.( 0052. A $30 testing and application fee 


t vy - 
Charged € } tudent ersons from itside the United States requesting 
admission 2 | etdent will be sidered for an 1-20 certificate 
of eligibi — PP ant lat 1. Those interested in applying [or 
degree DI hould see Students From Foreign Institutions under Admis 


Sions for ad litiona í : ^ 


OFFICE OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Office of érsitv S S) mak redit ses 
available to those who are not currently degree candidates at this University 
Suc h sti t m , P 1 f try nav be takin 
Courses to enhance their eer potent r as a matter of personal interest 
They mav A ] tes f zi "her degrees in other itions, sé here tor 
Special work a . ri f s luate | gran The J€ ergraduates 
Matric ulated elsew bán tak hd rses for tr ter to their own institution 

All courses except those rest ted to medical and law students and those in 
the Departments of Ac intancy, Business Administration, and Management 
Sc lence are į pen to OUS students, provided they have sufficient preparation as 
determined Dy the ade lepartments. Students wishing to take engineer 
ing and applied science courses should consult the School of Engineering and 
Applied Si ience Bullet 

Registrati: n € rse iV be denied OUS students when space is 
needed tor degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible to register for 


thesis or dissertat r for ntinuous enrollment or leave of 


usserta n resear IOT ( 1 


absence OUS 


require minimum registration of 3 semester hours per 
requires a min 1 regi iti | 
Se > a " hy ) 

Mester or session, except in special circumstances as approved by the dean 


Entra 
ntrance Requirements* 


An academic bac] | f studi ntemplated 


Jacker la ropriate for the progran studie ( il 
Is required, In iddition, the I int w has previous! ittended this or 
another College unes r ; ii Cum t that institution. An 
Ait’ ru í V | lg ig | [ Itu 
applicant who has heen « nendad tron say ‘endl itiona nstitution for poor 
scholarship will , CO ERLE rtm com fter the 
effective date of th. and . : Ay ras ae h idmission 
4 pt A 1$ 
elsewhere within thie Th ata aiaa Ea "Qi AE ee n throug? 
JUS upon recommendation f th, ' 1 : ; ] hool l 
college i 
Application for ad mies | fheemoh OMS for a 1 ies semester must be 
re . 1 - | 3 
eceived in the OFF e of Admissions no later than the Fridav before the first day 
of re : l } 1) 
f registration see the ndar nao« R A nnli tions for adr the 
Sur ) i p. FE : ai) 
mer should he . mitia ‘at least two working di: * tion 


For adm 
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dav. In both cases, howevel ipplit ints are urged to ap} Iv earlier l'here is no 
ipplication fee 
Regulations 
See Admission Registration Fees and Finan il uation nd Re rula- 
tions. Prospective and registered st lents are urged to acqua themselves 
with the reguiat ne |? attendance (page 45) and vithdrawal (page 
17 
rhe following specifically apply to al students registered through OUS 
Last day to add a « lass for credit end of second wt ek of classes 
Last day to irop a class for credit or to withdraw from the University 
end of the seventh week of classes 
Equivalent imounts of time app to the i )I 
For OUS studen thé yrmal academic work load during the regular a idemic 
eal ot more than 10 semester hours for à student employed more than 20 
hours per week and not more than 18 semester hours for à full-time student. 
During the summer a student may take im of two ¢ ourses during any 
yne session I xceptions to these limits mus ap] ed bv the dean 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREME? 
A student who talis naintain the scholarship requirements of OUS may be 
1 from the University. A statement of scholarship requirements 1$ 


lismuis5€ 


available in the Ince ot the dean 

All grades rect ved in OUS remain on the ret ord; scholarship req iirements 
re based on the totai recora 

Grades—See page 45. There is no limitation on the number of courses that 
mav be taken on a pass/no pass basis in OUS; however there may be a limit 0D 
he number that can be transterred t fulfill degree requirements 

V€ M I E/A r1 jf V 
Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete ind W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are dest ribed on page 45 

Removing an Incomplete The instructor normally sets a period within 
which the uncompleted work must be made up. An Incomplete that 1s not 
removed within this period remains as a grade of I on the student record 
HANGE IN PROGRAM OF STUDII 

Changt Within the Office of University 5tuder ts ^ student may not í hangé 

see Withdrawal, page 47) or change status to that of auditor 


r drop courses 


except with the approval ot the dean 


l'ransfer to or from OUS may be made 


J only 


Transfer Within the University 
with the approval ol concerned. Application for transter to degree 
indidacy will be ns v after the npleti f at least one semestel 
n OUS or upon request from the ct lege or school to which the student 1$ 
seeking admission. Students wish insfer to degree candidacy must meet 
the conditions of the college r school t vhich they are applying It 1$ 
the responsibility of the student to cons t the relevant degree-granting col- 
lege OI hot oncerning all conditions t e met and the amount ol work 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR INNOVATION IN CORRECTIONS 
The purpose of the National Center for Innovation in Corrections, another unit 


of the Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions, is to foster 
major improvements in the U.S. system ot corrections through the study and 
rison industries, literacy training, and related activities. Areas 0 
emphasis include the alleviation oi idleness caused by overcrowding, the 
increase of inmate productivity through prison industries, and the establish- 
ment of programs designed to help inmates defray some Ol the costs of 
incarceration. In its initial year, the National Center for Innovation in Correc- 
tions will work in cooperation with task force committees to conduct 4 
comprehensive study to determine the present status of prison industries an 
to define what is needed to make prison industries more viable for the future. In 
addition to coordinating the study, the Center must identify the resources 


needed to implement the study. Contingent upon study results, the Center will 
I 


assist in the implementation of recommendations to further prison industry: 


promotion of [ 


GW TELEVISION 

State-of-the-art production and broadcasting capabilities are available of 
campus through the GWU television station. Operating from studios located ifl 
the Academic Center, 801 22nd Street, N.W., the instructional television 
and programs on up to four ITFS 
1 opportuni- 


system airs live and videotaped courses 


channels. Initial goals of GW Television are to extend education: 
ff campus to meet specialized community needs; to provide University 


faculty with the opportunity to create original educational! materials for the 
increased benefit of students; and to provide the community with convenient 


ties o 


facilities for various production services 


SCIENCE COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
tion Studies (SCS) is to improve the flow of 


it scs 


The mission of Science Communica 


information from those who generate the int ation to those who use 
is actively engaged in science communication researt h and information tech 
nology. It educates and informs via conferences telecommunications, film, 


in which SCS is currently 
arc 1 informatio? 


n, and 


hr 1 
broad areas 


publications, and other media. T 
active include education and practical training 
services 


SCS uses the tools of today rches t0 


ranging from conventional literature sea 


telecommunication processes to jJllect, organize ind analvze information 
Research programs generate new nformation and new services, and systems 
are developed for subject control an | es echnica erat ire in the socia 
and physical sciences. Library and information services are pro ided 


REDIT COURSES AND PROGRAMS 


NON 
In addition to the noncredit offerings of the Division, the University also offers 
a variety of noncredit professional development courses and programs throu 
the School of Government and Business Administration (through its Continu? 
the School of Engineering and Appli 
and th 
»seare 


ing Professional Education Office), 
Science (through its Continuing Engineering Education Program), 
School of Education and Human Development (through its Center for Re 


and Services 


POLICY STUDIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Acting Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects C.J. Lange 


The Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects is responsible to the 
President of the University for developing an interdisciplinary capability for 
analyzing national policy issues. There is involvement with the Consortium 
universities and with foundations, federal agencies, industry, and other organi- 
zations that interact with the governmental process 

The office serves the University as a locus for discussion and as an advisory 
resource on interdepartmental and interdisciplinary research related to the 
analysis of public policies, and on curricula pertaining to broad social or 
environmental prol lems 

The University has sustained an institutional commitment, in terms of 
faculty recruitment and program emphasis, to issue-oriented policy analysis as 
a major focus of tea: hing and research activities. The result of many years of 
development is a significant, institutional capability for « omprehensive analy 
sis of complex policy issues. Major programs oriented to public policy and 
80vernmental functions, which come within the ambit of this office, are 


described below 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Acting Director 1 M. Logsdon 
*Xecutive Associate Pamela B. Smith 


The Program's primary objective is the continuing development of a Universi- 
ty-wide Policy researc h capability related to problems stemming from the 
Impact of te hnological change on the processes, values, and institutions of 
Society. The Program provides a neutral! forum for consideration of these policy 
SSUes- "Whether in a retrospective, current, or prospective context—and pro 
vides an advisory and research resource for policymakers in the public and 
private sectors 
The Program's primary components are the following 
, 1. The Technology I The Program has been closely 
involved with the evolution of the concept of technology assessment (TA), 
Which has be ome federally institutionalized in the Congressional Office of 
echnology Assessment. Much of the early work of the Program consisted of 
Soretical, method logical, institutional, and historical studies. Since 1973, 
Owever, the TA Group has carried out studies in a variety of subject areas, 


inc i ‘ 
icluding transportation energy, community development, environme ntal 
noise, 5 

tr 


^ w^ "nim 
issessment Group 


communications, and governmental structure and process, under con- 
ac . 
Y ts or rants from most of the major federal agencies 


^ "D 
Ma« The Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy—This 
t aster S degree program cosponsored by the Program of Policy Studies and 

e School of Public and International Affairs (SPIA)—combines graduate 


tre . I i : oe 
aining in science policy analysis with major research undertakings. The 


Jr r . 
- stam is the largest degree-granting science policy program in the 1 nited 


States Admissions information is contained in the SPIA section of this 
Bulletin d 


T > D, aia 

The Program of P licy Studies normallv has between 10 and 15 professionals 
anc i The y 15 1 a .li : 

1 many Students working on several projects, most of which are problem 


Oriente : : 
st Ya d and int rdisciplinary in nature. Members of the faculty, graduate 
: Idents. members of gove | agencies, and special consultants are 
eg Sen iu . 

gularly Involved in the studies. To date the Prog | has performed more than 
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100 policy studies and has pubdlished more than 200 reports, monogr aphs, 
ooks, and special papers that have been distributed to professionals and 
insütutions throughout the world. Funding for the Program's activities has 
ome trom a variet yf source the 1 versity; federal agencies, including 
DOA, DOE, EPA, HHS, HUD, NASA, NSF, OTA, and Commerce: and private 
i idation lir the Ford idation Service Foundation 
German Marshall I Markle | 1dation, à Sage Foundation. 
Professional Associates 
Act Director John M. Logsdon, Research Scientist; Director. Graduate 


Frogram in Science, Technology, and Public Policy; Professor of Public 


Affairs and Polit Scie t 

James M St St Scit st; Professor o MW 

Thomas | searci ciate > I [ iental O1ICy 

Peter R Research Associate (Policy Analysis and International 
Affairs 

Charles V. Kidd, St Staff Scientist (Publi f 

>an t R ) ti | i Iter A » i Pr fé ‘ f , [ 

Joseph Mintzes, Consultant (International Affairs 

Henry R. Nau, Graduate Program in Science echn 'y, and Public Policy; 
Profes f Polit ll S ea i Int | Aff rs 


Herman Pollack, Research Prof r of International Affairs (Political Science] 


Michael J. Robinson, Scientist (Political Science/Media Analvsis) 
Rubin, Research Associate (Natural Hazards/Emergency Manage 


Rycroft, Deputy Director, Graduate Program in Science, Technology: 
iblic Poli Associate Professor of Public Affairs and Political Science 
ra Sabadt oenior Staff Scientist (Natural Resources Poli: 


l'rozzo. Senior Staff Scientist 
Webb, Research Associate (Policy Analysis and International Affairs) 


NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY FORUM 


I l one 
The National Health Policy Forum assist professional staff members employed 
by the executive and legislative branches of the federal government in eaining® 
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270 Dissection of the Human Brain 
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2 Special Topics in Neuroanatomy 
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Survey of Anthropological Theory lla 
text 
hro- 

Field Program in Mesoamerican Mergen 

Archaeology and History (6 

7 os Ame ' à ind tl enartment of 
t rical 


Comparative Value Systems (3 Krulfeld 


Worid v t ] tative 
Cross-Cultural Survey of Economic Systems + ilfeld 
| ters and 


Man, Culture, and Environment H phrey 


al € iun tera vith the ystem 

dou t esent; emphas yn the apy at |: of anthrop logical 
precepts t irrent environmenta yt 

153 Psychological Anthropology Simons 

Relevance I ychological the t t [ in evoluti ind the cross 

tural study I persi Mit { tura etern ints of personality f ,rmation 

; Religion, Myth, and Magic Allen 

Theor VF relici leveloped bv anthror dabas d ev of world religions 

ate iet ligious processes and change. Same 


;6 Comparative Political and Legal Systems 


1 


f 


Hertz, Simons 


l tem ncluding bands, tribes chief- 


yolitical 's SUCI t n, styl f leader 


f c 


hip, and political ritual; primitive warlare; law Spring 


7 Comparative Kinship and Soc ial Structure Hertz. Allen 


omit 


Art and Culture (3 H Allen 

I tol tr i V t t i , fluences upon 
the artist nd b« f í y ' ` t | t (Fall) 
) Symbol, Cognition, and Society Allen 
he ahid f ture thro. he f ( luding 


i ' ) i the sy nbolic 


yin logy, folk! t t I itica I 
dy of kinshij Fall, od e 
| Language and Culture Golla 
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i ation» 
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Language and Society 
f linguis! 


i i 
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Anthropology of Visual Communication staf 
Still and motic icture photograp! te tof +} nological 
tud ni I filn ind ntrodue 
records 


Introduction to Folklore vlach 


lic} the i atho L 1 


African 
ot the 


168 Methods of Linguistic Analysis 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Phonet rammatica ialysis, pr iple $ lexic 
t t 1 ot to t anti linguistic re 

169 Intensive Study of a Language Golla 

Analvt t"d fa os ' t treat tly studied 
, lian languag is an 
trat ti th | tics. Prerequisite: Anth 

170 Cultures of the Caribbean Lewis 
{ t el t tł ira [ up 

171 Native Peoples of North America Humphrey 
( nparative stud f Ind tive I t the itinent s 

172 Cultures of South America Allen 
Comparative stud í tive American, Iberian, and A It yf South 
America d their teract s. Empt ] teret! rela 
lior ind culture change t 

173 Cultures of the Pacific Lewi 
Culture history and wav t yeople f Melanesia, Micro 
nesia, and Polynesia 

175 Topics in Asian and Circumpolar H f Krulfeld, and Stafi 
Ethnography 
[Intensiv itegrate stud ted ire ra id Asia 

i g Spe rea b no ed in the 
ochedule of isses. May be repeated ! 

177 Cultures of the Near East Lewis 
Geographic env nent, la € icture of settled 
and nomadic peoples of the Near I hasis on the Arab world. (Spring) 

178 Cultures of Africa Lewis, Hertz 
Comparative ex TT f the hist t development, and contem 
porary problems of s Sal Africa ture 

180 General Archaeology Humphrey, Brooks, Evans 
Field l t th à T ratigraphy, dating tech 
niq t í ey of world 
prehist 

182 New World Archaeology Humphrey 
Introducti to archaeological methodology and theory; survey ol North 

American culture to the Americas during the 
Pleistocene period unti tact Spring) 
183-84 Old World Prehistory Brooks, Evans 
Survey of hur el Asia from the earliest 
hominid fures t tions. Anth 183 
Pal itl Le } } Je t d Bronze Age 

ulture Acade 

185 Latin American Archaeology hrey, Allen 
Culture histo f ( bian Lat umerica f Pale Ydian period 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 215 


204 Proseminar: Method and Theory in Archaeology (3 Humphrey, Brooks 


techniques and theoretical ap 


Survey of the most recent archaeoiogi | 
proaches to reconstructir d interpreting the ltures of the past Fall 
211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation Rose 
Joint offering e A1 r logy and t Dt rtment idividua onserva 
tion projects to dete position struction, decomposition ol 
ateriai and )0ssible stabilizat techniques. Uo servation laboratory 
experience. Prerequisite or concurrent registrat Art Anth 212 Fall 
212 Advanced Conservation Techniques Von Endt 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Dey Phvsical structure 
molecular biology, and f try I g rials. Chemistry and 
physics underlying techniques used to conse terials. Prerequisite 


I structor Fall 


Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and pern I i 1 
215 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 


Archaeology and History (6 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department oi 
Anthropology. Field study in Mexico and Central America Summer 
220 The Anthropology of Development Krulfeld 
The role of anthropology in develo; t ling sí | factor lal t 
the understanding and resolution oi prob in Third World Cietie 
including rural social systems, idt gies, economic change, ecology, wom 
en's roles, nutrition, populat nigration The potential role oT 
anthropology in planning, feasibility st € ind implementation ot devel 
opment projects Fa 
Hourihan, Kr ilfeld 


$i ll 

221 Key Variables in the Development Process 
Major factors required tor anthropologists deveiopmen 

ilture, irrigation, forestry 


t work in the areas of 


population, education, agri nutrition, health care 
migration and resettlement, marketing, and communications. Isolation and 
study of the major variables and processes in each area to aid in succ essful 
planning, feasibility study, implementation and evaluation 

Hourihan, Krulfeld 


¿22 Issues in Development 


lopring 


Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 
254 Folklore Theory 
An intellectual history of American foll seeercn shay » 
theories and met} is. Same as AmCv 254 opring 
255 Anthropology, Education, and the Museum - 
Che role of anthropolog education and eine gms otia is 
anthr pi "ical researc! ind O vativt = n ane RD 
niques and materials. Seminars and teact MONS is 
laboratories 
“97 Seminar: American Folklife Y 
Research on and discussion of th« es UNA > 
Keglans of the nited State rhe " f regionalisn heir relation t he 
Study of folklife and folklore will be considered. | BONS ay x 
West, the South, or the Chesaj t | different semes 
T ters. Same as AmCv 257 
258 Seminar: Anthropology of \llen, Kr 
Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism 
Anthropological approaches to aesthetic problems and theories o 
$ in the context of ethnograpł nateriais 
259 Topics in American Folklife = 
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Seminar: Anthropological Museum Techniques (3 Humphrey 
Principles of anthropological collection, classification, preservation dentifi- 
T inte etat ind exhibition of specimens; research and instructione 
il use of the museum. Field trips to area museum Fall 
Seminar: Technology Hum Lewis 
Cro iltural examination of the torn functio neanin ind use ol 
nateria i the behavior patt lved it rad 
Seminar: Economic Anthropology Krulfeld 
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+} reliterate and - lex s eti Fa 
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104 Renaissance Art in Italy F 


bariy devel t u tury Fa 
; Renaissance “art in Italy [I Grace Evans 
, High Renaiss ' Ma Spr 
i 1 
; Renaissance Art in the North I Hitchcock 
Northern Į yok u ign I I rali 
107 Renaissance Art in = North i Hitchcock 
108 18th-Century Art in Europe Hitchcock 
Paintin ‘ture. anda I B ind Italy 
| h, R olds 
Canalett | T »I 
109 19th-Century Art in Europe 1 Robinson 
Examinati f Nt s I R I itext of Western 
I t i France, En 
1 dG ative st f David, Ingres, Delacroix 
I er, Constable 1 I I 
| 110 19th-Century Art in Europe II Robinson 
Ex f +} re t and | t 
l ressi th x \ I t cial id 
| tural develo ‘ € tive ( bet, Manet 
| Monet, ( 1 V Gog ( S 
I 111 Classical Archaeology Statt 
Archae 1 t tu ot 
on r more areas selt T iting nor 
- 
2 Egypt and the Ancient € ivilizations Staff 
Exploration of the arts of Egypt, Sumeria, the Hittites, Assyria d Persia 
from 0 to 400 B.C. F u e of the Pvramids and the period ot 
l'utankhamen 
113 Baroque Art in Italy Grose Evans 
Spring 
114 Baroque Art in the North Hitchcock 
Concentratior France, Flanders, and H id, with emphasis on Poussin 
Rubens, Van Dyck 1 Re 
115 ( ee Iconography Grace Evans 
Or ind develor ent of Christian it 1d nt from t ly 
Christia to the Council of Trent 
116 Islamic Art Stafi 
17 Medieval Art I Anderson 
Early Chr istia ind Byzant 
118 Medieval Art II Anderson 
| Romanesque and Goth St g 
119 P 
l ) Pre- Romanesque Art in the North Anderson 
Merovingia d Carolingia S 
| 20 East Asian art Staff 
| May be repeated for credit whe itent differs 
^1 Spanish Art 1 von Barghahn 
Jiscussion rea elected f T wt of ancient Iberia through the 
eventer : be announct the Schedule of 
Classes. M i 
1 peated f redit provided the content differs 
22 ! Spanish Art " n Barghahn 
Discu tiel 
S e d ntieth centuries 
- pec 1 T 5 f Classes. May be repeated 
129 9 ] the onte 
20th € entury Art in Europe Lader 
urvey ot 2 ntury European painting ilpture, and architecture, from 
their orig on : 
"5i te J e through 5 Emphasis on majo! 


t id tist ncluding Matisse, Picasso, Kand nsky, 


modernist novemen al 2 1 
ind Mondrian (Fal 

130 20th-Century American Art (3 
Survey of 20th-century American painti ind sculpture, focusing 
avant zarde Er iphasis n artist ol the tie litz rci ind tater 
movements such as Abstract Expressionism Pop. Op, Minimal, and 
tual art opring 

140 Gothic Architecture 

145 Folk Arts in America 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative pi inting, wea 


crafts 
47 Primitive Art I: Ancient Civilizations of 
Mexico and Latin America (3 


Survev of Pre-Columbian art and architecture trom prehistoric pe 

spanish conquest, in ling Y tà d Central American regi 
49 19th-Century American Painting and Sculpture 

Fall 800—1860; s 1g: 1861 1900 Academic vea 


150 Landmarks in American Art 
155 The Aegean Civilizations (3 


An introduction to the excavatior il and multid iplinary aspects 
archaeology. Minoan and M3 iaean 1 00—1200 B€ 
lationships between Greek à id Persia ultures of the sixt! 
enturies B.( Spring 


156 Early Medieval Sculpture 
161 Studies in Renaissance Art 
162 Principles of Museum Work 
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d to the 
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Grubar 
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I assical 

Interre- 
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Introduction to the history and development of museums 
museum administration, connoisseurship, Cataioguing installatic conser 
vation, and educational service 

165 Primitive Art II: African, Oceanic von Barghahn 
North American Indian (3 
Survey f architecture, sculpture and painting trom ancient kingdoms 
early 20th entury ulture En phasis on imagery ind i onograph| 

167 The Dynastic Courts of Europe (3 von Barghahn 
Politi« ind royal patronage 10 300. Areas may include France Italy: 
Spain, Portugal, Austria, Germany, or Russia. Specific area annount ed in 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit it specific area is different 

169 History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3 Carson 
Survev of changing styles of European furniture, textiles, ceramics and glass: 
in the context of general trends in art history and changing patterns M 
economic. technological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the 
modern age Fall 

'0 History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage Carson 

Examinatiot f the decorative arts i America from the 17th century to the 
modern pe ]. Ex ition of changing visual characteristics in relation to 
the changing American experienct 

173 History of the Cinema (3) stafi 
Same as CmTr 173. Laboratory tee, $25 

176 American Architecture (3) | ongstreth 
Same as AmCv/U&RP 17 

187 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in Kennedy 
Early Modern Europe (3 
Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 

191 American Architecture (3 Longstreth 
Same as AmCv/U&RP 176 

192 The American Cinema (3) staff 
Same as AmCv 192 

197 History of Photography: The 19th Century (3 Forest? 

198 History of Photography: The 20th Century (3 Forest? 


Third Group 


201-2 Museum Projects Stati 
Upe niv t et M he eld ol 
203 Primitive Art B ihn 
207 Modern Architecture le 
Europe and Ame! 
211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation Rost 
j it one ig of the Art an Ant lua rva 
I ais el tor 
experience. Pre ( tra 2 ra 
212 Advanced Conservation Techniques 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthroy gy I PI i 
molec rt V CI i am 
hy ( t ] t í terials. Pre 1 
ite: Art or Anth 293, ( the truct Fal 
216 Medieval Painting ( 
Painting and tl lé 
17 n 
417-18 Problems in Museum Work ber 
220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century Hitchcock 
A re 1d IM All wledge i t I lesirabie I u It 1 iita a ‘ Germar tor 
the northe area S1 
221 Seminar: Renaissance Art Staff 
A reading knowledge of French, Gern sd able, de ling o 
the specific area Fal 
*+9 . " : 
243 Seminar: American Art bar 
(Fall and spring 
t49 a A j - 
244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art Rol I 
Reading k wledee of French desirable 
R vled i 
t245 Qe: : : 
oy | Seminar: 20th-Century European Art Lade 
ripis Seminar: Classical Art Stall 
247 P 
T. Proseminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3 Andersor 
248 
48 Independent Research in Art History 
(Fall and spring 
*261 Semi m a 
271 as Seminar: Problems in Art History staff 
27 ) en i 
72 Museum Tec hniques (3 Staff 
Open only t indidates for the degree of Master of Art 1 the fields of 
museum training and museum studies. Pract 1 k to t letermined by 
Museum Training Committees at the institutions - ed Academ 
year) 
284 Semin: ` ; 
Seminar: Studies in American Art and History Stall 
Joint Offering of the Art Department and the American St lies Progra 1 
affiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in America ultural hist 
involving the use ate s liff t media; empha j 
i methodology and haitakaa Qr r 
289-90 Thesi : ( 1 pring 
esis Research (3—3 Statt 
(Fall and spring 
292 I 
2 In 
| scape tion to Conservation (3 Rose 
Mere partment i| course offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments 
thod and theory of conservation. in iding fine arts, ethr ph irc hae 


à anne sd in the € R 
Overed is differee ed in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if the specific 


*aboratory fee rent 


$15 wher irse is taught off campus 


gica n 
storag l ] Da 
)biects a và tł act 
t " T tudent id t ; t 
' Fall and sp 
93 Preventive Conservation Techniques 
t act 1 i [ 
Í I ] 
e f d I 
o Í f 1 t 
luat hibit in torage areas, an I 
Fourth Group 
Limited t irt historv doctora lidate fered a 
86 Readings in Art History 
18 Advanced Reading and Research 
99 Dissertation Research 
FINE ARTS 
Departmental prerequisite: Art 21—22 à 1 
First Group 
Design I: Basic 
i } H 1 / "n 
521 Art 21 and fall and sp 
} Photography I: Introduction (3 
Introducti to tł rinciple (f exposure 
pers. Emphasi itive ¢ Lal 
1 Photography Il 
( t it " , Art a Į X , } 
j ly » d ' 
$54 ( Acadt j ea 
41-42 Drawing I (3-3 
Elementa estigation [ ira l 
i A J i 
cu J 1 D+ 
ind sprin 
;1 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics 
Working with clay as an art form. Exploratic 
j I | idt 2, a I te 1 
ind A | I | i 
t it | f 


\2 Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics 


it etl raphit 


ation, 


The ta ect open 
ter for Art 293 in the 


Rose 

tment 

tor umern- 
cts and 

d identifying 

t tests 


and 


( t in Teller 

DI yes and 
lesign. Art 22: three 
Art 22: Laboratory 16 


ke and Staff 


| it. of films am 
$ Academ 


Stephanie § 
i white films ale 


k and white 
hniques. I mphasis 9? 
fee, 


Laboratory 


ind glé 
p, 
ratory fet 


| spring) 


Printmaking: Introduction to Relief and 
Planographic Techniques 


) 


Exploratio monot ne | l thods of tł 1iques 
woodcut ) te relief tvpe. and lithography. Emphasis on 
esthetic qualiti II | tee, 530 
\8 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio and Griffith 
Stencil Techniques 
Ex iti l the tecł ques 
etch i tagl Labor 
tory fee, $3t ; 
61-62 Water Color Stan 
p TA m x DE enta 
' c d irat S í ter Aca 
65-66 Painting I A. Smith and Stati 
I phasis Del x f et tvle 
$39 per semester A cade € 
a 15 
81-82 Sculpture I Gates and Stall 
Beo uin study f de culptural 
t h jues f ] | orator 
fee, $24 é 
Se 
2d Group 
Second-grour ) NS a" i i it 
123_94 
53-24 Individual Problems Stall 
Emph ble t tudent in any 
irea of Fine Art I Prerequisite 
permis yn ol st t A 1 
A 
125-26 Painting II A. Smith 
Alterat f pe val ex t t d ble lealing with still 
Ife and the | M Te! fee, $39 
127 : A 
/—28 Painting III Woodward 
Studi " ESNEA f the f : e. Emphasis on color 
space, p X t T Material and 
model fee. $3: é 
131 Intermediate Ceramics Ozdogan and Stall 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms 
Aesthetic 1 techr jeve I t | 
torms Explorat f attact footing devices 
Sketche ind tect al drawin k t ‘ried tem 
perature fi Hor ' } Laborato fee 
$5 Fall a 
132 € enis 
» e rmediate Ceramics Ozd nd Staff 
Nheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms 
Aesthetic and tecl leve ment of wheelt! imi ulptural 
f - 
forms. Empha ergo a "T swirl truction. Varied 
temperature firings in oxidatic " reductior eres. ( d glaze 
making. Laboratorv fee. $5 Fa g 
13 " + 
3 Ceramic Decoration Ozdogan 
Aesthetic ind technica leve I ent of - e de T n. with experimen- 
i 
u DI € S Fe | : , 1 iderglazt Ove rglaze, 
ind relief t " I al ' f $ I 
$06 T ——— 
, 3C hedule of Fees Em à z 
rintmaking $3t eram none: 3-D Design—$24; Drawing $45; 
sual Commur v» $30; Painting—none Photography—$54 
nmunication—$3 €21 


Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3 


3migrod 


At least three 


Introduction t ionsii vel | archaic photographic processe 
processes will be explored. Emphasis on creative expression. Prerequisite 
Art 23 and 24 or permiss Xf instructor. Laboratory tee, do »pring) 
16 Advanced Water Color (3—3 
Development of techniques of water color, ct ition on special projects 
Laboratory fee, $15 per semester Acade AI 
37 Workshop in Materials, ird, A. Smith, and Stafi 
Methods, and Techniques 
Technical investigation of painting methods 1 the 14th century to the 
present. Preparation of groun media, underpainting, glazing. Lan. ratory 


fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 


138 Printmaking: History and Practice (3 
Lecture rve\ thr Ji > ind ) i int 
etc! í th i 
tio with student rticipatio This basi Ours 
historians, art dealers, appraisers, libraria o 
tors. There i 10 pI q te. Laboratory te $24 

i9 Design in Fiber 
Emphasis on individual expression in two- an 
works, with exposure to a variety ol st s, att 
torv fee, $9 

41 Interior Design I (3 
Survey of materials and techniques lon 
diagrams floor plans, and ettect e ol matt 
problems. Laboratory fee, > 

142 Interior Design II (3 
Survey of furniture style as ap} ] to draw 
nterior design. Prerequisite: Art 141 iboratory 

44 Serigraphy 
Fine Arts p itmaking using St [ ( 

ues yn aestheti ropertit t 

per emester ade eal 

146 Ceramic Restoration (3 
Method ind technique I 
torv fe« € immer 
Ceramic History and Technology 
4 survey of the history of ceramk ind its tect 
tions, and suppl ıl programs. Laboratory tec 


Ceramic Sculpture (3 


Griffith 
the history of the fine at 


e ni H 
1. Laboratory demonstra- 
designed for artists, at 
cial artists, and ollec- 
Costigan 
ree-dimensiona fiber 
es ( late Labora- 
Teller 
iwellings Emphasis 08 


rials. Lecture and studi? 


Teller 
problems i reative 

ee. $2 
feller 
Uti ati Y all basit 
rint Laboratory fee $21 


{ )zdoga® 
Labora- 


Ozdogan and Staf 
ct s. dem ynstra 


dogan, I Smith 


uam tegrale* 


Developing an under sculptural ce 1 
both quality and e hollow and id :struction 
Varied tem iture firing ducti ind oxidation atmospheres Labora“ 
torv fee, $57 Fa 

153 Printmaking: Intermediate Study of Intaglio and Griffith 
Relief Techniques 
Investigatior not e and lor of é technique e. etching 
yngraving, woodcut, wood engraving, stt ymposite cesses and 
mixed media. Prerequisite: Art 5 58. Laboratory fee, $3€ | 

;4 Printmaking: Introduction to Light-Sensitive Grounds Griffith 

Exploration of the use of grounds on copper that are sensitive to ight for the 
purpose of etching. Printing i 1ochrome and | Prerequisite Art 153 
or equivalent. Laboratory tee, 536 S 

i Griffith 


Printmaking: Advanced Study of Intaglio and 
Relief Techniques (3 
Intensive exploration in mon 


engraving, woodcut, wood engra\ g, sten 


sensitive grounds, t 


mixed media. Emphas? 


g: et hing 
with light 


graph printing 
s oD 


EMEN E RM ^ att atu 


spring i 
159-60 Drawing Il Wright and Stafi 
Study and at ast jrawine techniques. Investigation of per ! 
spective and anat } ept levelor ent of pers 1 i 
stvle. Material and model fee, $4 er semest lemic vea f 
Molina and Staff 


163 Visual Communication I: Basic Layout Í 
Layout stages, inclu a format t ‘ vorking wit 
type and ba skills. Prerequisite Art 17 Laboratory fee, $30 

164 Visual Communication II: Problem Solving M Staff 
l iceptu 1ppr h t s j grapł desig blem 
i ding at at des ommetr ind 
institutional graphics. Prerequisite: A f La fee, $3 

166 Advanced Drawing Techniques 4. Smith, Barnhart 
Specific area an! need in the Sche f Classe M he repeated f 
credit il the area vered fferent at atory $3t 

168 Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3 )zdoj 
Further concentration in handt ] tecl es of cl ib, humy 
ind t nold iddling } A tect es. Sketch studies ; 
ind elaze tests. Orientat "enin ^ » ba Ww 
tee, $5 Fall and spring 

171 Typography I Molina and stati 
Basi illigraphy for traditional and contem e the iclud 
desion. Laboratory fee, $ 

2 Typography II (3 M 1 
Stud f type assification, recogniti à idaptation. Methods 
pecincatior opy htt 1 typesetting SSt I ograph! t and 
alphabet design. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory tee, 950 
174 Visual Communication III: Seminar Projects Mo à Staff 
Advanced studio projects ir uient present S ana at n t 
] i:boratory fee, $3( 


it rt 164 2.1 


175 Printmaking: Introduction to Lithography (3 lart 


Study of techniqu materiais re ed to printing images Irom stones ana 
I metai litho plates. Prints in cré ' vashes. and n color abor 
lee, $3f 
78 Survey of Printing and Illustration — 
Exposure to a maximum range of illustrative esses, both practica! and 
theoretical l'ecl T SD Y t j f es t} 1 ji 
preparati f artwork togr 01S 101 E 
reproduct 
179-8 : 
'—80 Sculpture II paz: 
Expansion of Sculpture itiliz ; 
metal weld technique I ex Ari " : ty a = 
181 : 
| Introduction to Color Photography €: 
Introduction t lor tł ex : t color U 
Qe f Altere f TI ind rrect p 2 u 
Or a hiect ert t Art 2 : 
tor. Laboratory fee. $54 Fa 
18 ^ 
2 rnireduction to Photographic Lighting 
Ntroduct ' f sht t 
tod bt 
idi y $ , reat 
expression. Prere sit Art i tr t Lat 
i € 1 d 1 zu 
Experimental Photography " 
otructured i 
de if rious I tograp proces id technique 
` Emph ; 
ipha eat e ess ( | l | purse N tact 


————— 


department 1 urrent « ring 


1 t i LOI it OI y LOT Tee > } I 1 1 
1 Jewelry Design and Techniques ites 
Labo fee, 324 ` 
15—86 Portrait Painting and Drawing ith 
Fall: V jus media; draw ind past ) ig: Oil. Model 1 $45 pel 
eemeste 
39-90 Sculpture III Gates 
Advanced study in ept id iteria yugh creatio tł nen 
ai I icen elt in I yue and n ot 
uip to the ivir nt. Pre ] t A 9-80. | tory 1 $24 
per semester \ca i i 
193 Film Making I (3 Staff 
Introducti to the ba techniqu ind procedures for f ik Prereq- 
, iboratory fee, $54 Fall 
id spri 
)4 Film Making I Staff 
l | | f Art 193 with more advanced projects. Prerequisit t 193 oF 
eri sion M istruct Laborator lee S04 ral ind rl 
195 Documentary Photography (3) Staff 
Historical development ot documentar hotography. Complet f two 
rojects required l te j i nis- 
M l t 5 
Third Group 
All third-group art | i f the 
departme 
05 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests Lake 
lo nt through exp e development tests. Completion ol iboratory 
i i equ i. Prerequisit Art $1 and I ssiol tructol 
Laboratory fee, $54 Fall and sp f 
06 Advanced Photography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs Lake 
Printing from color negative ) t ba | creative colof 
shift N lore Development of portftol f print | ! ipproved 
tht 1 t x t € nt tablished Art 205 
Prerequisi \ Í let uctor. Laboratory te 
D94 | 1 [ 
Advanced Photography: Special Projects Lake and Stephankt 
Independent projects requiring ap} 1 i t tration. Prerequisite 
Art 181 and 182, or permissio t I I fee, $54 Fall 
ind spring 
9—10 Exhibition and Display Design Miller 
1! Advanced Ceramic Sculpture Ozdogan 
Continuati of Art Y th empha ind í ıl approa Exploration 
ol mixed a iborat ee. $5 } 
Advanced Ceramic Decoration (3 Ozdogan Smith 
Perfection of decorating techniques. Students establish style through ind@ 
pendent exploration. Laboratory fee, 35 Spring 
226 Architectural Ceramics (3 Ozdogan 
Advanced studie I nurals and sculptures designed for indoor ant 
itdoor architectural concepts. Laboratory tests and activities Laboratory 
fee, $57 (Spring 
231-32 Design III (3-3) Gates 
New media and technique 1 three-d j il design. Laboratory fee $24 
wt st Lit LU AY Id ea 
1 Design IV: Jewelry Design Gates 
l'heorv and fabrication of jewelr ) etal techniques, assemblag® 
approac! ind lost-wax casting. Laborate ee, > Fall and pring} 


Design V: Textile Printing 
Desien 1 ext t text tł t I ( ji S l 7 
print, a atik orato fee. $2 I 
248 Independent Researt h in Fine Arts 
I rater - ind T ted t T 
iduat +} ae he ddl v i fy s i 
+} t t 1 M € ' 
19 Theory of Design i 
A r " in d 
Em : t Guest lecture 
MEA ^ ; 
) temp MI 1101 
V permi st € 
Advanced Ceramic Design in W heel Throwing Ozd 
MIS iud $ e t 
1 i t € k € e 
er ira ( Rest ‘ |: borator ec 
$ Fa isp 
252 Advanced Ceramic Design in Hand Building )zdoga 
Ind lu ' tudent he ind directio 
ind perfi k € t t acn ed 
Res: S ^ j 
53 Industrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making Ozdogat 
QI 1 $ i i ik t 1 she a 
| ite f 1 t exists | t M Te! 1 Aspe I 
Ter esi IK t ak l isle 
prod i í 5 ( g lI isting 
jiggering nd | ig. LADO! y > I ini l 
254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation Stall 
Laboratory fee, 321 
a 
255 ) 1 
5-56 Printmaking: Advanced Serigraphy lelle 
Uti it f t € entot 
pers tat t and D, t 143—44 mes fee. $2 
per semester E 
957 e " ; 
£97 8 : . 
j8 Printmaking: Etching and Engraving ] Griffith 
Adva dt t " n etching and engraving, in ling nposite process 
es, light-sensitive grounds, mixed media eoretical and practical 
prot iem t lor print Laboratory tet $3t Fall and )I 
259 Pri : 
19 Printmaking: Advanced Lithography (3 Barnhart 
Individual problem thography rint es from stones 
j i £ 
anq tal lithe e i it t al washe 1 ilticolor 
I ha )I iste gt oral leveloping a per 
statement and style. Laboratory fee, $3t 
260 P P ! 
Printmaking: Relief Printing (3 Griffith 
Advanced proble practical and theoretical | woodcut, wood engraving 
collograph, composite techniques, and mixed media monochrome and 
a e aboratory fee, $3¢€ Fall and spring 
^ )b XA 
Yo IV (3-3 Woodward 
ternat r 
i iternatives ^ torial dynan s. A gnt st ( id dependent prob 
ems in alla 4 xed t T Materi 1 nodel fee, $39 per 
semester ve : 
267-68 Individual Prob = te: 
ual Problems in Photography Stephani 
t 1 + " ^ Y 
Amited to M.F.A andidate and ergraduates Prerequisite 
E hedule of Fees - 22s 
rintmak A. none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$45 
- naking—$36: S Tra " p > ] + 
: t $30: Painting—none; Photography $54 


Visual Ce mmun 


at & 1f 


$36 


ad 


—— ——— 


stration. May be 


Permission of instru 
repeated for credit. Laboratory tee, $54 per semester Academic year) 
Woodward 


275 Painting V (3) 


Development of personal imagery. Individual problems and critiques Mate- 
rial and model fee, $39 
2 Advanced Visual Communication: Molina 
Packaging Design and Illustration (3 
Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the content 
differs. Laboratory fee, $36 Fall and spring 
278 Advanced Visual Communication: Molina 
Problem Solving and Applied Design (3 
Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the ntent 
differs. Laboratory fee, $36 Fall and spring 
279—80 Sculpture IV (3-3 Gates 
Advanced study aimed at development of concept and style. Prerequisite 
permission Oo Laborat I $24 idemic ye 
281 Sculpture V (3 Gates 
Emphasis on individual sculptural concepts and materials Prerequisite 
permission ot instructor Laboratory fee, $24 Fall and spring 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 Staff 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen. * (Fall and spring 


ART THERAPY—GRADUATE PROGRAM z 


Professor D.E. Silber 


Adjunct Professor E. Ulman (t rdinat f Train 

Adjunct Associate Profe sor E. Kramer 

Assistant Professor K.]. Williams (Program Director 

Adiunct Assistant Professors W. Maiorana, M. Fleming, P.A. Ravenscroft, A DiMaria 


Instructors P. Howie, D.K. Conger, B.K. Mandel, N.J. Schoebel, K.M. Jensc h, B 


I : ict : ) 
Shostak, N.J. Miller, J.( Ramsay, E.S. Kramer B. Sobol, M.M. Eife, S Geller, J.f 
Torrenzano, T. Tripp 
lence of 


Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—Prerequisite: a bachel legree, t 
significant training and/or experienct ] painting, drawing, à id clay 
modeling ourse work in the behavioral and social science id ng personality 
the abnormal psychology, and child psyct 

Required: the general requirements stated under the ite School of Arts and 

ciences and suci complet 1 M dit h f duat yurse work. At least 
21 credit hours must be in art ther 1d 1 ide ArTh 201, 203, 205-6 r 207 and 
208, and 283—84 

Field emphasis: adult art i family art t apy art therapy and 
eseart h 

H he f Art ste f Art n the held of art therapy A five-ve program leading 
to the B.A. in the field of fine art r psy ylogv and the M.A. in the d of art therapy 
The first three vears of the program consist of undergraduate course work Application 
for admission to the M.A. program in art therapy will be made to the Graduat school of 
Arts and Sciences during the second semester of the third year; for admi: to the 
graduate portion of the program, acceptance 1 )btained prior to the start of the 


ot desiret 


fourth vear of the program. If acceptance to the M.A. program 
ld í hosen 


; for the B.A. degree in the undergraduate fie 


or not obtained, th« requiremen 

nay be fulfilled by the successf o t Xf appropriate ses during tl fourth 
year of study. If acceptance into the M.A. program in art therapy is obtal ved. the B.A will 
be awarded after the successful completion of the fourth year of the prograr Study 


$57; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing $45; 
$54; 


* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics 
Printmaking—$36; Sculpture—$24; Typography—$30; Painting—none; Photography 


Visual Communication—$36; Serigraphy—$21; Lithography—$36 


during the summer following the awa 
academic vear would normally complete the M.A. degree ju its 
The following requirements st be Tuiniied 
1. Students must meet the general rec Columbian College o 
Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts 
2. The course requirements for the B.A. in either fine a ology à r the 
M A. in art th t be met 
^ Ulman 
201 Introduction to Art Therapy 
Lectures. presentati Fi strativ T t 1 m of a 
id i f 1 k S i € f art thera ictice 
\ersor ' asc t t tment a 1 al deve I 
main theoret | trends )pen oniv t art therapy degree indidates 
nain l : 
202 Case Studies in Art Therapy : 
Dis «sion of case materia rovided t tudents i rder to refine methi 
work ng and t € N ter ) ) ] 
practitioners 1V rovid DI itar trat nate | A 
. 1 ' " +} ssi 
eading. Prereq te: ArTI )1 03 € ) € 
nstinctor Sr » 
T : A s . William 
203 Technique of Art Therapy . ; 
Art theranv approaches wit! nadir juais and g£ ns of different « agnostic 
categories rious settings „sented through illustrative cl xam 
^q 1 z t wit r t } ti igh the e ot ar 
pies tudents experiment v 
materials. Open only to art therapy degree candidat I 
204 The Freudian Model in Art Therapy i 
Concepts of instinctual drives; ego developm hanisms of 
, ' $ ¢ T € 1 T ste t at rat ina 
sublimation; transferent l 
sion a ed to work with childre lults es, and group Spring 
INS , " Ravt Ht 
405-6 Family Art Techniques 
Principle yf work with fan th ¢ i t art nnique 
lor eva t f V ` he S portunities t 
id ta hes f y rt Enrollme te to 12 
Fall and spring 
207 Art as Therapy with Children l i 
1 at Ss | art 
Introduction to the practical and theoretical consi lve 
therapy witl dre l us OI hor i 5 € pmenta 
| j t eutic 
Stages, meth X ch irt evalua s sue I peu 
;uida [ t I i. I ré te Á 01, 2 ype to other with 
permissi I instructor Fai 
na " Fl g 
*08 Art Therapy with Adolescents € 
Theoret al and pract ssues t í T t t 5 1 atio 
al and clinical sett x pe i vork à hniques ap ate 
this population. Class discuss t reac gs scent dí . 
Prerequ site ArTh 201 er eT ssl 
tor (Spring 
i Staff 
Survey of Art Therapy (3 : 
Use of visual arts t > ent; history, theori« t 
of practice i tt : strated es, read liscuss tudi 
pravi | í py a 
work. Not intended f art therapy degree candidates. Op ivancet 
undergraduates with permission f 1 spi 
vp nian 
?18 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy € 
Introduction t th " ! tec} hot Ape roaches 
psvchoar i P aa rondirective sactio nd h O 
nai sources irveve Prerequisite ArTh 201 and 2 rr per 
Of instructor 
on BD 
220 Process of Art Therapy (6 W l 
IXploratior f the tre es. St ts dis T from a 


therapy 


therapist through videotaped role playing Designed to increase students’ 
Prerequisites ArTh 


ability to evaluate their own therapeutic effectiveness 
201, 203 pen t thers with permission of instructor Spring 

Group Art Therapy (3) Williams 
Expe nce as Į ipant bserver, and leader in an art-centered group 
required reading; theory of group process. | )pen to art therapy master's degree 
andidates and others with permission oi instructor Summer) 

283—84 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3 
f 300 hours field work 


Min T 
Minimum 


clients. On-the-job superv 


j " 
| j 
irt therapy staff. Prerequisite ArT} 
degree candidates 


285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (3 


Individual work based on researc! 
may be undertaken, as wt as the it of new procedure: Details t0 
be worked out wit ich. student. May be repeated for credit with advisor'$ 
approval. Open oniy ree candidates Fall and spring 

Staff 


39 Special Topics in Art Therapy (3 


between art therapy and other discipl its in 


nes; new developmer 


Connection 
the field. May be rej eated for credit with approval oi advisor. Open to art 
therapy degree « andidates and others with permission of instructor 

290 Workshops in Art Therapy Staff 
Art therapists and other mental heaiti professionals will conduct four 
weekend workshops during the semester. Emphasis on the elucidation of 
concepts of treatment through lectures, discussion ind participat 


(Fall) 


ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT—GRADUATE PROGRAM E". 


jess Administration for the program of study 


See the School of Government ar d Busi 
leading to the degree of Master of Association Management 


270 The Association: Roles, Responsibilities, Authority, Keane 


Accountability, Influence (3 
Program; development and 


Introduction to the Association Management 
nature of interest representation; its history arieties of associations and their 
oles and functions; legal constraints, respo isibilities, and ethics (Fall, 
spring, and summer 

LiebrenZ 


271 Marketing Management for Assoc iations 
and Other Organizations (3) 


Market analysis, product planning channels of distribution, pricing and 
promotional decision making are presented, with particular application to 


tment: fees, dues, and othe? 


| include membership recruit 
staff-membership 


associations. 1Opics 


monetary issues physical location 


contacts; promotion of association goals Fall, spring, and sum 
| Communications and Media Relationships Brown, Adams 

for Associations (3) 

Primarily for students in association management The 
including both interpersonal and organizational 


f the association 


nature of the commu: 
communi- 


and approaches; barriers to good communication Methods 


of improving organizational communication. The media and their role; 


nication process, 
cation. Problems 


approaches to media relationships Spring) 
273 Association Representation and Lobbying (3) Staff 
The role of the association in the political process, int luding the context 
represented before Congress and the exet utive 


within which interests are 


nterest groups and their ideas and techniques. Rules and regulation® 


branch. | 


governing lobbying activities (Spring and summer) 
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274 Marketing Strategy for Associations Divita 
ations that involve policy 


Analysis of complex marketing problems ot 
Creative marketing strategy. Prerequisite: AM 271 


y 


operational deci ns 


/ Fal 
2 Survev of Information Systems and Data Processing Staff 


for Associations 


Introductit u ept i love associa 
Dat f t 1 tions systems, small 
Stafi 


6 Organization and Management of Associations 


+} t "^ M ; ' r T | - voa 
V en gram. Integrative 


ippl nt rga zat il and in f t theorie 1 prat 
t u irt t t to t robien ta it s and similar 
type [ org it I f 1 bilities of the associa 
tion manager Fall and i 
277 Financial and Fund Accounting for Associations (3 Stafi 
' to f tin ind auditing 
Investments, revenues, t is, debt t all and spring 
279 Current Issues in Association Management Brown 
^ revi | ei 1 | as it 1 manage! it tte to the 
ber and i t u esponsit e resent-day 
S Particula tent t l ociations face now 
ind | f € +} future A stt 1 1 4 view ind 
the the \ t LY | X t era SI 
ASTRONOMY 
See Physics, 
BIOCHEMISTRY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
Professors G.V. Val M. Bailey, A in), C.R. Treadwell 
(Emeritus á : , : 
Associate Profes rs L.L. Gallo, A. Kumar, T. Moody, J.Y. V lerhoek 
Assistant Professors R.S. Schulof, G. Fisk 
Master of Scie e in the fieid of t | Prere sit 1i bachelor s degree The 
undergraduate program st ben | led the follow in Se equiv lent BiS« 
11-12; Chem 11-12. 22. 1 » * 4-54. Pl ur " 
Q Required general re ements stated under the Graduate School of Art ind 
nee nich ig Bi 221-22, 24 24 229 È { l 251 1e remaining 
rses are 1 ; : 
students will Mae r vj 231 " - A T ‘ T. Sark TT B aoe 
Doctor of Ph 
Research field end rir : thymos : eroid hormones, prostaglandins; immu- 
nology immunochemisti ene transfer nid Mns VE ind sm bolis pa 
fatty acids, lipoproteins ae 7E ES Ere vid im tharoselefosis. sis: 
re idogenesi bende A Ls ' : t : ~ : À unm us wem skis : 
endorphin oss * 3 perita! Prom a rre - — 
Ca!*itensnog 4 phalin í row actors nbesin: bioenergetics—mitochondria, 
Am Spor tur ll metabolisn eche 
ee General Biochemistry (4—4 Galo 1 Stafi 
à compreht í rse y Í iduate students in 
^ medica ences and und nt biology and chemistry 
rerequisite er ; Acad yeal 
223 Physical Biot otn ks a - Vanderhoek 
E ) andernoe 
Lecture ba iboratory techniques used in contemporary biochem- 


ical 


—— um ee —— —À —— 


22 6 Introduction to Biochemical Resear« h (arr.) Fiskum and Staft 


h research projects in laboratory units within the Biochemis 


Rotation throug 
ing in the methods 


try Department to provide individualized in-depth train 
Limited to students in the Department of Biochem 


(Academic year) 


ntation used 


ind instrum 
istry graduate program 


Biochemistry Seminar nderhoek 


Fiskum and 


Current literature in biochemistry. Limited to students in the Department oi 

Biochemistry graduate program. May be repeated to redit Fall and 

spring 

) Biochemistry of Enzymes (2) F n* 

Content inciu les practical handling ot enzymes kinetics, reaction mecha 
ation, and other special topics. Prerequisite 


nisms, active site, isozymes, reg 


Bioc 201 or 221 (Spring) 


Bailey and Stall 


230 Current Topics in Enzymology (2 
Directed readings in var is areas of enzymology. May be repeatec for credit 
Enroliment li to graduate students in biochemistry Prerequisite: Biot 
229 

231 Bioenergetics (2 Fiskum 
Content includes biochemical thermodynamics, oxidation reduction pro 
esse xidative phí sphorylation photosynthesis, and (í hemiosmotic energy 
coupling. Prerequisite: Biot 221-22 or 201 (Fall 


232 Protein Chemistry (2 Steerst and Schechter* 


Content includes the theory and methods of protein chemistry, the structure 
function relationship ot protei ind other special topics Prerequisit« Biot 

201 or 221 (Fall 
35 Current Topics in Bioenergetics Fiskun 
Jirected readin rious areas of bioenergetics. M e repeated tor 
dit. Enrollment limited to gradua tudents in! h stry. Prerequisite 

Bio « 

240 Nutrition (2 Walker and Stafi 
Content includes discussion of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and miner- 


als. diets, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 


opring) 


41 Current Topics in Nutrition Walker and Stall 


Jirected reading i ; areas of nutrition. May be repeated for credi 
iduate dent iochemistry. Prerequisite: Biot 
240 
50 Cell and Molecular Biology Kumar and Stall 
Content includes the org: ion and rej at f genetic material, tran 
ript | and transla il machine re atic yf eukaryotic gene expres 
sion. and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221—22 | 
251 Current Topics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2 Kumar and Staff 
Directed readings in the area ot lecular biology. May be repeated tor redit 
Enrollment limit to graduate st t chemistry. Prerequisite: Biot 
250 
32 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Kumar and Staff 
Selected Diseases 
Emphasis on the biochemical and molecular aspects 0 ses. The 
format will b« f a tutorial luding prese naterial by 
students opring 
56 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases OI Merril 
t it t f molecular biology !9 


H } " t f , 
] í ical aspe genetics an yntributions 


rial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. Sc hool of 


* Elizabeth Potts Anderson is Protesso 

Medicine and Health Sciences 

+ Edward Steers, Ir., is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of Medicine 
and Health Science 

t Alan Neil Schechter is Professorial Lecturer in Bioc hemistry in the G.W School of 


Medicine and Health Scie e 


- 
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derstat 4 à at and hereditary diseases Prerequisite 
Bioc 25t S 
260 Lipids (2 Gallo and Vanderhoek 
( t t f ne t and functions of lipoproteins 
prostag ind other special topics. Prerequisite Bioc 221 
opr IN 
261 Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2 Vahouny and Stati 
) t i gs the area of 1 biochemisti Mav be repeated for 
t. I ment te graduate students in biochemistry Prerequisite 


Bi zdt 
63 Steroids (2 Dodek* 
i lents. Content 


ited number of graduate stuc 


I 1 ai stud $; Opt 11 
T he eroid pathways ol biosvnthesis and metabolism 
inical ifestations of steroid imbalance, steroid hanges in pregnancy, 

ther special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221 22 (Spring) 
Fishmant 


264 Membrane-Associated Complex I ipids 
t bolism and biosynt \esis of complex sphingolipids 


Toy ^ e ca 
erited mt eases associated with abn rmal sphingolipid metabo 
sn 1 t ece f € ind other special topics 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 Spr g 
2 Biochemistry and Cell Biology Naylor and Stafi 
of the Immune Response 
Biochemical aspect f the e respo at the molecular ant 
eve Modern experin nta apt aches t 1 ell 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 and Mi r 229, or permissiot ruct 
271 Current Topics in Immunology (1 2 Goldstein and Staff 
Directed readings in the area of biocnen nmunology. May be rept ated 
for credit. Eni nent limited to graduate students it hemistry. Prerequi 
te: Bioc 270 
280 Neurochemistry (2 Moody and Statt 
Content des m ilar structure and function of nerve tissue; intra- and 
nterneuronal conm stion mechanisms; biochemistry oi various brain 
Ivsfunctions; and other spe 1| topics. Prerequisite Bioc 201 or 221-22 
I 11 
281 Current Topics in Neurochemistry r2 Moody and Staff 
Directed readings in neurochemistry Mav be repeated for í redit. Enrollment 
limited t late students in biochemistry. Prerequisite: Bioc 280 
295 Research in Biochemistry (ar! Staff 
Part at 1 project unde vestigation in the department or one in à 
related he stt t he tudent and approvea bv the staff. Content 
differs each t rse is offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and 


299-300 Thesis Research Stall 
(Fall and sprin 
Staff 


98 Advanced Reading and Research (art 
ts preparing for the Doctor of P 


peated for credit Fall and spring) 


hilosophy general examina- 


Limited to st 


tion. May 
Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr 


f Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit 


Limited to Doctor « 


Fall and spring 


* Oscar Irvi: ` > 
Med s Aving jek Clinical Professor of Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of 
à P icine an ith S 

ete i " à ] 
Medicine shman is Professorial Lect: in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. S« hool of 
t Paul H lealth Scier 

aul Henry ? i Eapen 

- lavlor is Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of 


> Medic 


ine 
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BIOLOGICAI 


SCIENCES 


X the l 


4 semester hours Oi 


LOOLORY ind more 


N e w I ( } xy. botan I ology The following 


nd either 153—54 or 50 
yt be 


ided 


30 semester hours of 


urs in bi jl gv n botany and 


ay take either BiSc 


ot 30 semester hours ol 
more than 
students 


ed es for the à in botany A minimum 


; must be taken in botany, and n 


> botany requirement 


30 semester hours of 


st be taken ZOOIORV ind no more 


stated under Regulations, mM 


rs, a student must maintain 4 
at least a 3.0 


courses and 
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r in biology—12 semester hours of second-group courses, * which must include at 
least 3 hours in biology, 3 in botany, and 3 in zoology. 
Minor in b 12 semester hours of second-group courses," of which 8 hours must 


hours of second-group courses,* of which 8 hours must 


botany, or zoology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 

om this University, or an equivalent degree: 

biology, botany, or zoology; (2) Botany 

Zoology field—an undergraduate 

sraduate program must have in luded the 
nd 153-54, or 50: Math 31; Phys 1, 2 

nder » Graduate School of Arts and 

24 semester hours of approved course 

nester hours). With the permission of the 

f studv consisting of 36 semester hours of 


pecialization in the biological 


- or zoology—Required: the general 

| of Arts and Sciences, plus satisfactory 

and the General Examination in at least thre 

ids of study, and tool subjects are determined 
tee appointed for each candidate 

nd systematics, plant biology, ge netics, cell 

vertebrate a d invertebrate anatomy and 


vater DIOIOgV 
field of geobiology, see Geobiology. 


Development with a teaching field in 
Office of the Dean of the School of 


Departmen ntal prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all second- 
Broup courses in biole ;otanv. and zoology, except by permission of the instructor. 


BIOLOGY 


First Group 


j—4 Introductory Biology for Nonsc ience Majors (3—3 Schiff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Bi5c 3 Principles of cell biology; 
structure ¢ u n plants and animals; animal behavior. BiSc 
H n anatomy and physiology genetics; evolution; ecology. Prerequisite to 
BiSc 4: BiS« Material fee, $30 per semester (Academic year) 
Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4 Hufford, Lipscomb 
oratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Investigation of principles of 

lopment, and cell biology BiSc 12: General 
lants, and animals, including morpholo 
and evolutionary ted eid among phy la. 
rnish t for advanced studies i | biology and related 
quisite t Sc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee $40 per semester. 


year 


unt toward fulfillment of the 12-hour second-group course 


"—————— MÀ 


=- 5o M —— M — — — À—— 


Second Group 


103 Marine Biology (4 Knowlton 
id (4 hours plus some extended field 


Lecture (2 hours laboratory and field 
trips. Study ot re lationships between organisms ind physical, chemical, and 


biological factors of the marine environment Consideration of the open ocean 
and coastal ecosystems and man's influence on them. Material fee, $40 
(5pring) 

107 Field Biology (4) Merchant 
Field study of altitudinal zonation, species hybridization, territoriality 


effects of exposure, and effects of 


energy balance, time and energy budgeting 
f Great Smoky Mountains 


introduction of alien species on flora and fauna o 
National Park (Summer, odd years) 

108 Organic Evolution (3) 
Synthetic theory of organic evi 


Lipscomb 


lution including treatment of speciation 


adaptive radiation, biogeograph pulation biology, sociality, and human 
evolution (Fal 
111 Introductory Microbiology (4) Seelke 
Lec 2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups ol 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure phvsiology, ecology, phyloge 
netic relationships ind economic importanct Prerequisite ne year ol 
chemistry. Material fee, $40 (Fall; spring, odd years 
Seelke 


112 Advanced Microbiology (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours) 
selected bacteria. Laboratory will emphasize the isolation of organisms from 
BiSc 111. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring, even years) 
Hufford, Lipscomb 


ination of the diversity, evolu- 


In-depth study of the biology of 


nature. Prerequisite 
113 Protistology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours 


laboratory (4 hours). Exam 


hvsiologv, ecology, and reproduction of both photosyn- 


on, morphology, pny 
thetic and heterotrophic protists. Material fee, $40 (Spring, even years] 
122 Cell Biology (3 Donaldson 

Structure and function of 
Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry 


biological molecules, viruses, and « ellular organ 


Fall) 


elles 
123 Cell Biochemistry (3 
Introduction to the metabolism 


Donaldson 


f generalized cells of animals, plants, and 


energetics, ei 


mes, respiration, biosy ntheses, 


microorganisms, inciuding 

and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemis" 
try opring 

124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2 

to illustrate some of the principies ind techniques í 


BiSc 123. Material 


Donaldson 
Designed f biochemical 
experimentation Prerequisite 
fee, $40 (Spring) 

127 Genetics (3) 
Introduction to genetics, with emphasis 


or concurrent registration 


Johnson 
n the integration of transmission of 


genetic traits and the chemical basis of gene action. Also includes « vtogenet- 


ics, gene regulation, and examples of current applications of genetic tex h- 


nology (Fall and spring) 
128 Genetics Laboratory (1) Johnson 
Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E coli, and lambda phage 
7. Material fee, $40 (Fall 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration BiSc 1 


and spring) 
138 Advanced Genetics (3) 
Emphasis on the use of genetic 
problems. Prerequisite: introductory 
140 General Ecology (4 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours) I 
biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and energy transfer 


Johnson 
analysis in solving modern biological 
course in genetics (Spring) 

terchant 


ntroduction to the cont epts 


of limiting factors, 


and their relationship to 
and ecosvstems. Material fee, $40 (Fall) 


the structure and function of population, spet ies, 


communities 
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Behavioral Ecology (3) Wagner 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). An evolutionary approach to 
the study of the relationship between behavior and ecology. Includes discus- 
sion of sociobiology. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall, 
odd years} 

Aquatic Ecology (4 Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied to aquatic 
systems with special references to physioc hemical properties, typical habi- 
tats, and communities. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring, odd years) 
Physiological Ecology (3 Wagner 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours) Study of physiological 
adaptations of animals and plants to the abiotic and biotic environment 
Prerequisite: BiSc 140. Laboratory tee, $40 (Fall, even years) 

Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
Chemical, physical, and biological aspects oi radiation; effects of radiation on 
cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals. Recommended: cell biol- 
ogy and chemistry or physics (Fall) 

Tropical Marine Biology (4) Knowlton, Packer 
Studv of relationships between organisms and phy sical, chemical, and 
biological factors in a tropical marine-estuarine environment, conducted 
through ecological field work in characteristic tropical ecosystems on the 
island of San Salvador, Bahamas. Laboratory investigations on organism 
physiology. Recommended: BiSc 103 and/or 163. Material fee, $40 (Sum- 
mer, even years) 

Applied Marine Ecology (4) Knowlton 
Field study of interactions among biotic and abiotic components of temper- 
ate-boreal ecosystems, with emphasis on man's impact and utilization of 
coastal resources, conducted through surveys of ecosystems along the Maine 
coast and associated laboratory work, supplemented by lectures and discus- 
sion. Application of ecological and oceanographic research te hniques to 
polluted as well as relatively unspoiled sites. Recommended: BiSc 103 and/or 
140. Material fee, $65 (Summer) 

Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in biological science 
courses. Material fee, $20 per semester hour (Fall and spring) 


72 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Staff 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 

Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Brown 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor 
Fall and Spring) 

Independent Study in Organismic Bio : Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 

Independent Study in Genetic and Johnson, Lipscomb 
Evolutionary Biology (2) 

Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 


d (Fall and spring) 

176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Hufford, Merchant 

Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in à 
ritten report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor 


| and spring) 


ee a ae 


Third Group 


101~2 Interdisciplinary Science (4—4 


Prere 
Frereq 


208 Bioenergetics 


t ivi eve 
V V 


185 Human Nutrition 


lon 


physiological and biochem! al 


foodstuffs and additives; s« 


id knowledge 


f scientific methodology a! 

ide a basic understanding of 

ature of science itself. Overview of the kn 
leveloped in scientih observation of the physica il 
iple are applied to system f increasing compiex 
hysica hemical, and biological systems. Students 
e progran nay not take this course 1 redit 

ra or equivalent 

ferchant 
cation and transfer in ecosystems and of their role in 


population dynamics, and species interactions Prereq- 


site: BiSc 140 or equivalent (Fall, odd years) 

209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
Current problems and issues in evolut 1; speciation, mac roevolution bio- 
geography, and topics of special interest to participants Prerequis BiSc 

reme i 


US or equ 
l I ] 


210 Principles of Systematics (4 


Lecture (3 


methods 


Lips: omb 


iboratorv and field (2 hours). Study oi taxonomy and 


Collection of morphological, biochemical 
ing pher 


faterial fee, $40. Prerequisite BiSc 108 or equiva 


biogeo- 


distic, 


en ODI ng, even yea 
220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3 Donaldson 
Course content changes each session, alternating between selected topics 1n 
cell biochemistry and plant biochemistry. May be repeated for credit. Pre- 
requisite: BiSc 122 or 123 ) quivalent Spring 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3 Johnson 
Revie t select pic in genetics, W itl emphasis on current literature 
r pecial interest to participa its encouraged. May be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 127 or equi alent (Spring, even year 
28 Population Genetics (3 )hnson 
Origin, maintenance, à d possible significance ol genetic variation popula- 
tions. Selection, geneti drift, microevolution of species and speciation are 


emphasized 


disc ussed. Pr 


229 Cytogenetics 


Behav} i 
sion ot gene 
nflue e of 
ra 


243 Seminar 
In-depth sti 
May be rej 


bioi 


Both theoretical and applied aspects of population 


erequisite BiSc 122 or 12 


yeated for credit 


netics are 


3 or equivalent (Fall even vears) 
Staff 


1 basis for the transmis" 


I 1 itosis and meiosis as 
jne generation to the next through reproducti ind the 
enetic proct on the mechanisms of evoluti 
Stafi 
n f transmission and expression of human traits with 
hemical and cytogenetic aspects Prerequisite BiSc 127 or 


ell biochemistry strongly 


ous course work in cell biology or 
lex spring 
Ecology (3) Merchant 
selected topics, including reports on origina! public ations 
Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or equivalent (Spring 
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48 Analysis of Development Brown 
selected topics in experimental morphology, 
1 developmental endocrinology. Emphasis on 
of pattern formation in animals. Prerequisite: 
ill, even years) 
Se minar Der ve lopme »ntal Biology } Brown 
I rts recent research on the endocrinological, genetic, 


11 development. Prerequisite: one course in 


IT 
biology. May be repeated for credit all, 


2 Scanning Electron Microscopy (J Atkins 
The I practice of nn ind transmission electron microscopy, 
photography, and analysis of ultrastruc tural 

| DNA Repli ation (3 Seel 
LVI of DNA replication in viral, prokaryotic, and 
sitive and negative control theories in DNA 
and genetic evidence supporting these 

ri € l 12 Spring, even years) 

Ge ne Regulation and Gene tic Engineering } Seelke 
sion as illustrated by several pr karyotic and 
discussio recombinant DNA techniques 


Introdu. tion to Rec ombinant DNA Techniques (3) Seelke 


Basic techniques of genetic mé anipula- 
] DN oning of genes, transformation of 
es, and ¢ ther techniques. Prerequisite 


Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring, odd 


Staff 
(Fall and 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3 Staff 
I 


Fourth Grou plicabl Biok Botany, and Zoology 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring 
Staff 
e repeated for credit 


Second Group 


105 Field Botany (4 Wells 
rly Field Biology of Woody Plants 
Lecture (2 hi :boratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory studies 
on local flora. Material tee (Fall; may be repeated for credit during 
the summe 
109 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Hufford 
„monstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and ontogeny of 
tissues and organs of vascular plants Material fee, $40 (Spring) 


ee cn a 


Hufford 


110 Plant Diversity (4 
(Formerly Comparative Plant Morphology) 
discussion (6 hours). Evolutionary morphology 


Demonstration, observation 
Material fee, $40 


and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study 


Fall 
125 Flowering Plants (4 Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours) 
of systematics of flowering plants. Material fee, 


Origin, evolutionary dev el 


opment, and principles 


$40 (Spring) 
Hufford 


33 Economic and Ethnobotany (3) 
A study of the importance of plants to humans: consideration of plants in 


folklore, in religion, in commerce, and as food. Narcotic, medicinal, and 


poisonous aspects ol plants will be disc ussed. Material fee, $30 (Spring, 
odd years 

135 Plant Physiology (4 Donaldson 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology o! seed plants with 


isms, and reproduction. Prerequisite 
Material fee, $40 (Fall) 
Houston 


emphasis on growth, development, trop 
Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-52 
137 Horticulture (4) 
Lecture (2 hours 
tion, and care of ornamental plants Material fee, $40 


141 Plant Ecology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), 
trips required. Material fee, $40 (Fall 


laboratory (4 hours). Basic principles of growth, propaga- 
ł p | pro} 
(Spring) 
Wells 


laboratory (4 hours). Several Saturday and weekend field 


Third Group 
221 Variation and Evolution in Plants (3) Wells 
Biosvstematics of plants, covering the literature, concepts, and methodology 
breeding systems, cytogenetics population genetics, and 


of chemotaxonomy 
evolution, and classification. Prerequisite: BiS¢ 


other studies of speciation 


105 or 108 or 125 or 127 (Spring, even years) 
238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) Hufford 
(Spring, odd years) 
Wells 


242 Advanced Plant Ecology (3 
Review of selected topics in adaptive plant strategies and physiological plant 
ecology. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or 140 or 141 (Spring, odd years) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3 


(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


ZOOLOGY 


Second Group 

101 Invertebrate Zoology (4 
2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). General survey 
including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology, 
evolut (Fall) 


102 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (4 Knowlton 
and field (4 hours). Study of invertebrate 


Knowlton 
of invertebrate 


Lecture 
inimals and 


ionary relationships among phyla. Material fee, $40 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory 
svstems (cells, tissues, organs, organisms), with emphasis on function& 
aspects (physiology and ecology) and taxonomy of important groups. Prereq 


uisite: BiSc 101 or equivalent. Material fee, $40 (Spring, odd years) 
104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkins 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative morphol- 


ogy of chordata, stressing recent forms Material fee, $40 (Fall; spring 


odd years 
120 Animal Behavior (3 Wagner 


Principles of animal behavior ations 


including mechanisms and manifest 


from simple reflex systems to social interaction (Spring 
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143 Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of ecological 
principles to the understanding and manipulation of animal populations. 
Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
$40 (Spring, even years) 

Principles of Development (4) Brown 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Development of animals, especially 
vertebrates, with reference to human embryos. Princ iples are illustrated by 
modern experimental studies of developmental problems. Laboratory analy- 
sis of organ system formation in the frog, chick, and pig Material fee, 
$40 (Fall; spring, even years) 

Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Brown 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Molecular and cellular biology of 
development through examination of the literature and complementary 
laboratory experiments. Laboratory exercises involve micromanipulative and 
biochemical operations on embryos fertilized in the lab. Prerequisite: BiSc 
145 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. Recommended: a course in cell 
biologv. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring) 

Histology (4) Burns 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical anato- 
mv of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrelationship of 
structure and function. Material fee, $40. (Spring; fall, odd years) 
Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study of the gross and cellular 
anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system; emphasis on 
mammals. Material fee, $40 (Fall) 

Parasitology (4 Eckerlin 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Introduction to animal parasitology; 
survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Material fee, 
$30 (Fall) 

Ichthyology (4 Burns 
General biology of fishes, including structure, function, distribution and 
evolution, with emphasis on adaptations Prerequisite: background in com- 
parative anatomy and vertebrate zoology, or permission of instructor. Lecture 
(3 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Material fee, $40 (Fall, even years) 

7 Comparative Endocrinology (4) Burns 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study of basic principles 
of chemical integration, neuroendocrine relationships, and mechanisms of 

hormone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 104, 165 and/or concurrent registration in 


Chem 151—52 or 50. Material fee, $40 (Fall) 
Human Physiology (3 Packer 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body (Fall) 
Human Physiology Laboratory (1) Packer 
Study of basic physiology laboratory tec hniques; emphasis on the experimen- 
tal studv of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: BiSc 163. Material fee, $40 (Fall) 
Advanced Human Physiology (4) Packer 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected organ 
systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: BiSc 163 and 
164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or conc urrent registration: Chem 151-52 or 
30. Material fee, $40 (Spring) 
Ornithology (3) Wagner 
An introduction to the study of birds from an ec ological perspective Includes 
visits to the collections and exhibits of the Smithsonian Institution's Museum 
f Natural History and National Zoological Park, several short field trips, two 
ull-day Saturday trips for waterfowl and migrants, and one evening field trip 
r owls. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent Material fee, $30 
Spring 
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104 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology Kni ton 
invertebrate a ludi t t t May be 
repeated I t I 
Symbiosis and Evolution 'scomb 

J its ind | tior R og 
Stud the adaj t t parasite luding cot tion of 
I ind hosts, compet hosts, evolut f life cy ind topics 
pec terest to participants Spring, odd year 
Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3 Burns 
Review I elected t pi in anima reproducti I includin neuroendocrine 
í ation, re luctive cycles and behavior, and gonadal pathology. Prereq- 
l BiSc 165 or eq t 5 
Seminar: Neurobiology 
Study of current publicat in mparative neurobiology 
to redit with tructor perm n pring, even yt 
;6 Fish Physiology 
A surve I majo ean systems and r neosta echan 
emphasis on teleosts. Prerequisite: BiSc 163 or 156 or equiva 
odd years 

265 Comparative Environmental Physiology 
ou of the physiological bası f adaptation of à als t« 
ments, emphas ynmammalian vertebrates req 
equivalent ] 
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Maste f Business Admi tration, and Doctor of Business Administration 


First Group 
Katzman, Thurman, Slagle 


Introduction to Business 
blems of business enterprise; its contribution to 


Structure, activities, and probi 


the individual and society ireers in business Fall and spring 


Second Group 
Lenn, Englandef 
] political 


social and 


The Business Environment (3 


I iom ind legal environment 


RATION 


influences; contemporary problems and issues. Restricted to seniors in the 

B.B.A. program (Fall and spring) 

Commercial Law (3 Shepherd, Kane 

ital concepts and principles of law encountered in commercial 
- sales, bailments, agency, negotiable instruments, real and 
I bankruptcy; other topics. Basic legal considerations in 
isiness decision making al] and spring) 

Personnel Management (3 Burdetsky, Malone 

The labor f: and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower 
janization and policy in personnel activities (Fall and 
spring 

Leadership in Personnel Management (3] Burdets 

philosophy, principles, policies, and programs for effective 
t and industrial relations as portrayed by case studies 
| fr busin government. Prerequisite: BAd 110. (Fall) 

Collective Bargaining (3 Burdetsky 
American unionism and ci ve bargaining; economic, social, and public 
policy considerations ‘tiation and administration of collective 

bargaining ement lisite: BAd 110 (Spring) 

Business Finance (3 Handorf, Cohen 
Analvzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; planning 

n capital. Asset management, financial analysis, sources of 

funds ital budgeting, and cost of capital. Prerequisite Acct 51 Econ 1; 

Math 51-52; Stat 51 Fall and spring) 

Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling, Cohen 
Theory and principles of security analvsis and portfolio management, nclud- 

sis of the national economy, industry, company and security 
ark reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: BAd 1 

Lal 
Advanced Financial Management (3) Handorf, Barnhill 
Analvsis and readings investigating the theoretic al relationships underlying 

„gement. Emphasis is placed upon cases for decisions involving 
m assets, financing, dividend policy, and other special topics in 
ice. Prerequisite: BAd 120. Laboratory fee (Fall and spring) 

) Working Capital Management (3 Margrabe, Cohen 
The analvsis of corporate short-term sources and uses of funds. Optimization 
techniques and case studies emphasized. Bank lending practices are evaluat- 
ed within the working capital area. Prerequisite: BAd 120 (Spring) 

Real Estate Investment (3) Handorf 
Principles of real estate investment luding valuation, appraisal, financing, 
and development, in addition to à discussion of the mortgage market and its 
institutions. Prerequisite: BAd 120 (Fall) 

Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) Cohen 
Functions of insurance and risk management in business enterprise. (Spring) 
Capital Formation (3) Handorf 
The ; f capital formation in à free enterprise economy. Roles of 
business firms, financial intermediaries, money and capital market institu- 
tions, governmental regulatory agencies, Ns¢ al and monetary policies. Prereq- 


oratory fee all and spring) 


El-Ansary, Swensen, Madd 

keting in the socioeconomic system, consumer behavior analysi: 
consumerism. Major decision areas of product planning, pricing, 
ibution; tools of marketing research and demand analysis. Prerequi- 

Econ 1-2, Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 

142 Consumer Behavior (3) Dyer, Maddox, Swensen 
examination of the social, cultural, and psyc hological factors influencing 
he behavior of consumers. Topics include models of buyer behavior, 
onsumption patterns, market segmentation research, attitude formation and 
hange, brand loyalty, adoption of innovations, and store choice decisions. 


OURSES OF IN RUCTION 


Marketing management and public poli y implications of consumer research 


stressed. Prerequisite BAd 140 (Fall and spring) 
Dyer, Swensen 


h, problem definition, 


studies are 
143 Marketing Research (3) 

Basic methods and techniques of marketing researc 
market survey and experimental design, data analysis and 
construction and data analysis 
58 


data collection 
Special topics: questionnaire 


presentation 
il software packages. Prerequisite BAd 140, Stat 51, Mgt 


with statisti 


Laboratory fee (Fall and spring 
Maddox, Dyer, Thurm 


148 Advertising (3) 
Planning an ad information, mes- 
ippeals, media selection and 
riticism and regulation of the advertising function 


ition tools, including personal selling and sales promo- 


vertising campaign. Consumer and market 
sage scheduling, measuring effectiveness 
Current Other major 
marketing communic:t 
tion. Prerequisite: BAd 140, 142 (Fall and spring) 
149 Advanced Advertising Campaigns (J) Maddox 
irketing and advertising to a real world 
Students work in an 


An application of the principles of m 


situation in the development ot an advertising Campaign 
perform such tasks as situation analysis, 
and. copywriting 
is the 


advertising agency atmosphere to 
market segmentation, marketing researc h, media selection, 
the preparation of the advertising campaign. The culmination 
: national competition sponsored by the 
from the class will be 


in 
presentation of the campaign at ¢ 
American Advertising Federation. Five students 
selected as presenters. Prerequisite BAd 140, 142, 143, 148, or permission of 
instructor (Spring) 


Salesmanship and Sales Management (3) 
resentation skills; examination of types 


sales planning and 


Liebrenz, Divita 


Development of personal selling and p 
situations. Organization of sales department 
forecasting, quotas, territories, performance standards, and 
rol of distribution costs. Prerequisite: BAd 140 (Fall and spring) 

El-Ansary 


of selling 
analysis and 


152 Retail 


A study of retailing r 
of retailing, retail market and financ ial analysis, 


ing Management (3 
nanagement and strategy covering the current e 
store location and 


nviron- 


ment 
design, inventory management, and non-store and service retailing Industry 
executive and student presentations and case analyses. Prerequisite BAd 
140 Fa 

Divita, El-Ansary 


159 Marketing: Strategic Planning (3 

A capstone seminar for marketing majors 
sus marketing courses. Marketing strategy literature 

management, and ¢ omprehensive cases Prert 


Analytical integration o! material 
finan- 
q- 


ld 


covered in prev 
ial dimensions of marketing 
uisite: BAd 140, 142, 143, 150, and one additional marketing major fie 


course (Spring) 
160 Introduction to International Business (3) Robles 
legal, and technological environment of multina- 


nt/multinational corporation in- 
for 


Social, cultural, politicał, 


tional business, emphasizing host-governme 
ises and practices, conditions essential 


1s, including export and import procedures: 
physical movement of goods M 


tertace Termi , trac 


successful business operatio 
documentation, and legal requirements 
international business (Fall and spring) 
International Marketing Management (3 

actors in assessing world marketin 
pricing, distribution and promotion 


Lauter, Robles 
g opportu- 


Scope of international markets; f 


nities; international marketing product 
program development in dynamic world markets and global envir ,nment 
Prerequisite: BAd 140 Fall and spring) 
Foreign Market Analysis (3 
Patterns of world trade by country commodities, and products; 


in-depth market studies. Prerequisite BAd 160, 166 


Grub 
selected 


regional analyses 


(Fall and spring) 
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International Business Finance (3) Eldridge, Askari, Anckonie 
rnational economic environment and its influence on 
1ent of international operations. Prerequisite 
(Fall and spring) 
3) Ghadar, Park 
international banking; analysis. of international 
vestment banking from a management perspective; sub- 
iternational monetary and financial environment, 
d topical problems of international banking from 
Prerequisite: BAd 171. Laboratory fee (Fall 


International Monetary and Financial Issues (3) Eldridge 
nicro-issues of money, banking, and finance 

a man it perspective, of basic forces shaping 

pe Topics include international monetary 
markets, LDC debt crises, role of the International 

id and World Bank, and development banking issues For 
ndergraduate students with a bac kground in international busi- 
juisite: BAd 171 or permission ot instructor (Fall and 


! 
nciai 


Materials and Purchasing Management (3) Perry, Sherman 
Prod nd roduct purchases and materials cycle management Re- 
1 make-or-buy decisions. Source identification, qual- 
I n. Pricing, inventory, « ontrol systems, buving practices, 
purchase records. Policy and procedure development, ethical questions. Case 
1alyses (Fall and spring 
Management of Public Acquisitions (3) Perry, Sherman 
Requireme ning, regulatory and policy environment, programming 
snd budgeting factors, solicitation and award methods pertinent to public 
procurem international purchasing, public grants, audit, and 
ethical consideration (Fall) 
Transportation Management (3) Perry, Sherman 
Transportation systems of the l nited States. Economic role, modes of 
isport, international perspectives, private and public finance, policy 


issues. Traffic mé ment, carrier management Regulatory change, energy, 

enviror ntal and safety concerns (Spring) 
Logistics Management (3 Perry 
Phvsical distribution and customer service management Storage, inventory, 
ial and information implications. International distribution. Strategy 

for the logistics system. Case analyses (Fall) 
fanagement (3 Sherman 
hen independent organizations are joined 
ict over long periods. Terms and conditions, spe ifications, informa- 
progress monitoring Direction and control problems, property 
finan relationships, changes, schedule adherence, negotiation, 
nation, and audit problems (Spring) 

ng Production/Operations (3) Holland, Perry 


ples and methods of manufacturing production. Manufacturing 
plant, and equipment. Illustrations selected from various process 
ind fabrica industries. Prerequisite: Math 52: Stat 51 or equivalent; 
BAd 110. 191. Restricted to seniors in the B.B.A. program. (Fall and 
spring 
Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teac hing methods, 
Fundamentals of Davis, Malone, Thurman, Katzman, Slagle 
Management (3) 
anning, organizing, directing, oordinating, and controlling activities of the 
administrative unit; evolution of management thinking (Fall and spring) 


— — — 
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192 Small-Business Management (3) Holland 
on effective 


small-business management Focus 


planning and organizing the firm, 
of alternative business 


Theory and practice oi 
essentials ot 


management of small firms 
controls, evaluation 


| and administrative 


omparison of purchase of an ongoing firm, franc 


business start-ups. The role of small business in American society 
entrepreneurship Prerequisite: BAd 191 
(3) Thurman, Katzman Malone 


Formulation and Implementation | 
and Administration) 


e concept of strategy 
and implementation 


hising, and new 
historical 


hnanciàa 
forms, and 
perspective ol 
197 Strategy 

(Formerly BAd 198, Business Policy 
pstone course, covering th 
policy formulation 


functional and behavioral 
nization's mission and 


An integrative cà tasks and 
processes Ol strategy and and 


ramifications of aligning the 
accomplishment of the orga 


lops the student's skills in conducting situation 
lits, diagnosing organizationa! problems, formulating and selecting strate- 
gic alternatives, and recognizing problems inherent in strategy implementa- 

decision simulations, and lectures 


processes of the 


organization to facilitate 
objectives. The course deve 


aut 


tion. Methodology includes case analyses 
Restricted to seniors in the B.B.A. program Prerequisite: BAd 110, 120, 140, 
191. and 188. May be taken cont urrently with BAd 188 (Fall and spring) 
199 Individual Research (arr.) 
advisor. May be repeated 


s. Admission by prior permission ot 


Assigned topic 
(Fall and spring) 


once for credit 


Third Group 


201 Social and Legal Environment of Business 
First-Level requirement for M.B.A. st idents 


Kane Shepherd 
it may not be 


This -— r 
e Í Second-Level requirement. Contemporary Sot ial forces 
icting bi € nanagement busine ss responsibility ethics. The Amer 
in leg ste f ral regulation, const tutional and administrative law 
Business and public policy Emphasis on court decisions ) business 

I i 1 a spring 
Black, Lenn, Englande! 


202 Business-Government Relations (3) 


ind philos yphical foundations of the business govern 


Economic, political 
ment relationship in theory and practice Antitrust, public utility and othe? 
regulatior er and env nmental protection conditions of employ 
ffective business response—present status and future prospects 
"rerequisite: BAd 201 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
Tolchi® 


203 Federal Government Regulation of Society (3) 
Same as PAd 216 
Regulation of Business: Administrative Law (3) Kane 


les of federal regulation of business through administrative bodies 


Principle 
Analvsis of sources and limits ol the powers and prerogatives of administra 
tive bodies in adjudicative, executive ind rule-making functions l'heoretic 
ind practical aspects of regulations ‘ther topics. Prerequisite: BAd 201 202 
equivalent (Fall , 
joseph 


Business Representation and Lobbying (3) 
d techniques used by business in rer 
utive branches and regulatory agencies í 


Ethical considerations 


resenting itself @ 
X the federe 
(fall) 
Black 


Strategies, ta 


the legislative and exe 


| | and practical constraints 


government. Lega 


206 Applied Microec onomics (3) 
Applications of economic theory to public and private decisions affected by 
the economic and general business environment Demand, production cost 
tory, market structure Prerequisite Econ 217 an' 


profits, investments, inventor 


Met 270 or equivalents (Spring) 
208 Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) plac 


conditions i hort and long run; theory an? 


condition 


n the s 


Interpret ation of economii 
applications of business 


tice of monetary and fiscali pou 


Mgt 270 or equivalents Fall 


ynomics and Public Policy Black, Lenn 


) Seminar: Business Ec« 
Ana 1 I St ted issues bv students and representatives yf 
er te: BAd 2( yr equivalent 
Personnel Management Eastin, Loeser, Malone 
Surve f persor nagement practices and procedures, including labor 
1nageme $ lat Fé | and pring 

Seminar: Personnel Management (3 Burdetsky, Eastin, Katzman 
Ini u 1 manpower manage ent, research in advanced 
The Personnel Manager Eastin 
he ? à e in the organization, relation t 
X tive e. and relations with chief executive. Problems ot 
executive. Prerequisite: BAd 210 or permission ol 


Leadership and Executive Development Loeser, Malone 


ina € i )bl s associat 
i itio and at higher management levels: € 
i de t. Prerec site: Met 205 or permission of 1 
Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3 Burdetsky 
A IDOI I t f € argal 1 and the ndut | 
abo tive bargaining agreements Fall) 
Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Burdetsk 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3 
( t problems and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 217 Spring 
Business Financial Management (3 Sachlis, Peyser 
his urse is I t-L« I ement for M.B.A. students; it may not be 
dt tisty Second-Level requirement. Theory, policy and practice in 
[ I ant bat it n in i a i 5 ui t I u ids invest ng capital 
g 1 budgeting. Prerequisite: Acct 201, Econ 217 Mgt 218 0 


eq vaients rai 


Financial Decision Making (3 Sachlis, Peyser, Margrabe 


emphasizing the impacts oi long 


f funds on the firm's value. Prerequisite 


ources oi rund n 


hé 


| and spring 


Seminar: Capital Formation (3 Handorf, Moran 


vestment and resultant funds flow are evaluat 


let 1 
and risk structure and term structure ot 


tressed 


rest rates. The e and man yf financial institutions Is 
Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 220 Fall and spring) 
223 Investment Analvsis and Portfolio Management (3) Amling, Cohen 
Risk-rew s of securitv investments, including analysis of nati nal 
my, industry mpany, and market; introduction to portfolio manage 
ent; € theorv and computer methods. Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 


g 1 v fe ind spring 
224 Financial Management (3 Cohen, Barnhill 
Cases in financial managt nt; planning financial structure, obtaining ind 


] placing securities administering income 


ssuing am 


security arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 221 (Fall and spring 


231 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
t theory, application, and computer modeling. Indepen 


estment analysis and portfolio management with empha- 
and computer applications. Prerequisite BAd 223 


Amling 


rtfolio mar 


agen 
ent research on iny 
sis on theory, cases 


Fallj 


Real Estate Finance Seelig 
I t I al estate from the points oi view of the 


estmt la 


hasizes vocabulary and iden- 
Prerequisite 


Jevelops Key inalytical tools 
( 


Futures Markets: Speculation and Hedging 
tion of futures markets. Computer assistance ot large 


Barnhill 


Organizat ind regulati« 
jases. Alter! i trategies for proñtat le speculative trading of futures 
a ible hedging uses. High risk—high return investment alterna- 
tives. The use of futures markets to mana risks caused by fluctuating 
exchange rates, or commodity prices Prerequisite Introductory 
ynomics, statistics, computer usage, and financial management 

aboratory tee (Fall and spring 


Peyser, Sachlis 


Financial Theory 
including asset 


theoretical analysis of business finan ial topics 


In-depth 
management, financial structure, dividend policy and the capital asset 
pricing framework. Prerequisite: BAd 221, 223 Offered every third semester 
40 Marketing Management (3 Dver. Divita, El-Ansary, Liebrenz, Swensen 
l'his course is a First-Level requirement for M B.A. students; it may not be 
used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement Emphasis on the marketing 
process viewpoint of the firm. Market analysis, product | lanning 
hanne ributio pr ng, and promotional decision making levelop* 
1 „d marketing plan. Prerequisite: Econ 217—18 Fall an 
sprin 
11 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Divita, LiebrenZ 
For M.B.A. student ncentrations other than marketing. Case analysis 0 
o ex arket problems. Current developments in marketing practice 
The relationship of marketing to environmental forces and other business 
functior Prereq te: BAd 240 Fall and spring) 
12 Buyer Behavior (3 Dver, Swensen, Heimbach 
Examination ol rv and recent research concerning buyer decision pre 
family, 


behavioral science studies on individual, 
Present and potentia 


esses. Interdisciplinary 
„d with 


purchase behavior are treated 


organizatiot 
iblic and private sector are illustrate 


‘Dpi l r ark t Uu t 
ises. Pre JAd 241 [ ssion of instructor (Fall) 

13 Marketing Research Dver, Swensen 
The marketing research process: designing conducting, and using market 
esei udies survey and experimental designs. Data analysis wit 
statistica ftware packag Prerequisite: BAd 240 {gt 218 and 270, oF 


equivalent. Laboratory tee (Fall 


46 Product/Service Strategy (3 Liebrenz 


ties involved in marketing new and existing 


Manage! t of the act 
( ts à ervit Pi t and brand management systems. The innova* 
OI beha ral al inizational] of product decisions, product 
I t ) t g, new products and the law new 
yroduct trends. Market yf intangibles and services Prerequisite’ 
BAd 240, 24 Cnring) 


Advertising and Sales Promotion (3 Dyer Maddox 
t ] ing active 


i 
xa ation of à | id sales promotion from a systems persp“ 
supported by analytica :thods and concepts regarding consume! attitudes 
ind behavior. Topics: social context of promotion, role of communk ation 19 
narketing, beh al cents and communications research, message de 

n. economic and financial criteria, development of a promotion program: 
Prerequisite: BAd 240, 242 Spring) : 

250 Selling and Sales Management (3 pività 
l'he sales function from the viewpoints of the sales person and the sales 
I r. [he 5 the course will focus on the selling task, wi 

| to € d it ut the se ig process human behavior a&i 


ind non 


negotiation 


INESS ADMINISTRATION 


part of the course will focus on the 


e cts of sales work. The second 
nage ] issue sociated with sales management with attention to 
le id 1 | resource allocation, financial planning, quota setting 
ni yl, m n, coact ind incentives, sales administration ind 
analysis of sales performance requisite: BAd 240 (Spring) 
) Marketing C hannels } El-Ansary 
Marke hannels ] vert | marketing systems [rom à mal iagerial view 
Marketing ci 1 as super-organizations requiring planning 
T t ] tion. and control. These tasks require an understand 
f tł à task environment, manutacti wholesaling, retailing 
d phy list stitutic Focus em performance and 
1 gement of interorganizational I nships among channel institutions 
Prerequisite: BAd 240 Fal 


7 Marketing and Public Policy (3) Divita, Gillis 
reas of public policy formulation affecting market 


FX 
} actice. T ivertising. warranties, product safety, health issues 
onsumer information systems, informal and formal redress mechanisms 
jusiness responsibilities Government, business and advocate viewpoints 
BAd 240 or permission of instructor (Fall 


Divita, El-Ansary 


t 
involving policy and operational 


marketing strategy. Prerequisite: com 


courses or permission of 


261 Multinational C orporations in the World Economy (3) Ghadar, Grub 
rid economy; multinational corporations as economic 


Busi ess in tne WOTI 
ywnership and growth strategies, relation 


stitutions 
and intprnetions! controls; future of the 


1 ind social 


ships to other nations; national 


tinationa rporation Fall and spring 
262 Seminar: International Trade (3 Eldridge, Edgell 
s of international trade theory, instruments and 


Classical and modern conce 
istitu f trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential treatment and 
trading blocs, trends and issues Fall and spring 


Aspe ts of ‘International and Multinational Business (3) Petersen 


nternational and multinational business including 
of direct investment, international 
(Fall and spring 
Lauter, El-Ansary 
Analysis of international markets. Market-entry 
Special issues. Channels of distribution, 
(Fall and spring) 

Lauter 


263 Legal 


legal sy aws, regulation 


arbDitrat 
266 International Marketing 3) 


structures 


n; topics of current interest 


i price policies. Prerequisite BAd 240 


promotionai an 


267 Regional International Marketing Systems (3) 
} and social characteristics ot 


Discussior X tt economk legal 
I | unerica, Asia, the Middle East, Africa, the USSR 
E; I T 'hina, as they affect the marketing of goods and services 
in these regions. identincé 1 of appropriate market-entry strategies ar id 
discussion of selected case histories. Prerequisite BAd 266 (Fall and 
spring} 

271 International Business Finance (3 Ghadar, Park, Askari 
Analysis of problems in international business finance Impact of the evolv- 
: 1 t al nents syste on business. Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 

a 220 Fall and spring) 

73 Seminar: International Banking (3 Park, Ghadar 


ternational banking. Function 
policy issues in international 


iational financial intermedié 


arkets 


ational hinancial 


ng institutions, and the effect of 
policies. Prerequisite: BAd 271 


ation of multicountry 


SSS SS 


Te cee 


— 


Vs IEEE uve 


St BA et NE 


Ghadar, Park 


al formation and the 
1stitutions and 


75 External Development Financing (3 

alternative solutions for required capit 
imbalances through external sources Ir 
Emphasis on planning às 


Problems and 


financing of payment 
financing national development 
recession, changes in the international 


among developed countries regar ding 


instruments fo! 
affected by energy policies, inflation, 

and revised attitudes 
ance. Prerequisite: BAd 27 


monetary system 
bilateral and multilateral assist 
instructor Fall and spring) 

Seminar: International Financial Markets (3) Park 
e of international financial markets. Operati 
as interbank operations, Eurodollar 
id 


or permission of 


Theory and practi on and struc- 
i ture of the Eurocurrency market, suc h 
CDs, and floating-rate Euroc redits. Control of the Eurocurrency market ar 

role of other financial centers. Study ot Eurobond and floating-rate note 


ior foreign bond markets. Prerequisite BAd 271 or 


the 
ine 


markets 
: 273 Fall and spring 
Ghadar 


78 International Business Negotiations (3) 
essential characteristics of 1 


well as 


This course focuses on the nternational Business 
hanges in 


] Negotiations (IBN) with particular emphasis on the process and « 


that process over time Formulation of concepts and preliminary frameworks 
t in understanding IBN; development of systematic approaches to 
ucting IBN. The course assists in developing skills of 
IBN while integrating other functional and 
environmental framework. Prerequisite 


| 
to assis 


planning for and cond 
the participants in the art oi 
international aspects in the broader 
BAd 261. Laboratory fet Fall and spring) 
Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 

materials management principles anc 
management. Determination of 
and ethics. Same 


280 Page, Perry, Sherman 
Industrial purchasing and ] practices. 
Organization and functions in materials 
selection, buying practices, policies 


requirements, source 


as PAd 280 Fall and spring) 
jJ Perry, Sherman 


281 Procurement and Contracting |3 
sts essential to effecting large 


esign for diverse acquisitions 

yarison of buying at other governme 

] 281 (Fall and spring) 
Sherman 


procurement programs 
Emphasis 
n- 


Principles and concep 
Planning, sourcing, and contrac tual d 
in federal government policy with comp 
tal levels and the private sector. oame as PAC 
Government Contract Administration (3 

Surveillance and management ot contract performance 
specin ation interpretation; quality assurance; changes negotia- 
onsiderations; property; terminations; regu- 


Measurement of 


progress 
ALN ial 
Same as PAd 282 (Spring) 


tion, and adjustment 


latory and policy concerns 


] 283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
objectives ot negotiated procurement; pre 
profit, investment, and risk; 


Sherman 


Scope and paration, conduct and 
f negotiations; analysis of cost, price, 


incentives; relationship of contract type 
tiation. Same as PAd 283 (Fall) 


{J} 


to work require 


cost principies; 


me techniques of neg 


Systems Procurement and Project Management 
needs, objectives, and organizational 


285 Sherman 
Major systems acquisition relation- 


ships. Design establishment 


and execution of project management plans and 


procurement processes Analysis of cases in public- and private sector 
activities. Same as PAd 285 (Fall and spring) 


contractual! or assistance 
288 Operations and Logistics Management (3) 


(Formerly BAd 293) 


Perry 


commercial, service, and public organi? 


establishing operating systems ane 
esses: 


Management of work in production 


zations. Analytical tools for planning and 
for their operation, control, and modification. Examination of pro 
equipment, and fac ilities. Relationships of human sy stems 
| Acct 201; Mgt 218, 270; Econ 217 -18; 


products, services, 
and operating systems. Prerequisite 
BAd 201, 220, 240 (Fall) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 253 


290 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
repeated once for credit 
New Venture Initiation (3) Staff 
Theory and practice of entrepreneurship and small business management. 
Historical perspective ot entrepreneurship in the U.S and abroad, essentials 
of planning a new business venture, sources of financing, evaluation of 
alternative new business ventures, and analysis of business functions needed 
to get started. Ongoing firms, fran hising options, and new business start-ups. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 218, 270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 220, 240; Acct 201. 
(Fall and spring) 

Research Methods (3) Davis 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering, 
research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpretation 
and presentation of findings Use of computer library programs and prepara- 
tion of a formal business report (Fall) 
Strategy Formulation Eastin, Davis, Thurman, Katzman 
and Implementation (3) 
(Formerly siness Policy Formulation) 
A required course for all M.B.A. students; it must be taken during the last 
semester of the program and may not be waived. The course provides an 
integrative approac h to strategic management, stressing the general manager's 
perspective. It covers strategy formulation, implementation of strategy and 
evaluation and control of strategy in various types of organiza- 
strategic thinking and problem solving are emphasized, 
g scanning external environments, mobilizing and allocating organi- 
zational resources, selecting appropriate strategic alternatives, modifyir 
organizational structures, and influencing organizational behavioral proce 
es to facilitate achievement of the organization's purpose, goals, and objec- 
tives. Methodology includes case analvses, lectures, and decision simula- 
tions. Student ability to articulate strategic conc epts is emphasized. Prerequi- 
t ced master's degree standing and completion of at least eight 
Second-Level M.B.A. courses (Fall and spring) 
Directed Readings and Research in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Supervised readings or resear h in selected fields within business adminis- 
tration. Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated once 
for credit (Fall and spring) 
Thesis Seminar (3 Staff 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodolo 
(Fall and spring 

300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 

(Fall and sp 


med Group 

ourth-group courses are primarily for doc toral students. They are offered as the demand 
re -- 

equires. They are open to other graduate students at the discretion of the Department. 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institution Staff 
and Relationships (3-3) 
slysis and critique of alternative theoretic al frameworks for describing, 
i d predicting the nature, values, and actions of American 
public | private tions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for 
structuring public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of 
society 
minar: Financial Markets (3) Sachlis, Peyser, Margrabe 
Research seminar in corporate financial theory, investment portfolio theory, 
and capital market theory. May be repeated once for c redit. Prerequisite: BAd 
222. 231, 239. Offered every third semester 


— n 


El-Ansary, Dyer 


341 Seminar: Marketing (3) 
Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing. Topics inc lude 


advances rketing theory, services marketing, and marketing for non- 
Emphasis on emerging cont epts in consumer behavior 


profit organizations 


I 
channels, marketing communication, and 


marketing information systems 


Offered every third semester 
361 Colloquium on International Business (3) Eldridge, Ghadar 
of selected topics in internationa! business, with emphasis on 


Examination 
major new theoretical and empiric al 


381 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) Perry, Sherman 
manufacturing production and materials manage 


ment; impact ol tec hnological economic and social change; significant related 
and public-sector policy implications. New and emerging 
mission of instructor 
Burdetsky, Eastin 
both theoretical and empirical, affecting 
prise. Topics to be annount ed. Empha 


developments (Fall) 


Recent developments in 


trends. Private- 
analysis techniques. Prerequisite BAd 280, 281, or per 


391 Seminar: Business Management (3) 
major current issues 


Examination ot 
the development oi the business enter 
issues affecting the total enterprise 


sis on policy and strategic 


198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
paring for the Doctor of Business 


Staff 


Limited to students pre Administration 


general examination. May be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Busine 


for credit 


Staff 


ss Administration candidates. May be repeated 


CARTOGRAPHY : : 


See Geography and Regional Science. 


CHEMICAL TOXICOLOGY 4 : 7 ienai E 


See Forensic Sciences and Chemistry. 


CHEMISTRY 
Professors T.P. Perros (Chairman), W.E. S hmidt, D.G. White, J.B. Levy, N. Filipescu, 
E.A. Caress, D.A. R D. Ramaker, M. King 


Associate Professor A. Montaser 
Assistant Professors J.H. Miller, M.A Bobrik (Visiting) 


in chemistry (departmental) 
a broad 
and 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major 
ndergraduate majors, both designed to give students 
background in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organk 
Maior I, while providing considerable concentration in chemistry, permits à 
tives. It thus should meet the needs of students preparing to enter 
fields. Major II is intended primarily for students 
chemical 


The department offers two u 


physical 
wider selection of elec 
medicine, dentistry, or related 
preparing for graduate study in chemistry or those planning to enter the 

n and wishing to be certified to the American ¢ hemical Society as having met 
ım requirements for professional training. One foreign language (Russian, 
is recommended for students planning to do graduate work 


profess 


he 
Japanese, German, or French 
in chemistry 
The following requirements must be fulf 
1. Students in either Major I or Major Il must mee 
inder Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
the Bachelor of Arts degree for Major I and Major II—Chem 
11-12 and 22, or 15-16; Math 31; Phys 21-22 Bachelor of Science degree candidates 
must also take BiSc 11-12 or a year of other approved course work in the natural sciences 


illed 
t the general requirements stated 


). Prerequisite courses for 


or mathematics 


CHEMISTRY 255 


3. (a) Required courses for Major I—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, 151-52, 
and 153-54 
(b) Required courses for Major Il Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141-42, 151-52, 
153-54, 235; one approved advanced course in chemistry or a related field; Math 32; and 
a course in a structured computer programming language, such as Stat 129 or CSci 51. 
For graduation with Special Honors in « hemistry, a student must register for Chem 195 
at the beginning of the senior year. The decision to award Special Honors will be based 
on competence in research and general à hievement in chemistry, as evaluated by the 
faculty 
An entering student who is considering chemistry as a major is strongly encouraged to 
consult the Chemistry Department advisor regarding the program of study for the first 
two vears. In general, the following sequence of courses is recommended for those 
students considering Major II: first year—Chem 11-12, Math 31 and 32 (or 30 and 31 if 
necessary), English composition, electives; second year Chem 22, 151—52, and 15 4, 
Phys 21—22, Math 32 if not taken in first year, electives; third year Chem 111-12, 113, 
and 141, computer programming, electives; fourth year—Chem 122, 123, 235, 142, one 
advanced course in chemistry or a related field, electives. Major I students should follow 
this sequence in general and are urged to consult with the chemistry and premedical 


advisors concerning their academic programs 


Bachelor of Science/Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology—This is a 
five-year prog leading to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and M.S. in the field of 
chemical toxicology. The first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course 
Work. Application for admission to the M.S. program in chemical toxicology will be 
made to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences during the second semester of the third 
year: for admission to the graduate portion of the program, acceptance must be obtained 
prior to the start of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance into the M.S. program in 
Chemical toxicology is not desired or not obtained, the requirements for the B.S. in 
chemistry, either Major I or II, may be fulfilled by the successful completion of 
appropriate courses during the fourth year of study. If acceptance into the M.S. program 
in chemical toxicology is obtained, the B.S. in chemistry will be awarded after the 
Successful completion of the fourth year of the program 

The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. (Students should 
Consult the depar al advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
requirements for meanir | initiation into the humanities and social sciences | 

E Course Requirement: Chem 11-12, 22, 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141-42, 151-52, 
153-54, 235: Phys 21-22; BiSc 11-12; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and a course in a structured 
computer programming language; Phar 203; Bioc 221-22; Phyl 191; ForS 240, 245, and 
Zu E^ is either ForS or Chem 299—300; and two courses chosen from ForS 246, 248, 
= + <0 


finor in Chemistry 


1 Required: Chem 11-12, 22 50, and 110 or 111; Chem 151-52 and 
53-5 


4 may be substituted for Chem 50 


y 


Master of Science in the 1 of chemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with à 


major in chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree 
e — the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
221 ‘ d The require d 30 semester hours of graduate work must include Chem 213 and 
ps least two of the following: Chem 207, 236, and 251. The thesis requirement, 
- 299-300. mav be in analytical, inorganic, organic, or physical chemistry. Chem 
ed equivale is prerequisite to researc h work in the field of organic ¢ hemistry. A 
Semput nowledge examination in German or Russian must be passed, or proficiency in 
er gramming must be demonstrated. A student who intends to become à 


doc i v : 
toral candidate is strongly urged to take Chem 207 as early as possible in the maste 
Program 


Mast > 
the ~ er of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered by 
Departn ^ : , i 
maje partments of Chemistry and Geology)—Prerequisite: a bac helor’s degree with a 
r " - 1: 
^mistry or geology from this University, or an equivalent degree. 


in cl 


the Graduate School of Arts and 


requirements stated under 
241, and 249. The 


111-12, 213, and 299—300 and Geol 141 
be taken before registration for t 
in a foreign language 


Required: the general 


hem 
he sec ond 


Sciences, includir 
Master’s Comprehens 
half of the thesis work 
i by the Department « 


ipprovec 1 
the third semester ot graduate work or [ 


ive Examination must 
A reading knowledge examination 
must be passed prior to beginning 


Xf Chemistry or Geology 
thesis work, whichever 


fore beginning the 


»ccurs first 
Doctor of Philos phy in the field of chemistry Required the gener al requ 


School of Arts and Sciences. Chem 207, 213, 221, 235 

of the doctoral student, in addition to other courses às 
with the departmental program committee. A reading 

must be passed, and proficiency In 

examinations replace the 


stated under the Graduate 
1 


150 are normally required 
determined by consultation 
knowledge examination in German OI Russian 
computer programming must be demonstrated. Cumulative 


General Examination requirement 
Research fields: analytical chemistry, forensic chemistry, inorganic chemistry, organi 


hemistry, physical chemistry, physical organic chemistry, and structure and synthesis 


! bord 
yf natural products 
, 


eseart h 


hours of Dissertatio: 


iy substitute up to 12 
;proved by the Chemistry Department 


ind Public Policy. The purpose ot this 
doctoral students who may be 


Ph.D. students in chemistry 
rm of course work jointly aj 
l'echnology 
chemistry 
: science, technology, and public policy 
PSc 203, 217, 222 


né 


(Chem 399) in the fc 
and the Graduate Program in Science 
provide a useful background for 
jealing wit! 
the following courses 


option is to 
employed in government agencies ¢ 
programs. The 12 hours may be selected from 
223. 252; PAd 214, 260; Mgt 233, 2 34 
in interdepartmental degree í ffered 
I Required: the general requirements 
chool of Arts and Sciences, inc luding a reading knowledge 
the satisfactory completion of 5tat 118 


Doctor of Philosop! 


by the Departmen 


stated under the 


examinatior in app ed Ioreif 
and 119, or 91, and the satisiact I of the General Examinations in four 
fields, including chemistry and geochemistry 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teac hing field in 
required: the chemistry option and 


chemistry—Prerequisite: the education curriculum 
professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human Development 
All entering students in the master s and doctoral 

} 


Graduate Placement Examinations: 
the American Chemie 


the field of chemistry are 


Society 
prior to 


required to take the 


programs in 
Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Department of Chemist 

School of Arts and Sciences The tour plac ement examina 
lines of analytical, organic, inorgank and physical chemistry) are of 
] cover the subject matter in the 


These tests are designed to 


the Grad 


registration in the ate 


tions (in the disc 


reparatory tor graduate 


the multiple 
individual 


generally taugħt in 
and the results are used by 
riate to the student's bac kground 


ropi 
| to participate in the seminar and olloquium 


disciplines modern undergraduate progr 
work in chen the department to advise the 
student in planning pi 

All graduate students ài 


progr im 


stry 


obtain from the 


student must 
and laboratory 


»mpleting registration each 


Registration: Belore 


repres 


in assignment to lecture, recitation 


sections 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


First Group 
1-4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3—3 Filipescu 
Lecturt 2 hour laboratory |! hours). Contemporary topics in physica» 
to Chem 4, but 


Chem 3 is not prerequisite 
ompleted to fulhil the meanin 
(Academic year 


biological, and medical science 
gful 


st be satisiactorily 
aboratory fee, $20 per semester 


both courses 


nitiation requirement. L 


CHEMISTRY 


CHEMISTRY 


First Group 
11-12 General Chemistry (4—4 Perros, Rowley, White 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary course 
in general chemistry iding qualitative analysis. Prerequisite to Chem 11 
hool algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: Chem 11 Laboratory 


fee, $35 per semester Chem 11 and 12—fall and spring) 
Stati 


one year of high s« 


13 General Chemistry (4 


For engineering students only. Lecture (3 hours), 


laboratory (3 hours Atomic structure, chemical bonding 
ns: acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; liquid and solid 
i 


nical equatior 
itv: electrochemistry. Prerequisite or cont urrent registration 
3, Chem 


4. Laboratory fee, $35. After completion of Chem 1 
redit (Fall and spring) 


applied science 


ind 


recitation (1 hour) 


states; peri 


1 
11-12 may not be taken for 


Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry (4—4) Staff 


Honors Course 


laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Chem 16 


( n Lecture (3 hours 
Lecture (2 f s), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour). Equivalent to 
hem 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics studied in depth, Prerequisite to 


hool physics and chemistry. Prerequisite to Chem 16 Chem 
ment test prior to registration or on basis of College 
Laboratory fee, $35 per semester 


Chen 125 
15. Admi 


1 I 
Board Advance 


Placement Examination 


Academic y I 

Introductory Quantitative Analysis (5) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quantitative 
1 modern methods; evaluation of analytic data 
correction of experimental errors. Prerequisite 


(Fall and spring) 


analvsis by assical anc 


iphasizing detection and 


? or 16. Laboratory fee, $35 


em is 
50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) 
course does not fulfill the organic chemistry require- 

yremedical students. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 


Caress 


A terminal course for students in 


majors or 


} 
$35 Spring) 


Second Group 
Staff 


yn to Physical Chemistry (3) 


le chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, electroc hemis- 


0 Introductic 


pics incluc 
ry, solution chemistry membrane and phase equilibria, and others. Prerequi 
site: Chem 16 or 22: Math 31; Phys 2 or 22; or permission of instructor. Not 
pen to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students who have 
received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course 
111-12 Physical Chemistry (3—3 Miller, Ramaker 
Gas | hemical thermod mics, chemical equilibrium, kinetics, quan 
hemis it ind molecular spectra, structure of solids liquids, and 
macromolecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 or 22; Math 31; Phys 21, 
22 missi f instructor. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111 
(Academic year 
2) Miller, Montaser, Schmidt 


113 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2 
j Chem 111. Prerequisite or conc urrent registration 


Laboratory ¢ ymplement t 
Chem 111. Laboratorv fee, $35 Fall) 


12 : ‘ 
22 Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3 
rt methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, 


Montaser 


nta 


ture, with emphasis on electroanalysis, atomic and 
ind chromatography. Cor 


etermination of stru 
»ectrobhotometry, mass spectrometry 
23. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Chem 112 or 


related with Cher 
f instructor Spring) 


)ermissio 


123 Instrumental Analytic al Miller, Montaser, Schmidt 
Chemistry Laboratory 


1 122. Prerequisite or cont urrent registration 


iD to ent to Chen I 
Chem 112, 113 d aboratory fee, 339 Spring 
134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) Perro 
Intermediate-level cours: emphasizing the descri tive hemistry of the 
elements. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22 152 (Fal 

141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (3—2 White, Care 
Chem 141: Experimental methods common to all disciplines of che try 
ise of the chemk al literature, interpre tion of spectra by COI tion meth 
Xd ind operation Oi basic chromatograpni and spectroscopk instrumenta 
tior Chem 142: Advani ed organic ana rganic lapor atory techniques 
I )ha jn individual work and on sophist ated ods for the separa 

acte atio and identificat ot ct pounds Prerequisite: t her 
)4. Pre ] ite O onculrt trator yr permission ol 
instruc l tory fee, $ stel year 

151-52 Organic Chemistry (3—3 
( trv of the compounds of « arbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151 
16. Prerequisite to Chem 152 Chem 151 (Academic year) 

153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1 Staff 
Laboratory í mplement of Chem 151-52 Prert quisite or concurrent registra 
tion: Chem 151-52 Prerequisite to Chem 1 34: Chem 153. Laboratory tee $35 
per semeste Academic yea 

rf Qualitative Organi Analysis ng 
Lecture (1 hour laboratory (6 hours Separation of mixtures s as 
essential o peptides, commercial pharmat euticals, carbohydrates, and/or 

[ as a priate; 1 lentification of their components using spectroscopic 
tech ues. Lecture emphasizes the practical onsiderations in separation 

ethods (including GLPC, TL¢ and HPLC | and the spectral interpretati jn of 
unknown substances Prerequisite: Ghem 16 or 22, 154. Laboratory fee, 
$35 Spring, odd vears) 

191 History of Chemistry (2 or 3) Perros 
Historical dt nent of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th century 
rrere te | Ps I >I ng 

13 Chemical Instrumentation Montaser 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Electronic analog measurements and 

t f electrical quantities in chemical instrumentation; digital and 

unalog data version and optimization of electronic measurements in 

hemical instrumentation. Prerequisite Chem 112 and 123 or permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 

195 Undergraduate Resear« h (1 or 2) Staff 
Research on problems app! ved bv the staff. Appr val must be obtained prior 
t gistrat M be repeated once f credit. Laboratory fee, $35 per 

emester |! Fa rin 
Third Group 
Levy, Merchant, Parke 


201-2 Interdisciplinary Science (4 4 
! Chemistry, and 


of Biological Sciences, 


joint offering of tht Jepartments 
Physi A treatment oi sc ientini methodology and knowledge both princi 
es and fact n ied to provide a basic understanding of the jatural 
l€ es and the at f science itself. Overview of the known fundamental 
principles developed in scientilk observation of the physica! universe 
increasing complexity: 


applied to systems ol 


Fundamental principles are 
d biological systems 


physical chemical, al 
may not take this course 


Students 
tor redit 


lled in natural science programs 


zt ho algebra or equivalent 


p t 
Preret site: f 


05 Environme tal Science and Technology (3) 
ironmental pollution; emphasis on water and 
niques and their limitations. Students present 
ind physical aspects of an environme ntal 


20 1 Ramaker 


ipproximate methods, electron spin, Pauli principle, 
Prerequisite: Chem 112 (Fall) 

Miller, Ramaker 
only by departmental permission Credit 

pon r pletion of Chem 213 (Academic year) 
; Chemical Thermodynamics (3 Miller 
10d ics to chemical problems. Emphasis on statisti- 
amic properties. Prerequisite Chem 112 or 


Molecular Spectroscopy (3 Ramaker 
! I chemistry, molecular orbital theory, valence bond 
tation of molecules, IR and electronic spectroscopy 
rerequisite: Chem 2 I odd years) 

Advanc ed Analytical Chemistry I (3 Montaser 
ation of recent spectrometric methods of analysis, includ- 
I metic, and optical instrumentation, X-ray methods, and 

analy techniques. Prerequisite: Chem 122 (Fall) 
Advanc ed Analytic al Chemistry II (3) Schmidt 
slectroanalysis and separations by physioc hemical 
Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $21 (Spring, even 


Organometallic C ig (3 White 
sanometallic compounds, with emphasis on the compounds of 


ninum, silicon, and the transition metals and the catalytic 
otransition metal complexes. Prerequisite Chem 235 and 


r yf ins » (Spring, even years) 
Advan« iced. Inorgan c Chemistry (3—3 Rowley 
^ |: of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and reac- 
by a detailed study, developed from the pe sriodic table, of the 
Í I ommon elements. Prerequisite to Chem 235 Chem 

Í 2. Prerequi to Chem 236: Chem 235 (Academic year) 
Advanced Organic Chemistry (3—3) Filipescu 
thesis, reactions, and properties of organi compounds; fundamental 
strv. emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Prerequi- 
Prerequisite to Chem 4 Chem 


; Levy 

ition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to reaction 

isotope effects, linear-free energy re slationships, concen- 

i u ids, Woodward—Hoffman rules, free radical reactions. 
Prerequ Chem 2 or permission of instructor (Fall, odd years) 

Synthesis and. Structure Determination in Organic C hemistry (3) Caress 

ds of structure determination; the design of synthesis for 

ecules. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instruc- 


Barkin 
properties, ar structure of macromolec ules. 
snd 110 or 111 or permission of instructor 


Staff 

pproved by the staff. Open to qualified students with 
be repeated for credit not to exceed a total of 8 
fee, $35 per semester hour (Fall and spring) 


Thesis Research 


I | 
Fall ana 


Fourth Group 


If [ PC 
ou QE f é 1 I | Y l l Vt Jr ew 
Advanced Reading and Research 
| ted t n ients pre y for tl 
xam is. May be ted for credit 
Dissertation Resear« h (arr 
Limited to Doctor of PI lati 

CHINESE 
3ee East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
CLASSICS 
A ite Profe rs LE. Ziolkowski (Chairmar E.A 
Assista f 1 l'ick ).N. Wigtil (Visit 
As Prote ecturer Y.M. Most 
Dan} í t " 
] t { 
] f ler ( nb 
Pre s— 4 y equ 
equis ' 1 Cla 72 Sh T v substitute ft 
e 6 semester I onsisul yt Cla 64 
ultation th the departmental adviso 
la é } uester ! i j " 
10 108. 109, 1 p S 105 Rel 
B Art ) ( irchaet 
in interdepartme unctit 
following requir [ 
| The enerai rt 
udents should cí id visor 
ti he rel 
5l en 
Prereq eí rse Cla } 4: or ( 
J R Iu e OUTSt i na Ji Art )1 - 
Hist 1t 109 1 09; f ester h n sex 
reading k vleds Freni ind German is rece 
1] } ties (a) 6 semester ho 


85. 186; [c] 5 semester 


COURSES IN GRE 


First G 


Choice and Design of à Research 


Jev í 


d from Clas 3 


ter hours sele 


roup 


1-2 Beginning Latin (3 3) 
A vear course; credit toward à 


of Clas Grammatical 


ted from Art 


esse 


Problem 


ider Columbian College 


4, 13, 14 
101 


degree 


ntials ol 


r hours selected from se 


n with the Department oi Art 


nitiation into the natura! 


at this University given on com 


] Stall 
| rest h plan, fully ' ed 
| +} tnde t t , his 
I | Fa | 
f Philosophy 1 
I ind spring) 
Stall 
May be repeated for cré lit 
Fisher 
€ art ta The ! wing 
an CA je Of Art 1 ] > ces 
Jent: or Clas 11-12 14; oF 
wr Clas 3, 4, or 13-14 tw ditional 
1 d OUTSt t be el cted in 


jnd-groupP 


101, 102, 103, 112, 155; Hist 103 


lepartmental) 


Tanestiuent. rhe 


of Arts and ot jiences 
ourses to be taken in 


regarding < 
d mati ematical 


ted from 


i 155; three courses seie 
nd-group courses n Greek or Latin 


mmended 

2 or 11 12; 
7. 134, 170. 
108, 109 


rs selected from Clas 1 
71, 72 108, 113, 12 
102 111; Hist 107 


105 
103 


'EK, HEBREW, LATIN, AND YIDDISH 


ziolkows™ 
pletio® 


appropriate readi 


the language 


CLASSICS 261 


of English derivatives, introduction to Roman life 


and literature Academic year 
Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Ziolkowski 
tv to read and understand Latin literature ot 


Developmen moderate 
difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1—2 or equivalent (Fall) 
4 Vergil's Aeneid (3 


Signihcant passages 


Ziolkowski 


of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading and discus 


sion of the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite Clas 3 or permission ot 
instructor Spring 
1-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3—3) Wigtil 


11-12 
A yea urse edit toward a degree at this University given on completion 
f Clas 12. Study of the grammar, voc abulary, and structure of Greek Reading 
yf selected ancient authors (Academic year) 

14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) Wigtil 
Review of grammar; extensive reading of prose and poetry: e.g., Homer 
Herodotus 3 Academic year) 

21-22 Beginning Hebrew Moses 
A year course; credit toward à degree at this University given on ¢ ompletion 
Xf Clas 22. Gre al essentials of the language; readings selected from 
al and texts: basic audio-lingual drills for comprehension and 
expression. Laboratory tee, $30 per semester (Academic year) 
2 4 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3 Ticktin 
Intensive readir text analvsis, with opportunities to develop basic 
Mat 5 from Israeli newspapers ana scholarly journals to 
t à etry rabbinic narratives. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester 


Acad year 
Ticktin 


5.26 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3-3) 
the language, appropriate reading selections 


(Academic year) 


mmatical essentials ol 


rsat ial exercises tor beginners 


Second Group 
103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3 Ticktin 
I I inities and social sciences Development of linguis 


May be repeated for credit 


Jirected readings in hu 
tic skills necessary for independent researx h 


(I aii 
104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3 l'icktin 
ind poems. May be repeated for 


Studv of selected modern Israeli short stories à 


redit ` ng 
109-10 Major Latin Authors (3-3) Ziolkowski 
Selections from one or two major suthors will be read each semester. May be 
repeated for credit Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor 
Academi year 
134 Medieval Latin (3 Andrews 
Selections from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers through the 11th 
centurv. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission ot instructor. May be taken for 
graduate credit with approval of instructor (Spring) 
139—40 Major Greek Authors (3-3 Staff 
ctions from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited to 
the need f the iss. May be repeated tor credit with permission oi 
a instructor. Prerequisite: Clas 14 (Academic year) 
185-86 Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3 Stafi 
j Admission by permission of 


ling in Greek, Hebrew, or Latin 
juate credit 


grac 


tor 


taken 


———— 
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COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


First Group 


63 Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3 Staff 
Maste sf medical terminology by learning word elements from i ek ] 
1 i u it e it tr tne IOrT atio ot medic i 1 Or 1 
the derivation ot their meanings (Fall 
64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3 Staff 
tud f Greek and Latin glish t prov ocabulary an 
fa tate understanding of scien philosophy oliti 
et opring 

1 Greek Literature and Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 
Study ot à ent Greek civiliz on with [oct on public and private life 
see I it t Fal 

> Roman Literature and Civilization W 
Studi t Ro I iv zation with focu yn public and private lite as sec 

00 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3) l'ickt 
Prose and of a centurv of writing from the beginning of the Het A 
iterary renaissance to contempor Israeli literature, including works ol 
Bialik, Agnon, Peretz, Hazaz, Ami: ind Oz 

Second Group 

101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives l'ickt 
A stud f literature reflect ich ntemporary iss is the flict 
jetween the “bullae neration” and their children; the cultural contacts 
of Ashkenazim d Se im; image of the Arab; impact of the Holocaust 
Zionist ideals and current realities Fall) 

)2 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) l'icktin 
An introduction to post-1948 writers, including A.B. Yehoshua, Amos Oz, 
David Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehuda Amichai, Haim 
Gury, Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon (Spring) 

105 Special Topics in Classical Literature (3 taff 
Focus on a selected topic h as athletics in classical antiquity or the hero 
or on studi t a genre h as satire or oratory May be repeated for credit 


108 Classical Mythology Wigtil i 
from the creation of the world: tales of 


Mythology of the Greeks and Romans 
the nds, heroe und great families that have influenced literature, art and 
musi I 
113 Greek and Roman Drama (3 Staff 
Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and con edy Spring) 
Classical Influence on Western Civilization "'iolkowski 
A survey yt Greek and R ma flue t Western ( ivilizat on relev int to 
modern America terature, art, ilaw, scienct philosophy et 
170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3 Staff 
In-depth study and d sion of read ; from ancient and modern sources 
ne l Greek and Ri an society 
COMMUNICATION AND THEATRI F 
Profe W.M. Re I B H. Ste 
te Profe J.E. TI A.G. Wade (t R.S. Fortner (Direct Radio 


ind lelevisior 1 
S l t f Speech Comm ition), B.W 


Sabelli, L.B l Jirector of Theatre), W.A. Pucilowsky, W.J. Balling, Jr., R.W 
Gustatso L.A. Nielse Visit 


The follow- 


partmentai}j 


lumbian College of Arts and Sciences 


nts sh 1 isult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 


jn in the social sciences and the natural 


fv I I ent nea it 
1 i 
[| ‘ 
I d area 2 semester hours in psychology and/or philoso 
p i prove ter hours in a single subject area outside 
th i à Theatre as approved by the major advisor 
i S € ( 2, 121, 126; 15 additional semester hours of 
St ation and Theatre Department as approved by the 
n television (departmental)*—The following 
require ts t f i 
1 } d under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
(St tmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
Sat u € \itiation in the social sciences and the 
nat tł t ence 
2. Re Urse 1 are semester hours in a single subject area outside 
the Y ‘icat " heatre Department as approved by the major advisor 
3. Re ed the major—CmTr 1, 11, 55, 75, 133, 134, 145, and 199. (C 
199 w first be offered in fall 1986: it is required of those majors who are in residence at 
that time and thereafter.) Eighteen hours of second-group radio-television or film courses 
as ap a, tr n ‘Tel f 
Bache f Arts witt ma theatre (departmental! }—The following requirements 
must be ilfilled 
l The eneral require ted iT Columbian 4 ollege Kf Arts and Sciences 
(Students hould ns lepartmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
Satisfying the require s for mea tiation in the social sciences and the 
natur i nathematical sciences 
2. Required irses related areas—24 semester hours of second-group courses 
Outside the Department of Communication and Theatre as approved by the major advisor 
“UNCluding 12 s te 5 amat literature} 
3. Require s in the major—CmTr 1, 11, 114, 151, 152, 154, 165-66, 195; 15 
additi dert " s theatre courses 
Mir I mr n tior 18 semester hours of communication and theatre 
Ourse ling CmTr 1, 11, 112, 121, and 126 
Mir rin theatre 18 semester hours oi c mmunication and theatre courses, inclu« 
CmTr 114 151. 154. 165-66, and one other theatre course on the 100 level or above 
Master of Fine Art the f f theatre—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
irom thi , z ' leeree 


rements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 


e gent € 
Se le es 

For the tta acting, the program of study consists of (1) 30 semester hours 
f ) i lor e work planned in consultation with the advisor; (2) a 
reat NEED 1 i] nester hours) in the selected area of 
oncentrat 1 T x plete the in residence in four 
“Ontinuous ser ter 

For the z — +} era the program of study consists of (1) 48 semester 
me f +} i " i work in communication and theatre, art, and 
numan kineti 1 leisure studies in consultation with the advisor; (2) a 
Teative thesis (equivalent to six additional semester hours) in the area of concentration 


Eac 
SSA Car late is expected to complete the program in residence in six continuous 
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communication op 


ind Human Develi 


Bachelor of n E tion and Human Development with a teaching field in 
communicatio ind theatre—Prerequisite the education urriculum required the 
il courses stated under the Si hool of Education 


ind the profession 


ypment 


First Group 
Keller and Staff 


he basic principles and 1iques of public 
Emphasis on the speech 
delivery, and 


1 Speech Communication (3) 
The study and practice o! 
persuade audiences 


t 
speaking used to inform and 
organization, style 


h, composition 


building process: research 
criticism. Laboratory tee, 99 Fall and spring 

2 Interpersonal Communic ation (3) Stafi 
Study of the role of verbal and nonverbal communication in spontaneous 
face-to-face encounters and interviews Role plaving, models, and sin ula 


Fall and sumn 


Bielski and Stat 
laritv in conversation through 


tions ull ar 
1 Voice and Diction (3 
Devt int of naturaines 
the study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in 
performance. Recording fee, $5. Same as SpHr 11 (Fall and spring) 
30 Television’s View of America (3 Fortner 
rogrammang in portraying the 


The role of television entertainment and news prog 
interpreting their values and aspirations, their faults 


yrrectness, and ¢ 


preparation tor 


American people and 
and frailties, their successes 4 id failures, their heroes and villains (5bum- 
mer 
15 Understanding the Theatre (3 Sabelli 
The art of the theatre; its literature, ar hitecture, aesthetics, and met hanics 
Contributions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined 
Attendance at theatrical performances 


1 class liscussion 
nonmajors (Fall and 


by visiting artists. Primarily for 


ind presentation 
pring 

49 Rhetoric in Political and Social Action (3) Keller 
1 abuse of rhetoric in contemporary political and soc ial 
and agitation, as well as means ot support 


Study of the use anc 
Theories of persuasion 


novemt nt 
jnsid ] in var ; studies including civil rights and antiwar protests 
Fall 
;5 Introduction to Electronic Mass Media (3 Fortner 
Introducl to ti rv, forms, content, resear h, and societal role ol American 
oa sting and newer media as a process in communication The course 
srovides a context for studies in journalism management, sociology political 


Fall and spring 


Thiel 


communication 


science, and economics 


5 Sight and Sound (3 


Development ot à 


critical awareness of aural and visua 


ues, and organization of the 


through an introdu o the aesthetics, techniq 
reative process electi c media. Lecture (22 hours laboratory 2 hours): 
Prerequisite: permission of instructor tor nonm jors. Laboratory fee, $10 


Fall and spring 


Second Group 


105-6 The Writing of Plays (3—3 
Same as Eng! 105-6 

109 Shakespeare in Performance (3 Wade 

The study of Shakespeare's plays in and through performance Students view 

selected productions oi the BBC-TV Shakespeare series attend a Folge 

) production, and perform scenes from the plays. Prerequisite: 


Claeyssens 


Theatre Grou] 
permission of instructor Summer 
Wade 


110 Performance of Literature (3 
I , ion of nondramatk literature through 


122 Scene Study: Classical Drama 


i cas 
132 Radio-Television Performance (3) 


| t ince of poetry and prose fiction. Prerequisite: CmTr 


Eng I - 
Business and Professional Speaking (3 Reynolds and Staff 
1 n business and professional organiza 
j ey 3, small group communication, and speeches for 
, for nonmajors Fall and spring 

2 Persuasion Keller 
lepti t t the rincipies and techniques of persuasion, focusing on 

i 1 the mmon-premise model 


iterials, emotion, audience anaiysis 


e.l eq ( lI perm sion of instructor (Spring 
Voice for the Theatre Wade 
ract ] yf t roduction in four areas: skeleta 
5 i t ition. Emphasis is placed o 
f j| voice production and its application te 
erf Prerequisite: CmTr 11 Fall 
Introduction to Acting Jacobson, Garner 
Ba ecl € f tratio magination, improvisation, ar haracter 
; Scene Study: Modern Realism (3 Jacobson 
I I e de ment yncentrating on 20th-century materia 
hekł Willia id Mille Prerequisite: CmTr 114 Fal 
6 Scene Study: Modern Comedy (3 Garner 
es of roit elopment ic timing, and stage business ncentrat 
teria nte rary playwrights such as Neil and Sin 
Prerequisite: Cm ir 114 Spring od 
Audition Techniques icobson 
xan 1 aspects f the aud yn process: selection and 
ehearsal of audit I gues, handling of cold reading, etc. Prerequisite 
mTr 114 or equivalent Spring) 

121 Small Group Communication Staff 
he stud | ractict I OI 1 1l n sn woups to ing on 
yblem solving, norn roles 1 leadership. Prerequisite: CmTr 1 or 
: 5 instructor Fall and spring 


Prin es of role development and handling ot verse dialogue, concentrat 


id Shakespearian drama. Prerequisite: CmTr 114 


eek , 
Fall id years 
123 Scene Study: Classical Comedy Garner 
Prin les of role development centrating on material from the English 
Restoration, Moliére, and other 17th- and 18th-century playwrights. Prerequi 
te: CmTr 114 Spring. even vears 


26 Argumentation and Debate (3 Reynolds 


ess, with emphasis on issue identification, use of 


evidence, and logical proof. Practice in oral advocacy and argumentativ 
speaking. Prerequisite: ( Ir 1 or permission of instructor (Fall 

28 Forensic Practice Keller 
Student participation in intercollegiate speech activities. May be repeated for 
1 total of 4 semester s of credit. Admission by permission of instructor 
I 


f 


129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) Lichter 


oame as PSc 129 
Staff 
ntroduction to the basic theories and techniques required for effective, non 


iramatic media performance (i.e., announcing, moderating, newscasting, 
etc.). Prerequisite: CmTr 1, 11, or 110 (Spring and summer) 


| 


an Electronic Media (3) 


Development of Americ 
şt ] I I t € i ] i Amer! in broad ist $ 1 
related dia. Prereq te: CmTr 55 Spring 
1 Audio Production aff 
l ) t to the ba once f radio as ( j icat né 
is the ; unt d on technique ot à ariet 
)I I i Prerequisite: CmT! for 
dio—tele i T yr pe 5 n ot structor. Laboratory fee { 
Fall and spring 
6 Radio Workshop (1-1 Staff 
Theory a practicum in radio yperations. Admis i | jer 
tructor be repeated for a total oi emester hours of credi 
Academic year) 
Scriptwriting (5 Stall 
Stud wd pract I techniques and tvpes of writing rad 
te o ind film. Prerequisite En 11 or 12, and CmTr 75 (for radio 
television m rs) or pern ion of 1 ctor (Fall) 
8 Scriptwriting: Selected Topics (5) Wade 
tensive study and practice of a specific genre of radio, televisio ind him 
ting. Topics may in lude adapting the | terary text, series and seriats and 
ynthology drama Prerequisite: Eng! 11 12, and £ IT > (for radio 
television majors) or permission istructor (Spring, evt 
The Music Business (5 on 
Sen i the history electio promotion, and production ot po] i 
music by the American recor ] idustry Summer 
11 Negotiations and Conflict Resolution (3 Keller 
nil it factors involved yegotiation and ¢ flict rest tion. Use 
nod itio xplore prominent-solution appro h to con 
flict situat 8 Sun 
142 Topics in Electronic Media (3 
An in-depth study oi spe ific topics and/or controversial issues 
43 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) 
of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the Wes 
from the 155 a pt ‘ the prest nt I i even years 
14 History and Criticism of American Public Address ds 
Study of American oratory trom its pre Revolution s to tl esent day. 
iterpreted in terms of issues a id movements »p )üd y 
145 Introduction to l'elevision Production tafson 
Ba ( rse tele duct iniques d skills. Directing 
writing, graphi ind oth aspects of telev rod ji te ivt 
xactice in workin telev ) juig empha V tudio 
projects Lecture [ rs at itorv (2 irs erequisite: Gm 11 134 
Laboratory 1t $11 
146 Television Directing Thiel 
Adva ed stud ind V Oo lirect techniqt Students are 
ex] i to de e sk n rk t udi d ele field 
t eq í and 1 leve ment of tei n pro rom 
i t cture ul iborat ours) 
Prerequisite: ( I 15 i perm j tructor. La 1 $1( 
[ Ig 
147 Innovations in Electronic Media tner 
Exan o t i future t l electro nedia, v hasis 
] ele , il li evelopment í ology 
p rammi i e. and public pol Prerequisite 55 oF 
133 Fall) 
148 Program Design and Development (3 tafsom 
u )d r in the tek TL ind istry 


f the role oi 


Close examinatiotr 


Empha oth the eative and executive decision-making aspects ot 
producing. Prerequisite: Cmir 145 or permission of instructor opring) 
149 Theory and Effects of Electronic Media (3 Fortner 
} t f tl pact of broadcasting and related media on 
id sci e research findings and methods, including persua 
) nat yn, media and personal! interaction, violence, audi 
e ch eristics a nedia use patterns, and development of related 
the es anc I ommunication. Prerequisite: CmTr 55 or 
j »pring 
Theatre Production (3 Balli 
) tic u re production, including acting, stage man 
ger and se ruction, I lighting, sound, make-up 
sines i t ublicity, with specific emphasis in at least one 
irea. May be repeate ice for credit Fall and spring 
Introduction to Lighting (3 Balling 
Lect itory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in lighting for 
per e media. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 
154 Directing for the Theatre Garner 
Fundamentals of script analysis, casting, and rehearsal techniques. Prerequi 
st g erpretation and a course in theatre history or 
are vans. " < 
6 Make-Up Design Pucilowsky 
Theory and practicum in the art of make-up design, including prosthesis, 
mask making ilex Fall 
17 Stage Management Sabelli 
Fundamental study of stage management with emphasis on practical produc 
t work, as well as theon Fall and spring) 
Theatre Architecture (1 Sabelli 
Study of general principles, theories, and styles of theatre architecture 


Sabelli acobson 


163 Musical Theatre (3 to 6 
sical theatre. Development of all its components 


Uu wt A 
bretto, dance ym position, lyrics, and the overall fabric of production 
oummer 
165-66 History of the Theatre (3—3 Pucilowsky 
A X t [t le pment and growth of the theatre from its 
g t. CmTr 165: Greek through Restoration. CmTr 166 
the 18th century to the present (Academic year) 
Language of Cinema (3 Staff 
Introduction to cinema as language through analysis of the components of 
film struct editing, sound, movement, music, dialogue, and 
mise-en-scène. Laboratory fee, 529 Fa 
Film Directors and Styles Staff 
LE Xxaminati Kf influe e on major film directors of twentieth-century art 
movements: German expressionism, Soviet constructivism, surrealism, neo 
realis structuralism. Comparison of film narrative with styles in 
dramatic and visual art forms. Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: CmTr 173 
Fall 
} History of Cinema (3 Staff 
n examinat f the tory, structure, and theory of motion pictures in 
Amer i al Same as Art 173. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 


174 Special Studies in Film (3 Staff 
in-depth study of specific film topics. Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: CmTr 
73 Spring 
The Political Image (3 Staff 
Ar analysis of the techniques of propag 
t vi ze political ideology. Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring 


nda and rhetoric used in film and 


RSES 


cot 


Stall 


ferences between documentary and fiction film 
ons of reality. Laboratory 


176 Film as Fact and Fiction (3) 


^ comparison of struc tural dit 
in order to study how each presents different versi 


fee, $25 (Spring odd vears 
180 Regulation and Policy in Electronic Media (3) Sterling 
and social aspects ol radio, television 


Legal, technical, political, economic, 
and cable and related delivery systems. Struc ture and operation of FCC an ] 
other agencies, plus role of Congress and courts. Consideration of problems in 
spectrum allocation, behaviora! regulation, the trend to deregulate political 

Fall 


and current policy matters Prerequisite: CmTr 55 or 133 
] Management (3) Gustafson 


influence 


181 Inside Television: Corporate Strategy anc 
Seminar on the operations and decision-making activities of the television 
dependent stations public televisio and 


industry: networks, affiliates, 


cable/satellite organizati nclude programming, sales, rep: 


Prerequisite: CmTr 55 or 


is. Topics 1 


constraints 


tion, proi otion, ratings ind legal 

133 (Spring 
185 Comparative Communication Systems (3) Fortne! 
In-depth study of the developme ntal, regulatory, political, economic, and 
phasis on 


cultural dimensions of selec ted foreign communication systems; emf 
Prerequisite: CmTr 55 or 


cable, and satellite applications 


broadcasting 


133 (5pringj 
186 Internship: Radio and Television (3 l'hiel 
Open to seniors majoring in ! idio-television. Students will spend at least 16 
hours a week during the semester in an approved media position with 1ot al 
nonpront orporate yr commercial organizations Seminar meetings, Te 
Admission requires departmental approv 


ports, and career oriented projects 
11. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
91 Anthropology, Drama, and the Human Experience (3) 
A comparative approach to the meaning of humanity in differen 
traditions. Examination of the ro life in its secular and 
in which it is developed for conscious goals 
the techniques 0! 


ince 


Garner, Allen 
ultural 


le of drama in daily 
forms and contexts 


workshops, students explore how 
better understanding of the significe 


ritual 


l'hrough improvisation 
ind drama can lead to a 


inthropology 
f human experience Offered jointly with 


of specific actions and ts and Oi I 
the Anthropology Department 

193 Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
Fundamental study ol scenography, including drafting, rendering, stage 


properties, and model construction (Fall) 
195 Costume History and Construction (3) Pucilowsky 
pt to the 


ion in Western civilization from ancient Egy 
including drawing and re ndering 


present 


History ot fast 


Fundamental study of costume design 


projects. Laboratory work in costume ct 


techniques through specifi ynstruc 
tion (Fall) 
Staff 


1! t6 6 


196 Independent Study (1 
Independent resear and special projects. Open only to undergraduate 
"ster for 


jr vear. Before students are permitted to reg 
t study and 


students in their sen 


CmTr 196, they m sub! 1 written proposal oi the plan ot 
obtain approval of the stait member who will be directing the study a id of the 
department chairman 
199 Senior Seminar: Radio and Television (3) Staff 
vey and integration of the major viewpoints 


ling, researc h, and class disc ussions 


the student writes & 
televisio® 
ission 9 


Capstone course prov iding a su 
evision Reac 


Under the guidance of an instructor 


pproved topic Limited 
all radio-television required «í 
(First offered fall 1986 


and concepts of radio and tel 
| selected topics 
major research to radio 


paper on àn 
majors. Prerequisite ourses or pern 


instructor and the major advisor 


ird Group 
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205 Costume Design (3) Pucilowsky 


Introduction to the basic techniques of costume design through specific 
projects. Various rendering techniques will be explored, consistent with the 
different historical periods. Prerequisite: CmTr 195 (Spring, odd years) 
Special Problems in Speech for the Actor (3) Jacobson 
An advanced study of vocal production and interpretation for the actor. The 
work will focus on stage dialects and the articulation and interpretation of 
Shakespeare's plays. Prerequisite: CmTr 113 

Acting: Scene Study (3—3) Jacobson 
Scene work in modern, classic, and other nonrealistic drama, Admission by 
audition. Both courses may be repeated once for credit. Recording fee, $4. 
(Academic year) 

Advanced Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
Preparation for the advanced student designer, with emphasis on the individ- 
ual development of rendering techniques, technical drafting, traditional 
script analysis, and original scenographic interpretations (Fall) 

Special Projects in Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
Exploration of all styles of traditional and contemporary scenography. 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

Advanced Costuming (3) Pucilowsky 
Study of special design, style, and construction problems. (Spring) 


| Pattern Making (3) Pucilowsky 


294 


300 


The study of pattern drafting and draping methods, based on historical 
costumes, through lecture and class work. Basic millinery construction and 
design. Prerequisite: CmTr 195 (Spring, even years) 
Lighting Design (3) Balling 
Theory and execution of lighting design for theater and television. Prerequi- 
site: CmTr 152 (Spring, odd years) 
Directing Seminar (3) Garner 
Problems in directing plays from selected periods. May be repeated for credit. 
Trends in Professional Theatre (3) Staff 
Study of recent developments in professional theatre production. (Fall, 
even years 
Theatre Management (3) Staff 
l'heory and practice in theatre management: promotion, box office, and house 
management. Admission by permission of instructor. 

heatrical Styles (3—3) Pucilowsky 
Detailed study of the culture, climate, and production techniques of signifi- 
cant periods of drama. Prerequisite: CmTr 165—66 (Academic year) 
Independent Research in Theater (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 
Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring 


ER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 


IME IN COMMERCE 


See F r T 
t Forensic Sciences. 


INAL JUSTICE 
See Fo 


'nsic Sciences and Sociology. 


— 


DANCE 


See Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


DRAMA 


See Communication and Theatre. 


EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies 
R.E. Kennedy (Chairman), I. Azar, C.A Linden, J.A. Quitslund, J.P. Reesing, Jr L.F 
Robinson, R.H. Schlagel, K. Thoenelt, D Wallace 

The Columbian College ot Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary progr 
Early Modern European studies 
student’s understanding of the history, philosophy 


the five centuries (1300—1800) during which the Western world began 
rhe program is directed by an interdepartmental committee 


1 in 


This humanities program 1s designed to enhance the 


rature, and art of 


religion, science, 
to take on its 


modern dimensions 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Early Modern European Studies—The following 


requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Requirements for the major 


l'he core interdisciplinary course Indivi :d Tradition in Early 


lualism, Reason, and 
183, and Art 187) 


a 
} 
h. German, or Spanish literature 


Modern Europe (Hist/Engl/Fren/Ger/Rel 


b. Six semester hours of second-grouj 
courses taught in the language, trom among the following: Fren 120, 121-22 
123—24; Ger 103-4, 111-12, 131 32; Span 121-22, 123-24 125 
Phil 112; Rel 145; PSc 106 s 

d. Twenty-seven semester hours of art history history, and English literature with 
the course distribution to be determ ned in consultation with the program 

sach of the following groups: Art 


advisor, and with a minimum of 6 hours fron 


104-5, 106-7, 108, 113-14, 121-22 Engl 


Hist 101, 105, 121-22, 123, 141, 148 151, 153, 154 


127—28, 129, 130, 131-32; 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATI RES 


Professor C.W. Shih (Chairmar 
Asst Profes 

Associate Professorial Lecturer M.-J.( Loh 

Assistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, Y.-K. Kim Renaud 


Lecturers T. Kimura, L.Y.C. Jiord: 
f Arts with a major! 


jol of Public and International A 


iate 


terature (departmental) in the 


'e and ilt 


College of Arts and Sciences 


The requirements are as follows 
stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and 


1. The general requirements 
Public and International Affairs. (Sixty semester hours from Columbian 


the School of Pu 
College, or the equivalent from another ac« redited institution, are required 
2. Prerequisite courses—Chin 5-6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3—4, and 9; or * hin 7-8 
ind 9 
Chin 11—12, 109-10, and 163-64 or 181—82; plus 12 


3. Required for the major 
[he student 1$ 


hinese literature courses 
the senior year. The « oordinated fiel 
ides an active command 9 
| A 
and culture: ? 


hours of second-group 1 
it the end ot 
Il be examined incl 


idditional semester 


required to pass jor examination 


of knowledge upon which the student wi 
modern Chinese language and a general knowle dge of Chinese literature 
proseminar Chin 199-200) assists the student in preparation tor the major examination 
f Arts with a major in East Asian studies (China or Japan} See Columbia? 
Arts and Sciences and the School of Public ind International Affairs 


Bache 


College of 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LT! TURES 


A Junior Year Abroad Program is available 


Master of Arts in East Asian Studies with a concentration in Chinese language and 
literature. The requirements are as follows 

1. The general requirements stated under the School of Public and International 
Affairs 

2. Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Chinese language. 

J. 12 semester hours of Chinese literature, 6 hours of history, and 6 hours of relevant 
East Asian courses 

4. 6 semester hours of thesis research 


CHI 


First Group 


1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3—3) Wang 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar and 
pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to 
Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic year) 

-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3—3) Wang 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar and 
spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language and reading. 
Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Chin 4: Chin 3. 
Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic year) 

Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (8—8) Lee 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Chin 6: Chin 5 
Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic year) 

Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) Lee, Wang 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Chin 8: Chin 7. 
Laboratory fee, $30 per session (Summer) 

Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (4) Lee 
Reading of simple modern expository writings. Analysis of syntactic struc- 
ture and practice in writing. Prerequisite Chin 4 or 8. Laboratory fee, 
$30 (Fall or spring) 

Chinese Calligraphy (1) Loh 
Design and writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing imple- 
ments. No knowledge of the language required. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

2 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) Wang 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic 
review of grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6 or 9. Prerequisite to Chin 
12: Chin 11. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic year) 
Reading Chinese for Beginners (4—4) Staff 
Basic grammar and syntax of modern Chinese; development of reading ability 
in beginners' textbooks and newspapers. Primarily for graduate students who 
wish to acquire a reading knowledge without learning to speak or write the 
language ademic year) 

2 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (2) 

A practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequisite: 6 credit hours 

of Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit 

East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of East Asian Lan- 

guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, 

Political Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integrated introduction 

to the civilization and present problems of East Asia (Spring) 


nation of Chin 1—2, 3—4, and 9, or the combination of Chin 7 


M 
K 
8 and 9, is equivalent | 


ET 
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Second ( 
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;roup 
8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3—3) Staff 


I 107 
i Intensive readings in selected modern literary works, social science materi 
| als. and documentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent Aca 
demic year 
109—10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3—3) Shih 
| Introduction to classical writings in Ghinese literature, history, and philoso 
phy. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 9 Alternate academic years 
| 123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3—3) Lee 
! Introduction to the history of the Chinese language Analysi f linguistic 
| structure of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Prerequisite Chin 
i 6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics (Alternate academic years 
l 161-62 Chinese Culture Through Films (3—3 Shih 
! Survev of the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films Topics 
include literature, philosophy, art, religion and social history from prehistor 
ical times to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English 
i 163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3-3) Chaves $ 
An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry, drama and the 
l novel in their historical and social context (Academic year 
| 179-80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3—3] Shih 
] Works of Lu Xun, Lao She, and others. Drama of Tian Han and Cao Yu 
Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equivalent Alternate academic years) 
181 Literature in Traditional Chinese Society—in Translation (3) Chaves 
j Introduction to the various roles played by literature in pre modern China, a$ 
! well as the reflection of society in traditional literature 
; 182 Literature in the People’s Republic of China—in Translation (3) Chaves 
f Survey of stories, poems, and plays in the PRC and their role in political and 
SOL ial events 
185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) Staff 
| Reading of material in the student's field of interest Admission by permis 
l sion of instructor Academic year) ; 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese Staff 
Language and Literature (3—3) 
| Conferences and gi lis I Academic year) 
l Third Group 
| 271-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3—3 Chaves 
| Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion ol content and style. Prerequ® 
i site: Chin 109 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) 
273 Yuan Drama (3) Shih 
] Readings of plays by Guan Han-qing, Ma Zhi-yuan ind others. Prerequisite 
Chin 109 or equivalent 
27 8 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3-3) Shih 
! Short stories of the Song period. Selected readings ol Ming/Qin novels 
Historical devel it and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equiv® 
lent Alternate academic years} 
299—300 Thesis Research 
| JAPANESE 
First Group 
1-2 Beginning Japanese, Level I (4—4) Kimu 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Fundamentals of grammar and pronu 
ciation with graded reading and practice in writing Prerequisite to Japn ^ 
] lapn 1. Laboratory fee, 330 per seme ster (Academic year) 
1—4 Beginning Japanese, Level II (4—4) Kimuf 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation oi grammar with mor 


ECONOMICS 273 


emphasis on written language and reading. Prerequisite to Japn 3: Japn 2 
i è 5 I 


Prerequisite to Jay 4: Japn Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Aca- 
demic year 
»—6 Intermediate Japanese (3—3) Kimura 


Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic 
review of grammar. Prerequisite to Japn 5: Japn 4 or equivalent. Prerequisite 
(Acade- 


to Japn 6: Japn 5 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester 


mic year 


Second Group 


12 Japanese Literature in Translation (3—3) Chaves 
An introductory survey of traditional and modern Japanese literature read in 


Enclish tre tior 


i 5 
plays); fiction; diaries. Particular emphasis is placed on the great women 


ve and nature poetry; theater (classical drama, puppet 


writers of Japan (Academic year) 
162 Japanese Culture Through Films (3 Shih 
survey of the Japanese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics 
iclude literature losophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistor 
cal times to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English (Spring) 
KOREAN 
First Group 
2 Beginning Korean, Level I (4—4 Kim-Renaud 
Lecture (4 | irs), laboratory (1 F l s ot grammar and pronun 
ciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Kor 2: Kor 
1. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic year) 


3—4 Beginning Korean, Level II (4—4 Kim-Renaud 

Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar with more 
I : id reading Prerequisite to Kor 3: Kor 2 
Prerequisite to Kor 4: Kor 3. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic 


yea 


Kim-Renaud 


t 


Intermediate Korean (3—3 


Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic 
review grammar. Pr site to Kor 5: Kor 4 or equivalent. Prerequisite to 


Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic 


Aschheim, R.P. Sharkey, H. Solomon, S 
lolman, R.M. Dunn, Jr., W.F.E. Long, S.I 
n), J.R. Barth, A.E. Burns (Emeri 


Chairma 


Hardt, V. Tanzi 
I H. Solomon, K.S. Flamm 
LM. Yezer, J.J. Cordes, J. Pelzman. B.L. Boulier, I.E 


rson, J.P. Link, M.D. Bradley, S.C. Smith, M.B 


C. Suss, M.J. Frederiksen, S.N. Kirby 


in economics (departmental)—The following require- 


Studa, ""Deral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
10uld consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 


dit t ee ae ai e e 


Examinations 


with the 


ECONOMK 


Cx the f lude satisfa I ompletion of course work 
t 1 5 the 1eral Examination as described above. The first 
ed wit irs aft try into the gram. Admission to the 
t tagt í be « sidered for students who have 
1 t stage. St f tht co iit will be recommended by 
ti M r the Master of PI phv degree 
Departmental prerequisite r. rerequisite to a ther courses in nomics 
e t 
First Group 
Principles of Economics Hsieh 
Lé LI 2 hou is 5 OUI Survey t the major economic 
es tut roble contemporary life. Econ 1: macro 


t I 2 e mics Econ 1 1 2—fall and spring 
East Asia—Past and Present (3 Johnson and Asso d Facult 
A e offered by the Departments of East Asian Lan 
g gt i ni Geography and Regional Science, History 
I » l ensi nd integrated introduction 
»roblen t East Asia (5pring 
Second Group 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3 Yezer, Fon 
Price theory icluding nsumer demand, theory of the firm, production 
ind exchange Fall and spring 
02 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory Yin, Bradley, Loewy 
Theories of nat al income determination and growth (Fall and spring) 
104 History of Economic Thought (3 Hsieh 
History of the ma 5 s of economic thought, influence of changing 
ro ) deve yment of economic theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101 
Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Kendrick 
Theory and ¢ rical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; use ol 
non licators i simple econometric models (Fall) 
Money and Banking Barth, Loewy 
Phe e of ey lit terest rates, foreign exchange rates, and commer 
ink ind other financial institutions in the U.S. economy Fall and 
Monetary Theory and Policy (3 Aschheim, Loewy 
A Vs f f nomic activity terms of supply of and 
id ip el Pr I (f U.S 
o y opring 
Trost 


tfe | ind Statistics Departments. Construction and 
te [ € ! models: regression theorv, parameter estimation, a 
tis ) ible to economic models. Prerequisite: Econ 101 
,, ` l 4 Stat 112 ring 
Comparative Economic Systems Aschheim 
Critical expos yf f lamental economic concepts and theories of capita 
n, and fascisn 
Economy of the Soviet Union ian, Hardt 
Analys ind review f the ecor I 1€ lopment anc t the 
viet n from the pre-revolutionary pe d t eg Fa 
Comparative Communist Economic Systems an, Hardt 
Analys nd r ew f the « ymic development and performance of the 
East Europea momies in the post-World War period. Soviet-tvpe and 
ilternatix à g models. Prerequisite: Econ 133 Spring 
Natural Resources and Environmental Economics Yezer 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


7 Economic History of Europe (3) 


mental resources investigation OI a tual and optimal resource allocation 
across uses and time; review of arguments tor publi« intervention. 
(Spring) 

Women in the Labor Market (3) Haber 
Application ot the theory of the hou ehold and investment in human ¢ apital 
to female labor force partic ipation, marriag' ind family formation analysis 
of sex discrimination Spring 

Labor Economics (3 Haber 


Analvsis of labor supp! ind € nd; measurement ind theory of inemploy- 
3 ane 


ment; occupationa! choice 
polic ies (Fall) 

Sharkey 
Joint offering of the Economics nd | partments Eur ypean economit 
ment sil e Middle nphasis on the pert d following the 


develo} 
ct upon the 


Industrial R 
societies of Europe 
Health Economics 
Analy yf the rmination of p T i I oductivity 
health services sector of the e 
Economic Development | 3) 


'conomic pro j derdeveloped 


Baily 
in the 


hyn Smith 
economic 


theories of de nt and empi jl T suremen ] lopment prob- 


lems 

Income Distribution (3 Haber Goldfarb 
An analysis of the dis! bution of income with focus on policy issues relating 
to wealth and poverty (Spring 

Urban and Regional Ec onomics (3) Yezer 
Analysis ot the detern nts of urban growth an evelopment; firm loca- 
tion; the funct i 

Industrial Organi ation (3 

Analvsis of market ucture, conduct, and perio! mance of firms in 


Kwoka 
; market 
economy, with emphasis on case studies of U.S. industries (Fall) 


Government Regulation of the Economy K woka 
j 1 | in the Americ economy: 


Economic anal 

Prerequisite: Econ 158 or 101 (Spring 

Public Finance I (3 Cordes, 
Theoretical and it itutional analysis ot gove nt expenditures and i! 


Watson 
ter- 


governmental fiscal relations (Fall) 


2 Public Finance II (3) Cordes, Watson 


179-80 


Theoretical and institutional analysis i and debt manage 
ment (Spring) 

Economics of Human Resources (3] Stewart 
Economic analysis o! education and ; „arch and innovation, ane 
related contemporary | blem (Fall 

Introduction to the Economy of the People’s Republic of China (3) Y 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy Appraisal of 
performance and analysis of problems of development (Fall) 
Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) 

Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy (Spring) 
U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
joint offering of the Economics and History Departments Process of e onomie 
growth from € olonial times to the present Development of various se tors iD 
the economy and their interdependence. Econ 179: 1607-1865. Econ 18 
1865 to present (Academic year) 

International Economics (3- 3) Dunn, Pelzman, Anderso? 
Econ 181: International trade theory and international monetary theory. Eco? 
182: Continuation of international monetary theory; economic developme™ 


Staff 


(Academic year) 


185 


ECONOMICS 277 


Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Staff 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American econo 
mies (Spring) 

Proseminar in Economics (3) 
Research on major topics in economk theory, including the application ol 


Aschheim, Cordes, Stewart 


theory and analysis to policy problems. Open only to economics majors in 
their senior year (Fall and spring) 

Independent Researx h in Economics (3) Staff 
Under the personal direction of an instructor Limited to economics majors 
with demonstrated capability. Prior approval of instructor required (Fall 


and spring) 


Third Group 
Third-group economics courses (except 217-18 and 243) are designed for graduate 


students in economics or for other graduate students having had Econ 217-18 or 101 and 


102, plus any prerequisites spec ific to the particular course 


202 


History of Economic Thought ( 3) Hsieh 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic theory 
from Plato through the formulation of the Neoclassical Synthesis paradigm 
and contemporary revisions ot the Neoclassical Synthesis (Fall and 
spring) 

Microeconomic Theory (3—3) Goldfarb, Fon, Ye 
Econ 203: Demand, production, cost theorv. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or 
equivalent. Econ 204 Market structure, welfare, general equilibrium. Prereq 
uisite: Econ 203 (Econ 203 and 204 fall and spring) 

Macroeconomic Theory I (3) Barth, Bradley 
Alternative theories of income employment, and the price level; fiscal and 
monetary policy impacts; the role of expectations in the economy (Fall 
and spring) 

Macroeconomic Theo Barth, Bradley 
Continuation of Econ 205 Extensions of alternative models of income 
determination; application of analytic frameworks to the U.S. economy 
examination of uncertainty and policy strategy (Fall and spring) 
Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Review of cycle theory; empiri al analyses of U.S. economi fluctuations 
forecasting methods; policy issues (Fall) 

National Income (5 Kendrick 
Theory and measurement o! e onomic aggregates within an integrated 
accounting fran york; uses of accounts for mat roeconomic analysis and 
projections (Fall 

Capital and Growth Theory (3) Hsieh 
Growth models under both the p digm of the Neoclassical Synthesis and 
that of Post-Keynesian economics Other selected topics in Post-Keynesian 
economics and recent attempts to attain a new synthesis in ec onomic theory 
Prerequisite: Econ 205 

Analvtic Methods for Management and Policy I (3) Staff 
Primarily for graduate students in fields other than economics Various 
quantitative tec hniques, such as simulation, cost-benefit analysis, mathemat 
ical programming, and difference equations, and their roles in policy analysis 
are presented in a theoretical context and viewed in terms of their utility in 
the management/policy context Same as OR 235 Prerequisite: Stat 51 and 
Econ 217 or equivalent (Fall) 

Analytic Methods for Management and Polic; II (3) Staff 
Primarily for graduate students in fields other than economics. A more 
advanced treatment of the quantitative tec hniques introduc ed in Econ 211, 
including cost-benefit analysis and mathematical programming techniques 
Additional topics include applications of game theory, econometric model 


proe at M a E BI 


COURSES OF 


ing, and simulation models to policy analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 211 or OR 
5 (Spring) 

Survey of Mathematical Economics (3) Fon 
For graduate students fields other than economics. Differentiation, partial 
differentiation, and economic optimization problems Comparative statics. 
Input—output analysis. Difference, differential equations, and economic ap- 
plications. Prerequisite: one semester of calculus and Econ 217-18 
Mathematical Economics (3—3 Fon 
Formulation and application of mathemat models in economic theory: 
Prerequisite: a one-y i 5 sequence pen to undergraduates 
(Academic year) 

Survey of Economics (3 Holman 
Intermediate-level microeconomic / ntermediate-level 
macroeconomic theory (Econ 218) f uate students in s other than 
economics 4 218—fall 
and spring) 
Applied Economics (3—3 Adams 
Primarily for students in fields other than economics. An nsion of 
microeconomic welfare analysis to questions related to public and industrial 
concerns, including cost-benefit analysis, taxation, domestic regulation, 
urban issues, and the international arena. Some analvsis of macroeconomic 
policy questions is examined in Econ 222 Academi 

Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3 Aschheim, Barth 


Theory of monetary.po ithin the framework of contemporary American 


central bankir í y 
Rural Development Policies (3) Carroll 
Review of poverty-oriented rural development strategies in the LDCs. Theo- 


periences of land reform, peasant cooperatives, small-farm tech- 
nology, rural an linkages, and planning a rural service network (Fall) 
Rural Development Projects (3 Carroll 
Design-and evaluation of rural-based investment projects, including multi- 
sector approaches to integrated planning of rural reg , with case studies 
drawn from the experience of international agencies Prerequisite: Econ 233 
or permission ot tructor 
Energy Resources and Policy (3) Staff 
Consideration of economic and related policy issues directed at energy 
problems (Fall) 
Middle East Economics (3) Staff 
Survey of Middle East economics emphasizin > application of economic 
tools to selected issues of importance 
Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources (3 Holman 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and natural 
resources development and mana; 
Economics of Defense (3 H. Solomon 
Economic analysis applied to national security planning and objectives: 
Analysis of defense establishment problems, in luding manpower, the de- 
fense industry base, procurement policy (Spring) 
Labor Economics (3—3) Goldfarb 
Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and demand: 
Analysis of unemployment; unions; labor market discrimination. Econ 241 i$ 
prerequisite to Econ 242 (Academic year) 
Seminar: Human Resource Policy (3) 
The shifting composition of the American work force and its measuremen 
linking of work and welfare; preparation for work; evaluation of public 


Levitan 


investment in human resource development Open to undergraduates (Fall) 
Economics of Education (3) Staff 
Returns.to investment in education, allocation of resources to and within 
education, educational financing 


ECONOMICS 279 


245-46 Industrial Organization (3—3) Kwoka 


Econ 245: Economic theory and evidence regarding industrial market struc- 
ture, conduct, and economic performance. Econ 246: Economic issues in 
antitrust and government regulation of the U.S. economy. Econ 245 is 


prerequisite to Econ 246 (Academic year) 

247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) Staff 
Selected topics in regulatory and antitrust economics. Prerequisite: Econ 101 
or equivalent. Offered off campus only (Spring) 

248 Health Economics (3 Baily 


Demand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery industry; 
policy issues on regulation, efficiency, and allocation of health care services. 


(Spring) 
249 Seminar: Industrial Organization— 

The Telecommunications Industry (3) 

Structure, interrelationship, and function of the telecommunications indus- 


try within a changing regulatory framework. Offered off-campus only 


251 Economic Development Theories (3) Havrylyshyn, Smith 
Basic theories of economic growth and development. Emphasis on theories 
inspired by the development process in Third World countries (Fall and 


spring) 

252 Economic Development Planning (3) Havrylyshyn, Smith 
Development planning techniques and practice at both the macro and micro 
levels. Macro planning tools analyzed include input-output, multisector 
models, simulation, and linear programming. Micro planning includes the 
use of cost-benefit techniques in project analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 251 
(Spring) 

253 Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and govern- 


ment at aggregate and organizational levels (Fall) 

255 Economics of Technological Change (3) Staff 
Economic principles related to determining the proper federal role in 
influencing civilian-oriented technological change (Fall) 

257 Regional Economics (3) Yezer 
Study of regional planning and growth models, including input-output, 
programming, and econometric models used by planning agencies; analysis 
of interregional production, trade, migration, firm location, and pricing 
models (Fall) 

258 Urban Economics (3) 
Analysis of spatial relationships among economic activities within an urban 
area including the urban land, labor, and housing markets; urban transporta- 


tion models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions. Prerequisite: Econ 257 


Yezer 


or permission of instructor (Spring) 


259 Income Distribution (3) 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, including analysis 


of policies related to reducing income inequality (Spring) 
261 Welfare Economics (3) 

Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public policy; 

analysis of selected topics in public policy (Fall) 


263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy, including 


critical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures, and intergovern- 


Stewart, Carroll 


Stewart 


- mental fiscal relations (Fall) : i 

264 Theory of Public Finance II (3 Cordes, Watson 
Analysis of the effects of taxation on resource allocation and income distribu- 

... don; impact of the public debt (Spring) 

265 Seminar: Fiscal Policy in Developing Countries (3) Tanzi 


Examination of topics in the public finances of developing countries, includ- 
ing taxation, expenditure, and macroeconomic aspects (Fall) 


285—86 
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Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Hardt, Pelzm& 
An analysis of the Soviet-type economy. Issues discussed include growt 
strategy, investment and price policy, and foreign trade and aid strategy 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 
Seminar: Economic Theory and Development Hardt, Pelzmal 
in Communist Countries (3) 
An analysis of the application of the Stalinist model to Eastern Europe an 
the resulting reforms. Prerequisite: Econ 267 or permission of instruc 
tor (Spring) J 
Economy of the People’s Republic of China I (3) yin 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems Development ol 
the economy since 1949. (Fall) 
Economy of the People's Republic of China II (3) yin 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of development 
Prerequisite Econ 269 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
Economy of Japan (3) suf 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to Japan? 
development (Fall) 
Econometrics I: Introduction (3) 
Single-equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for testinf 
economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Topics include heteroso 
dasticity, serial correlation, and lagged dependent variables Prerequisit? 
Econ 123. Some exposure to matrix algebra is helpful, but not required. 
(Fall and spring) 
Econometrics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3) 
Simultaneous-equation models of economic behavior Optional topics 
maximum-likelihood estimation, limited dependent variables, and quantum 
response models. Prerequisite: Econ 275. Recommended: a course in matti* 
algebra (Spring) 
Laboratory in Applied Econometrics (3) Tros! 
Application of econometric theory. Use of econometric software. Each 
student will be required to write an empirical research paper. Prerequisit® 
Econ 275 or, with the permission of the instructor, Econ 123. 
Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Application 9 
statistical methods to economic data. Regression, analysis of variance, a 
nonparametric techniques are used to analyze economic data. Measures ® 
inequality, economic concentration, and forecast accuracy are discusse? 
Prerequisite: a one-year course in statistics (Fall) 
International Economics (3—3) Dunn, Pelzmat 
Econ 281: An analysis of standard models of international trade, commerci? 
policy, factor flows, and regional trade arrangements. Econ 282: Internation? 
finance, including alternative models of balance of payments behavior à? 
adjustment, payments accounting, exchange markets, and alternative ^ 
change-rate regimes. Prerequisite: course work in intermediate macro- à 
microeconomic theory 
onomic Development of Latin America (3—3) staf 
Econ 285: Diversity of structures of Latin American economies; relevan! 
theories; import substituting industrialization; inflation: problems of unde 
employment and income distribution. Econ 286: Structure of trade: prote" 
tion, exports, and economic development; regional and global econom^ 
integration; foreign investment, multinational enterprise, and technolog 
transfer. (Academic year) 
Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) : 
Same as Anth/Geog/Hist/Span 287, and PSc 24 Interdisciplinary seminal 


each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected key theme. May d | 


Trost 


staf 


repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall aP 
spring) 


ECONOMICS 281 


290 Principles of Demography (3) Boulier 
Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; methods for analy 
sis of population size, distribution, and composition; determinants and 
consequences of population trends. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 290 (Fall) 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3 Boulier 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; population 
estimates and projections; estimation of demographic measures from incom- 
plete data. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 291 Spring) 


98 Reading and Research (3 
Limited to master’s degree candidates Fall and spring) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3 


(Fall and spring 
Fourth Group 
Fourth group economics courses are limited to graduate students and are primarily for 


ind may be repeated for 


doctora] candidates. They are offered as th 


"redit with permission ot the instructor 


105 Seminar: Macroeconomics Barth, Bradley 


Selected topics in macroeconomi I 
310 Economic Methodology (3 Staff 
Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical issues in economic 
theory. Prerequisite: six semester hours of graduate courses in economic 


theory 
312 Seminar: Price Theory (3 Staff 
Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles 
313 Seminar: Economic Thought (3) 
Continuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic thought 
315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3 H. Solomon 
Intensive study of selected topics, including economic activity analysis, risk 


Hsieh 


and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: Econ 215- 
16 

321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim, Barth 
Recent developments in monetary theory economics 

)41 Seminar: Labor Economics (3 Staff 


1 nd nol 
theory and policy 


Current problems in 


145 Seminar: Industrial Organization Staff 
Review of recent literature and current policy issues. Admission by permis- 
Sion of instructor 

48 Topics in Health Economics (3 Staff 


An in-depth treatment of advanced topics in health e Prerequisite 
Econ 248 or permission of instructor 

351 Seminar: Economic Development (3 Staff 
Analysis and review of recent theoretical work in the field, and/or selected 


ind 252 or permission 


topics of current policy interest. Prerequisite: Econ 
Of instructor 
363 Seminar: Public Finance (3 
Selected topi Ss Ol í irrent interest 
367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3 Pelzman 
j } theory as applied to the 


Cordes, Watson 


)I recent work nI 
with modification is taken as the primary 


logy wit 
Clive function of Soviet planners. Soviet economic 
I ( sed on this criterion. Prerequisite: Econ 203-4 

ind 267 or permission of instruct 
378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics Swamy 
Research s overing current econometric literature and special topics 

379-80 n m | y permission of i istruct Same as Stat 378 

eadings in Economic History (3—3 Sharkey 


Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments. Econ 379: American 


economic history. Econ 380: Modern European economic history Prerequi 


site: the appropriate second group preparation and consent of instructo! 
(Academic year) 
390 Seminar: International Economic Theorv (3 Stal 


Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral st idents. Examination 


recent contributions in this field 

91 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) Staf 
l'opic seiected Irom irrent significant policy problems 

98 Advanced Reading and Research (ar Stal 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examint 
tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring 

99 Dissertation Research (arr Stal 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. Mav be repeated fot credit 


(rali and spring 


EDUCATION E 


adler, J.G. Boswell (Chairman), C.E. Vontress,® 


Professors M.N. Rashid L.H. Elliott, | 
Kavruck (Emeritus), D.A. Moore, L. Winkler, D Linkowski, F.J]. Brown, E.P. Kulawi& 
E.W. Kelly, Jr., S.R. Paratore, R. Ferrante, G.L. H irrworth, E.J. Gleazer, Jr. (Visiting 


M.A. Burns, J.C. Heddesheimer, G.W. Smith J.A. Greenberg, R.I. Peterson. D$ 


Hawkins, J.D. Hunt, G.D. Wiggs, J.D. Fife 
Adjunct Professor R.C. Rist 
Professorial Lecturers D. Iwamot A.C. Jensen, D.D. Darland, E-L. Shafer 


Associate Professors D.H. Holmes, R.A. Luke, E.R. Lilly. C.H Hoare 
Associate Professorial Lecturers S.S. Beck, D.I Edgell, C. Gerhard 
Assistant Professor P. Finnerty-Fried 
| turers M.R. Phelps, P. Callas, E. Zuniga, S.] Knight 
C.B. Stapp, T.J. Martin 
See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of study leading? 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Devel pment, Master of Arts ™ 


nent, Master of Arts in Teaching. Educatior Specialis! 


Assistant Professorial Le 


Instruc 


] | ind Tourism for courses in that field. which ® 
idministered by the Department of Education 


First Group 


9 Techniques for A« 
he course is divided into three modules, which may be 


iddresses the a quisition, retention, and utiliz 


quiring Meaning from College Texts (0) 


aken in sequence ? 


individually. Each module 


! 3815 
ion of meaning as presented in college text r iaterials. Analysis and svnthest 


ion into verbal and written discourse are emphasized Each 

ves n evaluation of his or he r college-level reading ability 

st equired, for which a $10 fee is charged. Tuition ® 

1 e rate of edit h« for each module í 

10 Introduction to Education and Human Services (3 Boswell and Sta! 

The s ot education and human services is defined from historic? 

philosophical, and cross-cultural perspect Field trips and guest speaker? 
Field work is required (I ill and spr 4 

Introduction to Human Development I (3 stat 

Lectures and field work. All aspects of development through ad ;lescence 

hild study tech que Tw to three hours weekly field experience P 

ippropriate setting Fall and spring : 

2 Introduction to Human Development II (3) Hoar 

Adult development from young adulthood t old age. Dominant psycholog" 

ul, social, and physical competencies; motivational char ; coping styles 

maladaptive behavior. Three hours weeklv field « xperience in approprial 


/5 Introduction to Rehabilitation (3 Finnerty-Fried 
Overview of rehabilitation profession, including philosophy, history, ethics 
legislation, settings, and practice Fall 


87—88 Sign Language and Deafness (3—3 Staff 
Basic expressive and recept ll nguage of the deaf. Discussion 
of issues and implications of deafness. Same as HKLS/SpEd 87—88 


100 Spec ial Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr Staff 


Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 


credit Fall and spring 


Second Group 

Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140 
elected in the senior year 
Substantial preparation in the t 
of credit vary with license requ 
Educ 104, 105 for elementary majors; Edu 


144, and 146 are special methods courses that are to be 
ol curriculum after 


in the second: 


requirements and hours 


4 is concerned. ( 
ints. Prerequisite to all special methods courses: 


131 for secondary majors 


104 Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3 Staff 


Principles, theory, nature, and course of learning ind teaching processes 
namics of teaching and 


Examination and analysis of the strategies and 
learning in behavioral settings. Three-hour field work sessions (Fall and 
spring) 


105 Soc ial Issues in Educatiun and Human Services (3 Boswell and Staff 
nd human services, contem- 


Historical and social development of education 


porary issues, inte rrelati human service institu 


onship of educational and 
ns, and issues. Field work is required 

Prerequisite: Educ 50 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
110 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3 Horrworth 
Introduction to methods, te iques rials, and activities essential to a 
ding program. Prerequisite: Educ 104 and 105 or 


tions, policy consideratio 


good elementary school rea 
teaching experience 

11 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 
^ comprehensive block course that includes d 


2e arts, so 


3 to 18 Moore and Staff 
nostic reading, mainstream- 


ing, mathematics, science, langui nusic, art, physical 


education. Pre-student teaching one and one-half days a week. Pre requis: 
1 senior standing Fall 


Educ 71, 72, 104, 105; and seni 
112 Measure ^ment and pis eons J 


Staff 


Basic evaluative measurement techniques: selection, administration, and 
interpretation of and iudised tests; test construction, evaluation procedures, 
statistical analysis Fall and spring) 

Staff 


113 Elementary School Art (3 


Lecture and laboratory (3 hour: ed). For undergraduates 


field work (as arr: 


in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. Material fee, 
$5 (5pring) 
118 Eleme ntary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis and Instruction (3) Horrworth 


jures aimed at individuali zing and improving 


} my phasis on diagnostic procedur 
classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 110 or equivalen (Fall and 


spring) 
20 Experimental Course in Education and Human Development (arr.) Staff 
ses. May be repeated for credit 


n the Schedule of Clas 


Topic to be announced 
provided the topi differs 
121 International Experiences (1 to 6 Staff 
Travel to a foreign country for study of 
124 Communication Skills (3 
it of communication skills in the 


Theory and practice in the developmen 
icepts; teaching strategies and techniques; institu- 


museum. Educational concepts 
Admission by permission of the instructor 


1 specific topic 


Staff 


tional liaison and group process 


125 Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3 Staff 


] Use of the museum for knowledge and enjoyment; museum objects 4 
| p ary JUTCE etings ).( irea art, history, and science museums 
128 Children's Literature Stall 
Lectures, discussion, and field work. Classics as well as newer books tor 
children and youth are explored. Significant authors and illustrators af 
highlighted (Spring , 
i 129 Critical Social Issues in Literature for Children and Youth (3 Stall 
| Content evaluati t book i ling issues such as ethnicit sexism, 
] family problems, handicap; onditio leath, an e rol fantasy 
i ver ; reali 5 I 
! 131 Secondary School Principles and Methods Kulawiet 
For seniors. Classroom management and teac? ! techniques fo initiating 
l uiding, and evaluating learning activities woup work to be ranged 
Prere« te: Ed 104 and 105 (Fal 
2 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (3 or t staff 
| t ) ised teachi 1 elected prekinderg 1 or kindergarten 
i iCcre ted scho« ina Admission I permi n ot in tructor 
Prerequisite: Edu l equivalent; Educ 150, 152, 1 154 Fall and 
i JL MI " 
| Supervised Experience in Education and Stall 
I Human Development Services (3 t 
I Field work, intern ), and instructional practice: (1) adult education and 
human resource development (Wiggs); (2) college student de elopment 
| xperien« Burn atio Greenberg i iseum education 
| va in ) ise Heddesheimer Admission by permission ol 
| instruct Fall and spring i 
34 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) Kulawiec and Stal 
For senior Admission by permissio f instructor. Prerequisite Edu‘ 
1 Fall and sy $ 
| 135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 or 12 Moore and Staff 
| Supervised teaching in the elementary school for one semester. Seminar 10 
seniors. Admission by permission of instructor Prerequisite: Educ 111 oF 
equivalent (Fall and spring 
| 136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) Staff 
l Lecture (2 hour field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester hours ™ 
| English Spring ^ 
137 Teaching Speech (3 Stafi 
| Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in 
] speech or permission of instructor opringj 
138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) Staff 
i Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours) Prerequisite: 24 semester hours ot 
social studies Spring : 
139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) Stati 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours Prerequisite: 24 semester hours ot art 
] Material fee, $5 (Spring) 
; Staff 


Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours) Prerequisite 


+ 


mathematics throug? 


, 3 0 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours í 
science (Spring) 


calculus (Spring) 
142 Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) staff 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of music courses v 
| 144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3 Kulawie 


Kulawiee 


Da 


Teaching Foreign Languages (3) " 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours) Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of on 


| foreign language (Spring) 
f 


150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education | Staff 
id objectives of nursery schools 


and 


Historical development, philoso] 
kindergartens, and d re; explorati f temporary programs 
for schools in the U.S. and abroad 


models with curriculum 


Admission by permissior 
52 Early Childhood Curriculum (3 Staff 
Rationale, development, content approaches, programs, and materiais in 
language arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic 
ss I structor Fall 


education. Admission by perm 


153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3 Staff 
Planning, reporting cords, teacher-child and teacher-family interaction 
diagnosis and evaluation, w 1g W fessionals and parents. Em 


T bv permission of instruc 


phasis on 
tor 5prir 
154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3 


Interaction with nmunity agencies and resources for services; equipment 
] 


Stall 


t 


eaching the 1 


i methods for 


n mater 


play activities, curricul 
young child. Admission t 
162 Foundations of Counseling (3 


nitions, scope, p 


of instructor opring) 


Heddesheimer, Winkler 


iples, historical background 


iy; deli 


[Introductory su 
Fall and spring 


Winkler 


organization, services, emerging trends, and issues 


163 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) 


Mental health problems; emphasis on needs ot counselors teachers, and 

thers working with children and adolescents (Fall and spring 
171-72 International Education (3 Moore 
educational systems and cultures. Research 


Survey of selected foreign 


o develop world-mindedness. Embassy resources 


techniques, and materials 


utilized 
73 Comparative Education (3 
A systematic investigation of the edu 


Kulawiec 


ational structure and practices ol 


the world. Emphasis on 


selected representative school systems throughout 


development of a methodology for comparative study Fall 


178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3 


committees, selection of 


Nadler, Luke 


Same as T&T 178. Use of design committees, steering 
resource people, site selection exhibits, and relation to supplier per onnel 
ing the core of the conference and related confer 


Special attention t 


ence activities Spring and summer 
180 Computer Literacy (3 Staff 
Classroom presentations [« hanging computer utilization, computer terms ind 
practices, ac ademic/administrative computer applications) and sessions in 
iding hands-on experience with comput- 


the microcomputer itory 
er-assisted instruction, introduction to BASIC, and a supervised individual 
project. No previous computer experience required. May be taken for gradu 
ate credit. Material fee, $30 Fall and spring 


182 Organization and Administration in the Human Services (3) 
Introduction to organizational theory and program administration in non 


ruitment and development, fis« 


school agencies, staff recruit il operations, person 


ot effective commu- 


l 


facilities, and maintenance 


nel and program supervision 
193 i "RÀ relations (Spring 
` esearch and Independent Study (arr 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member 
198 Power, Leadership, and Education (3 


The nature of power leadership, and education; the relationship of power to 
the exercise of power and 


Stafi 
(Academic year) 
Boswell 


pr 
leadership; the essential nature ol education in 
leadership in a democratic setting (Fall 

) . : : aim 

200 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr.) 


Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


Third Group 


] Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution i prerequisite t0 
| all third-group courses in education. Adequate professional preparation is prerequisite t0 
i ill third-group courses in education except for those courses limited to students in the 
i M.A.T. degree 1 Undergraduate students in their senior year may enroll in third 
} roug urses with permission trom t l tructor 
f /01—2 International Education (3—3 Moore 
l A study of a selected sample of foreign education systems as they reflect 
Í ilture, history, values ind current changes in the world today: 
Research techniques and resources to develop a global frame of reference 
| Foreign resources utilized Summer 
| 203—4 Comparative Education (3—3 Kulawiet 
] ^ systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices of 
| selected representative school systems throughout the world. Emphasis 08 
f development of a methodology for comparative stud: (Academic year) 
205 Foundations of Curriculum Development (3) Staff 
f For experienced teachers. Curriculum research and design, issues and trends 
comparison of curriculum patterns, curriculum development in subject areas: 
! and group consideration of current field-related problems (Fall 
j 207 Instructional Materials, Media, and Resources (3 to 6 Staff 
| Review of technological contributions to education. Examination of current 
and emerging developments. Framework for study of selection, utilization 


integration, and evaluation of audiovisual media in the teaching/learning 


process (Summer) 
Rashid 


208 Human Development 
development and behavior throughout the life spam 


Consideration of humar 


emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary research 
Fall and spring) 

209 Child Development Rashid 
| Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior Practical 
I implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge about 

childhood (Fall) 
| 210 Adolescent Development (3) Rashid 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Pract: 
| cal implications of research in dis iplines contributing to knowledge about 
adolescence (Spring) 
212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Kavruck, Smith, and Staff 
| Survey Measurement and Research (3 , 
f Introduction to measurement techniques and evaluation. Emphasis on appli 


cation and interpretation of data gathering techniques and dest riptive statis- 


i tics 

f 213—14 Western Educational Thought (3—3) Boswell Darland 
Following the themes of certainty equality, and progress, this course exam- 
ines the ideas of selected philosophers in their historical context and relates 
them to education. Educ 213: From Sumer to the Enlightenment: Educ 214 


From the Enlightenment to the present with concentration on the America® 


experience (Fall and spring) x 
215 Practicum for the Gifted (3 or 6) Rashid 


A culminating supervised experience in a variety of settings for students i! 

the M.A. program for the gifted. Admission by permission of the instructor 
216 Advanced Study of the History of Education (3) Boswell, Darland 
Individually planned program of study on topic of student's interest. Prered* 
uisite: Educ 213—14 or the equivalent 
217 Advanced Study of the Philosophy of Education (3) Boswell Darland 
Individually planned program of study on topic of student's interest. Prered- 
uisite: Educ 213—14 or the equivalent 
218 Social Foundations of Education (3) 
The relationship between school and society explored: social, economic, añ 


Kulawiet 


| 1 


politica t ot schooli as well as forces that shape policies and 
chool cu la. ( rte sut studied with implications for the 
future 
220 Experimental Course in Education and Human Development (arr Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for redit 
provided the topic differs 
221 International Experiences (1 to 6 Stati 
Travel to a foreign country f ecific study and earch. Admission by 
permis f the instru 
22 Foundations of Reading Development: K-Adult (3 Horrworth 
Basic th« es and processes of reading acquisition; linguistic ognitive 
developme socia ind allective bases ot reading; varieties and influences 
f media and instructional strategies 
223 Reading Instruction in Content Areas: Horrwortl 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools (3 
Emph 1 ba structional methods i media; teaching demon 
stra 8 asi g and study skills in content subjects; study of 
readability of content materia re arch pplication of formulas. (Fal 
4 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading: K-6 (3 Horrworth 
Classroom teaching and testi echnique € T te ier insti 
tion of informal tests; adm t nd interpretation of informal 
est 1 el jeasures ol 1à electing and planning activities 
suitable for correction of specific problems. Prerequisite: at least one previous 
course 1 reading Spring 
226 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading in Secondary School (3) Horrworth 
Application of instructional strategies and techniques Educ 223 and 224 
onstruction of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpretation of 
informal and standardized tests; study and evaluation of materials and 
teaching procedures; application of readability formulas; class demonstra 
tions of teaching strategies. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3 Staff 


Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important prob 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school (Fall 

228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education Staff 
Current trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, mathe 
matics, science, music, art, and physical education (Spring 

230 Managing Computer Applications (3 Ferrante 


rs in education and human services 


For manag prospective 


automation of their operations. Students will 


who are concerned with tl 
inciples needed to design, implement, and manage ar 


1 
permission of instructor (Spring and 


le 


acquire the basic p 


information system 


Summer) 
234 Curriculum Design and Development for 
Individualized Learning (3) 
Practical application of individualized instruction theories and methods 
and revision ot elementary 


Horrworth 


through design development, implementation 
and secondary level self-instructional packages 


235 Analysis of Teaching (3) 
Teaching as work: di I 
mentation, feedback on both studer 

236 Technical Programs in Human Resource Development (3) Staff 

ype of human resource development technical 


Ferrante, Kulawiec 


skills, program planning and imple 


and program (Fall) 


Analysis of the nature and sci 
training in industry, government organizations, and labor unions. (Spring) 
“37 Designing Technical Training Programs (3) Wiggs 
Applications of instructional systems development design models for techni 

cal skills training programs (Summer) 
239 International Programs in Adult Learning (3 Staff 
lult education, human resource 


The use of adult learning programs (adul 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


development, higher education, etc.), in various parts of the world, as 
provided by international agencies, multinational companies, and public 
foundations. Emphasis on national development, social problems, economic 
growth (Spring) 
Proposal Writing (3) Ferrante 
The preparation of proposals for educational, business, and industrial appli 
cations, including those submitted for funding. Many styles and formats are 
illustrated. Each student will prepare a proposal in cooperation with an 
organization or agency (Fall and summer) 

ucation of the Gifted and Talented (3) Rashid 
Nature and discovery of giftedness, provision for the gifted in educational 
settings. Research findings and issues 
Fundamentals of Educational Administration (3) Brown 
Organization, structure, and governance of public education; federal, state; 
and local responsibilities. Basic administrative/leadership theory. Roles and 
functions of school administrators (Fall) 
Human Relations in Educational Management 
Principles and practices in human relations for teachers, administrators: 
other school personnel, parents, and community leaders. Current theoretica 


Staff 


and research findings; applications to social change; techniques of working 
with individuals and groups 


Administrative Issues in Urban Education (3 
Administrative strategies and practices appropriate to problems of urban 


Staff 


schools (Summer) 
Postsecondary Career Education (3 
Development, current concepts, « icies involved, problems, and trends in 


Greenberg 


vocational, technical, and occupational education in the United States, with 
emphasis on the community colle (Spring 


Supervision of Instruction (3) 


Study of interdisciplinary foundations of supervision Special attention to the 
a 
é 


Staff 


| 
function of theory, change, individual and group relationships in organi 
tions, staff influence processes, talent utilization, and evaluation of programs | 
and staff (Summer) | 
Drug Treatment and Resources (3 Staff 
Individual, social, and cultural factors related to drug abuse and its treatment. 
Counseling Substance Abusers (3) Staff | 
Crisis intervention, self-help groups, family therapy; individual and group 
counseling applied to substance abusers 
Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler 


Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 


organization, services, emerging trends, and issues (Fall and spring) 
Organization and Administration of Counseling Services (3) Vontress 
Principles and procedures for designing and implementing counseling Se 
vices. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

3 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) Winkler 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Development 
of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent (Fall anc 
spring) 

The Middle School (3) Kulawiee 
Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, the 
teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the school fol 
the preadolescent (Fall) 
Second Education (3-3) Kulav 
Examination of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosophical 
bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention to « ontempo" 
rary problems and practices (Alternate academic years) 

257 Career Development and Information (3) Vontré 
Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of work 


;jec 


EDUCATION 


procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, and occupa- 
tional information Fall and spring 


258 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3 Heddesheimer, Vontress 


Theories 1 practices of counseling. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in 
counseling, including Educ 253 and 257 Fall and spring) 

259 The Principalship, K-12 (3 Staff 
^ general introduction to tl Administrative tasks and proce- 
dures are stressed, together 1 th I's » in handling educational 
ssues and problems. Prerequisite (Fall 

260 Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) Staff 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review oi mo lern supervisory 
concepts, including practices in schools. Prerequisite: Educ 248 (Spring) 


261 Practicum in Counseling and Human Development (3 Rashid and Staff 
ng majors and human development 


separate sections offered [or lir 
majors. Prerequisite: Educ 258 for cou I 1ajors; permission ot instructor 
for human development majors spring 


262 Internship in Counseling and Human Heddesheimer, Rashid 


Development 
Separate sections offered 


by permission of instructor (Spring 
Nadler, Luke, Wiggs 


for counseling majors and human development 


majors. Admission 
263 Human Resource Development: 


Training and Education (3 
I histori i backgrounds roles )İ human resource 


Conce] 


developme rogram areas. Prerequisite: adequate professional 


g, education, and development 


ce in trair 


preparation or experien 
Fall and spring 

264 Design of Training Programs in 
Human Resource Development (3 


Training, education, and development progr 
iceptual model. Field work. Prerequi 


Nadler, Luke, Wiggs 


for various client systems 


will be planned using critical-ever 


site: Educ 263 and permission ot instructor (Spring 


265 Futurism and Education (3 
An introductory study of futurism: philosophy 
concepts are explored through readings, 


Kulawiec 
ontent, methodology, and 


application. Major discussion, 


games, simulations, and films 

267 Human Sexuality for Counselors (3 Winkler 
The purpose of this course is to increase the awareness and understanding of 
sexuality as it relates to counseling in contemporary society 

268 Family Counseling (3) 
Ihe family as a system 
Didactic presentations, role | 
(Spring) 


469—70 School Business Management (3—3 
Educ 269: Philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of school business 


management. Educ 270: Practicum in school business management. Educ 269 


Winkler 
how it affects the client and how the client affects it 
iving, and work with simulated families 


Brown 


is prerequisite to Educ 270 (Academic year) 
271 Policy-Making for Public Education (3) 

The nature of educational policy: the role of single-interest groups, the courts, 

legislative bodies, administrative bureaucracies, and professionals in estab- 

lishing parameters and allocating resources. Analysis of specific techniques 


Boswell, Ferrante 


of policy formation (Summer) 

272 Educational Planning (3) Staff 
An examination of the planning movement in education: its historical 
development and the recent shift in premises, context, and expectations. 
Different approaches to the planning process; its relationship to the concepts 
of systems and futurism; participatory, sectorial, and regional aspects; role of 

research, and overview of main analytical techniques currently in use. (Fall) 


NP QM a M Mae 


e a i a at on 


73 Pre-Service Teacher Education (3 Staff 


Program development, governance, issues, trends Fall, alternate years} 
274 In-Service Teacher Education (3 Staff 
Continuing professional development of educators ists and benefits tO 
society, promising programs and practices rrent f Spring, alter- 

late years) 
Brown 


) School Finance (3) 
ind federal roles. 


Issues in financial support of public education. Local, state 


3udget development and administration 


76 Public Relations in School Administration (3 Brown 


Ihe function, purposes, and resources of school pu 


t 


blic relations. Develop- 
tivities. Theory 


ment of skills in planning public relations programs and a 


and practice of eftective communication 
277 Dynamics of Change (3) Boswell 


An analysis of the process of change, particularly as it relates to educ ational 
policy. Comparison of theories; analvtical tools; historical precedent exam- 
ples of federal educational policies 


278 School Law (3 
Constitutional and statutory provisions for public school education; origi® 


Staff 


ind legal status of the local school unit; nature of the school board legal 
status of teachers and administrators; legal rights and responsibilities ® 
parents and pupils (Spring) 
79 Adult Education (3) 


Current concepts and objectives, hi 


Hoare 


rical development, agencies inv yived 


ims on all leveis—community through international 


personnel, clients, progra 
Fall 

280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) 
Jet itional needs for adults in school and non-school agencies; 
designing programs and instruction; budgeting and scheduling of adult 

Field work with sponsoring agency. Prerequisite: Educ 279 and 


Wiggs 


rmining edu 


programs 
ictor (Spring) 


ot instr 


perm sion 
281 Program Evaluation: Theory and Practice (3 


^ general introduction to the theory of evaluation of social 


Holmes 
programs 


associated with program evalu- 


Overview of evaluation models, methodology 
ition, and examination of evaluation in the context of political and social 
environments (Fal 


Rist 


res in social science 


(Fall and 


282 Introduction to Qualitative Research Methods (3) 


A general introduction to qualitative research procedi 


research. Application of qualitative methods, design, analvsis 
spring 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Burns, Greenberg 
History, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in higher 
education in the United States (Fall and spring) 

284 Administration of Higher Education (3 Burns, Ferrante, File 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universities: 
duties of trustees and administrators (Fall and spring) 


285 Education and National Development (3) Boswell 


assumption that education contributes to nationa 


Examination of the basi 
identity what 


development. In addition to economic growth and civi 
onstitutes national development in advanced industrial societies and sot 

eties moving to industrialism? What role does education play in promoting 
this process? Fall) 

286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) 
Seminar integrating advanced practices of museum education with curre 
scholarship in architectural history, material culture, social history, 8f 
women's studies. Extensive use of Washington museum resources. Open to 


undergraduate and graduate students (Fall) 


StapP 
nt 


93 


EDUCATION 


Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3 Staff 
For advanced students. Diagnostic and rre ork under pt ion 
Complete case study approach; selection and iluation of diag nd 
instructional materials and technic s for permanent file. Prereq te: Edu 
222 and 223, or 224 and 226 Academic vear 

289 Organization and Administration of Reading Programs (3 Staff 
For principals, assistant principals, supervisors, superintendents and reading 
teachers. Problems in ņ ining, reorganizing and improving the total reading 
program 

290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3 Staff 
For experienced teachers. Case studies of children and/or adults with severe 
ré ):blems ining and implementin tructiona rogram Ad 
mission by permission of instructor opring 

291 Educational Facilities Planning Brown 
Principles t school plant planning; site selection: evaluation of existir 
buildings; adaptation to curricular needs; building operation and mainte 
nance; disposition of surplus facilities; energy and ac essibility considera 
tions (Fall 

292 Practicum in Program Evaluation to € Holmes 
Supervised practical experience in field placen t Admission | ermis 
sion of instructor Fall and spring 

94 Research and Independent Study (3-3 Staff 
Individual researct ler guidance of a staff member. Pro 1 confer 
ences arranged with an instructor Academic vear 

295 Quantitative Methods II Paratore, Smith, Holmes 
Research Procedures (3 
Required of al indidates st legrees education. Analysis ol 
scientifi approaches to probler ducation valuation t researcl 
techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent (Fall and 

17 Personnel Administration (3 
Organization and administration of pers ims for edu 
institutions. Basic philosophv, principles ities, and functions 


299 


current issues > 


300 Thesis Research (3-3 Staff 


Required of M.A. in Ed.&H.D. degree candidates writing master's theses 


Fall and spring 

2 Quantitative Methods III: Holmes, Paratore, Smitl 
Inferential Techniques (3 
Educ 302 or Stat 105 is (f all doctoral students in educat 1 


Prerequisite: Educ 212 or a bas stics e and permission of instruc 
tor I ind st 
3 Data Analysis (3 
Use of computer lata an sis. For do I stud t it the disse 
inning stag Fall and spring 
304 Practicum in Supervision to 6 Staff 
Practical erience in supervis yf instruct Adr by permissior 
tru Fall and spri 
) Internship: Supervision (3 to € Staff 
Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty and school 
system integration jf theory 1 ict € Fall and spring 
06 Quantitative Methods IV: Holmes, Paratore, Smitl 
Advanced Research Design 
Required of all doctoral students in education. Evaluation and application of 
educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equivalent Fall 
and spring 
10 Museum Studies 
Study of the museum's functions and its educational roles. Admission b 


Dermissio ot instru 


e a er gm 


SB itn ee It 


MÀ nn A 


12 


43 


Staff 


Museum Audiences 


Study of the many audiences of many ages who use and enjoy museums; 
ippropriate museum and outreach practices int proposal writings Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor 

Internship and Seminar in Museum Education (6 Stapp 
Four-day-a-week placement in education departments in area museums 
Supervision and seminar are provided by George Washington versity 
faculty. Admission by permission of instructor 


Recent Developments in Elementary School Social Studies (3 Moore 
Research, techniques, materials and 


For experienced educational personne 
ry school social studies 


innovative programs relating to the effective elen 


curriculum. Admission by permission of instr 


Recent Developments in Elementary School Science (3 Staff 
For experienced educat il personnel. Research, techniques, materials and 
innovative programs relating the effective elementary school science 
curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor 
) Recent Developments in Elementary School Mathematics (3) Stafi 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials and 
innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathematics 
urriculun Admission by permission of insti tor Spring) : 
Practicum in Curriculum (3 to 6 Staff 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission ol 
nstructor. Prerequisite: Educ 205 or 325 Fall a ing) 
Internship: Reading (3 to 6 Horrworth 
Limited to master's degree tudent reading education. Experience in 8 
selected area of t t ermission of instructor I |] and 
spring 
) Internship: Reading (3 to 6 Stall 
Limited to doctoral students in education. Service in a school situation 
lirected | thé niversity's faculty and school systems; integration of theory 
and practice (Fall and spring 
+ Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3 Stafi 
Evaluation of reading ski it the college level. Development of ollege 
eading progran I iding d t ind teaching techniques, program 
al implementation. Prerequisite: Educ 226 or equivalent and 
) [ Į ty S } j 
; Curriculum Theory Stafi 
Examination of reviews and research studies in curriculum theory. Focus 0 
trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, and evaluation. Prere? 
uisite: Educ 205 Spring 
8 Selected Topics in International Education Moore 
Investigation of historical development of international education; researt h 
on selected topi ot genera! important to the field of international educa 
tion. Admission by pern on of instructor | 
9 Seminar in Program Evaluation (3 Holmes 
Contemporary problems and issues in ev ation of socia is: desig 
mplementati anal ind utilization Spring 
) Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3 Stall 
Historical developments; philosophy and objectives of nurser hools 
kindergarten ind day ire centers; exploration of contemporary program 
and models u plications for schools in the United State 
ind abroad Fa 
2 Early Childhood Curriculum (3 stafi 
Rationale, development, content, approache programs, and materials in 
inguag rts nathemati ien f It studies ind ,esthet! 
education Fall 
3 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3 stall 
Planning, report aint ecords, teacher-child and teacher-famil 


EDUCATION 


interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with paraprotessionais and 
parents. Emphasis on total classroom ecology opring) 


334 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) Staff 
rces, and equi 


Interaction with community agencies for services, resot 


physical facilities, play activities irriculum materials, and met! 
teaching the infant and young child (Spring) 

335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6 
Supervised professional acctivity in selected early childhood prog 


seminar. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in early childhood education and 


and spring 


permission of instructor Fall 
336 Clinical Practicum in Reading (3 to 6 
Supervised clinical experience in testing, tutoring, and teac hing. Approxi 


mately 120 clinic hours required. Admission by permission of instructor 


(Fall and spring) 
340 Methods of Policy Analysis in Education (3) Holmes, Rist 
Modes of analysis employed in the study of educational policy issues 
Alternative methods of analysis for policy formation, implementation, and 
Both theoretical and case study materials are used 


Horrworth 


impact assessment 

Prerequisite: Educ 295 (Fall and spring 

341 Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) Rashid 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Bruner, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical basis 


for planning instructional episodes appropriate at various levels—childhood 


through adulthood (Fall) 


342 Language Development (3 Rashid 
Nature of language acquisition and development; emphasis on sociolinguis 


tics and psycholinguistics most pertinent to education. (Spring) 
343 Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) Rashid 
Review and consideration of empirical research studies on selected topics in 
human development. Issues, instrumentation, and research needs in respect 

to each topic discussed. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

344 Adult Development and Aging (3) Rashid 
Theories and research on personality and cognition in adulthood and old age 
Emphasis on ev aluating research designs and methods and deriving implica- 
programs and selected professional roles 
Heddesheimer 


ires, demonstrations by 


tions of findings for gerontological 
352 Counseling Interview Skills (3 
Acquisition of generic counseling skills through lec 


l 
faculty, role plaving, and videotaping. Prerequisite: Educ 251 or permission 
r i è 


of instructor (Fall) 


353 Counseling Older Persons (3 
Special considerations and counseling emphases in regard to second careers 


Finnerty-Fried 


Summer 


retirement adjustments, death and d! 
154 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) 


Problems of and procedures 


Vontress 


for counseling culturally different clients 


Emphasis on counseling cultural minorities in the United States Spring 


and summer 
355 Counseling in Groups (3 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups. Tech 


niques and practice in group counseling Fall and spring) 
t f i 6 


356 Counseling and the Disciplines (3) 
ing. Explores the psychological, sociologi 


Heddesheimer, Winkler 


Staff 
For advanced students in counsel 
cal, economic, anthropoligical, and philosophical foundations of counseling 
Admission by permission ot instructor 


357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers 


others working with children and adolescents Fall and spring 


358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) Vontress 
Critical analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theories and consider 


Winkler 
and 


ation of their implications for practice. Intended for Education Specialist and 
} I 


Ss 


ee EPO LD tear 


n cap a scree 


JOURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Doctor of Education degree candidates whose area of concentration 1$ 
counseling. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 

Job Development and Placement (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Job development and modification placement of disabled persons. 
(Spring) ; 
Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation (3) Linkowski 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications (Fall) 
Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Vocational planning through work-sample assessment, testing, inter 
and observation. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent (Spring) à 
Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation (3) Linkowski 
Impact of disabilities and concept of normalization (Fall) 
Administration and Governance of Greenberg, Ferrante 
Two ar Colleges (3) 

A study of the community junior college, focusing on administrative patterns 
and national, regional, state, and local influences, as well as the theory an 
structure of two-year college organization (Fall and spring) 
Foundations of Rehabilitation (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Survey of history, philosophy, legislation, roles, and services. Visits @ 
selected field sites (Fall) 

Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) 

Field work of two full days a week; concurrent seminar (Spring) 
Internship: Rehabilitation Counseling (3—3) Linkowski, Finnerty-Fried 
Supervised practice of three full days a week; concurrent seminar. Prerequi- 
site: Educ 366 (Academic year) 

Professional Issues in Rehabilitation (3) Linkowski, Finnerty-Fried 
Seminar covering professional problems and ethical issues. Prerequisite: 
Educ 367 (Spring 

Administration of College Student 
Development Services and Programs (3) E 
An overview of student affairs administrative practices, including needs 
assessment, planning models, budgeting, policy development, program de- 
velopment, facility management, evaluation, and team building. Admission 
by permission of instructor (Fall) 


Internship in Higher Education (3 to 6) Greenberg 
Supervised experience in selected areas of college teaching: human resource 
development, adult education. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

The Community/Junior College (3) 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-vear colle 
and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal concerns, and 


Staff 


Burns 


Greenberg, Gleazer 
es, 


special problems of two-year colleges (Fall and spring) 
Cu t Issues in Higher Education (3) 

Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284 Spring) 

Foundations of College Student Development (3) 

College student development theories, practices, and problems, including 
historical overview and human development theories related to college 


Ferrante, Elliott 


Burns 


students (Fall) . 
Group and Organizational Theories (3) Burns 
Focus on theorists, including Argyris, Blau, Miles, Festinger, and Lewin, aní 


practical application of theories to various organizational settings and in@” 


viduals. Prerequisite: permission of instructor (Spring) 
Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) 


" $: 
Supervised practical experience in college student development program 


Burns 


Admission by permission of instructor Fall and spring) 
Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) 

For selected experienced teachers. Supervised field work relevant to Sti 
dents’ professional needs, to be arranged (Fall and spring) 


Boswell 


EDUCATION 295 


379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) Nadler 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult education and 


human resource development. Admission by permission of instructor 


(Fall and spring 
381 Adult Learning | 
Learning theories as 
t of age on learning; psychological, physical, and social 
l and spring) 


Greenberg, Luke 


j Wiggs, Greenberg 


lied to adults in individual and group learning 


transactions; effe 


environment in adult education situations I 


382 Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3 
Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning developing action 
n adult learning programs (Spring) 


adui 


oriented | 1ing situations i 
383 Interviewing/Counseling for Human Resource Developers (3 Staff 
Applications of interviewing, coaching, and counseling skills for the human 
others in various occupational settings 


resource development spec ialist a 


(Summer 
384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3 Wiggs, Luke 


strategies for adult learning programs in business, indus 
intarv and community organizations, and agencies 


Evaluation design 

try, government ( 
(Fall) 

385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) Fife 
Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotiations in higher 


education 

386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) Luke, Nadler 
Primarily for M.A. in Ed.&H.D. degree candidates. Current issues and trends 
in the fields of adult education and human resource development. Admission 


of others by permission of instructor (Spring and summer) 


387 Management of Adult Learning Programs (3) Wiggs, Nadler 


Program administration in school and non-school agencies, staff recruitment 


and development, fiscal operations, facilities, and maintenance ot effective 


community relations 
388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) Ferrante 
An analvsis of case studies related to administrative functions in colleges and 
universities 
389 Consultant-Client Relationships in 


Human Resource Development (3 
of the consulting process, consuitant client behaviors, and 


Nadler, Luke 


Examination 
dilemmas, using theory and held experience for individual and organization- 
al development. Prerequisite; Educ 263, 279; or approval of instructor 
(Fall and spring 


390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3 Fife 
higher education related to the legal 


Investigation of legal problems ir 
concerns, students, faculty, and 


structure of higher education, religious 
academic programs opring 

391 College and University Curriculum (3 Fife 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and 
trends in the higher education curriculum (Fall) 

392 Financing Higher Education (3) Staff 
Analysis of private e, and federal revenue sources; student aid, program 


incial methods and practices (Spring 


budgets and final 
394 College and University Governance (3 


Organizational and administrative struc 


Ferrante 
tures, patterns, and relationships in 


higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284 (Fall 


395 Problems and Practices in Educational 
Administrative Organization (3 to 6 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change ind evalua 
; f educational admini 1 i 
396 Internship: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6 
Service in a higher education situation directed by the University and the 
(Fall and spring) 


Ferrante, Fife, Greenberg 


tion 


Greenberg 


id practice 


OIE: 


pf 


PD: aS oe 


and o 


DP Vm 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


397 Internship: Administration (3 to 6) Brown 
Service in an educational institution or education-related program directed 
by the University’s faculty (Fall and spring) 

399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Brown 
Application of the theories and principles of administration to public and 
private schools. Field experience in a phase of administration and super 
sion. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
A master’s degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fourth-grouP 
courses. All fourth-group seminars are open to doctoral candidates or other post-master's 
degree students with approval of instructor. Study is individually planned on the basis of 
previous study and experience in the subject field to attain an advanced level of 
competence and to meet identified professional needs or field requirements 

Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring. Each course except Educ 401 
may be repeated for « redit 


401 Advanced Study: Ideas, Issues, and Boswell, Phelps, Rist 
Practices in Education (3) 
For precandidates for the Ed.D. Alternative means of responding to the 
complexities of the educational process. Topics will vary, but will concern 
education as an individual process and as sociocultural preservation am 
renewal. 
Seminar: Western Educational Thought (arr.) Boswell, Darland 
(Formerly Educ 401) 
Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) Rashid 
Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) Sta 
Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) Kulawiee 
Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Luke, Nadler, Wiggs 
Seminar: Higher Education Greenberg, Ferrante, Gleazer 
Administration (arr.) 
Seminar: College Student Development (arr.) Burns 
Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) Boswell 
427 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) Luke, Nadler, Wiggs 
2 Seminar: Administration, Curriculum, Brown 
and Supervision (arr.) 
Doctoral Internship in Counseling (3-3) Heddesheimer 
Seminar: Counseling (arr.) Sta 
Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) Holmes, Paratore, Smith 
Seminar: Reading (arr.) Sta 
Pre-Dissertation Seminar (3 to 6) Staff 
Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertation research 
design is necessary for successful completion of the seminar. Admission by 
permission of instructor 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of an approved 
doctoral dissertation under the direction of major advisor and dissertation 
committee. Prerequisite: Educ 490 


EDUCATION POLICY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Doctoral Committee on Education Policy 
A.V. Adams (Chairman), J.R. Henig, A.D. Kirsch, C.J. Lange, M.N. Rashid, C.T Stewart, 
Jr., J.L. Tropea 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program leading 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of education policy. The program is 
directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the School of Education an 
Human Development and from the Departments of Economics, Political Science, PSY 
chology, Sociology, and Statistics. 


This program is concerned with policy research and analysis as it relates to education 


1 
i 

broadly conceived. It is intended for those who wish to pursue or continue ac ademic 

s open ily to current 


Careers or careers in policy-making positions. ihe program 
is a field in the doctoral program in 


Students. For entering students, education policy 


Public polic y 


201-2 Seminar: Current Issues in Education Policy (3-3 Adams 
Review of interdisciplinary literature relating to current education policy 
issues with emphasis on ust esearch and analysis in formulating and 
evaluating policy 

222 Seminar: Topics in Education Policy (3 Adams 

Intensive interdisciplinary study of speciai topics in education poli V 
290 Advanced Studies in Education Policy (3 Adams 
Supen { interdisciplinary study and field work in a selected policy area 
Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (art 


ENGLISH 
Ir., J.H. Maddox, 


Professors P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.G. Allee, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Jr., R.N 


A.E. Claeyssens, Jr 
Associate Professors R.C. Rutledge, J.A. Quitslund (Chairman J.A.A. Plotz, C.W. Sten 


G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Paster, D. McAleavey, O.A. Seavey, G. Carter 
Associate Professorial Lecturers E.R. Garner, M. Morrison 
Assistant Professors A. Romines 
Adjunct Assistant Professors 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers N.S. Limprecht, T.G. Wallace 
Edmondson, E. Echeverria, M. Kirkland 
ir.. A.].B. Covarrubias, S.M. Spolarich, M.B. Bandas (Visiting) P 
L. lacobelli, M.A.P. Saunders, C.J. Demnitz (Visiting 


orgal 


M. Strom 
Adjunct Instructors M.¢ C. Meloni, S. Thomp 
son, J.K. Donaldson 
Connerton, M.E. Evans, ( 
Lecturers M.J. Lowel, J.S. Varden, D. Scarboro 
Lecturer in Creative Writing J.A. Alvarez 


Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lec 
Bachelor of majo American literature or English literature (field-of 
Study) or Ameri e. English literature, or literature in English (departmen 


t x ' x . 
al)—The following requirements must be tuin 
bian College of Arts and Sciences 


rding courses to be taken in 


.1. The general requirements stated under 
(Students should consult the departmental advisor reg 
into the social sciences and the 


b 
atisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation 


natural and mathematical sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses—t 51—52 or 61-62 71-72 or 191-92 

3. Required cours: ted areas 1 jriate, 3-12 semester hours, or 
Waiver of level 4 Hebre Latin, French, German, Italian 
Russian ir Spar s of r osophy and/or religion; (c) 6 semester 
hours of history pea orld 

4 Required f 

_\a) Field-of-study 1ination must be passed in either American or 
English liter it ear. Although no set pattern of courses 1$ 
Prescribed, student elve ind works from the 


ure. Proseminars in 


} 

ae chronological ure I 

Merican Liter Er h ngl 195-96, assist 
students in thei ^ } xa ation. Students who wish to be 


dd f i 
= ndidates for graduation with Special Honors in either American or English literature 
nust be in the field-of-stud 
up courses, of 


wi) Departmental major ng and 27 semester hours of second-grouy o 

hours of , nore than 6 hours may be taken in creative writing or composition The 2 

ment "t second-grou yurse as foll the icentrations within the depart 
n al major 

lige érican lite atur Engi 160 ther Engl 1t 62 nd 167; 3 hours in English 

: ds and 15 ad il I I aa I A rs > the lepal ment i whit h at | ast 9 must 


æ in Ameri 


298 


English literature—Engl 194; Engi 112, 128, or 130; 3 hours in American literature; and 
18 additional hours of courses in the department, of which at least 12 must be in English 


literature 


iterature in English—One course from each of the following categorie 


1. Maior authors: Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton (Engl 112, 127, 128, or 130) 


2. British and American literature before 1800 (Engl 111, 112, 125, 129, 130, 131 132, 
$3; 1 r 161 
|. 19th-centurv British and American literature (Engl 133, 134, 135, 136, 154, 161, 162, 
163, 167 
4. 20th-centurv British and American literature (Engl 137, 138, 139, 157, 158, 164 165, 
166, 168, 177, or 178 
With dej > ipproval, courses with appropriate subject matter may be taken in 
place of those specified abc Students take 15 additional hours of second-group 
courses, of which 6 may be earned by studying literature in a foreign language 
| Ei > hours of second-group literature courses, chosen in 
1 n the department 
writing—15 hours of second-group courses offered by the depart: 


) creative writing 


102 and at least 9 additional hours 


f Arts in the field of American literature or Master of Arts in the field of 


terature—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergraduate major 
r American literature, or 24 semester hours in English or American literature 


ibove the sophomore level 

juired: the general requiremer tated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences iding (1) 24 semester hours of course work planned in consultation with 
t department ı Master's Comprehensive Examination in American Of 


on an approvet 


ither a master's thesis (6 semester h 
jartment's graduate faculty, or, with the approval 0 


idditional semester hours of course 


English literatu 


of the dey 
of graduate studies, 12 

25 
Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.4% 


tor rected 
topic, directed 


the general 
I evel Two 
two 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American literature—Required 

the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
te foreign language, or Level One proficiency in 
f General Examinations in the following four 


requirements stated under 
proficiency in an appropria 


appropriate foreign languages; the passing 
fields: (1) early American literature—to 1815, (2) 1815-1900, (3) 1900 to present, (4) # 


fourth field, which may be either literary or interdisciplinary. Each student plans 4 


Students must maintain 8 


program in consultation with a departmental committee 


guality-point index of at least 3.25 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Ei 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; Level Two proficiency ™ 


ments stated under tl 
in appropriate foreign language, or Level One proficiency in two appropriate foreign 
languages; the pa Gene Examinations in four of the eight following fields: (1) 
jeginnings to 1500 guist ind history of the language; (2) 1500-1660; (3) 1660- 
1800; (4) 1800—1900; (5) 1900 to present; (6) drama, including Shakespeare; (7) criticism 
8) American lit: first three fields listed above under Doctor 9 
Phik in. the rican literature. Each student plans a program in 

committee. Students must maintain a quality-poin' 


index of at least 3.25 
lopment with a teaching field ™ 


Bachelor of Arts in Ei ition and Human Develo; 
i . " 
English—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the English option and the 
professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human Development 


Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


A 6-semester-hour t in literature, or equivalent, or permission of the instructor, »d 
| 115, 11^ 


ion to all second-group courses in English except Engl 


prerequisite tor admi 
160-61-62 191-92 


ard English Composition Achievement Test or the Test of 


Scores on the College Bo 
nt in Engl 9 or 10 and eligibility to waive the 


Standard Written English determine placem« 
requirement, according to the following schedule 


Achievement Test TSWE Placement 


650 and above or 8a 

520—649 or 45 

430—519 or 40—44 t Exam 

429 and below or 39 and below 

The admission of international st to any English course is determined by the 
EFL Placement Test. Students should v to the office of English for International 


Students to take this test (see Students from Foreign Institutions, under Admissions) 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

English for International Students offers several noncredit special courses in addition to 
those listed below. For further information, req gl 
International Students, George Washingto ni 

lon, D.C. 20052 


m brochur 


First Group 


15 Intensive Basic English (0) Wright and Staff 


] practical vocabulary, inte 


Introduction of basic grammatical 
ng speaking, listening, read ig skills. Ample practice is 
provided in the skill areas. Course meets fifteen class hours and three 


ir week. Students registered for EFL 15 will not 
»mic course. Tuition is charged at 


itored laborato 


be permitted to register for 


urs; ia 


the rate of seven semester h« laboratory fee, $60 


20 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0 Wright and Staff 
ar, reading, and vocabulary development; emphasis 


Continued basic grar 
on speaking and listening skills. Course meets seventeen class hours and 
three monitored laboratory hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 


will not ordinarily be permitted to register for any other academic course 


Tuition is charged at the rate : 
30 Intensive Intermediate English (0) 

Introduction of complex grammatical 

intensive reading, further vocabulary development, listening comprehension 
nversation skills. Course meets twenty class 


jf seven semester hours; laboratory fee, $60 
Wright and Staff 
structures, paragraph-level writing 


and note-taking practice, and í 
two laboratorv hours per week. Students registered in EFL 30 will 
i work without approval of the 


not be permitted to take additional academ W 


1 
hours and 


idvisor. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours; laboratory fee 


$30 

40 Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0 
Comprehensive review of grammatic al structures; composition focusing on 
outlining and techniques of exposition; strategies for analysis of unadapted 


Wright and Staff 


1 
FL 40 will not be permitted to take additional academic 


WOrK Ww 1 
with technical emphasis 


hours 
45 Semi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) Wright and Staff 


Prac tice in composition writing selec tive review of problematic grammatic al 
development of reading 


through use of 


ut approval of the advisor. Special-purpose sections are offered 


Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester 


Structures; introduction to research techniques 
study skills and expansion of vocabulary 


speaking, and 
lass hours per week. Tuition is charged at 


unadapted reading materials. Ten 


f five semester hours 


the rate 


—— en a 


50 English Composition/Research Methods for Wright and Staff 


International Students (3) 
An advanced-level « position course for international students showing 4 


per week 


high degree of academic proficiency in Engl Four class hours 
This course can be taken by international st idents in lieu of Engl 9 or 10 
Special-purpose sections are offered with business or technical emphasis 

Special fee, $25 
60 Advanced Oral Communication (3 Wright and Stall 
For ternational students wl lemonstrate high proficiency in | nglish 
Designed to develop conversational fluency through use of persuasive and 
nformative speaking and to provide instructi in interviewing techniques? 
group discussions. Instructional resources 


and in leading and participating in g 
rine articles, films 


topics from newspaper and magaz 


include contemporary 

interviews, and guest lectures. Meets four hours per week. Special fee, $25 
61 Advanced English Language Skills (3 Echeverria, Covarrubias 

Formerly U.S. Press and Culture, no credit) 

Advanced English language skills course, involving a study ot urrents Hl 

American thought, culture, and civilization. Discussions based on selecte 

texts and periodical literature. For students with scores of 45 or above on the 

EFL Placement Test. Meets four hours per week. Special fee, $25 

Wright and Staff 


0 Advanced Grammar Review (0) 
designed to identify an 


A ymprehensive review of English grammar 
explain features of English grammar that are troublesome to the student 
Meets five hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of three semester 
hours 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


First Group 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 


Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequately pre 
structure 


ats 


Dow and Staff 


pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in basi 
and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in Engl 10. Class me€ 


five hours per week. Special tee, 925 Fall and spring) 

English Composition: Language as Communication (3 

f expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorica 
yy analysis 


: Dow and Staff 


Study and practice 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, t " 
of selected current prose; library research procedure. At least one section 18 


Thurston Hall and is designed to integrate student 


reserved for residents of 
(Fall and 


experience with the study and practice of expository writing 


spring) 

11 English Composition: Language and the Dow and Staff 
Arts and Sciences (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques emphasis 0? 
the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and diction and on logi al though! 
bv analysis of selected readings on the nature of language and the arts anc 
sciences. A substantial research paper is required. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or I 
Students who receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12 9 


13 (Fall and spring) 

English Composition: Language in Literature (3) Dow and Staff 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative tec hniques throug 
sal complexities of stylistics in the 
f language 
] 9 or 
] 11 


critical writing; emphasis on the rhetoric 
sentence and diction by the study of literary genres, and of the use o 
in literature. A substantial research paper is required. Prerequisite: Eng 
10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 cannot receive credit for Eng 
or 13 (Fall and spring) 

English Composition: Language and Ideas (3) suf 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis on 


1: 


ENGLISH 


the rhetorical problems raised by different intellectual disciplines and 
different historical milieus. A substantial research paper is required. Prereq 


uisite: Engl 9 or 10. To be taken only in conjunction with Hmn 1 (Fall and 


spring) 


Second Group 
Lowel and Staff 


accounting; selected readings; weekly 
Eng! 11 and sophomore status 


100 Expository Writing in Accounting (3 
Business writing with a focus on 


ignated topics. Prerequisite 


exercises on de 
(Fall and spring) 

101 Advanced Expository Writing (3 Staft 

kly assignments based on students’ needs; 


ry writing; weekly assignm 


Tvpes ot exposit 
partic ular attention may be given to problems in the writing of term papers or 
11 or 12 (Fall and spring) 


theses. Prerequisite: Engl 
g for the Engineering Professions (3) Staff 
individual needs; particular attention 


graduate 
110 Expository Writin 
Weekly exercises based on studer 
given to problems in writing for technically sophisticated readers. Selected 


d spring 


readings 


Third Group 
Dow 


201 The Teaching of Composition (3 
Exploration of current theories governing the teaching of writing: weekly 
writing assignments; supervised experience in the classroom and Writing 


Laboratory (Fall 


CREATIVE WRITING 
102 Introduction to Creative Writing (3 
Initial course in poetry and/or fiction writing. Basic problems and techniques 
examples of modern approaches; weekly writing assignments; workshop 
liscussion of student writing. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, 


and/or conference di 
consent of instructor. Material fee, $5. Class size limited to 15 students 


McAleavey and Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
103 The Writing of Fiction—The Short Story (3) Staff 
nsent of instructor. The student should submit a 
(Fall) 
McAleavey and Staff 


Prerequisite: Engl 
writing sample to the instructor before registration 
104 The Writing of Poetry (3) 
Studv of imagination, diction, and poetic form. Exercises, readings in recent 
traditions and new modes, projects, and conferences; workshop discussion of 
students' own poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor Writing 
be submitted before registration. Material fee, $5. Class size limited 
(Spring) 


102; ce 


sample to 
5 students. May be repeated for « redit 


to 1 
Claeyssens 


105-6 The Writing of Plays (3—3 


Same as CmTr 105-6. Prerequisite: Eng! 11 
student should submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration 


(Academic year) 


or 12; consent of instructor. The 


Material fee, $5 per semester 
107 The Writing of Fiction—The Novel (3) 

Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103; consent of instructor 

submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration Material fee, 


Claeyssens 
The student should 


$5 (Spring) 

108 Advanced Poetry Writing (3) McAleavey 
Emphasis on development of voice, style, subject; intensive study of recent 
traditions and new modes. Workshop format, conferences. Prerequisite: Engl 


104; consent of instructor. Material fee, $5. Class size limited to 15 students 


May be repeated for credit 


"a 
——— 


302 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


First Group 
52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3 Rutledge and Staff 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical context; 


)1 


ion to various types and forms 0 


discussion of recurrent themes and introduct 
imaginative literature. Engl 51; Middle Ages through the 18th century Engl 
52: 19th and 20th centuries (Academic year) 
61 Tragedy (3) Carter, Paster 
is developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose 


Modes of tragedy 


fiction in literature from ancient to modern times Book of Job to Beckett. 


Carter, Paster 


62 Comedy (3) 
Modes of comedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose 


fiction—Chaucer to Borges 


Second Group 
111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3 Allee 
112 Chaucer (3 Allee 
(Spring) 
Allee 


115 History of the English Language (3) 


Development of the English language in a historical treatment of English 


grammar 
116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) Allee 
Celtic and Norse Fall) 
Allee 


117 Advanced English Syntax (3) 
I through various approaches. Emphasis on syntax, 


gr imal 


Study of English 


including analysis of special syntactical problems (Fall) 

120 Practical Criticism (3) Staff 
Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; introduction to 
mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction, and drama (Fall and 
spring) 

123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) Carter 

ion 


A study of ideas about the value of literature and methods of interpretat 


from Aristotle to the present, using King Lear as the central literary text. 
Quitslund 


125 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3) 
Maior authors from the late 16th century (e.g., Sidney, Spenser, Hooker; 


Nashe, Shakespeare, Donne), seen in relation to Continental Renaissance 


culture 
Highfill 


127-28 Shakespeare (3-3) 
Development of dramatic forms and recurrent themes. Engl 127: histories an 


comedies. Engl 128: tragedies (Academic year) 
129 The Early 17th Century (3) Reesing 
Poetry and prose to 1660, ex« lusive of Milton (Fall) 
130 Milton (3) Reesing 
(Spring) 
Highfill 


131-32 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) 


Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 1660-1740 Engl 132: 


1740-1780. (Academic year) 
Combs, Plot 


133-34 The Romantic Movement (3—3) 
Major figures and topics in English and Continental romanticism Engl 133: 


Blake. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and others. Engl 134: Byron, Shelley: 
Keats, Hazlitt, DeQuincey, and others (Engl 133— fall) 
Carter 


135-36 Victorian Literature (3—3) 
Bronté, Dickens; Tennyson, Browning, Arnoldi 


Engl 135: 1830—1865—E , 
Darwin, Carlyle, Ruskin. Engl 136: 1865-1900— Eliot, Hardy, Conrad; Swin- 
burne, the Rossettis, Morris; Pater, Wilde, the Nineties (Engl 135 fall) 


ENGLISH 


137-38 The 20th Century (3-3) Maddox 
Engl 137: Emergence of modernism in poetry, fiction, and criticism. Engl 138: 
Literature since the 1930s (Engl 137—fall) 


139 20th-Century Irish Literature (3 Maddox 
he achievements of Irish writers between 1890 and 1939, with emphasis on 


Yeats and Joyce 
5—46 Special Topics in English Literature (3—3) Staff 
Courses in English literature and related subjects reflecting current interests 


of individual faculty members. Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes; 

may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 
153-54 The English Novel (3—3) 

Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century 


155-56 The English Drama (3—3 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Historical survey, 1660 to 


Maddox 


Engl 154: 19th century 
Paster, Highfill 


present (Engl 155—fall) 


157 20th-Century Drama (3) 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 20th century. 


Paster 


158 20th-Century British Fiction (3 
183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition 
in Early Modern Europe (3) 
Same as Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187 


191-92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) 
Selected major works in various genres, read in translation and in entirety 
Engl 191: Iliad and Aeneid; dramas from ancient to modern times. Engl 192: 
Plato, Ovid, and Dante; medieval saga and romance; prose fiction from 
Cervantes to Mann. Open to freshmen and sophomores. May be taken to 
1l initiation into the humanities. 


Kennedy 


Paster, Seavey 


S Tum, 


satisfy the requirement for meaning 
(Engl 192—spring) 
194 History of English Literature (3) 
(Spring) 
195-96 Proseminar in English Literature (3—3) Paster, Quitslund 
For field-of-study major in English literature. Themes and conc s basic to 
the English literary tradition that draw connections between diverse works 


from the Old English period to recent times. (Academic year) 


197 Independent Study (3) Quitslund and Staff 
For exceptional students whose academic objectives cannot be accommodat- 


ed in regular courses. Students must obtain the Chairman's approval and 
arrange for supervision by an appropriate member of the department. 


(Fall and spring) 
Ganz and Staff 


198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) 
Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a 


thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in the field-of-study 
(Fall and spring) 


Reesing 


eo tome 


Pe Arey 


[Pristine cae ge 


major in English literature 


Group 
212 Studies in Chaucer (3) Allee 
213 Old English (3) Allee 
Old English grammar and readings 
214 Beowulf (3) Allee 
S Prerequisite Engl 213 or equivalent. 
215 Viking Background for Medieval English (3) Allee 
219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Allee 
Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in research. 
.... (Spring) 
223 ccm in Literary Criticism (3) 
all) 
227-2» Studies in 16th-Century English Literature (3) 
8 Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3—3) 


Carter 


Quitslund 
Paster 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


229 Studies in English Literature, 1600—1660 (3) Reesing 
Chief figures exclusive of Milton. (Fall) 
230 Studies in Milton (3) Reesing 
(Fall) 
32 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 
in the Romantic Movement (3—3) Plotz 
-36 Studies in Victorian Literature (3—3) Carter 
38 Studies in 20th-Century Literature (3—3) Staff 
(Engl 238—fall) 
-54 Seminar: The English Novel (3—3) Maddox 
256 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3) Highfill 
Studies in drama and theater of the Restoration and 18th century Held at the 
Folger Shakespeare Library 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


Fourth Group 

George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance 
18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central committee on which eae 
member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled in one of the Institute 
seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid Folger Institute Seminars are numbere 
301—12. Students wishing to register for these courses should « onsult the chairman of the 


English Department. 

301-12 Folger Institute Seminars (3) Staff 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit provided the topic differs 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


and 


Staf 


Staff 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


First Group 
Sten and Staff 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 
From 


Historical survey. Engl 71: From beginnings to the civil War Engl 72: 
the Civil War to present (Academic year) 


Second Group 

120 Practical Criticism (3) staff 
Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; introduction to 
mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction, and drama. (Fall an 
spring) 

160—61—62 Studies in American Literature (3—3—3) Seavey, Sten, Romine 
Same as AmCv 160—61—62. The shaping of America’s literary and cultura’ 
traditions as shown by major writers. Engl 160: The Colonial and Early 
National Periods: Bradstreet, Cotton Mather, Edwards, Franklin, Crevecoeu^ 
and others. Engl 161: The Romantic Period: Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne: 
Melville, Thoreau, Whitman, Dickinson, and others. Engl 162: The Realis 
Period: Twain, James, Crane, Howells; Wharton, Chopin, Robinson, an 
others. (Engl 160, 162—fall; 161—spring) 

163-64 American Poetry (3-3) Ganz, Combs, McAleav® 
Close examination of major American poems. Engl 163: From the beginnings 
through the early 20th century: works by Bradstreet, Taylor, Poe, Emerson 
Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, and others. Engl 164: The 20th-centUP 


| 


modernist poets: Stevens, Pound, Williams, Eliot, Ransom, Cummings 
Crane d others {Academic year 


Combs, Claeyssens 


165-66 American Drama (3—3 
Historical 1 cr 
ind Works 


and Strindberg that helped 


nificant plays and forms. Engl 165: The life 


e O'Neill and the dramatic techniques of Ibsen, Chekhov 
ry American drama; biograph 


ignincant and representative 


works of American thea luding plays by Clifford Odets 
Lillian He in, Willi Vilder, Arthur Miller, William 
Inge ennessee Williams gene O'Neill, Carson McCullers, and Lorraine 
Hansberry, and outstand examples of musical comedy 
Academic year 

167-68 The American Novel (3 Sten, Maddox 
Historical and critical study of major in the American novelisti 
tradition. Engl 1t From beginnings tl he 19th century: Hawthorne, 
Melville, James, Twain, Dreiser, Chopin, and others. Engl 168: The 20th 
century: Wharton, Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Lewis, Faulkner, and 
thers Academi i 

170 The American Short Story (3 Combs 

An extensive vey of short fict b wide variety of writers of the 19th 
and 2 ent it ) m rican; readings on the art of the 
short st ry DV writ is al | 1 te 1 itic 5 

171-72 Major American Writers Staff 
Each course may be repeated for credit pr l'opics 
announced in the Schedule of Classes 

173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3—3 Staff 
Eacl irse may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Topics 
announced in the Schedule of Classes Engl 174—fall) 

175-76 Special Topics in American Literature (3—3 Staff 
Courses in American literature and related subjects reflecting current inter 


ests of individual faculty members. Topics announced in the Schedule of 
Classes; may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 

| Contemporary American Literature (3-3) Ganz, Claeyssens, McAleavey 
Major and representative works, 1946—1980. Engl 177: poetry, fiction, and 
nonfiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Kerouac, Rich, Lowell, Plath, 
Mailer, Roethke, Baraka, Berryman, Ashbery, and others. Engl 178: essay 
short storv, and novel: Robert Penn Warren, J.D. Salinger, James Agee, E.B 
White, Cheever, Nabokov, Welty, Wilder, Tillie Olsen, Bellow, John McPhee 


and others (Academic year) 

181-82 TBA (3-3 TBA 
Two special courses offered each year by the Jenny McKean Moore Visiting 
Lecturer in Creative Writing. Each course may be repeated for credit 
(Academic year) 


197 Independent Study (3) Quitslund and Staff 
For exceptional students whose academic objectives cannot be accommodat 
ed in regular courses. Students must obtain the Chairman's approval and 
arrange for supervision by an appropriate member of the department 

(Fall and spring) 


198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) 
Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a 


thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in the field-of-study 
major in American literature (Fall and spring) 


200 Proseminar in American Literature (3—3) 
For field-of-study majors in American literature. Readings, conferences, and 


(Academic year) 


Ganz and Staff 


19c . 
9 Romines 


group discussions 


ID aa pes 


——! 
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306 


Third Group 
J Allee 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3 
| typical problems in research 


Principal bibliographical sources an« 
Spring) 

263-64 Seminar: American Poetry (3—3) McAleavey 
American poets and critics of poetry 

267-68 Seminar: American Fiction (3—3) Sten 
Research and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of fiction 
Engl 268—fall 

281—82 Seminar: Early American Literature (3—3 Seavey 
Engl 282—sprir 

Sten 


83—84 Seminar: American Romanticism (3—3) 

Engl 283: Melville—the early fiction. Engl 284: Emerson l'horeau, and the 
Concord Group: the intellectual background and the literary a hievement 
Engl 283 pring 


85—86 Seminar: American Realism, 1865-1915 (3-3 
literary, intellectual, cultural 


Romines, Sten 


Realistic fiction in various contexts 


Academic year ff 
Sta! 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina: 
y be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


tion. May 


199 Dissertation Research (arr 
1ited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall 


Staff 


ind spring) 
ENV IRONMENTAI AND RESOI RCE POLICY—GRADI ATE PR( JGRAM Ev 


Committee on Environmental and Resource Policy 
H.C. Merchant (Academic Director), J. Millar, T. Vandemer, A. Viterito, H.B. Wagner 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program leading 


to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration W 


environmental and resource policy. The program is directed by the Committee on 
Environmental and Resource Policy and draws upon faculty and relevant courses from 
the various departments within the University 
The Environmental and Resource Policy Program presents 
graduate-level examination of the specific areas that affect decisions made in the broa 
This material includes the analytic tools 


y regarding the environment and natura 
to mastering the core material, a student is also expected t0 
in an area of particular interest by choosing an approve 


in its core requirement å 


area of environmental and resource policy 


required for decisions leading to effect 


ve pi 


resources. In addition 
develop specific competence 
elective field. Prospective candidates should consult with the director of the ! nviron 
mental and Resource Policy Program 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in env ironmental and 
a bachelor's degree with a B average (or equivalent) M à 
other relevant area from an accredited college % 


Presentation of Graduate Recor 


r Ir r lh rer Ì 
resource policy—Prerequisite 
social science, natural science, or 


university and an introductory course in statistics 


Examination scores is strongly recommended 
Required 

The general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sc iences 

(b) Twenty-six hours of core courses selected from the following (students whose 

backgrounds include some of these courses may substitute additional courses in the 

elective field): BiSc/Chem/Phys 201-2; Econ 217, 237; EnHe 240; E&RP 210; PS 209: | 

Psyc 244; Stat 183 (or other appropriate statistical techniques course) 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCI 307 


(c) Twelve hours of courses selected from those listed in one of the following elective 


fields Students are 
Courses; check the conditions stated under the 


ergraduate courses 


required to meet departmental prerequisites before enrolling in 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for 
receiving graduate credit for advanced und 
107, 108, 136, 137, 219; Geol 105, 122, 128, 131, 175; Phil 271 
206, 208, 242, 243; Geog 290; Phil 


Earth Sciences: Geog 
Ecology: BiSc 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 150 


) 


Energv: Econ 235; EAd 221 (Environmental Management); Geog 134; Phil 271; PS« 
222, 223, 2 288, 289 (the School of Engineering and Applied Science offers 


many technical courses relevant to this area, and some may be included in this 


program) 


Econ 161, 162; Geog 132, 133, 222, 230, 290; Phil 271; Soc 


Resource Management 


127 


(d) ( omprehensive Project—Taken at the completion of th« student's program, the 


a specific problem in environmental and 


Comprehensive project is the investigation of 
cy and the development of a proposed solution in a manner that integrates 


resource pc 
the core curriculum with the course work in the elective field 


210 Seminar in Environmental and Resource Policy (3) Staff 
Limited to candidates in the Environmental and Resource Policy program; 
capstone course integrating the core and elective areas of the program 

Provides practical experience in decision making and serves as preparation 


for the comprehensive project 


—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIEN 


Academic Committee: H. Merchant (Director), J. Millar, T. Vandemer, A. Viterito, H.B 


Nag 
ner 
ffers a multidisciplinary program leading to 


The Graduate School of Arts and Scien 
the degree of Master of Science in the field of environmental science. The curriculum is 
designed to provide an understanding of the environment with an emphasis on problems 
of the work place 
Prerequisite: a bachelor's 


Master of Science in the field of environmental science 
degree with a B average from an accredited college or University 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
5 ences rs of course work. The required curriculum is Chem 


205; Ec on 


^ 7 
Tedits are selected in consultation 


36 semester f 


EnHe 201, 240, 256, 270, 301; PSc 224; Stat 127. An additional 6 


with the advisor. Each student must pass a Master's 


Comprehensix e Examination 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology (3 
Principles and methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. Ecological 
approach to heal 

240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and 
Environmental Law (3) 


l'he rationale for env 


th and disease, including parasitology and mycology 


ints from the viewpoint of the 


nature and origir lronmental t ncerns. Government agencies respon 


ct statements; current statutes and regulations 


sible tor environr 


pertaining to the environr 


256 Introduction to Environmental Health (3 


Organizations. functions, current practices, and regulations at all levels to 
control the environment. Economic impact upon society and industry in 
carrving out control and preventive practices 


270 Industrial Hygiene (3) 


hazards: chemical exposure to toxic dusts, metallic fumes 


Industrial he: 


s; phvsical hazards such as high 


ind vapors, gases, and organi mpc 1d 
radiation (electromagnetic, ultravio- 


ind low-temperature biological effects 


e * 


mI x S SEITKI 


let. ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, and particulate pollution; pre- 


vention and control of industrial health hazards 
301 Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 


] 
and case studies. Epidemiological solutions to health 


Lectures, seminars 


problems of the community 


ENVIRONMENTAL STI IDIES 


Committee on Environmental Studies 
H. Merchant (Chairman), W.C. Parke, W.E. Schmidt, A. Viterito, A.M. Yezer 
nterdepartmental programs in environ- 


lege of Arts and Sciences olfers i I 
ree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science By 
ng to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 1$ 


Columbian Col 


mental studies leading to the de 


emphasizing the social sciences, the ] lea 
designed to serve the hose p patio the environmental decision-making 
process involves integr formation of a less technical nature. The program leading 


Science prepares a student for a role in environmental 


to the degree of Bac! 


decision making th n and use of technical information 


i setati 
j|ves the interpretatio 


The following 


ronmental studies (departmental) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in em 
requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated uncer Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
students may substitute advanced courses with 


(qualified 


2. Prerequisite courses 
departmental permission, in order to incl ide more elective courses in their program); 
1) Statistics—Stat 91 
(b) Natural sciences—6—8 semester hours selected from BiSc 3-4, 11-12; Chem 11 
2: or Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. Courses designated for non-science majors must be passe 
le of A or B to be accepted toward fulfilling the introductory natural science 
This includes BiSc 3—4 and Geol 1-2 
al sciences—Econ 1-2, plus 6 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Geog 
1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; or Soc 1, 2 


3. Required courses in the major (51 semester hours 


(a) BiSc 140; Ec 
(b) Eight semester hours selected from BiS« 


136; Geog 132 
101, 102, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109: 


142, 143, 144, 145, 149, 150, 161, 167; 
128, 141, 


110, 111, 120 4, 125, 127, 128, 135, 141 
168, 185, 208 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 125 


163, 272; Phys 14, 15, 16, 127-28 
in courses selected from two departments in the following— 


243; Chem 22, 50, 122 


(c) 24 semester hours 
Anth 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 267; Econ 101, 102, 157, 158, 161, 199, 237; Geos 
106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 135, 136, 13 140, 142, 143, 145, 222; PSc 104 111, 112 
118, 120, 122, 187; Psyc 104, 144, 151, 156; Soc 126, 127, 128, 151, 152 181 
(d) Envr 151-52, 157 
Bachelo Science with a ma ı environmental studies (departmental) The 
following requirements must be fulfilled 
1 The genera equirements stated under 4 olumbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite urse qualilied students may substitute advanced courses with 
departmenta sic order to include more elective courses in their program) 
1) Statistics—Stat 91 
b) Natural sciences 18 semester hours selected from BiSc 11-12; Chem 117 
12; Geol 1—2; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. Either BiSc 11—12 or Chem 11-12 must be selected 
Social sciences—Econ lus 6 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Geof 
1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; Soc 1 


j Required courses for the major (51 semester hours} 


a) BiSc 140; Econ 136; Geog 132 
: d from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109 110; 


b) 23 semester hours selecte 
111, 120, 123, 124, 125, 127, 128, 135, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 149, 150, 161, 167, 168, 
185, 208, 242, 243; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153—54; Geol 5, 105, 125, 128, 141 163, 


272; Phys 14, 15, 16, 127-28 
) semester hours selected from Anth 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 26 Econ 


{€ 


FORENSIC SCIENCES 


101, 102 ES ^ , 199, 237; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 135, 136, 137, 140, 
142, 143, 1 / 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 187; Psyc 104, 144, 151, 156; 
Soc 126, , 128, 151, 152, 181 

(d) Envr 151 157 

The science and social science courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) above must be taken 
in not more than three departments. Not more than 6 hours of service-learning courses 
may count toward fulfilling requirements of the major. 

In choosing elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
degree programs, students are reminded that permission of the Dean of Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences and the Committee on Environmental Studies is necessary 
to take courses not offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and that a 
maximum of 12 semester hours of such courses may be taken. The following may be of 
interest to the environmental studies major: BAd 101, 171, 201, 203; *CE 194, 197; HKLS 
152; U&RP 153, 201, 205. The permission of the instructor, the department chairman, and 
the Dean of the School of Government and Business Administration is necessary to take 
Braduate courses (numbered 201 and above) in that School 


151—52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) 

Limited to majors in environmental studies. Directed reading and discussion 
of contemporary environmental problems 

157 Introduction to Environmental Law (3) 
An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legislation. The 
role of the courts and bureaucracy in implementing and interpreting legisla- 
tion. Impact on decision-making. Designed for students with no training in 
law 

158 Special Topics in Environmental Law (3) 
Analysis of environmental laws that focus on a particular environmental 
issue. Topics will vary. Prerequisite: Envr 157 or permission of instructor. 

159-60 Field Experience (3—3) 

Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies. Students will 
spend at least eight hours per week in a political, technical, legal, or special 
interest organization working on environmental questions. 

161 Environmental Policy Internship (3 or 6) 
A residential program designed for students interested in environmental 
policy and decision making at the national level. The course consists of an 
internship with a federal agency or public interest group concerned with 
environmental affairs, a weekly seminar based on directed readings, guest 
speaker presentations, and a major term paper. (Summer) 


'ES—GRADUATE i 


g essors T.P. Perros, J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr., C. O'Rear (Chairman) 
“adjunct Professor C.G. McWright 


Professorial Lecturers B.J]. White, C.B. Cunningham, L.R. Goldbaum, E.G. Howe, C.E. 


Bohn 
Associate Professors N.T. Lappas, W.F. Rowe 
1 r^ iate Professorial Lecturers ]. T. Smith, J.L. Melnick, K.E. Melson, J.P. Hume, B.W. 
ven, J.D. Spencer, W.A. Bayse, M.M. Levy, M.S. Clark, A.R. Josselson, S.R. Lorigo 
Istant Professorial Lecturers M. Stajic, J. Blumenfeld, R.E. Easton, H.J. Volzer 


A irand Mu repels Sciences—Prerequisite: a bac helor's degree from an accredited 
'iologic n o higher learning and academic or professional experience in the behavioral, 
Required: th, 1ysical scienc es or in law, medicine, or law enforcement. 

sciences. St le general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Approved 1 udents must complete 36 semester hours of approved course work; students 
equi il a thesis must complete 30 semester hours of course work plus a thesis 
: . o 6 semester hours). ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are required of all students. 

24 may be waived for students having an LL.B. or J.D. degree from an accredited 


e de^ 
see the Sr " z à " : 
e School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin for civil engineering courses. 
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law school. The following are also required: (1) 9 hours selected from ForS 201, 202, 203, 
204, and 205; (2) 9 hours selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, and 269; (3) the 
remaining semester hours must be selected in consultation with the advisor from the 
sciences. It is strongly 
All candi- 
here is no 


] 


behavioral sciences, law, management science, or forensic 


recommended that students participate in the forensic sciences practicum 


dates are required to pass a written Master’s Comprehensive Examination 


tool requirement 
Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology—Prerequisite: completion of the 
first three years of the combined B.S./M.S. program in chemical toxicology (see Chemis 


try Department) or its equivalent. Courses may be required to remove academic 


deficiencies 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. The following courses are required: Bioc 221-22; Phyl 191 Phar 203; ForS 240, 
0; two courses selected from ForS 246, 248, 249, 269; ForS 299—300 0! 


245, and 
Chem 299-300. Chem 134, 141—42, and Stat 127 will be required of students who have 
not had these courses or their equivalent. All candidates are required to pass a Masters 
Comprehensive Examination 

Master of Science in Forensic Science—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree in thé 


sciences from an accredited college or university 


l'here is no tool requirement 


biological or phvsical 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 


Sciences. The program of study consists of 30 semester hours of course work, plus a 


thesis (equivalent to 6 semester. hours). Individualized programs of study will be 
developed to meet the career objectives of each student. Students may spec ialize 19 


> " 
gy, or serology. Each such program of study must include 


forensic chemistry, toxic: 
ForS 224 and 225. All candidates must also participate in the departmental seminar eac 
semester hours must be selected from approved courses in the 
ces, management science, law, or bask 
sic 


t I ren 
semester. The remair 


biok 


It is strongly recommended that students participate in the foren 
practicum. All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehen 
nination. Candidates must also fulfill the tool requirement by passing a reading 


al and physical Scie 


forensic sciences 
medic ai sciences 


sciences 


sive Exar 
knowledge examination in French, German, or Russian, or by satisfactorily completing 


the tool requirement in either statistics or computer programming 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from añ 


Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice 
accredited college or university 


Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of approved course work iD 


DSV( hology: 


the forensic sciences, law minology, management science, sociology, and 
ForS 214, 220, 221, 224, 225, 228, 265, 266, 274, 290, and Soc 259, 261 are rec ommende ; 
All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination: 
l'here is no tool requirement. It is strongly recommended that students participate in the 
forensic sciences practicun 
Master of Arts the field sti with a concentration in crime ™ 
ymmerce—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university: 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of approved course WO 


drawing upon the forensic sciences, law, accounting, computer science, investigall¥? 


! u^ ' 2 5 27 
techniques and management. ForS 203, 224, 225, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 251, 267 27 


ind Stat 197 are recor inded. All candidates are required to pass a written Master $ 


Comprehensive Examination 


There is no tool requirement. It is strongly rec ymmende 


that student: participate in the torensic sciences p 

Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice with a concentration in security 
management—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university: 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts ane 


Sciences. Students must complete 36 semester hours of approved course work students 

$ 
approved for a thesis must complete 30 semester hours of course work plus à thes! 
equivalent to 6 semester hours). The program of study consists of course work drawin8 


from the forensic sciences, law, criminology, management science, investigative tech 
niques, and security management. Courses are selec ForS 214, 224, 229, 232, 233 
“34, 2 66, 2€ 90, 295; Soc 263. All candidates are required to pass a 


2 254, 256, 257, å 267, 2 2 


Written Master's Comprehensive Examination. There is no tool requirement. It is strongly 


lecommended that students participate in the security management practicum 


ling to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of 


The interdiscipl na programs ading 1 Uu 
Forensic Sciences, and Mast yf ience in Forensic Science may include course work 
from the School of Government and Business Administration, the National Law Center 
the School yf Medicine and Health Science ind graduate course work in the behavioral 
biologic il, and t i ence irtments of the University. Students work closely 
With ir advisors setting 2 program that meets their interests, needs, and 
background knowle The D rtment of Forensic Sciences is affiliated with the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and wit je ( ff Higher Education 
Comme \wealth of Virginia, in programs ot itual exchange t students, courses, and 
lacilities. For furth iformatior ntact the Department of Forensic Sciences 

A research field in forensic chemistry is available in the Ph.D. program in the 


Chemistry Department 


201 Forensic Serology I (3 Lappas, Mudd 


Principles of the fore and other biological materials 


analysis Of biood 


used in forensic serology. Laboratory 


Specific procedures and techniques 
exercises 
202 Instrumental Analysis (3 
application of various instrumenta 


Perros, Rowe 


methods to the exar 


} 


Principles and 
nal evid e, including chromatographic and spectrophotomet 


niques and mass spectrometry. Laboratory exercises 


ric tex 
203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating process- 
fiber analysis; studies of paper and methods of 


Bohn 


cture and 


paper mal i 
£ 
examining questioned documents Laboratory exercises 
204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool 


Cunningham, Rowe 
marks, tire marks, 


ind footprints. Laboratory exercises 


205 Personal Identification (3 
Methods of pers nal ident 
prints, odontology, and study of skeletal remains 


214 Forensic Psychiatry (3 Howe, Saiger, Smith, Manne 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric treatment 


Given 


fication based on sketches, fingerprints, voice- 


and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of expert testimony, 
xamination in hospitalization and criminal 


direct examination, and cros 
Cases 


27 ` ^ 
220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3 
sical sciences; fingerprints, firearm and toolmark 


} O’Rear, Rowe 


Survey of forensic pl 


examinations, document examinations, and examinations of trace evidence 


int, hairs, and fibers rime scene investigations; 


qualifications and preparation of expert witnesses; operation and functioning 
of the forensic science laboratory 
“21 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3 
Princ iples of forensi pathology, serology, and toxicology Ihe role of the 
forensic laboratory in the identification of human remains; determination of 
the time, cause, and manner of death; partial individualization of biological 


such as glass oil 


Lappas, Rowe 


= reds and the detection of drugs in biological materials 

<44% Criminal Law I (3 Hume, Melnick, Melson 
Prin iples of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presentation of 
evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of legal research 


225 Criminz 
y Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) Melson 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evidence 


Melnick, Volzer 


Ferra 


mum mm t 


IRE 


ourt opinions defining the rules of search and seizure and 


admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 
Starrs, Volzet 


227 Criminal Law III: Procedure (3 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, right 


plea bargaining, publicity, postconviction proc® 


Emphasis on 


to a speedy trial, discovery 
lures. Prerequisite: ForS 224 


28 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) Blumenfeld, Starr 


in the adminis 


Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems 

tion of criminal justice. Emphasis on the - ind professional responsibil 

e of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends in the 

law. Prerequisite: ForS 224 " 
Easton Harris 


29 Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3) 
Concepts and principles of law encountered in commercial activities: con 
tracts, sales, negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy. Emphasis on recogni 


practices. Statutes and government regulatio? 


tion ol deceptive ont 
governing contracts 

232 Crime in Commerce I: Accounting (3) Levy, Lorig? 
Principles of accounting: abuse and misuse of accounting procedures; use © 


accounting in the investigation of commercial crime 


33 Crime in Commerce II: Procurement and Supply (3) 


procurement proce dures; 


+00 

Levy, Lorig® 
; 0 
Governmental and private-sector techniques 9 
inventory management; abuse of procurement procedures and illicit diver 


Bays? 
ion 
security of informatie! 


sion of sup] » 
234 Crime in Commerce III: Information Systems (3) 


s of management information systems 


systems and 1 ompromising of information systems 


" ` " y 
35 Crime in Commerce IV: Conspiracy (3) Fortuin Kotell 
Legal definition of onspiracy; quantum of proof; use of investigative tec 


niques to establish the ; 
240 Principles of Toxicology (4) Lapp® 
‘oncepts of toxicology, including its oder? 
ıs, drug disposition, mechanisms of toxicity; factors that influent 
Phar 203 or permission ? 


Prin 
1 facilities 


existence of criminal conspiracies 


historical development and m 


1pplicati 
toxicity and toxicity evaluation 
instructor 

o'Res' 


242 Chemistry of Organic Medicinal Agents (3) é 
onstitution, physical and che mice 


include? 


Prerequisite 


A correlated study of the composition 


and pha irmaceutical uses of organic 
» heterocyclic chemistry of these agents 


properties medicinal agents 


are dist ussions of t 


245 Analytical oy sme (4) 
A study of qualitative and quantitative principles and procedures used in UY 


< on 
letection, identification, isolation, purification, and potency dete ,rminati 


Lappe 


of drugs. Laboratory 
Lapp® 


246 Environmental Toxicology (3) 1 
tances to which humans are unintentiond 


A study of the chemical subs 
exposed Emphasis will be placed on pesti ides, food additives, and al 
ollutants 
248 Clinic al Toxicology (3 s" 
^ studv of the adverse effects caused by or related to the use of drugs T» 
signs and symptoms, diagnoses, and treatments will be emphasized suf 
249 — eq. (3) 5 
esult of the e, 


^ study of the potential hazards encountered by workers as a r 
g 0 
exposure to raw materials, intermediates, and finished products. The type r 


exposure and methods of predicting and preventing toxic exposure wi 


emphasized w 
250 Interdisciplinary Aspects of Forensic Science (3) Starrs, VO 

Scientific and legal aspects of current concepts. Includes qué alification si 

expert witness, chain of custody, impact of testimony on the jury, admis} 


Moot Court Blumenft Rowe 


Studen l 
a XDE iced trial att "V in SII ited t tti Cla i 
f re idi ilit € 
tific evid e, chain of custo 1st otes, etc. Prerequisite: I à 224 
2 Topics in Security Management Statt 
l broa € t factors that shape mode ecurity manageme 
te ve í s ( t t 
te t t a 1 I n 
t ( tia eas ol SE ch and 
il Ly 


254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences Stati 


j9 Security Management I (3 Staff 


Risk assessment à t se I é 
Analvsis of factors hat fa ak eci bl 
455 Security Management II 
Hostae t reparatio [ sk em vees an S 
Ot 
297 Management of Security Organizations H 
lheories of management, with emphasis or eadership and 
ividua groups, manage ind the anization as a wh ) 
ent 1 ns with s irity responsibilities, includ 


ment en S Ti te entities, and the militar 


¿60 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3 Josselsor 


my a physiology or the human body with emphasis o inderstand 


> processes id I 1 at a 

tructure an t t rt relating t 
irea of the brain prone to | norrhag es 

261 Principles of Forensic Pathology Spe 
l'erminology and scientific te jues used in medico-legal investigat 
idden nex leaths, homicides, su les, accidental deaths 
trauma 

265 Drugs of Abuse (3 Lappas, O'Rear 
Chemical, pharmacological, toxi gical, and patho racteristics of 
on ‘MIV abi - 1 £ l ' eti | tur arcot S. stin 
ant TE ; P y for M.A. degre ididates; open t 
thers with per f instructor 

266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3 O’Rear, Courtless 
Recent advances in criminal j istice. Discussions incorporate several disci 
plines, including scie ice, law, management, social sciences, and psychology 


“67 Seminar: Crime in Commerce (3 Levy, Lorigo 


Interdis« piinarvy ol ) 


I rse in current problems the investigation and prose 

cution of commercial offenses 
268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3 Spencer 
Basic use of forensic photograr including selection and use of equipment 
Photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common misconceptions 


Laboratory ree, 335 
“69 Forensic Toxicology I (3 Lappas, Stajic 
r 


Relevant underlying ! gical, chemical, ar irmacological 


Ig ologi i ern 4 princij 


81 toxicology 
27 ES > t ; 
4/0 Medicinal Chemistry (3 O'Rear 


Theory and principles of classificati n, synthesis, and structure activity 


PTT ameer en nmm 
ends "S ER “ikai 


events that take 


relationshi[ Xy drugs liscussion of the complex chemical 
1 bet f id stra 1 of a drug and its acti on the user with 
emphas n drugs of abuse 
271 Forensic Serology II (3) Lappas, Mudd 
Methods in forensic serology. Laboratory ex nations and classifi ations 0! 
dried blood and other biological materials. Independent laboratory projects 
Laboratory fee, $35. Prerequisite: ForS 201 or permission of instructor. . 
Forensic Toxicology II Lappas, Staj! 
| Lectures, student seminars, laboratory exercises, and projects dealing with 
I topics of current interest in forensic toxicology Prerequisite ForS 245 or 26: 
! »r permission of instructor. Laboratory tee, $35 
Rowe 


273 Forensic Chemistry I (3 


tion of glass, soils, ! 


„Jude 
Examinatio iboratory exercises includ 


polarized light 


Kasurements using immersion methods; [ 


irs ind fibers 


i fra e index ] 
1 l ' soli 
obst itions of minerals, hairs, and fibers; elemental analysis ot glass and $0 
i gu 
by spectroscopic methods; x-ray diffraction analysis of minerals; and classie 
I | > n2 rmis 
| chemical and physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or per 
sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 
O'Res! 


274 Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) 


" ' ivid: 
ries of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of indivi 
erel 


uals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Discussions cent 


on the criminal justice syster r. 

280 Forensic Chemistry II (3 Row 

] Examination of jn accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and paints Labore" 
| tory exercises include ed spectrophotometry and pyrolysis gas- liqui 
| chromatography of polymeric materials, as well as classical chemical an^ 
physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 273. Laboratory fee, $39: . 

Courtless 


290 Research in Criminal Justice (3) x 
An examination of the role and process of research as it serves the crimini 
ustice systems. Presentations and discussions of the literature with emphas : 

mina! 


on the use of research and analysis in formulating and evaluating cr! 


justice policy staf 


295 Research (arr 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems app i 
by the department chairman or academic advisor, under the supervision of a 
appropriate staff member ] 


297 Security Management Practicum (1 


lified master's degree students 


ro ved 


na 
jsio? 
yrs? 


Open to qua Internship experience ! 
r corporate unit with security responsibilities, under the superv 


agency 
Students must preregister for the COU 


of an appropriate staff member : 

i Credit for the course cannot be used toward the 36 semester hours requi? 
| for the master’s degree fi 
298 Forensic Sciences Practicum (1 SE 

| Open to qualified master's degree students. Internship experience y 4 
forensic science laboratory or criminal justice agency, under the supervisi 

l of an appropriate staff member. Students must preregister for this cours 
Credit for the course cannot be used toward the 36 semester hours requi 

for the master's degree suf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 


(Fall and spring 


FRENCH E 1 


See Romance Languages and Literatures 


GENERAL CURRICULUM IN THE LIBERAL ARTS EMT 


w inf 


| 
Y 


the Liberal Arts (departmental)—The follo 


Bachelor of Arts: General Curriculum in 


requirements must be fulfilled 


114 


[€ 6 se este 10uU í ( | A 2 ^ { 229 104, 105, 10 
l08, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 140, 145, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 155, 156, 1f 62, 165, 167, 169 Mus 3, 4, 7, 101-2, 103-4, 109, 110 
121, 125; CmTr 45, 49, 126, 143, 144, 165-66 

3. Social Sciences—18 sen 

ta) 6 semester hours selected from Hist 108, 109, 110, 111-12, 121, 122, 123-24 
171-72. 175-76, 179-80, 183 

(b) 6 semester ho selected fron irses economics; or 6 semester hours 


se 
lected fı m courses in political scienc 


(c 6 semester hours selected tron ourses in American civilization, anthropology 
Ze " 
8ography and regional science, psychology, or sociok 

Vatural and Mathematical Sciences—18—22 semes hours 
T 6—8 semester hours in eact tw i itory s ices selected from BiSc 3—4 oi 
1-12; Che 1 or 11 P 1 >} 9.1 " 

~ iem 3—4 or 11 Ge 1-2; Phy 2, 5, 6; 9—10; or 21, 22 

(b) 6 semester hours selected from courses in math ics (excluding Math 3 and 6) 


consultation with the advisors 


irses selected in 


». Electives—41 
"s Major is optional. If a student chooses a major, elective courses may be used to fulfill 
le re, 


semester hours 


quirements for it 
x Student must pass a minimum of 36 semester hours of se ond-group courses. By 
ass s } * 

ing an examination administered or authorized by the appropriate department, a 


Stude 
dent may waive introductory 


courses that are prerequisite to more advanced courses 


‘TICS—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

Committee on Genetics 

im hiff (Chairman) W F. Anderson, A.M Attalah, K M. Brown, D.J. Brusick, R.F. De 

Nc oanell W. Drohan, E.M Earley R.C. Gallo, C.T. Garrett, D. Goldman, G 

Leach’ E Jacobson, D.E. J hnson P.D. Kind, K. Krell, A. Kumar, J.W. Larsen W.M 

app : ~ Mage, € R. Merril. W.G. Nash. P Nogu hi, S O’Brien, J.C. Petricciani, U.R 
, Rosenbaum, B. Safer, J. Schlom, J. Schulman, R.W. Seelke 


T due Graduate School of Arts and S« iences offers an interdepartmental program leading 
Program +. es of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics. This 
Anatomy. Wie’ ted by a « ommittee w hose members are drawn from the Departments of 
Synecol,,, iochemistry, Biological Sciences, and Microbiology, and Obstetrics and 
A ba wh and from government agencies and private industry 

Or admissic, S degree and act eptable Graduate Record Examination scores are required 
ollowino on to the degree program. The undergraduate program must have included the 
! Semeste 
though 
are Strong 


8 semester hours each in biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemistry; 

r hours in physics; and 6 semester hours in English composition and literature 
not required for admission, courses in embryology, genetics, and mathematics 
ly re ommended 


r ; i . 
Y. Science in the field of genetic Required: the general requirements stated 
s] r » 
Program »raduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 30 semester hours required in this 
i 
must include Gnet 201 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 22 semester hours of 


“Ours 
Se wor ^ 
rk are to be selected, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics, from the 


i UE WT im 


mr 
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i n ~ ilv 
departmental courses listed below. The tool requirement may be met by satisfactorily 
ompleting an approved course in biostatistics, computer science, or electron micros- 


opy or by passing a foreign language reading examination 
f Philosophy in the field of genetics—Required: the general requirements 
the Graduate Scł 
10 semester hours of biochemistry, 6-8 semester hours of ce 
ind 3 semester hours of statistics. These 


Doctor 


stated under 1001 of Arts and Sciences. The program of study must 
include Gnet 301, 8 
12 semester hours of genetics 
y be selected from the departmental listings below. The tool requirement may 
pletion of two of the following: an approved course 1? 
lectron microscopy or passing a foreign language 


biostatistics, computer science, or el 


reading examination, preferably in French or German 


10 


biology 


courses 


be met by the satisfactory com 


GENETICS 


Third Group 


201 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) 
Lectures on selected topics by members of the 


Required of all master’s degree candidates in the genetics graduate program 


staf 


Committee on Geneti® 


Fal Staff 


295 Research (arr.) 
ed 
Open to qualified master’s degree students. Research on problems approve 


( 
by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit (Fall an 


spring fi 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 Sta 
(Academic year 


Fourth Group 


Staff 


301 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) ef 
by members of the Committee on Genetic" 
(Fall) 


Staf 
yr of Philosophy general examina 


Lectures on selected topics 


j 
Required of all Ph.D. candidates in the genetics graduate program 


398 Adanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doct 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy ] for credit. ] 


candidates. May be repeatec 


Fall and spring) 


ANATOMY 
203 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Jiochemist (4-4 
zyn 2 
( 2 
ad Biology (3 
ed Topics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2) 
nical and Molecular Aspects of Selected Diseases 
eneti ind Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1 or 2) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Biology 


GEOBIOLOGY 


124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2 
127 Genetics (3) 


128 Genetics Laboratory (1 
138 Advanced Genetics (3 


167 Radiation Biology (3 
220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3) 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 


228 Population Genetics (3 
229 Cytogenetics (3 

230 Human Genetics (3 
248 Analysis of Development 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3 
272 Electron Microscopy (3) 
273 DNA Replication (3) 
274 Gene Regulation and 


netic Engineering (3 


Zoology 


145 Introduction 
2) 


146 Experimental Developme 
212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3 


to Vertebrate Embryology (4 


ntal Biology (4 


MICROBIOLOGY 


211 Microbiology 
214 Tissue Cell Culture (3 
219 Scientific Writing (1 
229 I 

n 


230 Immunology Laboratory (2 


1 


munology (3 


231 Immunobiology (1) 
233 Virology (3) 

234 Virology Laboratory (2 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) 


260 Cellular Immunology 


PHARMACOLOGY 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology 


)99 l 


222 Genetic Toxicology (2) 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1 


STATISTICS 
91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3 


129 Introduction to Computing ( 


SEOBIOLOGY- GRADUATE PROGRAMS _ " 
dommittoe on Geobiology 
nœ Coates (Chairman), M.A. Buzas, R.E. Knowlton, D.L. Lipscomb 


/iterito 


The C ' 
he Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program leading 
ctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology 


members are drawn from the Departments 


to y 
T the degrees of Master of Science and D 
1e program is directed by 


of B 1 committee whose 
CO lologica] S iences, Geographv and Regional Science, and Geology. It is enhanced by 
“Operati v 5 i 

Perative relationships with the Smithsonian Institution and U.S. Geological Survey 


gy from this l 


A bachel 
*"Chelor's degree in biology. bota geolog 
equivalent r’s degree in biology, botany, g gy 


legree fi n another accredited 1I 


H. Merchant, A 


liversity 


f higher learning, is required for 


318 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


admission to the program. Prerequisite University courses (or equivalent courses else- 
where) include the following: BiSc 101 or 104, 108, 127, 140; Geol 2, 151 or 154, 166; Stat 


91. 


Master of Science in the field of geobiology—Required: the general requirements stated 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program includes 30 semester hours 
of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). Required courses include 
BiSc 107 or 168 or 169, 208, 209; Geol 19: , and 255. Electives are selected from the 
following (to total, with the required courses, at least 30 semester hours): BiSc 102, 103; 
104, 105, 106, 110, 138, 141, 143, 144, 162, 168, 169, 204, 207, 210, 1, 221, 227, 228. 
229, 242, 243; Geog 104, 106, 108, 219, 220; Geol 105, 125, 128, 152, 154, 158, 163, 175 


181, 241, K 58, 263, 266. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology—Required: the general requirements 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program includes 48 
semester hours of course work, plus a dissertation (equivalent to 24 semester hours). 


Electives are to be selected from remaining elective courses listed for the master's degree 
(to total, with the required courses, at least 48 semester hours). 


Research fields: botany, climatology, ecology, evolution, genetics, geomorphology: 
hydrology, micropaleontology, paleoecology, paleontology, sedimentary geology, stratig- 


raphy, zoology. 


GEOGRAPHY AND RE 


sors M. Gordon, J.C. Lowe (Chairman) 


Associate Professor E.O. Pederson 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Zinn, J. Banister, D.C. Dahmann, S.E.S. Mastran 
R.C. Malhotra 
Assistant Professor A. Viterito 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.S. Kamerling, S. Grzeda 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in geography (departmental)—The following require 
ments must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
2. Required courses in the major—Geog 1, 2; 30 semester hours of second-grouP 
geography and regional science courses to be chosen in consultation and with the 
approval of the undergraduate advisor. One course must be chosen from each of the 
following: Group A—Geog 108, 110, 132, 136; Group B—Geog 125, 126, 140, 141; GrouP 
C—Geog 127, 133, 145, 146; Group D—Geog 104, 105, 106, 107 


Minor in geography—Required: one course from each of the following groups: Group 
A—Geog 127, 145, 146; Group B—Geog 125, 126, 141; Group C—Geog 108, 110, 137; 
Group D—Geog 132, 134, 135, 136; Group E—Geog 124, 140, 143 


Master of Arts in the field of geography—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with 8 


major in geography from this University, or an equivalent degree 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
Sciences. The minimum requirement consists of 30 semester hours of approved course 
work including a thesis; with the approval of the department, a student may elect ? 
program of study without a thesis but must then complete 36 hours of approved course 
work. A Master's Comprehensive Examination is required. Candidates must fulfill the 
tool requirement in one of three ways: (1) passing a reading knowledge examination in 8 
approved foreign language; (2) satisfactorily completing 3 semester hours in statistics 
selected from Stet 105, 118, 119, 187, 188, 193; or (3) satisfactorily completing one of the 
following courses: Stat 129, 130, 131 


Arts and 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see Geobiology’ 
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Associate in Science in Cartography—The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirement in English stated under the Division of Continuing 
Education and Summer Sessions 

2. Prerequisite: Cart 1 and 2 

3. Required courses in related areas: Geog 2, 107; Math 31, 32; Stat 129, 130 

4. Required courses in the major: Cart 17, 113, 126, 128 


Bachelor of Science in Cartography—The following requirements must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under the Division of Continuing Education and 
Summer Sessions 

2. Prerequisite: Cart 1 and 2 

3. Required courses in related areas: Math 31, 32; Geog 2, 106, 107, 108; Stat 129, 130 

4. Required courses in the major: 1) two courses chosen from Cart 17, 18, 131; 2) five 
courses chosen from Cart 108, 110, 113, 120, 121, 126, 128 

5. Electives selected in consultation with the advisor 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field in 
iography Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the geography option and 
le professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human Development 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
First Group 


1-2 Introduction to Geography (3—3) Staff 
A systematic survey of human and environmental geography. Geog 1: cultural 
perspectives on the use of space; Geog 2: perspectives on the environment 
and human ecology (Geog 1—fall and spring; Geog 2—spring) 

3 The Physical Environment (3) 
A study of the earth's physical environment, its systems, subsystems, and 
physical processes. Laboratory fee, $25. 

91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, 
Political Science, and Religion. A comprehensive and integrated introduction 
to the civilization and present problems of East Asia (Spring) 


Second Group 


104 Maps and Mapmaking (3) Staff 
Descriptive and statistical techniques for thematic mapping; computer cartog- 
raphy. Laboratory fee, $25 

105 Techniques of Spatial Analysis (3) 

Nature of geographical inquiry, approaches to 
empirical research methods (Spring) 

106 Remote Sensing of the Environment (3) 
Examination of the principles and applications of remote sensing techniques 
using color infrared, microwave, and satellite imagery. Laboratory fee, $25 

107 Air Photo Interpretation (3) Staff 
Use of aerial photography for problems in land use, urban analysis, archaeol- 
ogy, and environmental monitoring. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 


108 Weather and Climate (3) Viterito 
Àn examination of atmospheric processes and climatic regions. Laboratory 


Viterito 


Viterito 
the study of geography, 


Viterito 


fee, $25 (Spring) 
110 Climate and Human Ecology (3) Viterito 
Effects of climate on human activities. Examination of human-induced 
xd limate change 
115 Field Program in Mesoamerican 
Archaeology and History (6) 
20 a as AmCv Anth 115 s 
*" Geographic Information Systems (3) Staff 
Analysis of cartographic data structures and automated mapping data bases 


Humphrey, Mergen 


e 
M 
— 


—— HC: 


Examination of digitizing and plotting techniques. Laboratory fee, $25. 


(Fall) : 
121 Computer Mapping (3) Staff 


Analysis and application of 


computer mapping methods Examination of 
FORTRAN and BASIC programming methods as they apply to cartography 


Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring 

124 Urban Transportation (3) Lowe 
The relationship between freight and passenger transportation systems anc 
urban land use patterns and structure 

125 Transportation and Communication (3 Lowe 
The structure and evolution of transportation and communication networks 

and their impact on regional development (Spring) 


126 Location in Manufacturing and Agriculture (3) 
lealing with the location and dynamics of economic activities. 


Pederson 


l'heories 
Spring 
Gordo? 


127 Population and Settlement (3) 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressure 


growth, and migrations (Spring) 

132 Resource Management and Conservation (3 staf 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in the Unite 
States and selected areas; public policies relating to conservation; environ 
nental systems, perception, and impact studies Fall) 

Gordo? 


133 People, Land, and Food (3) 
Spatial disparities in world food and distributio” 
regional food-population balances; food supply problems and prospects. 
staf 


134 Energy Resources (3 ' 
) 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and production * 


gy 
resources. Examination of international energy linkages and energ 


production, demand 


energy 
policies of selected nations (Spring) s 
135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3 staf 

Investigations into questions of resource : 
isis on public policy and societal attitudes as they influence man'$ ust 


use and environmental quality 


Emph: 
of resources (Spring) , 
136 Water Resources (3 Viterit? 
Analysis of the spatial patterns, development, and use of water resources: 
137 Environmental Hazards (3) Viterit? 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, distributions, ane 
impacts on human activities 
140 Spatial Perspectives on the City (3 Pederson 
laininf 


Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on exp 
patterns and dynamics of location within the city (Fall) 
Pederso? 


ban 


141 Urban Settlement (3) 
theories and models of uf 


Ihe ation of cities, urbanization processes 
location and development Spring : 

143 Spatial Behavior (3 Low" 
Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities nf 

145 The Cultural Landscape (3) sta 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emphasis 9? 
spatial and ecological considerations (Fall) afl 
146 Place, Space, and Politics (3) Su 
Interrelationships among the human and physic al environment and politic? 
systems; the organization of political territories (Fall) : 
Gordo? 


147 Military Geography (3) 
An examination of envir 
military planning and o 


151 Man and Land in North America 
An examination of the social, environmental, and economic factors thà 


ment of the several regions of the U.S. and Canada 


4t oF 
onmental and locational factors and their impact 
ations (Spring) 


ne 


Peders” 
t hav 
(Fall) 
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154 Man and Land in the Middle East and North Africa (3) Gordon 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle East and North 


Africa (Fall 
161 Man and Land in Latin America (3) Gordon 


Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena in 
Middle and South ica (I 
189—90 Readings in Geography (arr Staff 
Academic year 
Staff 


198 Special Topics (3 


Consideration of geographic aspects of topical and future problems of society 


May be repeated for credit provided that the topic differs 


199 Internship (3 
Field work, internship or othe 


Stafi 
aI ontrolied assignment with an agency or 


organization engaged in work in applied geography 


Third Group 


19 Seminar: Climatology Viterito 
Atmospheric irculation systems ontrols, and distribution. Elements of 
synoptic climatology, including climate modeling (Spring) 


220 Seminar: Climatic Change (3) Viterito 
atural and induced climatic change 


Climatic history; examination of nat 

222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3 Staft 

Ana interrelationships of resources and the 
environment opring 

23 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3 


Spatial problems associated with the dynamics and interaction of population 


ysis of the spat 


Gordon 


| itu 
| output 


growth and agricultur 


/4 Seminar: Political Geography j Pederson 


Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of the 
nature of p liti al territories 

225 Seminar: exe s renta Geography (3 Lowe 
Transportation and communication in the organization of space 


230 enia) Spatial Implic ations of Resourc e and Staff 


Environmental Policy 
^ consideration of the differential regional implications of and responses to 


ital policy decisions due to regional differences in 


resource and environ 


societal and physical parameters 

243 Seminar: U dn Geography (3) Lowe 
Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities 

244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3 Pederson 
Central place theory and other theories of urban location and the organization 
ot systems of ities - ail 

250 Regional Development ( Gordon 
Geographic we A on the policy planning, and programmatic ast pects 
of regional deve pment Spring 

261 Latin American Geopolitical Trends 3) Marasciulo 
(Formerly Seminar: Geography of Latir 1 
Pol | d econom actors a ve Ct hasis on natural 


nd land use issues (Fall) 
Kamerling 


265 Sen minar: Ge amagi of the Soviet L nion (3 


al themes of Soviet geography, 


» 


Survey of U.S.S.R. regions and major toj 

ir g populat energv, ag ture, transportation, and regional devel- 
DAA Qe. 
456 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Lc China (3) Banister 


China's development prospects: environmenta ( Mc population 


growth, and regional differences in context of Chinese cultural patterns and 


political organizatior Fa 


Dno t p e ies 


at udi 


Ta E rr 2 i 


B ptt. 


87 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Anth/Econ/Hist/Span 287 and PSc 285. Interdisciplinary seminar 

I aspect ot a selecte i kev theme May be 
(Fall and 


oame as 
each student writes a report on s 


by permission of instructor 


epeated tor 


spring 


290 


91 


05 


Same as Econ 29 


Research (arr 
May be repeated for credit 


Principles of Demography (3) 
Same as Econ 290 
Methods of Demographic Analysis (3 


Fall and spring 


Boulier 
Boulier 
Staff 


Staff 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring 


CARTOGRAPHY" 


1 Cartography I 
Introduction to the fundamental concepts 
cartography 


2 Cartography II j 
Aerial photography, modern topographic and hydrographic mapping @™ 


and practical applications of 


harting, thematic maps, map reliability, planning and design, and reproduc” 
tion. Prerequisite; Cart 1 

11 Navigation 
Formerly Ocea 11) 
Theory of navigation, 
instruments 

17 Elementary Photogrammetry 

j 


(Formerly Geod 17) 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics, and photo- 


graphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photographs; sia 
scopy and parallax; planning and executing the photogrammetric proje™ 
radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique and terrestial photography: 


charts, navigation aids, celestial navigation, shipboard 


Prerequisite: Math 31 

18 Intermediate Photogrammetry 
(Formerly Geod 18) 
Basic theory and practices. Stereoscopic plotting instruments graphical and 
computational methods for adjusting strips of aerotriangulation Method 0 
least squares, statistics, and transformations applied to photogrammetry: 
Prerequisite: Cart 17 

103 General Oceanography I 
(Formerly Ocea 103) : 
General circulation of the oceans; waves, tides, and properties of sea water: 
history and methods 

104 General Oceanography II 
(Formerly Ocea 104) 
l'opography and sediments of the ocean floor; life in the sea interrelatioD" 
ships of the marine sciences 

110 Map Projections 
(Formerly Geod 110) 
Elementary theory of projections in cartography 
and ellipsoid on plane, conical, and cylindrical surfaces. Prerequisite: 


Math 33 

112 Introduction to Cartographic Management 
An examination of the managerial aspects of the cartographic 
cycle. Analysis to include data collections, processing, editing, and P 


scheduling. Prerequisite: Cart 1 


Projections of the sphere 
Cart 1, 


prod uction 
roject 


* Courses are offered off campus only 


113 Map Design 


Princi] of human perception and visual communication as applied to maj 
layout and symt zation. Frerequisite: tart 1 

120 Geographic Information Systems 
Former ymputer Mapping 1 
Examination of the establishment, maintenance, and application of comput 
erized geographic data bases. Prerequisite: Cart 1, 5tat 129 

121 Computer Mapping 
The analysis and application of comput ig methods; techniques for 
the automation of data b id the ff computer-generated maj 
output. Prerequisite: Cart 1, Stat 129 

124 Special Topics in Cartography 
Problen f current inter the artographic sciences. May be 
repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Prerequisite: Cart 

126 Topographic Mapping 
Application of control surveys and photogrammetry to topographic mapping 


Prerequisite: Car 


128 Thematic Mapping 
Examination of various techniques used in presen 


ations of qualitative and 


quantitative data. Prerequisite: Cart 1 
131 Techniques in Remote Sensing (3 

The application of remote sensing to earth resource studies with emphasis on 

the physical characteristics of electromagnetic radiation, multispectral sens 


ing, and photographic and digital image analysis. Prerequisite: Geog 106, 
» t 


Math 31 
150 Introduction to Geodesy 


Formerly Geod 150, Ge 


tical and applied geodesy. Primary 


to th 


lae basi ( 


ic methods. Prerequisite: Math 33 


in), A.G. Coates, R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis 


Professorial Lecturers N. Hotton, D. Appleman, C.B. Ce 

Asso, iate Professor G.C. Stephens 

Asso, iate Professorial Lecturers A. Geiger, M.D. T 
Wynn, L.E. Johnson, J:F. Sutter 

Assistant Professor R.P. Tollo 


Ac 
48 t D , D € I ^ 3 
"5sIstant Professorial Lecturers Collier, R.W. Stanton, L.E. Edwards, R.C. Haney 


>, J. Mercer, T.O. Wright, J.C 


Lecturer R T Rve 
f pachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major geology (departmental)—The 
kr : à I 

lowing requirements must be fulfill 
1 
9 

Required introt 


juirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


The general re 


Geol 1-2 
Bac] Required courses Xd areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for the degree of 
Chelor ; , 
^ P lor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of Science); (c) Stat 91 
and | > i : : 
d) BiSc 11 (for the Bachelor of Arts) or BiSc 11 or 12 and Phys 1 (for 


the " 
he Ba helor ot Science) 


4. Ran 
deg ^equired courses i ie ma Geol 2 8 151-52 for both the 
"Breesc i 
"a es of Bachelor of Arts and Bache of Science: Geol 166 195 for the Bachelor 
“lence degree onl 
Bac 
helor of Scien with a maior in geology—engineering option (engineering geology) 


offered bv the Geology Department and 


n 


epar ^ 

ve c mental) An interdisciplinary curricu 
“iv t i - . 

) il, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering Department in the School of 


‘Ngir 

leerir ! 1 " 

achel ting and Applied Science. (Students wishing to work toward the degree of 
9r of Science [Civil Engineering] with a geology option [geotechnical engineering] 


MEM tmp i ee 


LL a 


Él 


UTE e 


Meet p 


EE 


IE t 


| 


wing 


] f ApS¢ i 3 em 13; EE 51; Geol 1 Math 31, 


14. 1 ? 
T! 0 188 1f 168. 18 18 í 111-12, 


í 1 ii } fron |. 141, or 1t | Math 


Minor 1 logy l er | | 1 witi pI f ti nental 
] lergraduat« ig 6 hours of introductory geology (Geo ; and 
t tre Ge 1, 122, 15 tw m ( 4 12 j4, oF 
rd )linary 


te: the degree of Bachelor of Arts oF 


t in equiva legree, 


' the gent t te , te School of Arts and 

] Qe » ` ro í lo did ' l the T tudy 
| ] ( i 1:00 The Rest | 1. ( 111, 
1 ! . t tal for oraduat redit. Candidates must 

n with 

may 


| +} Y n of 1 
I ent 


| 
A j 1 I I )pt 1. Frere te the 


iri € 1 [ 
| I I 1Ct th à j | rom this 


i: t 'enera iüirements stated I duate Schi f Arts and 

T Master of Arts degree dida t ta , 8, 141, 1t ;, 189, 205, 

l 66, 272, and 295; two electives must be taken 1 1 21 r 263, 220 or 224 241 
) OT | 122 y 4 15 1 1542 y not be taken 


iate cred Ga lat i 1 { p t V Fxamination. A 
wledge inati ) ist be passed. With 


ppi | 
€ l t ) r approved tool ;ubject 


offered by 


t tment f ( JT | Che P e te n helor degree with 4 

ior 1 geology or in chen tr from t 1 Ji a 1! t degree 
| equired: ti ra juirement í I hool of Arts and 
cle s, includi Chem 111-12; Geol 141, 241 or 243, 249: Chem 213: and Geol 29% 
300. Geol 105, 111, 12 24 f l i t be taken for graduate credit 
| The Mastt | ent examin be take betore egistration for the 
i i f k k € an itio language 
i a tG or Une t be [ e permission 
ul tute another approved tool subiect in lieu of the 

Í i 

Master of Science 1 the field of "ineering geology An interdisciplinary degree 
id the Civil, Mechanical, and Environment 


| offered by the Geologv Department 

i Engineering Department in the School of Engineering and Applied Science j 
Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Science degree in geology or a Bachelor of Science (Civil 
} University or an equivalent degree, which must include 
| those courses or their equivalents as outlined for the undergraduate requirements 1n the 
! 
i 


field of geology with the engineering option (engineering geology). With the permissio® 
ar hours 


aster of 


Engineering) degree from this 


of the department, a student may elect.a program of study consisting of 36 semeste 


of approved course work without a thesis. (Students wishing to work toward a M 
sult the Scho? 


Y f geotechnics and foundation engineering should con 


Science in the field 


of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin.) Each program is arranged to fit the 
student’s needs and interests. Either hydrogeology or engineering geology may be chosen 


as the field of specialization 

The general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
12 semester hours to include Geol 128, 141, 163, and 205; 
least 12 semester hours, which may include up 


Required: (a 
Sciences; (t geology at ieast 
(c) engineering and physical science—at 
to 9 semester hours of approvea undergraduate civil engineering courses (12 for non- 
thesis candidates), the remainder to be selected from ApSc 211, 213; CE 204, 205, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 214, 216, 21 255, 256 7, 265, 271; ME 221, 227, 231, 261, 262; EngS 


212, 213, 214, 218, 221, 228 l 


Geol 105, 111, 122, 124, 132, 136, 151 


and 152 mav not be taken for graduate credit. The tool subject requirement is the same as 
for the Master of Science in the field of geology above 

Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology—see Geobiology 
Required: the general requirements stated 
including passing a reading knowledge 


Doctor of Phil 'sophy in the field of geology 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 


examination in an approved foreign language and one other approved tool subject, and 


the satisfactory completion of the General Examination in three fields, one of whic h must 


tr tur geologi 


be in petrology, stratigraphy, or structural g gy 


geomorphology marine geology, mineralogy, paleontology petrology, 


Resear h heids 
Sedimentology, stratigraphy, structural geology, geochemistry, and hydrogeology 
Doctor of Philosophv in the field of geochemistry (an nterdepartmental degree offered 


by the G« logy and Chemistry Departments Required: the general requirements stated 


under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including passing a reading knowledge 
ıs the satisfactory completion of Stat 117 


ipletion of the General Examination in four fields 


examination in an approved forei; 
and 118, or 91, and the sat 
including geochemistry an 


d chemistry 


n Development with a teaching field in earth 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Hur 
science Prerequisite: the education curric ulum; required: the earth science option and 
the professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human Development 


First G 
St Group 
Stephens, Coates, Tollo, 


1-2 Introductory Physical 
Lindholm, Lewis 


and Historical Geology (3—3 
An introduction to the principle features of the composition, structure and 


historv of the earth. Topics include nature of minerals and rocks, physical 
energy resources, plate tectonics, origin of life, and evolution 


processes, 
Laboratory fee, $25 per semester 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours 
Academic year 


5 Environmental Geology (3 
The relation of people and society to 
and mineral resources; economic, legal, and 


Siegel, Lindholm 
natural environments; population 


evolution, natural hazards 


political aspects. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 

105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3 Siegel 
An analvsis of geological hazards and related factors that affect land-use 
or 5, or permission of instructor 


planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 1 
Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) 
111 Mineralogy (4) 
Lecture and laboratory. Morphological crystallography and systematic miner- 
11 (may be taken concurrently); or permis- 


522 (Fall) 


sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $22 


112 Optical Mineralogy (4) Tollo 
Basic light theory, optical characterization of minerals, thin section analysis 


Tollo 


alogy. Prerequisite: Geol 1; Chem 


Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $26 (Spring) 


TUI UR Po cpu n—( 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


113 Crystallography (3) Appleman 
Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals of crystal structure, x-ray 
diffraction theory and application. Prerequisite: Math 31. Laboratory fee, 
$15. (Alternate academic years) 

Petrology (2) Lewis 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry of « rustal and 
magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products. Prerequisite Geol 1, 


111, 112; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission of instructor (Fall) 


Petrology Laboratory Lewis 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majors Prerequisit 
Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $26 

2 Structural Geology (4) 

Study of natural and experimer rock deformation and the relationships 


Stephens 


between stress and strain as re d by geologic structures. Prerequisite: 
Geol 1-2. Laboratory fee, $10 
Geologic Map Interpretation 
Interpretation and analysis of geologic maps and cross sections. Prerequisite: 
Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $5 (Spring) 
Marine Geology (3) 

Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geolog 
topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine environ 


Stephens 
Pierce 


ment. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Geomorphology (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and evolution of earth forms; 
principles of photointerpretation. Prerequisite: Geol 1. Laboratory fe 
$10. (Spring) 
Economic Geology (3) 
Genesis and distribution of mineral raw materials and their uses. Prerequi- 
site: Geol 111 (Fall, alternate academic years) 

Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) Geiger, Lewis 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science Geological 
principles and processes and their application to civil and me hanical 
engineering. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 


Turner 


Laboratory fee, $20 ill and spring) 

Introductory Geochemist Siegel 
Principles and theories on the abundance, relationships, and distribution of 
the elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Geol 117 or equivalent: Chem 11-12; Math 31; Phys 1 or 3; OF 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 

Invertebrate Paleontology (3—3) Coates 
Biology, taxonomy, functional morphology, and evolutionary patterns of the 
invertebrate fossil groups, with emphasis on the macroinvertebrates. Prereq- 
uisite: Geol 1-2 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. 
(Academic year) 

Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. General features of 
vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleoecology and adapta- 
tion (Fall, odd years) 
Micropaleontology (3) Staff 
Biology, morphology, paleoecology, biogeography, and biostratigraphy of 
marine and non-marine phosphatic, organic, siliceous, and calcareous micro” 
fossils. (Fall, even years) 

Sedimentology (4) Lindholm 
Lecture and laboratory, field trips as arranged. Principles of sedimentology 
analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes and environments: 
Prerequisite: Geol 112; Stat 91; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee 
$22 (Spring) 


166 Principles of Stratigraphy (3 Coates 
Fundamentals of stratigraphi 


oncepts, section measurir 


2s and practice. Review of historical 
ind lateral lithostratigraphic relation 


raphy, biostratigraphic classification 


ships, magnetic and cl ic gl 
zonation, correlation, g ronology, facies, and stratigraphic maps. Prereq 
1isite: Geol 151—52 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

168 Geology of Coal (3 Stanton, Cecil 
Geologic sett ng petr DET iph in phy S 1 hemi al charac teristi 5 ol coal 
Prerequisite: Geol 1 18, and 163. I $20 (Spring, alter 
iate years 

; Hydrogeology (3 Back 
l'he occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollution of 
subsurface water and the hydrologic properties of water-bearing materials 
Prerequisite: Geol 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 11-12; or permission of instruc 


tor. Laboratory fee (field trips), $8 


189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) Stephens 


Basic geophysics to assist thé mapping and solving geologic 
problems. Prerequisite: Ge 1-2 1; or permission of instruc 
tor Spri 


195 Field Work (3) Tollo, Stephens 
(Formerly 2 credits) 

Weekend field trips. Survey 
methods. Students will be responsible for room and board expenses while at 


field camp (one week). Prerequisite: Geol 122. Laboratory fee (field trip fee 


ng, geological mapping, and specific field work 


$20 Sprin 


199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) 
Problems approved bv the staff. Mav be repeated once for credit 


5tatt 


Fall and 


spring) 


Third Group 


205 Seminar in Geology Stafi 

Special topics each semester 
216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) 
fication, classification, and interpretation of 


Ider 
rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 112, 163 
fee, $25 (Fall) 


May be repeated for credit 


Lindholm 


common sedimentary 


or permission of instructor Laboratory 


219 Petrogenesis I (3) 
The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Laboratory fee, 


Lewis 


$22 (Fall) 
220 Petrogenesis II (3 Lewis 
Laboratory fee, $22 (Spring 
Lewis 


224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) 
Rock deformation. Methods of study and the formation of structurally 
22 or permission of instructor 


complex rock. Tectonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 c 


(Fall, odd years) 


241 Marine Geochemistry (3) 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemical compo- 


sition and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics and biochemical 
activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of measuring. Prerequi- 
or permission of instructor Recommended: Chem 22 


Siegel 


site: Geol 141, Math 31 

Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring, even years 
243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) 

Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the detection of 

hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Geol 141. Labora- 


Siegel 


tory fee, $20 (Spring, odd years) 
" . x : 
249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) Staff 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit 


AE Lar i GEI e 


Coates and Staff 


253 Applied Paleontology (3 
Fundamentals of paleoecology, using case histories from a wide variety of 


fossil invertebrate and vertebrate groups. Includes functional morphology of 


the individual organism and analysis of paleopopulations, paleocommuni- 


ties, and paleobiogeographic provinces and realms. Relationship of faunal 
ind floral paleobiogeographic units to plate tectonics and uses of different 
b paleobathymetry, paleoc hrono- 


(Fall, odd years) 


fossil groups in tectonics paleo« limatolk 


logy, and related topics will be discussed 
} Coates 


254 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) 
Consideration of modern evolutionary theory with emphasis on the fossil 


record (Fall, even years 


255 Quantitative Paleoecology (3) 
Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Subject matter 


ncludes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, life—death, size- 
frequency distributions, competitive exclusion principle, spatial distribu- 


Buzas 


tions, relative abundance and diversity, quantification of community biofa- 
cies. Prerequisite: Geol 151—52, Stat 91; or permission ot instructor (Fall, 


odd years 
258 Seminar: Micropaleontology (3) Staff 
r permission of instructor. May be repeated for 


Prerequisite: Geol 158 
credit (Fall, odd years 


263 Sedimentary Environments (3) 
Study of selected depositional environments. Field trips as arranged. Prereq- 


uisite: Geol 163; Stat 91. Laboratory fee (field trips), $20 (Fall, even years) 
266 Advanced Stratigraphy (3) Coates and Staff 
ysis of special topics in stratigraphy. Historical background, concept of 
clastic and carbonate subsurface lithofacies, 


Lindholm 


facies, cvcles of sedimentation 
ibsurface biostratigraphy, ecological and evolutionary attributes of stratigra- 
ly useful organisms, quantitative methods, isochronologv, geo« hronol- 


| 
Prerequisite: Geol 166 or equivalent. 


phical 
ogy, and magnetic stratigraphy 


(5pring, even years) 
Tollo 


272 Regional Geology of North America (3) 
Petrology, stratigraphy, and structure of various physiographic and tectonic 


provinces Fall) 

275 Geochemistry of Groundwater (3) Back 
Application of geochemical principles to the interpretation and prediction of 
groundwater activity in regional systems; carbonate and silicate equilibrium; 
weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and contaminated aquifers. Prereq- 


uisite: Geol 175, 141 (may be taken concurrently), or permission of instructor 


(Fall—alternate years) 
76 Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3) Mercer 
Review of basic theory of aquifer systems, analysis of aquifer testing, and 
numerical methods applied to groundwater problems. Prerequisite: Geol 175 
or permission of instructor. A knowledge of FORTRAN is desirable 

(Spring—alternate years 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 

Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students with 


advanced training. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
Staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 


tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
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GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Pr LC. k 
A ) H k 
] E.M I 
t y 
[ b 1 gc In t J s (dep tr ital 
I re Lire ent [ rulhilec 


rt eral re en d lege of Arts ce 
Prer l irse Ge 4, 9-11 2 I ] ale 
Required « rst the 6 seme je of the fe wing subjects 
art history S rj SO} 
1. Reg nent r the 1 24 estt ur Ger 1 
above first Í € eaki eadi 
and w Germa 
M " 'erman ra € ster hours of second-group courses, including 
Ger 179-80 and one two-semester ourse na terat € iught na 
Prerequisite: Ger s 4,9 52 equiv 
Bachelor of Arts | tion and Humar evelopment witl teaching field ir 
German—Prere juisite: the ed 1101 irriculum; required in option and the 


Professional courses stated ider the School of Education and n Development 
Placement Examination: A lent who has not been granted advanced standing and 
Who wishes t yntinue in college the language begun in high hool must take 
Placement e» t befor : it Uy mpletion of the examination, assig 
Ment is made to t riat rsé 
GERMAN 
First Group 
1-2 First-Year German (3 Staff 
I idamental concepts ot German Culture; essentialis of German structure and 
Vt bulary; reading of easy prose and conversation. Aural and oral 


í : ) 
Laboratory tee, $30 per semester. Prerequisite 


practice in language laborat 


to Ger 2: Ger 1 Fall and spring 
*3—4 Second-Year German (3-3 Staff 
Introduction to German civilization; selections from modern German prose 
ontinuation and review f German structure; conversation and simple 
mposit \ural and oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, 
$30 per semester. Prerequisite to G« ( 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to 

Ger 4: Ger Fall and spring 


“9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3—3 Steiner 


Academic year 
t7 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition 
For undergraduates and graduate students with little or no German who are 
f German. No academic credit 


Staff 


interested in acquiring a reading knowled 


for graduate students Fal 
49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations; under 


graduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite 


Statt 


Ger 4 or 47, or equivalent Spring 

51-52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3—3) Thoenelt 
Lecture, recitation, and discussion. Selected readings in German literature 
trom the earliest periods to the present (Academic year) 


* With pern 


330 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Second Group 


103—4 


2 Comparative Studies in Germanic 


) France and Germany—in English (3) 


179-80 


Major Themes of Thoenelt and Staff 


German Literature—in English (3—3) 
Topics for 1986-87: Ger 103—The Faust myth in Western literature. Faust, or 
man’s pursuit of happiness: its religious, political, and aesthetic possibilities 
and limitations. Original sin in the Bible; Faust in classical and Germanic 
mythology; modern Faust figures in the works of Goethe Dostoevsky, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Paul Valéry, Thomas Mann, and Camus. Ger 104— 
Literature and politics in Germany: Kultur and politics, the two faces of 
Germany. A survey of these two aspects of German history and German life. 
Selected readings from relevant literary and political documents by Walther 
v. d. Vogelweide, Kant, W. v. Humboldt, Frederick II, Mme. de Staël, Goethe, 
Schiller, Marx, Heine, Niet Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann, Brecht, and 


Böll (Alternate academic years) 


Thoenelt and Staff 
Literatures—in English (3—3) 

Topics for 1985—86: Ger 111—The human condition and four Western ways 
of life: French moralism, German Bildung, Marxism, and Existentialism: 
Selected readings from Montaigne, Goethe, Schiller, Thomas Mann, Marx 
Brecht, Nietzsche, Martin Buber, and Camus. Ger 112—Why literature? What 
is literature? Views and perspectives on the “usefulness” and "'uselessness" 
of literature in modern Western societ From Plato to the 20th century: 
Selected works and excerpts from o, Aristotle, Shakespeare, Montaigne: 
Goethe, Schiller, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Camus, Bóll, and others (Al- 


ternate academic yea 
l'hoenelt and Staff 


Comparative study of two European ways of life as reflected and perpetuated 


by literature and philosophy. Relevant excerpts and documents from the 16th 
to the 20th century (Summer) 

18th-Century German Literature—in German (3—3) Thoenelt 
Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. Reading, lecture, and discus- 
sion. Central topic: Geist und Tat—the 18th-century concept of literature’s 
formative function in society (Alternate academic years) 

19th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, poetic realism. Second age 9 
chivalry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counterrevolution in thought and 
literature. Birth and growth of modern nationalism and cosmopolitanism 8$ 
reflected in the literature of the period. Reading, lecture, and discussion. 
(Alternate academic years) 

20th-Century German Literature—in German (3—3 Steiner 
The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; Kafka 
Thomas inn, Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary drama; authors ol 
Gruppe Reading, lecture, and discussion (Alternate academic years) 
Studies in Germanic Languages and Literatures— King 
in English (3-3 

Topics for 1985—86: Minnesang (fall) and Meisterge g (spring) Middle 
High German poems of courtly love contrasted with Early New High Germa? 
poetry practiced as a craft. Richard Wagner's treatment of Minnesang in hi$ 
opera Tannhäuser; the legend of Tannhäuser and Mount Venus; the poetry 
contest at the Wartburg. Wagner's treatment of Meistergesang in his opera Die 
Meistersinger von Nürnberg; Hans Sachs as cobbler and poet 

Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3—3) Thoenelt 
Discussions and compositions on literary and cultural topics, readings 
newspaper articles, interpretations of selected texts (Gottfried Benn &D 
Thomas Mann), grammar and style studies (Alternate academic years) 
Individualism, Reason, and Tradition Kennedy 
in Early Modern Europe (3) 

Same as Engl/Fren/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187 


SANSKRIT 


105—6 First-Year Sanskrit (3 King 


A year se: credit toward a degree at this € ompletion 

Ger 106. Language terature ind culture of I Essentials of 

'rammar; reading issic texts. Aural and oral pratice in language 
iboratory. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Alternate academic years) 

l( ) Second-Year Sanskrit (3-3 King 
A year course: credit towar gi it this University given on completion 

f Ger 108. Langu t re, and culture of ancient India. Continuation 

1 review t grammar eading of mor ult classical and Vedic texts 

iural and | practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ger 105-6 or 

Lat t f $30 per semester Alternate academic years) 


equivalent. Laboratory fee 


GERONTOI OGY—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Profes rs R.G. Brown (Acader Direct R.A. Kenney 
Professorial Lecturer M.H. Mor 
Academic Committee: R.G. Brown, J.C. Heddesheimer, R.A. Kenney, S.D. Lind 


ffers an interdisciplinary program leading 


The Graduate School of Arts and Scient 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a 
Berontology, directed by the Committee 
various departments within the University 

The gerontology program derives its theoretical perspectives and substantive know] 
edge from several disciplines to provide a balanced study of the processes of aging and 


the societal reactions and responses to the aged and their problems, with the objective of 


Preparing persons for positions that involve the planning, development, and evaluation 
of programs serving older persons. Each student will work closely with an advisor to 


concentration in 
yn Gerontology and drawing upon faculty trom 


in the community 


and resource persons 


design a program of studies appropriate to individual interests and professional objec- 
tives. Every student will have field experience in an agency involved in the planning and 


evaluation of services for the elderly. Prospective candidates should consult with the 


director of the gerontology program 
r Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in gerontology 
rerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a B average (or equivalent) from an aci redited 
College or university. In some cases, the applicant may be requested to take the Graduate 
Record Examination. Previous experience in gerontology is not essential; a variety of 
academic and experiential backgrounds are acceptable 
Required the general requirements stated under the Graduate Sc hool of Arts and 
Sciences, including 42 semester hours of course work. there is no thesis requirement 
my Courses required for all students: Econ 217; PSc 203; Stat 104, 183 (Stat 129 or Psyc 
-:4 may be substituted for the latter); Gern 201, 205, 290; Soc 254, 280; Educ 344; and 
SA 235. The remaining three courses are electives. All students are required to pass a 


Masters 6 
aster's Comprehensive Examination 


201 The Biology of Aging (3) Kenney 
The processes of aging in the various systems of the human body; princ ipal 
(Spring) 


illness patterns in the elderly; theories of the aging process 
Morrison 


sns , : : 
205 Public Policy and Aging (3) 
The “political economy” of aging in our society. Political and governmental 
processes as thev influence and are influenced by older persons; the impact of 


demographic trends and retirement patterns on the economic system. (Fall) 

»« " : : " 

290 Practicum in Gerontology (3) Morrison 
Field experience in an agency involved in the planning and evaluation of 


services for the elderly 
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HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION EL. 


Jar, P.N. Reeves, P.S. Birnbaum, R.G 


Professors M.C. Devolites (Emeritus), K.] 
Shouldice, J. Ott, R.F. Southby (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers H.L. Hirsh, H.R. Wertlieb 

Ison, S.D. Lind, W. Greenberg, D.L. Zalkind, G.E. Crum, 


Associate Professors L.G. Pawlson 


S.R. Eastaugh 


Adjunct A ate Professors J.L. Ryan, J.( Imot 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.V. Gordon, N.B. Hadley, S.B. Cohen 
Assistant Prof ric rers D.P. Andrulis, D.F. Eversmann. Z.F. Acevedo. I.E. Clair 
Lecturers W.T. Torge D. Shepherd, J.P. Jacobs, B. Rouse 

See the School of Government and Business Administration for programs ol study 
leading to the degrees of Master of Health Services Administration* and Post-Master $ 


Graduate Certificate in Health Services Administration and for areas of concentration ill 
eading to the degrees of Doctor of Business 


th services administration in progran 


ration and Doctor of Public Administration 


Second Group 


142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) Eversmann 


Consideration of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting data. 
control techniques; emphasis 0? 
their use in the management planning and control process (Spring) .. 
153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) Clair 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care services in the 
tural features of and the resources available to the 


Cost accounting, budgeting, and internal 


U.S. Emphasis on the struc 
health care system (Fall) 


154 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3 
the structure and management of contemporary American 


Clair 


Introduction to 
hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital departments and the 
functions of the department manager. Prerequisite: HSA 153 or consent of 

instructor (Spring 
70 Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) Gordon 
tive methods to the health services industry. Funda- 
t to read, comprehend, 


Application of quantit 


ling the studen 


tly utilize the growing volume of quantita- 


statistical techniques e 


ment 
critically appraise, and intellig 
tive research appearing in the health services literature. Familiarization wit 
to analyzing management problems in the 


juantitative procedures applied 
1 t 
Emphasis on establishing a fundamental undef 


inipulating predevelope 


yperational environmer 


standing of statistical ideas rather than on 
formulas (Fall) 
190 Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) 


the undergraduate level (Fall and spring) 


Experimental offering at 


Third Group 
Crum, Acevedo 


202 Introduction to Health and Medical Care (3) 
2 hours). Examination of the 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory r 
nature of health and disease, using biomedical, epidemiological, and ecolog" 

Introduction to the sociology and prevention of disease. Desc rip” 
tion a Iys jt resource, process, and control components involved in 


delivering services—technology, manpower, patients, delivery mechanisms 


and quality control fedical terminology (Fall and spring) 

203 Organization and Management of Health Services (3 Shouldic 
Application of management theory and concepts to health services system? 
ind tut iracter ns, and o ational str ictures 9 
lel ysten i ind spring 


ices Administratio® 


Zalkind 


( f the fundamentals of information syster id data processing 
ire set data collection computer processing skills 
t managing the acquisition and development of health services 

niormation systems. Laboratorv fee 
208 Quantitative Methods in Health Services soe (3) Zalkind, Cohen 
Concepts and applications of statistical methods in health services opera 
tions. Probal reasoning and statistical iaéthódoliey Sampling and 


study design. Criti ques of mn al studies and reporting. Prerequisite: Stat 
j1 or permission of the instructor (Fall and spring) 


209 Health Resources Management I (3) Greenberg, Eastaugh 


oductory course designed to provide a balance between theoretical 

tical à the lar nagement of health care institu 

t with emr n hospital pecific attention is given to rate 

regulation, hos] bursemer pital accounting, financial ratio anal 
ysis, financial fe ty dies trategic marketing 

210 Health Resources Management II ( Greenberg 

Economics of the health care sector. An economic analvsis of public policy 

alternatives in the health industry. Roles of the physician, hospital, insur 

ance, and other health care markets are exa mined 
12 Introduction to Health Services Planning (: (3) Reeves, Crum 


Survey of community and institutional health systems planning and evalua 


ing, project planning, 


tion. Introdu yn to policy planning, strategic plan: 
t r 


narketing, and evaluation as they apply to health services (Fall and 
215 Health Services and the Law (3) Hirsh 
The sources of law and the legal processes affectir ng the health services 


system. Elements of admitifstratiee lave and agency processes. Introduction to 


the legal relationshir 8., torts, contracts, and insurance) of facilities 


physic personnel, and patients. Legal aspects of labor relations: trends in 
health services delivery law Fall and spring) 

221 Health Systems Strategic Planning (3) Reeves 
Application of strategic planning concepts to health services. Study of the 
strategic planning process as a series of interrelated analvses and de isions, 
including anal methods used in the most critical stages 
Discussion of the rel itionships among i ategic planning project planning 
marketing, and finar inning Fall) 

223 Policy in Strategic Health Services Planning (3) Reeves 
Effects of legal, political, social, governmental, and economic factors in 
strategic health planning. Emphasis on formulation, analvsis, and implemen 
tation of state, local, and institutional health policies. The role of these 
policies as expressions of values that serve as ing forces in the strategic 
planning pr Spri 

225 Developing National Health Services Policy (3 Staff 
Understandi analyzing the processes by which health services policy 
is formulated mplemented at the federal level. Focus on Congress, the 
presidency agencies (Fall) 

227 Seminar: Ethics in Health Services Administration (3 Darr 


Investigating moral and ethical problems confront ng the health services 


system. Understand the legal, social, and policy implications of issues in 


medical and health services delivery. such as administrative ar nstitutional 


ethics, professional codes, impaired professionals, death fertility control 
experimentation and new technology, and resource allocation Spring) 
— the Short- Term Hospital ( | Darr 
Le ind disc sion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Organization manage 

lationships of hospital clinical, support and administrative 


personnel admin 
f the Joint C 


ommission on 


tie 


Paes tas "Mer ga garm B i apes i aee m 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Accreditation of Hospitals. Prerequisite: HSA 203 and Mgt 210, or perm 

of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) Andrulis 
Study of the organizations and systems for delivery of mental health ser- 
vices; emphasis on management and financing treatment and rehabilitation 
facilities (Fall and spring) 

Human Services Integration (3) Reeves 
Introduction to the concept of a human services system. Description and 
analysis of current human services programs as components of such a system 
and the roles of the public and private sectors in providing these services. 
Discussion of interorganizational theory as a basis for understanding current 
system configurations and for developing improved service delivery systems. 
(Spring) 

Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration (3) Lind 
An overview of the field of long-term care and its evolution within the health 
care and social service systems. The “continuum” of long-term care services, 
both in institutions and in the community, funding sources for these services, 


and policy issues involved in delivery of services. Site visits to long-term care 


programs (Fall) 

Managing the Long-Term Care Institution (3) Wertlieb, Lind 
Organization and management of nursing homes, personal and residential 
care facilities, and institutions for other populations needing long-term 
specialty treatment. Emphasis on personal and professional skills necessary 
to provide a wide range of services and quality care in these environments. 
(Fall and spring) 

Ambulatory Health Services Management (3) Shouldice 
Introduction to the organization and management of ambulatory care. Prese 
tation of models, financing mechanisms, institutional affiliations, estimating 


and planning for ambulatory care, and the use of solo and group practice of 
medicine as part of a total system of services delivery (Fall) 

Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3) Shouldice, Ott 
Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice and health 
maintenance organizations and other alternative financing/delivery mecha- 
nisms. Emphasis on planning, development, and operation of HMOs, includ- 


ing discussion of models, financial issues, consumers, and providers O 
ca (Spring) 

Case Studies in Health Services Southby, Birnbaum, Devolites 
Administration (3) 

Intensive qualitative and quantitative analyses of major problem areas in 
health system administration and planning, using the case study method. 
Cases cover the broad spectrum of health policy, planning, and management 
of the health services system. Serves as a capstone course for health services 
students. (Fall and spring) 

Comparative Health Services Systems (3 Southby 
Evaluations of various organizational patterns, functions, and trends in 
international health services delivery systems. Emphasis on sources of such 
differences and the significance of systems to the health status of a nation 
(Spring) 

Issues in Gerontology (3) 
Interdisciplinary seminar on the nature and problems of aging, including 
demographic biological, psychological, social, economic, environmental, anc 
political perspectives on the status and needs of the older population. Theory 


Lind 


and research; service delivery; attitudes and behaviors based on contact with 
older persons (Fall) 

Advanced Health Resources Management (3) Eastaugh 
Methods, techniques, and policies used in health resources management 
Prospective rate regulation under DRGs, capital investment decisions, buy- 
lease decisions, financial feasibility studies, cost accounting, multihospité 


271 Field Problem Studies in Health Services Administration (3) 
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systems management, and strategic financial planning. Financial manage- 
ment of HMOs, teaching programs, nursing homes, hospices, and home 


health care programs. Prerequisite: HSA 209 (Fall and spring) 


270 Research in Health Services Administration (3) Southby 


Field research. Primarily for advanced students; open to others with consent 
of instructor. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

Southby 
Work experience guided by a qualified preceptor on selected management 
and planning issues and problems occurring in health services facilities 
programs, and agencies. Primarily for advanced master’s and doctoral stu- 
dents; open to other students by arrangement. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring) 


273-74-75 Residency I (3-3-3) Staff 
Twelve-month residency. Work experience guided by a qualified preceptor; 
periodic written progress reports and a written major report or selected field 
projects as required (Fall and spring 

276-77-78 Residency II (3—3-3) Staff 


285-86 Readings in Health Services Administration (3—3) 


299 


(Fall or spring) 
Southby and Staff 
Supervised readings in special areas of health services management and in 
policy and planning. Primarily for advanced students; open to others by 
(Fall and spring) 


For students who take additional residency experience 


arrangement. May be repeated for credit 


290 Special Topics in Health Services Administration (3) Hirsh 


Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 


repeated for credit Fall or spring) 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) Southby 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


Ourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 


l'équires 


310 Health Resources Allocation Policies (3 


l'hey are open to the other graduate students at the discretion of the department 


Southby, Greenberg 
Study of major contemporary issues in health policy and health economics 
Development and critique of policies designed to deal with current health 


issues (Fall) 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr 


Relationships (3—3 

An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing, 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American 
public and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for 
structuring public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of 


society 


330 Health Services Delivery Policy (3) Lind 


Study of major contemporary issues in health services delivery Development 
and critique of policies designed to deal with those issues. For doctoral and 
Post-Master's Graduate Certificate students; to be taken toward the end of 
course work for the degree (Spring) 

Southby 
Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examinations. May be 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring 

Southby 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 


spring) 
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HISTORY 


'rofessors R.H. Davison, R.C. Haskett H.M. Sachar. R.W. Kennv. P.P. Hill, 
F. Klarén, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., W.H 


L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, L.G. Schwoerer, P.I 

Becker, C.M. Lovett 

t Professor R.P. Multhauf 

Professorial Lecturers S. Shaloff, D.( Allard, M. Blumenson, J. Schlight 

Associate Professors C.J. Herber, W.R. Johnson (Chairman), R.A. Hadley, A.D. Andrews, 
J.O. Horton, L.P. Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz, M.A. Atkin 

Adjunct Associate Professors L.]. Lear, A.I K. Nelson 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer E. Angel 


Director and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. Bickford 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in history (field-of-study or departmental) The 
following requirements must be fulfilled 

iT € al requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
(Student hould consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
satis! g the requirement for me grul initiatio ) the humanities and the natura! 
and ithemat il lent 

2. Requi introductory courses—Hist 39—40, 71—72, or equivalent. Majors may 
wai ne or more of the prerequisite courses by passing departmental examinations, Dy 
ittaining scores of 600 or above on the College Board Achievement Tests, or by good 
performance on Advanced Placement Examinations. Credit for one or more of thé 
prere may be received DY perior performance on departmental of 
Adv Tests. The department does not accord either waiver or credit Dy 
CLEI 

). Required JUI St ate 1 i ither 12 semester hour f an approved 
foreig inguagt em er h I 1 itisti ştat 53, 105, and 10 

i Field-of-study major—Hist 199 (Proseminar), 6 semester hours of third-grouP 

oul arch seminar, and the passing of the 


courses nciuding a 


In planning a program, the student, under the 


major examination 
l vide a broad understanding 9! 


guidance of an adviso ourses that will provi 
diverse chronologica il aspects of the human experience 
(b) Departmental more hours of second- and third-group courses 

including Hist 199 f third-group courses, including at least on® 
research semi ind 6 sé ho hosen fro ich of the following fields: (4 
Europe—Hist 101, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 127, 131, 132 

y 9 10, 14 H i 14¢ 19, 150 )1 )2 ) 154, 155, 15 158, 1! 198; (B) 
United States Hist 11 118, 126 28, 129, 1 134, 13 38, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171 

2, 173, 174, 1 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 185, 186, 197, 198; (C) Russi# 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America—Hist 107, 108, 116, 119, 120, 135, 145, 146, 158, 161 
162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196. 198 

Co ed i courses the 700 Series mav also satisfy one of the thre 
field requirem«: ) ital m uld inquire of the department chairman 9! 
major advisor con ing the specific applica tv of tl e sec 

An Honors Pr iy be chosen by juniors with satisfactory scholastic recone 
Application to this program must be made before the beginning of the second semester 0 


] 
secone 


the } r vear. Students accepted into th« pr ram take 3-hour seminar in the 
semester of the junior year and complete the research requirements for the history majo 
by preparing the Senior Honors Thesis (Hist 191—92) in the final vea f under sradualé 
st a 
Minor in history—l 'raduate students who select a minor in history must 
rdi ly declare thei n to the de t ital advisor no later than the beginning 
Ji el ear. 5u l e hist culum, 9 
one area h as anc n I f hist arly moder? 
I )p irope, the Near East, Rus ind East I ype, the iited States, Lat 
imer Far East, o me fi h as econon cial, intellectus 
i ti olit I K, or women s hi | ea case the program of ourses W” 


ital requi? 


ments for a minor, the student must complete at least semester hours in approved 
( rse vith a grade of ( ibove. O semester ir seminar must be inciuded in the 
program 

Master of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelor's e from an 
accredited l wit! 1 hist r an equivalent degree; high 
Scholastic standing il of t ent ants from other institutions 
must present scores on the Graduate ird Examir with the Advanced Test in 
History and arrange for four persons preferably former instructors, to send letters or 
reference forms to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate school of Arts and 
Sciences. The program of stu onsists of either a minimum of 30 semester h f 
second- and third-grouy urses ( g Hist 299—300 Thesis Research, or a min m 
of 36 semester I l ourses | g at least two researct 
Seminars (6 s st 20 ( i Ca dates w yave not pre 8 
had a course ir ind his il meti At least 6 semester he f each 
candidate's n third ri th-grouj story ¢ rses; a max n oi 
may be in approved courses outside the History Department ) receive graduate credit 
for second-eroi rse ist t xt vork th the 
instructors. Each student works tw field f hist ind equired to pass a 
Comprehensive Examination eac? 

Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in historic preser 
Required the general st inde t { 5 o t Arts and 
Sciences his 36-hour ee progra ml S rses ed States 
history and historic preservation. It includes at least 18 hours of U.S 
urban history, man-made America, and the seminar sequence in his 
For other cx stribution requirements, see the departmental 
Cand late ora iV satisfy the toi e( I ent pass | 
In measured iral draw 

Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentrat n public policy—Requir 
the general requir s stat the Gra Scl )f Arts and Sciences. This 36 
hour program emphasizes the studv of historv as it relates to t inalysis and conduct of 
publi policy. History 213-14 and inte e d. Ad | course irk to be 
Chosen with advisor's approval 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required: the gener ents stated 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, inc ling the of a writte 
examin: tion in two approp "ng languages or ir ne fore ig 


“Pproved tool subject, and the satisfactory completion of the General Examination 


lelds. Normally, each doctoral cand late will work in one (or general) field of 
Study ind three ecia e í j í the I incient history 
Medieval Europe, early modern | irope, mode Europe, 1 ted States, Latin America 
Modern Near East lern Far East, and Russia and East Europe. Special fields may vary 
from the t pical (e.g., U.S. so i history, bur ea ellectual history, historic preserva 
tion, etc.) to the chronologically limited fields (e.g., American colonial history, Tudor 
and Stuart E gland. et A student v elect one special ld outside the History 
Departn ent if it is releva » th am. Students having a special field in tori 
)Teso 
Preservation may sh e tool requireme 1 x ition in me ed 
architectura 
I à 
Bac} NEN ee ie ae 

Nisto ^ 1 : ! 

eq juirt S 1 the 
Professio, i tated under the School of Education and H level 


Course Accessibility: All second- T irses are open t t ts without | 


Co 
Ourse prere sites wit he excet jn of H 


I i nt Be n 


EASE gm: 
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First Group 


di 


19-40 European Civilization in Its World Context Stafi 
Hist ): Introd tural 
history of Europe fro about 800 A.D. to 15 list 4 From 1 to the 
Washington, D.C.: tte ] I Team 
History, Culture, and Politics 
Same as AmCv/PSc/U&RP 50 
Introduction to American History (3 Stall 

list 71 tica 10mic, and cult for f th ted States, 1n 
WOT pel Kt LU Vt Irom the iT settlement | li b. Hist 4: II IT 1876 to 
present Academic year 

East Asia—Past and Present (3 Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of East Asian Lan- 


guages and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History: 
on. A comprehensive and integrated introduction 


Political Science, and Re 
to the civilization and present problems of East Asia (Spring 


Second Group 


11 


1 


Che European Revolutionary Tradition, 1640-1917 (3) Kennedy 


French, and Russian revolut 


A ns with 


i comparative study of the Eng 


eology, millenarianism, and 


focus on theories of revolution, revol 
the revolutionary legacy inherited by third-world movements Fall) 
History of Science (3 Multhaul 
Hist 105: From ancient natural pl phy through the 17th-centurv scien- 
tific revolution. Hist 106: From the Industrial Revolution to the 20th-century 
amalgamation of science and technology (Academic vear 
The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3 Hadley 
9 ev ol Egy Mesopotamia Anatolian. West Semitic ind Iranian 
civilizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's conquest 

108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to Hadley 
the Second Century A.D 
Survey of cultural, social, political, and economic developments in the 
Hellenistic world and societies of the Near East from the reign of Philip H t6 


109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3 


11¢ 


116 History of Africa (3 


11 


) The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) 


12 Medieval History (3—3 


the height of Roman power and influence in these regions 
Hadley 


Neolithic background; Bronze Age 
i 


zations; classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conquest 


Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean civili- 
(Fall) 
Hadley 


Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin civilization: 
cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world under Roman 


rule (Spring) 
Andrews 


formation of barbarian kingdoms 
Byzantium and Islam at 
and 


man Empire 


Hist 111: Failure of the old R 
in the West and their evolution to about 1000 A.D 
their apogee. Hist 112: Medieval European daily life, institutions, 
creative movements to about 1400; the Crusades and the Near East to the rise 


of the Ottoman Turks Academic year 


Shaloff 


from ancient times 


Survey of political, cultural, and economic developmer 


to the present (Spring) 
Becker 


7 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the 


International Politics of Oil (3) 

Ihe history of the international politics of oil, with special attention to 
di 

developing relationships between major oil « ompanies and governments hert 


and abroad (Summer) 


19 


131 


118 Business and American Life (3 


he hist il interact f bus 


119 China in the 20th Century: Reform and Revolution 


pheavals Cl fr 300 to the 
0 The Medieval Near East 

Byzantium and the 1 W i. Th 

Mongo Ottoman Turks, and the 


)erspectives 


and vve 


The Renaissance in Western Europe 


Stud f the « nom ' 
Weste 

Germany, and igiand the 14th 
The Reformation in Western Europe 
Religious, political, and soc S 
the 16th cent y Sp 


123 European Intellectual History I 


Popular culture; religion and scie 

Voltaire, Hume, Rousseat Mo ( 
l ' by ' : 
eligion, his I na e )CIet! in 


French Revolutior (I ev 
24 European Intellectual History I 


Intellectual responses to the Fre 
ipproaci to society, re n 

vs Hegel. Comte Ja i 
rig [ Nazi liter irtist 
W iT | Opi I ad years 


1 


125 Women in European History (3 
A study of the 


re it 
lt 

T 

t Dt 
j lit 

olitics 
irs 

n i 
Ni« a 


role of women in the politice 


339 


Becker 
ther American titut 
labor unions, etc. (Summe 
john 
il, social, and intellectua 
Summer 
ET 
( el seq he 
[4] n € ‘aster 
1 tural acce iC 
1 ind spreading to Fra € 
} e I | 
Herber 
the th gical id 
Kennedi 
h ce e Enl t 
iria, Diderot, Cond et on 
the intellectual origins of the 
Ke ed 
century n | 
cs, and psychoanal 
Freud; the intellectua 
sophical responses to World 


Schwoerer 


al, social, intellectual, and 


economic life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century 


5pring) 


126 Government Regulation and the American Experience (3) 
policies, and consequences of govern 


l'he historical evolution of the 


ment regulation of business in the United States 


127 Theories of History (3 
Same as Phil 127 
8-29 War and Society (3 


How 


wars, armed 


Ideas 


Becker 


(Fall 
Lavine 


Allard 


1 forces, and defense policies have affected British and 


American politics and society. Special attention to the relationship of defense 


and foreign policy, civil-military 
thought, and the naval and milita 
exerted on each other. Hist 128 
(Academic year 


32 History of Germany (3-3) 


relations, the development of strategic 
ry fluence Britain and America have 
1776-1918. Hist 129: 1919-present 


Herber 


Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: From mid-17th century 


to Bismarck. Hist 132 
133 Recent U.S. History, 1890-1941 


Political, social, diplomatic 


emphasis on the “searching 


134 Contemporary U.S. History Since 1 


Political 


social, diplomatic 


1 the Cold War 


l 
silent 


en 1 


From William 


IT to ¢ 


the 


year) 


Ribuffo 


present (Academi: 


tellectual developments, with particular 


941 (3 


135 History of Soviet Intelligence Services (3 


and impact of intellige 


lici 


'stic I ign 
the literature and probler 
Cheka 


ind foreign p 
1d forels I 


ents; Lenin, the 


nce and 


20s and New Deal 


from 1917 to the present 


nd the formative years; operations under Stalin 


(Fall) 


Ribuffo 

1d intellectual developments, with particular 
50s; and disrupted '60s (Spring) 

Dziak 

security operations in Soviet 


The course examines 


ns of Soviet intelligence operations; Tsarist anteced 


era 


Prerequisite: Hist 146 or PSc 131 or 168, or perm on of in 


j6 Europe in the 20th Century 


d cultural developments fro 


Sachar 
the turn of the century 


) ) 1 


to the present Summe 

137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War II | l'hornton 
S ey f soviet bal I iry from World War Il t the present; 
mparative torical assessment of the changing strategic balance ring) 

American Foreign Economic Policy in Historical Perspective Jecker 


Hist ev tion of United State nternational economic relations, major 
Sut f foreign economic polit | 1 yt n policy-making 
| Emphasis on period since 1945 Spring 
| )9—40 World History in the 20th Century (3 sachar 
! Di] t rOliticé nd tur factors. Hist 139: From the 1 of the 
tury the Mu ttlement of 1938. Hist 140: From the Munich 
i ttlement t the resent Academi Veal 
l 141 History of France I Kennedy 
f I t easants, bou bles; Church- 
j Protest t-jew tio salons, Enlightenment, and philosophe iteracy 
f i icat Robespierre and Revolution; Napoleon Fall, odd years) 
| 142 History of France II ( Kennedy 
I Re tra litior ind iut tarian I from tht Rest ration to 
I e Ga the its of 184 lisn 1d the class struggle; women, 
narriage Is ulat ialization and rural France; de- 
i Christianization, Cat te id worker priests: France's decline 8$ 
vO owe ts t tual and artist eadership Spring, even 


i 14 Atkin 
l ; ` t i the Kiev fed ition in the 
f tat ent of | eria 4 i 1 I € } ;reat 


OTI i ultural 


\tkin 


i 
] 
| 16 Russia and the Soviet Union from 1801 to the 


Contemporary Era ( 
< KR n Š > ' i ' P ider I to th post- 
í I e ition, 
omi l opment 


$ 
, nge 
| 147 Economic History of Modern Europe Sharkey 
Joint offering of the History and Economic Jepartm } levelop 
| nent since the Middle Ages; emphasis on t! ) ollo l dustrial 
R olutior } ution of inita " wl if f ‘ ol 
Eur pt $ 
f t8 The French Revolution Kennedy 
| ; i , t history of the decade of revolution 
789~—1799. Attention t ts st tural const ences in France and Europe 
at large (Summer 
149-50 European Diplomatic History ) Davison 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powe ind their statesmen 
Issues of w ind pea internationa , OI n. alliances, aa 
t H 19: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: Since 1890. Students who receive 
t (Acade c vear) 


Kenny 


151-52 History of England (3 
1 its Western culture. Hist 


Development of English civilization and 
151: To 1689. Hist 152: Since 1689 Academic year 


impact on 


Kenny 


153 Tudor England (3 
1 religious 
1 relig 


Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellec 


tual. economic. an 


| 

l credit for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hi j 
| 

i 

| 


development of England. 148 1603 (Fall 


Schwoere! 


4 Stuart England (3 


Grand Rebellion, Restoration, and Gloriou Revolution. The pol tical, reli 
gious, socioeconomi id intellectual developments in England, 1603 
1714 (Spring 

55 History of Modern Ireland (3 Kenny 
The political and tural development of Ireland since the Middle Ages and 


the cont nteraction between Ireland and England, with emphasis on 
the period from the Act of Union of 1 Partition of 19 


7 20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) 
s t ntury background. Students who 


)1 to 


essary 19th-ce 


The main curr 


receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist 150 Fall 
\8 Modern Jewish History (3 Sachar 
A secular history of the Jewish people ym the 18th cent to the present 
state of Israel; emy is | )pea olitica € 10 ( ind cultura 
influences Spring) 
161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3 Klarén ! 
Examit f the ma al revolutions in mod a America 


ly in Mexico, Cuba, Nicaragua, and Central An 


especialy 


social composition, leadership, ideology, and programs Fall 
162 20th-Century Latin America Klarén 
^ survey of the mai cietal trends shaping Latin America in this century i 
with particular emphasis on such themes as populism, urbanization, reform 1 
ism, modernization, nationalism, Marxism, the military dictat hip, and the Tii 
development process (Spring ? 
163-64 History of Latin America (3—3 Klarén 
Hist 16 Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the New World 
1492-1820. Hist 164: A problems approach to Latin America, 1820 to the 
1, corporatism, liberalism, cau 


present; ther 
A 


tution {Academic ye 


dillismo, modernization, populism, and re\ 


165 Latin America and the Industrializing World, 1850-present (3) Klarén 


tic responses of Latin American nations 


Examination of the politica a I 
individually and collectively, to the expanding industrial powers of the 
Northern hemisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries, particularly to the 
United States (Fall 


167 Man-Made America: The Old Colonial Scene (3) Haskett 
e early American landscape, 1607-1750 


An interpretive tour through tl 
as AmCv 167 Fall 


Heavily illustrated with color slides. Same 
168 Man-Made America: Views of a New Nation (3 Haskett 
An interpretive tour through the early American landscape, 1750—1820 
Heavilv illustrated with color slides. Same as AmCv 168 


— 


(Spring) 
169 The American Revolution DePauw 

The political, intellectual, social, mili ni 
separation of the United States from the British Empire 


tr se 


tary, and ec c impact of the events 


surrounding the 
Special attention to the 


170 U.S. Early National History (3 Hill 
economic, and social history of the early republic 


influence of non-elite groups (Fall) 


Political, diplomati: 

1789—1828 Fall 
171-72 U.S. Social History (3—3 Horton 
tual and artistic achievements of the 


Hist 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectu 
Ihe urban-industrial era from 1861 to 


m AD ii i I Y 


agrarian era, 1607—1861. Hist 172 


present 

173 Afro-American History 
Survey of the Afro-American experience 
black Americans to and their impact upon American history 
173 (Fall) 


174 Special Topics in Afro-American History 
tral to the Afro-American experience 


Horton 
emphasizing the contributions of 
Same as AmCv 


j Horton 


Concentration on specif ssue t 


342 


175-76 


179—80 


181-82 


190 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Consult Spring Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed. Same as AmCv 
174 (5pring) 

U.S. Political History (3—3) Haskett 
A study of power: who gets what, where, when, and how. Hist 175, 1763- 
1865; Hist 176, 1865-1960 (Academic year) 

The Antebellum South (3) Hor 
Investigation of political, economic, intellectual, social, and cultural chara 
teristics of the American South prior to 1860. Special attention to myths 
associated with the South, ideologies supporting the slave system, and 
cultural practices among the white, black, and Indian populations (Fall, 
alternate years) 

Making and Braking the Welfare State (3) Berkowitz 
An examination of America's changing approaches to health and welfare 
problems, explaining the origins of modern entitlement programs and exam- 
ining ways in which these programs have been adapted and reshaped. Topics 
such as welfare reform and health insurance are covered (Spring) 

U.S. Economic History (3—3) Sharkey 
Joint offering of the History and Economics Departments. Economic growth 
from colonial times to the present. Development of various sectors in the 
economy and their interdependence. Hist 179: 1607—1865. Hist 180: 1865 t0 
the present (Academic year) 

U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) Hill 
American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolution. Hist 181: 
to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century (Academic year) 

Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in Kennedy 
Early Modern Europe (3) 

An interdisciplinary examination of the rise of Western individualism from 
the Renaissance to the American and French Revolutions. Analysis of the 
tension between reason and religious and popular traditions, Guest lectures 
by Art, English, Germanic Languages and Literatures, and History faculty: 
Core course for Early Modern European Studies major but open to other 
undergraduate and graduate students as well. Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Rel 183 
and Art 187 (Spring) 

Civil War and Reconstruction (3) 
How tensions between the sections developed into violence, how a total wa! 
was fought on American soil, and how the experience of war affected the 
generation that lived through it (Spring, alternate years) 
History of Women in America (3) DePauw 
Survey of the political, economic, social, military, religious, intellectual, an 
cultural practices in North America from 1000 A.D. to the present as these 
have affected and been affected by the female half of the population. Same 8$ 
AmCv 185. (Spring, alternate years) 
U.S. Urban History (3 


DePauw 


Gillette 
The American city from colonial foundations to the present, relating s0 
and economic forces to physical form. Special emphasis on transitions fro 


pre-industrial to industrial to metropolitan forms, focusing on implications 
for public policy and historic preservation. Same as AmCv 186 (Fall) 


History of Modern China (3) Johnson 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments (Fall) 
History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign and domestic 
policies of the Chinese Communist Party from its inception to the presen" 
(Fall) 
History of Modern Japan (3) Sigur 
Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the 
present. Emphasis on historical, political, economic, and cultural factors. 
(Fall) 

Ethnohistory (3) Wagner, Humphrey 
Same as Anth 190 


HISTORY 343 


191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) Herber 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in history 
(Academic year) 

193 History of the Near East (3) Davison 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of the 
Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman breakup 
into the Turkish Republic and other states. (Fall, even years) 

194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison, Sachar 
Beginning with Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt. Development of nationalism 
and of modern states; impact of the West on culture and institutions; great- 
power imperialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab-Israeli relations: and 


other issues (Fall, odd years) 

195 Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan (3) Johnson 
Intellectual, institutional, and social development of the traditional civiliza- 
tions of China and Japan from their origins to 1800 (Fall) 

196 The Modern Transformation of China and Japan (3) Johnson 
The social, political, and intellectual transformation of China and Japan from 
the mid-19th century to the present (Spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 
Same as AmCv 197 

198 Special Topics in History (3) Staff 


Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. New topic each 
semester 

199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) Staff 
Required of senior history majors. Readings and discussions on major trends 
in history; representative selections from the classics of historical literature 
Students who receive credit for Hist 199 cannot receive credit for Hist 201 
(Fall and spring) 


Third Group 

Any student who has had the appropriate preparation may, with the consent of the 
Instructor, enroll in a third-group course. Enrollment is not restricted to history majors 
and graduate students. History majors will satisfy the third-group requirement by taking 
either two courses for research or one « ourse for research and one course for a readings 


Program 

201 History and Historians (3) Staff 
Historiography and historical method for graduate students Readings and 
discussions on major trends in history; selections from classics of historical 
literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit for 
Hist 199 (Spring) 

203—4 Seminar: Research or Readings (3—3 Staff 
Offered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite: approval 
of department (Academic year) 

205 Readings Seminar: Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) Staff 
Formation of national consciousness and emergence of modern East Europe- 
an states after World War I. Developments of the interwar period. Open to 
qualified undergraduate seniors Fall) 

206 Readings Seminar: Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Landa 
Transformations of East European states during World War II. Resistance 
movements, communization, and national self-assertion in the immediate 
post-Stalin period. Open to qualified undergraduate seniors (Spring) 

209 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3) Hadley 
Readings on general topics in the history of the ancient Near East, Greece, or 
Rome. Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Students with 
working knowledge of the appropriate language(s) may receive research 
credit 

?11 Readings/Research Seminar: Medieval History (3 Andrews 


Prerequisite: Hist 111-12 or equivalent. Students with working knowledge of 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Latin may receive research credit. Focus on a particular area and period, with 


emphasis on interdis¢ iplinary research techniques. 

History in Public Policy (3—3) 

Seminar in the use of historical insights and 

emphasis on domestic issues Assessment and us 

of historical analogy in policy formulation. 
Atkin 

19th- and 


Berkowitz 
methods in policy-making, with 
e of primary sources for 


policy analysis and the use 
Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3) 
Selected topics in the intelle tual, social, and cultural history of 
20th-century Russia and Soviet Union 
Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities (3 i 
An examination of the relationship between the U.S.S.R.'s multinational 


composition and its domestic political, economic, soc ial, and cultural poli- 


cies and foreign relatior (Fall 
Internship in History and Public Policy (3) 
Supervised participation in an office or agency con¢ erned with the 
tion of public policy; terms of the internship are arranged with the Director 0 
the History and Public Policy Program. Enrollment restric ted to students În 
the History and Public Policy Program (Fall and spring) 

American Business History (3) Becker 
The history of American business institutions in manufacturing, distribution: 
transportation, and finance. Partic ular attention will be given to the perio 
since industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their 


Berkowitz 
formula- 


economic, legal, governmental and social contexts (Fall) 
Comparative Business History (3) 

A readings or research seminar on the history of business institutions in 
manufacturing, distribution, transportation and finance in England, Germa 


Becker 


ny, France, and Japan The course will be primarily devoted to the perio 
'conomic; 


since industrialization, studying business institutions in their € 
legal, governmental, and soc ial contexts (Spring) 
History of U.S. Government Regulation, 1886 to the Present (3) Becker 
An overview of the political history of regulation beginning with the 
legislation creating the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1886 Offered 0 
campus 
Readings/Research Seminar: European Intellectual History (3) 
Cultural historv of the French Revolution. Interrelated changes in politica 
and economic thought, theater, arts, religion, and science from 1789 to 1799. 
Continuity or discontinuity with pre- and post-revolutionary cultural life. 
History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gillette 
Same as AmCv 225 
Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Military and Naval History (3) 
Discussion, readings, and research in 20th-century European and Ame 
military and naval history. 
Seminar: World War II (3) staff 
Examination of statecraft and the management of force before, during, 4 
after World War II. Special attention to broad aspects of military policy 8? 
strategy and their interaction with international politics and diplomac 
230-31 Readings/Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3—3) schlight 
Hist 230: A study of the historical development of strategy and the relation" 
ship of military thought to national policy. Hist 231: 20th-century strategi 
thought (Academic year) 
Comparat Communist Systems I (3) 
Same as PSc y 
Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 
Same as PSc 233 
Modern Archives Administration (3) 
Open to history graduate students and undergraduate majors. Lectures an 
discussion on all phases of administering archival materials. Classes 


Kennedy 


Staff 
rican 


Wolchik 
Wolchik 


* 
Peterson 


* Trudy Peterson is Acting Deputy Assistant, National Arc hives 


345 


National Archives. Students must enroll before September 1 for October 
ses t, before April 1 for June session 
237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 (3) Petrov 


Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations 


From the blockade and intervention through years of 


undergraduate seniors Fall and summer 
) Re aides Researc h Seminar: Early Modern 
M History (3 


with the outside world 


isolation, World War II 


peaceful coexistence" and detente. Open to qualified 


Schwoerer 


Topics selected from Western European history of the 14th through 17th 
enturle Readings or research, depending upon students’ interests and 
uricular needs 
41 Readings Research Seminar: Modern European History (3 Herber 
rerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor 


16 iden Research Seminar: History of Modern 
Russia and Soviet Union (3 


oelected topics in the d 


R 
nead 


247 Readings/Research Seminar: The Theory and 
Practice of Modern Imperialism (3 


Critical analysis of Marxist and non-Marxist theories 
in the light of late 1 h-century European 
nce Asia, Africa, and Latin America (Fall 


48 Readings Seminar: Modern European and 
Near Eastern History 
Admission by permission of instructor 


249 Research Seminar: E inet an Diplomatic History (3 


(Spring) 


Rese lually selected topics ( 


251 Readings Researc h Seminar: English People 
and Institutions (3) 


] 1 tor n the 1 t f 
Selected topics in the political, social lectual, a 


Atkin 


Xf modern Russia and Soviet Union 


interests and curricular 


Sharkey 


of modern imperialism 


and American experi 
Davison 
Davison 


oncerning the foreign 
reat powers and their 


0th century. Reading knowledge of one language 


Kenny, Schwoerer 


nd economic history of 


England. Focus upon one ti period and special area of interest 

253—54 Readings Seminar History of Sino- Soviet Relations )-3 Thornton 
Sem le ] to develo lytic and historiographic skills. Fall: turn of 
t entury to 1949; st lan War to the present Alternate 


at ade nic ye 
255-56 Readings Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic 
Relations Since World War II (3-3 


seminar designed t I t 


contemporary U.S relations. Fall: World War 


) the present Academic year 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) 
j Same as PSc 258 
“59-60 Research Seminar: Problems in 
U.S.—Soviet—Chinese Relations 


Thornton 


develop a conceptual framework for understanding 


II to 1965; spring: 1965 
Sodaro 


Thornton 


ment I holarly sk s through preparation oi a research paper 
Prerequisite: Hist 254 or 255 or permission of instructor Alternate 


academic years 

261 Readings Seminar: Topics in 20th-Century 
Latin America 
Admission by permission of the istructor Fall) 
Research Seminar: Agrarian Society and 
Economic Change in Modern Latin America 

h on the impact of modernity (e.g., foreig 


Researt 


n ipita mmigration, 


Klarén 


Klarén 


— ee 


ea 


or 


OE LE RET ut PIE 


See 


271-72 U.S. Social History (3—3) 


275-76 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Political and 


internal migrations, capitalism, imperialism) on traditional rural society 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 
Horton 


Hist 271: Readings seminar on American dailv life, institutions, and intellec- 


tual and artistic achievements. Hist 272: Resear h seminar 


Haskett 


Colonial History (3—3) 
Research or readings, depending on students’ interest and curricular needs: 
Topics on various aspec ts of the colonial period or politi al aspects of various 
periods. Admission by permission of instructor (Academic year) 
277-78 Historic Preservation: Principals and Methods (3—3) I ongstreth 
Same as AmCv/U&RP 277-78 
279 Readings/Research Seminar: American History (3) Hill 
Readings or research, depending on students’ interests and curricular needs 
Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) . 
281—82 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) Hill 
Research or readings, depending on students’ interest and curricular needs 
Hist 281: 1776-1890; Hist 282: 1890—1950 (Academic year) 
283—84 Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3—3 Ribuf® 
e 


American history courses 
ar needs. 


DePauw 


6 semester hours of 100-level 


Prerequisite 
lepending on students’ interests and curricul 


search or readings, « 
285 Readings Seminar: Military and Women's History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall, alternate years) 
286 Research Seminar: Military and Women's History (3) 
(Spring, alternate years) 


DePauw 


Staff 
v seminal; 


Admission by permission of instructor 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 
Anth/Econ/Geog/Span 287, and PSc 285 Interdisciplinar 
a selected key theme. May be 
(Fall ane 


oame as 
each student writes a report on some aspect of 


repeated for credit. Admission by permission 
spring) 
289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) SiguI 
Selected topics in modern Japanese history from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 
it. Research or readings depending on students’ interests 8n 


of instructor 


to the preser 


curricular needs Spring) 

291 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Century History (3 Sacha! 
Research or readings on selected topics (Fall) 

292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) Sacha! 
Research seminar Spring) 

293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) Johnso® 

294 Research Seminar: The Modern Near East (3) Davison 

socia» 


and research in selected political, economic, 


Readings, discussion 
ies 
developments in the 19th and 20th centurie» 


cultural, and international 
concerning countries from the Balkans, through Turkey and the Arab coum 
tries, to Iran Spring 
295-96 Readings Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3—3) Johnso? 
297 Special Topics Seminar (3) Sta 
Open to doctoral and master's andidates and qualified undergraduates May 
be repeated for credit. Offered whenever five or more students can be 
enrolled 
298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr j 
Oaks: 


scholars in residence at Dumbarton 
Trustees for Harvard University, are open to qualified graduate and 


graduate students with permission of department chairman. Topics W! 
lasses. May be repeated for credit provi 


Courses offered each year by 
under 
p 


announced in the Schedule of LI jed 
the topic differs ET 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Sta 
(Fall and spring 


Fourth Group 
Prerequisite to all fourth-group history 
primarily fc 


courses: consent of instructor 

Fourth-group history courses are yr doctoral students, but master's degree 
candidates may be admitted 

George Washington University is à I of the Folger Institute of Renaissance and 
18th-century Studies. Institute pt 
member institution 1$ represented 
eligible to apply for teiiowshi] id. Folger Institute Semina 
Students wishing to register for these courses should consult the chairman of the History 


Department 


ommittee on which each 
Institute seminar are 


„s are set by a central 


ral students enrolled in the 
rs are numbered 301-12 


Staff 


301-12 Folger Institute Seminars (5 
of Classes. May be repeated for 


innounced in the Schedule 


Topics will be 
credit provided the topic differs 
Davison 


342 Readings in Modern European History (3 | 
From the French Revolution to the period following World War I (Spring) | 
379.80 Readings in Economic History (3—3 Sharkey i 
Joint offering of the History and Economics Departments Hist 379: American i 
Modern European economic history (Aca E 


economic history. Hist 380 


demic year 
198 Advanced Readings and Research (arr Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the D 
Fall and spring) 


octor of Philosophy general examina 


tion. May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (art Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy « andidates. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES ! f : : E 
Professors L.M. Stallings, J.L. Breen, J.E. Snodgrass (Chairman), D.C. Paup N.M. Al 
pP Sehrewerdi (Visiting 

rofessorial Lecturers C.A. Troester, Jr., W.M. Kane 


T Jr 
Associate Professors L.H. George M.R. Withers, N.D Johnson 


Assistant Professor H. Nashman 

Research Instructor N.B. Smith 

Lecturers E.A. Burkhardt, J.J. Goldblatt, C.D. Cox W. Woodson, W.K. Ellis, D.V Appel 
M.K Crut. G.V. Swengros, R.L. Vann, B.M Zeidman, G.L Gimelstob, L.J. Grollman 
C.H Harrison, P.A. Sullivan L.W. Hall, D.G Leopold R.T. Rothstein, R M. Shor 


Jannati J.C. Harper 


Development for programs o! study leading to 


t See the School of Education and Human 
"he degrees of Bachelor of Science H Leisure Studies (opportunity 
lary hvsical education, exercise ind sport dance 

nd 


«a Spe ialization in elem I 
— dan e as a performing art, dance therapy) and Master of Arts in Education and 
tion 1 Development (with spe alization in dance, exercise science therapeutic recrea 
d human Kinetics and leisure studies} 
for injuries received in any of the activities of the 
the student assumes full 


se 


= and individualized programs 
De he University is not responsible 
Dart , I i 
partment of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and 


Tes 
*sponsibility therefor 


vine Group 

itl 

id 1 the exception of students pursuing 

“duc i 

or E and Human Development, « redit for HK 

studen, baccalaureate. Some HKLS activities courses may 
“ents who redit for such courses 


undergraduate degrees in the School of 


LS activities courses 1S not recognized 
be repeated for credit by those 


are eligible to receive « 


10 Beginning Badminton (1) Breen 
13 Beginning Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
14 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet Technique (1) Staff 

Staff 


1 


17 Beginning Modern Dance Technique 


—— 


3 Beginning Intermediate Modern Dance Tet hnique (1 
19 Dance (1) 
20 Beginning Intermediate Golf 
Foil Fencing 
Basketball (1 
24 Volleyball (1 
26 Karate (1) 

' Tennis (1 
8 Intermediate Karate 
29 Yoga (1 

30 Body Conditioning 
31 Roller Skating 
12 Beginning Swimming 

33 Swimming/Life Saving 
i4 Intermediate Swimming 

36 Springboard Diving (1 

37 Soccer (1 

38 Racketball (1 

39 Handball (1 

10 Squash 

11 Team Handball 
42 Aerobic Dance (1 
43 Tai Chi 

45 Experimental Activities | 
t of laboratory fee (if charged) anı 


1) 


1 


Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staf 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Sta 
Staff 


unced in Schedule of 


Topic and amoun 
Classes. May be repeated 1o credit 
50 CPR, First Aid, and EMT (2) staff 
[raining for certification ardiopulmonary resuscitation, first aid, and 
nergency medical training. Laboratory fee, amount announced in S« hedule 
of Classes 
;1 Gymnastics (1 or 2 Staff 
Emphasis on apparatus and trampoline 
52 Dance Technique I (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
} Dance Technique II I staff 
34 Intermediate/Advanced Tennis (1 or 2 Staff 
Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitive play as? 
lifetime sport 
55 Swimming—Water Safety Instructor Certification (2 staff 
56 Scuba Diving (2 Sta 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in S« hedule of Classes 
57 Intermediate/Advanced Badminton (1 or 2) Breen 
(Spring) 
58 Intermediate Ballet Technique (1, 2, or 3) staf 
59 Team Sports (2) Staff 
(Fall) 
60 Racket Sports (2) Staff 
(Spring) 
61 Aquatic Leadership (2) Staff 
(Fall) 
62 Conditioning/Weight Training (2) Staff 
(Spring) 
63 Games and Movement Activities for Children (2) Staff 
(Spring) 
64 Horseback Riding (2) staff 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Sc hedule of Classes. ff 
65 Skiing (2) Sta 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Sc hedule of Classes (Spring) staf 


66 Synchronized Swimming (2) 


and Workshops (1 to 3) Staff 
There may be a laboratory tee 


68 Sport Clinics 
and skill development 


Special intensive study 


amount announced in 5t hedule of Classes 
87-88 Sign Language and Deafness (3—3] Staff 
Same as Edui 87—88 
Stall 


100 Experimental Course (5 
l'opic to be announce ed in Schedule of Classes 


Second Group 
101 Issues in Physical Education, Exercise, and Sport (3 Swengros 
Issues in physical ed yn and sports prams in sc hool and industry 
Includes philosophy ind curriculum 
102 Movement Analysis and Activities (3 Snodgrass 
Human movement concepts applied to various fundamental activities and 


sports Fall 

103 Professional Foundations and Concepts of Snodgrass 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3 

ntific basis of human kinetics and leisure studies 


je. and scie 


; professional competencies 
Recreation Smith 


N 
Nature, SCOT 
orientation t 


105 Introduction to Therapeutic 


Adaptive Physic al Education (3 
( g to therapeutic recreation for the 


Philosophy methods oncepts relating 
ill. aged, and disable cepts in program planning leadership, and 
adaptation of activities to special groups Includes field visitations and 
analysis of activities Fall 

Shor-Jannati 


106 Introduction to Dance Therapy (3 
from theoretical and experimental 


General survey of dance ther areas 
points of view Exploration ot professi jnal opportunities and training (Fall) 

107 Ethnic Dance [2 Johnson 
Methods and materials ot European folk ind social forms of dance. Labora 
tory experiences assigl ed Spring, odd years) 

108 Dance Improvisation (3 Woodson 
Awareness of bod: movements ‘ronment, group dynamics, performances 
and composition through imp! nal technique (Spring) 

Withers 


109-10 Dance Composition (3-3 
HKLS 109: Basic eleme nd principles of composition HKLS 110: Ad 
e: HKLS 108 or equivalent 


Prerequisit 


vanced problems in comg 
Academic year 
111-12 Sports Education Technique (3—3) Stafi 
hino individual, dual, and team sports May be repeated 


Techniques for teaching 


for credit (Academic year 
113—14 Practicum (3 Nashman, Paup 
Pre-practice teaching or prat tical € 
demic year) 
115-16 Movement Technique for Theater (2 Appel 
Basic body awareness, sensory awareness and movement exploration Analy 
„nt and dramatic justification of move ment. May be repeated for 


<perience in related disciplines (Aca 


N 


sis of moveme 


credit Fall and spri 
117 Dance Education (3 Johnson 
Organizational, methodologi al philosophi al. and conceptual approat hes 
emic settings. Prerequisite 


academic and nona: ad 


to the teaching of dance 
HKLS 157 (I odd years 
118 Special Problems in Dance Composition Stafi 
Work with elements of movement leading to short 
Prerequisite: HKLS 109—10 or equiv alent Fall and spring) 
3 Withers 


l metal 
119 Creative Dance for Children (3 
t medium for children; concepts principles, 


composition studies 


Dance as an expressive ar 


Emphasis given to dance in elementary educ ation 


methods and materials 
(Spring, odd years) 


with consideration for special education 
120 Repertory (1 or 2 Staff 
Study and performance of dance works Admission by permission of instruc- 

(I 


tor. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 


121 Dance Technique III (1, 2, or 3 Staff 
Intermediate/advanced dance technique May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring 
Kane 


122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3 
Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, in« luding planning 
and organization, methodology selection and use of n sterials, and evalua- 


tion: basic health knowledge (Spring 
123 Dance Technique IV (1, 2, or 3) 
Advanced dance technique May be repeated for ¢ redit (Fall and spring) 
129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3 Stallings 
Concepts of skill learning applied to teaching, coat hing, and performing 
motor skills (Spring) 
130 Introduction to Motor Development (3) 
Study of the evolvement and refinement 


Staff 


Snodgrass 


of fundamental movement skills 


throughout the lite span (Fall) 

133 Student Teaching (6 to 12 Nashman, Paup 
Prerequisite: HKLS 113-14 ot equivalent. Admission by permission ol 
instructor (Fall and spring 

Kane 


134 Sports and Nutrition (3) 
The nutrition needs for rec reational exer 
nutrition needs; development ol individual nutrition programs that are 
sport/activity-specific; and identification and correction of nutrition prob- 


sports performance (Fall) 


ise and sports; skills in assessing 


lems affecting 

135-36 Dance History (3—3) 
Study of dance from an 
dance as art, education, ind soc ial behav 10r 
HKLS 136—spring) 

137 Dance and Movement Analysis (3) Staff 
Concepts and elementary prin iples of movement analysis wit 
effort and shape (Spring) 

138 Organization, Administration, and Management of Harper 
Physical Education, Sports, and Exercise Programs (3) 

Curriculum, administration, and management related to physical educa 


Johnson 


tiquity to present; emphasis on ultural significance 0 


HKLS 135—fall, even years: 


h emphasis on 


tion, 


sports, and exercise programs 
139 Principles of Coaching (3) Sullivan 


Studv of behavioral patterns and interactions related to individual and team 


sports (Spring) 

140 Psychology of Sport (3) Sullivan 
Study of psychological as athlet- 
ics, including personality, , an 
behavioral change strategies; ment 
techniques (Fall) 

Staff 


141—42 Theater Production for Dance (3—3) 
Theory and practicum in tec hnical aspects of dance production, lighting 


sound, theater management, costuming, make-up, publicity, promotion, anc 
audiovisual techniques. (Materials to be purchased.) (Academic year) 
144 Choreography (3) Withers 
Solo and group. May 10 of 
equivalent; HKLS 141—42 rec ommended (Fall) 
150 Introduction to Human Anatomy (3) 
Svstematic study of the structure of the 
muscles, and neuromuscular mechanisms 


pects of athletes, teams, and competition in £ 
motivation, performance level, a hievement 
social factors, training events, and measure 


be repeated for credit. Prerequisite HKLS 109- 


Stallings 
human body, with emphasis on joints 
(Fall and spring) 


HUMAN KIN `S AND LEISURE STUDIES 


Paup 


151 Kinesiology (3) 
Analvsis of human movement, inc luding mechanical physics, anatomy, and 
physiology. Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy. (Spring) 

156 Application of Recreational Skills to Contemporary Life Styles (3) George 
Development of rec reational skills; emphasis on local opportunities for 
recreational activities. Current trends in community recreational develop- 
ment and progr lanning. May be repeated for « redit with permission of 


instructor (Fall and spring) 
157 Dance Technique Theory (3 
l'heoretical foundations of dance 
and practice of contemporary dance techniques (Fall) 
158 Safety: Prevention and Care of Sports Injuries (3) Grollman, Harrison 
i care of sports injuries; related 


Withers 
plied principles of kinesiology, analysis 


Safety education, liability, prevention à 
yersonnel, facilities, and equipment 

164 Physiology of Exercise (3) Paup 

The physiological functions o! the body and the effect of exercise on these 
functions. Prerequisite HKLS 150 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

171 Current Professional Literature and Competencies (3) Snodgrass 

Iv of current literature with implications for HKLS specializations; use of 


Study 0 
librarv resources and retrieval systems evaluation of professional competen- 


cies. Prerequisite: HKLS 103 or permission of instructor. 


172 International Experiences (1 to 6j 
for study of a specific topic 


—— LA DE ROP Da E 


Snodgrass and Staff 


Travel to a foreign country 
173 Independent Study (1 to 3) Snodgrass and Staff 
:ed model for intensive study in an area of special interest. 


Individually de 
strated competency for independent work and permis- 


Prerequi 
sion of advisor and instructor. May be repeated for « redit. 

; Music for Dancers (3) Staff 
Rhvthmic theory and analysis; resources in music and accompaniment 
principles for dance Prerequisite: basic knowledge of rhythmic theory. 
(Spring, even years) 

184 Workshop (1 to 3) Snodgrass and Staff 
Titles announced in Sc hedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of advisor 


200 Experimental Course (3) 
Topic to be annount ed in Schedule of Classes 


Snodgrass and Staff 


Third Grou p 


202 Motor Learning and Performance (3) Stallings 
Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theories, concepts, 


and models of learning applied to teaching and coaching. (Fall and 
spring) 

205 Perceptual-Motor Programs: 
Diagnostic- Therapeutic Techniques (3) 
Programs of perceptual-motor therapy and their basic assumptions and 
diagnostic-therapeutic techniques. (Fall) 

230 Advanced Concepts in Motor Development (3) Snodgrass 
Study and practice in techniques of critical observance and analysis of motor 
behavior throughout the life span, with special emphasis on period from birth 
to age eight and on the aged. (Spring) 

232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Education (3) Snodgrass 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, in- 


struction, evaluation. (Spring) 

239 Administration of Therapeutic Recreation Services (3) Staff 
Overview of administrative processes net essary for the development, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of therapeutic recreation services for disabled, 
elderly, and other special populations Emphasis on administrative compe- 


Stallings 


JOURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


tencies in planning, organization, program development, evaluation, and 
fiscal management. (Spring) 
Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) Staff 
Professional competencies for delivery of therapeutic recreation services to 
handicapped populations in clinically oriented settings. Emphasis on client 
assessment, activity analysis, treatment programming, documentation, and 
relationship of therapeutic recreation to total rehabilitation goals (Spring) 
Medical Aspects of Disabilities and Handicapping Conditions (3) Ellis 
Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic disorders 
associated with handicapping conditions: implications for programming and 
facility development as related to therapeutic recreation, adaptive physic 
education, and other therapies (Fall) 

Theories and Techniques of Leisure Life-Style Planning (3) Smith 
Overview of theories and concepts of leisure counseling, leisure education, 
and leisure life-style plannin mphasis on methods and techniques of 
leisure assessments, program planning for leisure education for specia 
populations in institutional and community settings 
Supervision in Therapeutic Recreation (3) 
Overview of organizational dynamics, group processes, and interpersonal 
relationships as related to supervision. Theory, discussion, and group experi- 


Smith 


ences in group process ar d supervisory tec hniques 

Fitness Evaluation and Exercise Prescription (3) Paup 
Methods and techniques for providing individualized exercise and fitness 
prescriptions based on measurement and evaluation of physical fitness and 
health-related variables. Prerequisite: HKLS 150, 164 (Spring) 

Sports Medicine (3) Breen 
Theory, practice, and research in diagnostic treatment, rehabilitation, an 
prevention of sports-related injuries 
Principles and Concepts of 

Employee Health/Fitness Programs (3) 
General overview of the employee health/fitness movement in the U.S. and 
other countries. Public and private health policy implications will be 
analyzed together with national economic and political trends relating to the 


Swengros 


subject. Evaluation of model programs, procedures, and current practice. 


E se and Cardiac Rehabilitation (3) Staff 
plied physiology of exercise and psychological stress in relation tO 

coronary artery disease and m irdial infarction; the principles and pract 

of rehabilitation of patients recovering from a coronary event (heart attack oF 

heart sur by exercise therapy and risk-factor reduction. Prerequisite: 

HKLS 164. (Fall) 


Sports and Politics (3) 
Political analysis applied to sports policy; comparative ipproach to the study 
of the relationships between ideology, economic development, and the types 


Trot 


and levels of government involvement in sports policy 
Philosophic Foundations of Dance (3) 


Examination and discussion of aesthetic theories in the arts and dance äs 8 


Johnson 


performing art, with application to criticism Spring) 


Dance Reconstruction (1 to 3) 
Recreating the structure and dynamics of movement from dance scores. 


Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
Advanced Choreography (3) Withers 
Group or solo choreography. Course work includes r« ponsibility for audi- 
tions, rehearsals, and presentation in concert. May be repeated once for 
credit. Prerequisite: HKLS 144 or equivalent (Fall) 
Dance in Society (3) Johnson 
Anthropological aspects of dance; emphasis on current research and litere 
ture. (Fall, even years) 


280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3 Snodgrass and Staff 


Workshops with emph 


it of advanced professional 


contemporary issues and problems; develop- 


ompetencies. May be repeated for credit with 


E 


permission of advis¢ Fall and spring) 
282 International Experiences (1 to 6 Snodgrass and Staff 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor 


283 Practicum (3 to 6 Snodgrass and Staff 


Field work, inter! 


May be repeated once for 


and instructional practice, including conference 


and/or sen redit with permission otf advisor 


I 
rau 


to 3 Snodgrass and Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
Snodgrass and Staff 


May be repeated for credit with approval 


int Study (1 to € 


293 Independe 


May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor 
97 Advanced Topical Studies Snodgrass and Staff 

Indepe nt research and study pertinent to the needs of the student 

Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor Fall and spring) 


299 Thesis Research (t Snodgrass and Staff 


HUMANITIES —Ó— ipit : eu 


Committee on the Humanities 
O.A. Seavey (Coordinator), D.A. Altshuler, J.F. Burks, R.P. Churchill, M.V. Dow, E 


Fisher, J. Gold, R.A. Hadley, R.G Jones, R.W. Kenny, J.D. Moreno, J.A.A. Plotz, J.A 
Quitslund, D.D. Wallace, J.E. Ziolkowski 


+t of interdisciplinary courses 


Columbian Colle; 


luction to classic works in the humanities. The 
f art and literature, systems of 


des gned to provide a coherent 
“Ourses deal with historical figures reative works 
philoso: ons that are the common property of educated people 
The full fundamental sources of Western culture requires the 
Collaboration of faculty from all dis ines of study encompassed in the humanities 


semester hours of these courses toward 


hy, and religious 


interpretation 


Columbian College studen up to € 


s may use 
the fulfillment of the meaningful initiation requirement in the humanities 


| Roots of the Western Tradition (3 Staff 


leas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and 


Basic i 
historical writ- 


Christian traditions. Represe 
ings, oratory, creation stories, scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual 
To be taken in conjunction with Engl 13 (Fall and spring) 


autobiography 
2 Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Voltaire (3 Staff 


An examination in historical context of central texts from the Middle Ages, 
;»htenment: Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, Eras- 


ig 
{ 


ative readings in drama, epic 


the Renaissance, and the 


on, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes, Milton, 


mus, Luther, Montaigne, Bac 

Locke, and Voltaire Spring) 

3—4 Studies in 19th-Century Culture (3-3) 
Through study of representative works of European and American art, music, 
literature, drama, philosophy, and theology, students are introduced to major 

i are initiated into the methods of analysis 


themes of 19th-century culture and 
of the different disciplines within the 


Plotz 


and interpretation characteristic 
humanities. The 19th-century resources of Washington form part of the 
curriculum (Academic year) 


43—44 Classical Humanities (3—3) 
Lectures in the origins and development of Western civilization from approx- 


imately 3000 B.C. to 1300 A.D. Engl 43 considers the civilization of the Old 
Testament period and of Classical Greece through readings in the Old 
Testament and in Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle. Engl 44 considers the civiliza- 


— 


i ete Oe ¢ 


tion of the Roman Empire and of medieval Europe through readings in Virgil, 
Tacitus, St. Augustine, Aquinas, and Dante, and in medieval romance. 
Objective quizzes and one paper. Offered off-campus only 

45—46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 

Lectures in the development of Western civilization from the 14th to the 20th 
centuries. Engl 45 considers Renaissance and Neoclassical culture through 
readings in Machiavelli, Cellini, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Bacon, Moliere, and 
Voltaire. Engl 46 considers aspects of Romanticism and Modernism manifest- 
ed in works by Goethe, Flaubert, Zola, Nietzsche, Mann, Chekhov, and Joyce. 
Objective quizzes and one paper. Offered off-campus only 


INDIVIDUAL GRADUATE PROGRAMS PET : anipe a. c 


Committee on Individual Programs 
LI. Cordes (Program Director), B.L. Catron, W.B. Griffith, T.L. Hufford, P.H.M. Lenger- 


mann, C.E. Rice 
ourse listed below primarily for 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers the 
study for the master's 


zed interdisciplinary programs of 
1 Individual Programs, which has supervisory responsibility 
I I 


students with individu 


legrees. The Committee o1 


for Individual Programs students, provides the faculty for the Colloquium 


250 Colloquium on Interdisciplinary Methodologies (3) Staff 

Analysis from several perspectives of the problems inherent in interdisciplin- 
ary study and research, conditions that justify interdisciplinary work, norms 
and strategies for success, and case studies. Required for all students in 
Individual Programs. Open to other interdisciplinary students with permis- 


sion of the Colloquium Director (Spring 


TITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES -= Be. 


Members of the Institute 
G. Sigur (Director), M. Atkin, C.F. Elliott, A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W.R. Johnson, Y Kim, 
C.A. Linden, C.A. Moser, J. Pelzman, V. Petrov, C. Shih, M. Sodaro, R. Thornton, 9 


Wolchik, R.Y. Yin 


Associate Members of the Institute 
J. Banister, J.J. Dziak, J. Hardt, T. Hsia, D.S. Kamerling, W.H. Lewis, B. Ramundo, F 


9A. 


Smith, E.L. Warner 

The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study in the School of 
Public and International Affairs. Students who lack background in Soviet and East Asian 
studies are required to take undergraduate courses selected by the advisor as prerequisite 


to graduate work. Related preparatory undergraduate courses include the following Econ 


101, 102, 133, 134, 169, 170; Hist 137, 145, 146, 187, 188, 189, 195, 196; PSc 1, 106 107, 


108, 131, 165, 168, 170 
l'he objectives and programs of the Institute are stated under the School of Publi« and 
International Affairs. For descriptions of the courses listed below, see the appropriate 


departmental listing 


ECONOMICS 
Hardt, Pelzman 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3 
Hardt, Pelzman 


268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in 


Communist Countries (3) Y 
269 Economy of the People's Republic of China I (3) YD 
270 Economy of the People’s Republic of China II (3) Yin 
271 Economy of Japan (3) staff 
281 International Economics (3) Pelzman 

1 Practice (3 Pelzman 


367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
224 Seminar: Political Geography (3 Pederson 
3) Kamerling 


265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3 
266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary t hina (3 Banister 


HISTORY 


205 Readings Seminar: Ev t ilism in Eastern Europe (3) Staff 
206 Readings Seminar: Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Landa 
217 Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3) Atkin 

I (3 Wolchik 


232 Comparative Communist 


nist Svstems Il 


Wolchik 


233 Comparative Commu 
237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1964 (3] Petrov 
246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of Moderr Atkin 


Russia and Soviet Union (3) 
253-54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) 


255—56 Readings Seminar: U.S.—Soviet Strategic Relations 
Since World War II (3-3) 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3 Sodaro 
259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Thornton 
Relations (3—3 
289 Readings/Research Seminar 
293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History 
295-96 Readings Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3-3 


Thornton 
Thornton 


Modern Japanese History (3) Sigur 
(3) Johnson 


Johnson 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
207 Readings in Socialism 
208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism 


and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 
3) Elliott, Linden 
1 Politics 1 (3) Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 
] Politics II (3) Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 
Wolchik 
Wolchik 


Sodaro 


230 Comparative Government an 


231 Comparative Government an 
ust Systems 1 


32 Comparative Comm 
233 Comparative Communist Systems 4 | 
f the Soviet Unior 


258 Communist Party o 3 
263 Communism in Non-Communist Europe (3 Sodaro 
264 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3 Gyorgy 
265 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 
268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3 Elliott 
269 Soviet Militarv Pol ind Strategy Elliott, Warner 
270 Politics of the People’s Republic of China 1 Hinton 
271 Politics of the People s Republ f China II (3 Hinton 
272 Foreien Policy of the People's Rer ublic of China (3 Hinton 
275 International Politics of the I East (3 Hinton 
276 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3 Kim 


Hinton 


291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) 
R ; Europe Gyorgy 


) , 
292 Colloquium 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS _ : ia — BL 


ee School of Public and International Affairs. 


ITALIAN 


See : á 
Romance Languages and Literatures 


356 


JAPANESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


JOURNALISM m. 


Profess: Lecturers F.I Jennis, C.W. Puftenbarger |. Coldsmith, G. ( heely, L.B 
Laurent 
Associate Professors R.C. Willson, P. Robbins (Chairman) 
Adiunct Associate Professor J. Deakin 
Professorial Lecturers J.P. McGill, W.R Fonda, C. Blount, R.R Mueller, T.O 


Associate 
Cron. D. Haun, J.R. Fogarty, D.L. Smith, F.G. Graves, E.H. Moore, R.R. Rast 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in journalisn departmental )}—The following require- 


ments must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under ( olumbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


(Students planning to major in journalism should take Engl 11 rather than t ngl 12 in 
satisfying the English composition requirement 
». Prerequisite courses—Engl 51—52 or 71-72 Jour 71-72; PSc 1 and 2 


24 hours of second-group courses in Journalism, 


including (a) Jour 196. 198: (b) 9 semester hours chosen from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 
151. 155: and (c) 6 semester hours chosen from Jour 115, 116, 117 128, 


137, 138, 139 91, 155; an 


129. 140, 141, 142, 145, 146, 150, 170, 190, 199 


3. Required « s in the major 


a minimum ot 18 semester hours of 


4. Required as a secondary area oi conc entration 
second-gro ourses, chosen in consultation with the major advisor, in one other 
department or field of study 

Recommended electives: Econ 121, 142, 157, 161, 162, 181-82 PSc 110, 111, 112, 114- 
15, 116, 11t 19, 120, 122; Psy 15; ( 132, 133, 134, 135-36, 145; Stat 53, 105 129. 


semester hours in journalism, 


115, 116, 117, or 170; 


Minor rnalism—The student must compiete 21 
one course selected from Jour 1 
and any 


including Jour 71 or 72; Jour 11 
three courses selected from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135 137, 138, 139, 151, or 155; 


ne other journalism course 
Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 is prerequisite to Jour 115, 125, 133, 135, 13 7, 138, 


139, 190, and 19t 


First Group 
1—72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3—3 Willson 

pers and other media in ion to political, 
t International students 


ind economic iie )ncept 
who lack knowledge of U.S. history should take Hist 71-72 before taking Jour 


71. lour 72: Mass media, problems of contemporary journalism 


Jour 72 
t-media relations Academic year 


1 


Jour 71: Evolution of news] 


social f press freedom 


emphasis on 


federal governmen 


Second Group 
111 Reporting (3 Robbins 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news Typing required. Laboratory tee, 
$10 (Fall and spring) 
115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3 
I pv, pictures, and other graphic material for publica- 
Fall and 


Coldsmith, Rast 


tion; evaluation of news page lavouts; newspaper make-up 
spring 
116 Magazine Layout and Design (3 Smith 


r magazines, newslet houst rgans, and 

and industry (Fall) 
Graves 

Setting the editoria 


Editing copy for 


Layout, typography, and design 


similar publications for associations, institutions 


17 Magazine Editing (3 


The editor’s responsibility to publisher and readers 
goals and planning content ind production to meet them 


general and specialized magazines (Spring) 


JOURNALISM 357 


121 Feature Writing (3) Willson 
Free-lancing nonfiction. articles, materials obtained through independent 
investigation (Fall and spring) 

125 Science Writing (3) Staff 
Writing science news tor the mass media (Spring) 

128 Government Process and the Media (3) Deakin 
Examination of the roles played by the news media that affect the political 


process, including the impact the media have on the Presidency, the 


Congress, and the bureaucracy, and the adequacy of news organizations to 
provide information and analysis needed by citizens to exercise effective self- 


government. Same as PSc 128 

129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) Staff 
Same as PSc 129 

133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) Puffenbarger 
Coverage and writing of local news (Fall and spring) 

135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) Cron 
Spec ialized training in the consumer news field (Fall) 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Fogarty 
Coverage and writing of federal government news. (Fall) 

138 Investigative Reporting (3) Puffenbarger 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and social affairs. 
Prerequisite: Jour 133 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

139 Advanced Reporting: Radi and Television News (3) Blount 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. (Fall and 
spring) 

140 Photojournalism (3) da 
Taking and processing photographs for publication, picture selection, crop- 
ping, captions Students must purchase their own film and print paper. 
Laboratory fee, $54. Students who received credit for Art 23 or 24 cannot 
receive credit for Jour 140. (Fall and spring) 

141 Intermediate Photojournalism (3) Haun 
Advanced news and feature photography, editing, layout and photo essays. 
Students must purchase their own film and print paper. Laboratory fee, $54. 
Prerequisite: Jour 140 or Art 23 and 24. (Fall and spring) 

142 Advanced Photojournalism (3) Staff 
Picture stories and photo essays in black and white or color; emphasis on 
layout, captions, text. Students must purchase own film and print paper. 
Laboratory fee, $54. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill, Mueller, Moore 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government agencies, 
commercial establishments, educational and other public institutions. Case 
histories of successful programs. (Fall and spring) 

146 Government Information (3) Staff 
Growth of information activities in government and the role of the informa- 
tion specialist. Writing and editing for government information opera- 
tions. (Spring) 

150 News Coverage in Washington (3) Staff 
The Washington news beats, channels and sources of news in the nation’s 
capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips to local news centers and 
press briefings 

151 Editorial Writing (3) Robbins 
Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, function of 
editorials and columns of news commentary in a free press. (Spring) 

155 C al Writing and Reviewing (3) Laurent 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the mass 
media (Spring) 

170 News Publication Management (3) Coldsmith 
The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of advertising, circulation, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


promotion, accounting and administration, and mechanical departments in 
newspapers and other publications. (Spring) 

Internship in Journalism (3) Staff 
Study of a journalistic medium in action by working in a Washington area 
news office. Admission restricted to senior journalism majors selected by à 
departmental committee (Fall and spring) 
Documentary Photography (3) 

Same as Art 195. Laboratory fee, $54 

Senior Project (3) Staff 
Open only to journalism majors. Major journalistic effort undertaken in 
consultation with a member of the journalism staff. A written request 
describing the project must be presented to the staff member for approval and 
filed with the student's advisor in the semester before registration. (Fall 
and spring) 
Law of the Press (3) Dennis 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publication as con- 
tempt of court, copyright, n« gathering agencies, labor law and the news- 
paper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on public 
characters, right of privacy (Fall) 
Special Topics in Journalism (3) Staff 
Selected topics: writing, editing, graphics, photojournalism, or other aspects 
of communication. May be repeated for credit. 


Staff 


JUDAIC STUD 


Committee on Judaic Studies 
D.A. Altshuler (Chairman), R.H. Davison, R.G. Jones, T.Z. Lavine, B. Nimer, B. Reich, 
H.M. Sachar, M. Ticktin, H.E. Yeide, Jr., J.E. Ziolkowski 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in Judaic 
Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This program is intended for students 
who wish to investigate the history, language, literature, religious and philosophical 
thought, and political and social experience of the Jewish people from the perspective 0 
several academic disciplines. (Students who wish to concentrate on the religious aspects 
of Judaism and its relationship to the other religious traditions of the world may prefer to 
elect a major in religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see Religion].) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies (interdepartmental)—The following 


requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 21—22, 23—24; Rel 9, 23 

3. Required courses for the major (30 semester hours) 

(a) Clas 103 or 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 113-14 or 115—16, 213 or 238 

(b) two meaningfully related courses selected from each of two of the following 
groups: I—Anth 177, 180; Art 111, 112; II—Clas 100, 101, 102; Engl : III—Hist 107, 
108, 110, 113, 114, 121, 122, 123, 124, 139, 140, 171, 172, 193, 194, 292, 293, 294; IV— 
Phil 111, 112, 113, 127, 131, 1 V—Geog 154; PSc 1 178, 27 8, 290; VI—Rel 103, 
104, 105, 107, 111, 122, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 172, 174, 181, 184, 209, 
291, 292. 

Students applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic studies must, in addition 
to meeting the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts anc 
Sciences, present evidence of exceptional preparation in the field of Judaism, provide 
strong recommendations from high school teachers and/or counselors, and complete 8 
satisfactory interview with the Committee on Judaic Studies. 


Minor in Judaic studies—Required: A minimum of 18 semester hours, chosen in 
consultation with an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies, from Clas 
21-22, 23-24, 25-26, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 9, 23, 103, 107, 119: 
114, 115, 116, 174, 184, 209, 213, 238. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


KOREA 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


LATIN 


See Classics 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Committee on Latin American Studies 
M. Gordon (Chairman), C. Allen, B.L. Boulier, T.F. Carroll, K.S. Flamm, R.L. Humphrey, 


Jr., P.F. Klarén, M. Koch-Weser, E. Marasciulo, C. McClintock, T. Morrison, G. Palacios, 


J.W. Robb, R.L. Seckinger, F.R. Siegel 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies (interdepartmental)—The 
following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Required courses in related areas—Span 1-2, 3—4; or equivalent. (Span 9—10 or 
equivalent is recommended.) 

3. Required courses in the major—{a) Anth 172, 185, or 190; Econ 185; Geog 161; Hist 
163—64: PSc 183—84; and 6 semester hours chosen from Span 151—52, 155—56, 157—58, or 
Other approved courses; (b) 18 semester hours, including an interdisciplinary seminar 
(287) in one of the following areas: anthropology, economics, geography and regional 
Science, Hispanic literatures, history, or political science. The required courses listed in 
(a) which are in the selected area may be included in computing the required 18 semester 
hours for (b). 

Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qualify, a candidate must 
fulfill the general requirements stated under Regulations and take a research course in his 
or her field of concentration, in which an independent study project is completed with 


distinction 


Minor in Latin American studies—Required: one Latin American course in each of the 
six member disciplines (anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, 
and Spanish-American literature). Two years (or equivalent) of Spanish language is 
prerequisite 

Master of Arts in the field of Latin American studies—See the School of Public and 


International Affairs. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may elect Latin American history as 
àn area of specialization in the field of history, Spanish American literature as an area of 
Specialization in the field of Romance languages and literatures, or politics of Latin 
America as an area of specialization in the field of political science 


Courses Dealing with Latin America: 


Anthropology—115, 170, 172, 190, 215, 262, 268, 272, 282, 287 
Economics- 185, 233, 234, 251, 252, 285—86, 287, 290, 291 
Geography and Regional Science— : 3, 250, 261, 287 
History 161, 162, 163-64, 165, 166, 261, 262, 

Sare al Science—183, 184, 283, 284, 285, 289 

Ortuguese 31-32 

Spanish— 91-92, 151-52, 155-56, 157-58, 253, 255, 256, 261, 264, 266, 287 


, 290, 291 


Center for Advanced Studies of the Americas—See Special Programs, under School of 
ublic and International Affairs 
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LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS—GRADUATE PROGRAM 4 


Academic Director C.J. Deering 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a program leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs. This program focuses on the U.S. Congress 
with emphasis on the legislative process, American political institutions, and public 


policy analysis 


Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a 
B average from an accredited college or university 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. The curriculum of 33 hours of course work includes the two courses from 
Group I and two courses each from Groups II, MI, and IV. The remaining courses are 


selected in consultation with the advisor. All students must pass a Master’s Comprehen- 


sive Examination 


Group I. Legislative Processes 
PSc 218 Legislative Politics (3) 
PSc 234 Comparative Legislative systems (3) 


Group II. The Processes of Politics 
PSc 211 State and Urban Politics (3) 


“i 

PSc 215 Judicial Policy-making (3) 
PSc 216 American Presidency (3) 
PSc 217 Bureaucratic Politics (3) 
PSc 219 American Political Parties and Electoral Behavior (3) 
PSc220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
PSc 226 Issues in Political Economy: The Economic Policy Process (3) 
PSc 286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) 

Group III. Public Policy Analysis 
PSc 212 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 
PSc 222 Government, Science, and Technology (3) 
PSc 224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3 
PSc225 Issues in Political Economy: Economic Policy Analysis (3) 
PSc246  U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
PSc 249 U.S. National Security Policy (3) 
PSc 250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 

Group IV. Legislative Research and Analysis 
PSc 200 Introduction to Political Analysis (3) 
PSc 203 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis (3) 
MANAGEMENT SCIENCE E 


Professors M.M. Wofsey (Emeritus), R.F. Ericson, G.L. Lippitt, D.D. Roman (Emeritus), 
P.B. Vaill, J]. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman 
Professorial Lecturers T. O'Connor, Z.A. Shavell, W.J. Wenker, A.S. Adams, J.F. Regan 
Associate Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr., E.K. Winslow (Chairman), W.W. Hardgrave, J.P. 
Coyne, S. Umpleby, E.W. Hahn, J. Lobuts, Jr., J.H. Carson, L. Graff, J.D. Frame, TJ. 
Nagy, W.G. Wells, Jr 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Gruel, R.W. Shirey, G.T. Solomon 
Assistant Professor J. Liebowitz 
See the School of Government and Business Administration for programs of study 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration, Master of Business 
Administration, Master of Science in Information Systems Technology, Doctor of 
Business Administration, and Doctor of Public Administration 


First Group 
8 Introduction to Information Processing (3) Liebowitz and Staff 
t logy, and methods of computer data processing 


Basic principles ni 

Introduction to the se of the computer as a tool through assignments 
lustrat y] ble t usiness and government data 
rocessing. As t € rogramming in a higher-level 
anguage [FORT BASK Lat e 


Second Group 


Lobuts, Winslow 


107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science 


Survey of behavioral science research and practice as related to management 


Emphasis on the basic h in processes that contribute to the functioning of 

organizations 
119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3 Coyne, Forman 
nming tor business and government data processing applic a- 


COBOL progra ul 
tudents already familiar with basic computer 


plications in accounting 
t 


ite: Mgt 58 or Stat 130 


concepts and 


programming. Emphasis on 


Laboratory fee 
120 Information Systems Development I (3) 
the systems concept and its relationship tc organizational 
Concepts and techniques 


Carson, Coyne 


Assessment oí 
information decision making and management 


revised computer-based 


involved in the initia] development oi new 
informati e.g, systems analysis and design phases. Modern 
programming techniques are emphasized. Frerequisite Mgt 58 and 119 or 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee 

121 Information Systems Development II (3) Coyne, Carson 
^ further examination of the information systems development process 


including concepts and techniques for assessment selection, introduction, 
operation, and maintenance oi a newly designed automated information 


system. Prerequisite: Mgt 58 and 119 or permission otl instructor 


122 Special Studies in Information Systems (3 
roject in information systems development 


Stall 


An independent or group-study 
which may involve faculty supervised reseal a case-study project, or field 


public or private organiza 


n systems anaiyst in a ilocal 


experience as an in 
tion. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 and 121 or permission of instructor 
Stati 


| 


199 Individual Research (3 
À ission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 


Assigned topics 


Third Group 
201 Management of Strategic Issues (3 Halal, Vaill 
Formerly Issues Management 


„ment course designed to explore strategic issues in 


advanced mana 


] management. Current literature and recent research find 


organizations and 
ductivity, social responsibility 


ngs will be analyzed. Topics include 


government regulations, consumerism, and employee participation. Prerequi 


site: Mgt 205 or equivalent 
205 Organization and Vaill, Ericson, McCarthy 
Management (3 Brown, Halal, Loeser 
in the M.B.A. program. Integrative approach to 


For designated stu 


organizational concepts, management prin es, pi sophv, and theory in 
pubii | vate organizations. Evolution of management thought, func 
tions, an actices present management approaches, general 


Systems theory, and cor 
> b 
406 Strategic Planning (3 


the formulation of strate 


Halal 


zations to adapt to changing 


DOC SENI uon ae eee 
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mei 


social, technological, economic, and political conditions Lectures, discus- 
sion, and exercises examine strategic planning practices and the environmen 


tal changes affecting corporations, government agencies, hospitals, and other 


major institutions. Students conduct a strategic planning project for an 


organization (Spring 
210 Individual and Group 


Dynamics in Organizations (3) 
For graduate students who wish to improve their skills in dealing with 
Theoretical and personal understanding of 
on 


Harvey, Lippitt, Winslow Vaill 


human behavior in organizations 
interpersonal and group dynamics in management. Focus 


the roles of 
in various organizational settings Intensive work 


individuals and groups 

xperience focusing on theory, researc h, and group analysis 

3 Winslow 

relating to issues such as automation ethics, 
and similar problems Prob- 


group e 
211 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior 
Study of behavioral factors 
interpersonal relations, organization il change 
lems in behavioral science research 
212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) 
and practice related to the process o 
to apply their 
ous media. This 


Harvey, Winslow 


Review of research, theory f human 
Students are provided the opportunity 


learning 1n 


change 


ind to demonstrate competer var 
es the relationship between theory and practice 
A Manager-ent Function Lippitt Harvey, V jill 
and skills that will assist 8 
rational 


various settings 


se emphasiz 


co 
213 Organization Development: 

An exploration of the literature 
administrator 


ulture, values 
to carry out the process of organiz 


manager, leader, or 
although the 


development. Emphasis is on direct managerial intervention 
role of facilitators in the process will also be explored 
214 Behavioral Factors in Management Consulting 


Itative Processes in Organizations 


Lippitt, Harvey 


(Formerly Consu 
Theories and methods of planning 
management through the helping process 
includes phases of consultation 


id coping with change 1n 
namics of the « onsulting 


introducing 
The 


power dynamics 


process interpersonal 
relationships, and values. Intended both for managers seeking 
onsultative approach to planned change and for persons in statt or 
ind understanding 


(3 Lippitt 


j 


an understand 


ing of the 
consultative roles seeking such skills 


215 Conflict Management: Theory, Concepts, and Methods 


flict situations. Students will 


Exploration of the ways power is used in conf 
e rather than a negative 


discuss and experience ways to m ike conflict a creativ 
experience. Methods of conflict res lution will be practiced. Conflict in the 
micro (person-to-person) and macro (system-to-system levels will be ex 
plored. Prerequisite Mgt 210 or permission of instructor 

216 Cross-Cultural Management (3 Vaill 
This course focuses on the variety of issues and opp rtunities that arise when 
managing outside one s own ulture. The manager's credibility and effective 
ness are assumed t » be culture b ind to some extent; o itside of one culture, 


ot mean what they do within one's « ulture. Emphasis on 


itional or intercultural levels 
Fall and spring) 
Forman and Staff 


one s actions may 
the personal level as opposed to the interinstit 
Extensive use of student experiences and resear h 


218 Computer Programming with Business Applications (3) 
in the M.B.A. program. Basic principles terminol- 


For designated stuc 
ogy, and organization of computer systems Emphasis on developing a 
proficiency in the use f higher-level programming language via computer 


solutions to production management and accounting problems Laboratory 
tee 

220 Quantitative Factors in 
Administration (3 
Survey of quantitative techniques in 


Hahn, Forman, Graff, Hardgrave 


solution of management problems 
as for thet! 


selected 


Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper are 
use of the computer in solving such models. Topics 


application 


221 


)9 


23 


229 


30 


231 


232 


233 


235 
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from linear programming, probability, decision-making under uncertainty, 
queuing and inventory models, simulation, regression. Prerequisite: Mgt 218, 
), or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to Probability Theory Hardgrave, Hahn, Forman 
and Applications (3) 
Introduction to probability theory and its applications in management 
science and operations research; foundation course for further study of 
advanced probabilistic methods in operations researc h. Sample spaces, 
conditional probability, common distributions, random variables, simple 
stochastic processes. Prerequisite: Math 42 or 52 or equivalent. Alternate 
years) 
Mathematical Programming: Hardgrave, Forman, Graff, Hahn 
echniques and Applications (3 
Technical and applied considerations of linear programming and related 
methods. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear programming. 
Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applications of linear 
programming Introduction to integer progr ming, algorithms, and formula- 
tions. Prerequisite: Math 42 or 52 or equivalent Laboratory fee (Alternate 
years) 
Techniques of Operations Research (3 Hard e, Forman, Graff, Hahn 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research techniques, 
including nonlinear programming, dynamic programming, inventory and 
queuing models, and simulation Applications of such methods as models of 
common processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 221, 222 (Alternate years) 
Modeling in Applied Operations Research (3) Hardgrave 
Advanced modeling exercises in applied operations researc h. Prerequisite: 
Met 223 or permission of instructor Alternate years) 
Administration of Research and Development (3) Frame 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affecting the 
R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems in military, 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource allo- 


cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement, and evaluation. 


(Fall and spring) 

Project Management Frame, Wells 
Specialized aspects of project management, in¢ luding development of re- 
quests for proposals; proposal preparation; project selection, management, 
and costing; and project managers. Project management skills applicable in a 
variety of organizational settings in which projects are used to ac mplish 
operational objectives (Fall and spring) 

International Science and Technology (3) Frame 
Technology transfer to advanced countries and LDCs; the technological basis 
of trade: international licensing, patenting and co-production activities; 
science, technology, and economic development; international comparisons 
of scientific and technological capabilities; current global issues involving 
technology; global transfer of military tec hnologies; export controls of te 
nology (Fall and spring) 

Emerging Technologies (3) Halal, Frame 
Exploration of new developments in scie c and technological innovation, 
including automation, energy, medicine, bioengineering, social science, 
information technology, states of consciousness, and space. Emphas s on 
forecasting these technological advances and assessing their economic and 
social effects. An overarching theme is the role of advancing tec hnology in 
driving social change (Fall and spring) 

'Chnological Entrepreneurship and Innovation (3) Frame 
An examination of the legal, organizational, personnel, financial, marketing, 
and production aspects of establishing and maintaining technology-based 
ventures. Special attention focuses on patent protection, trade secrets, licens- 
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strategies, financial res rces, tax implications, and venture ma lagement 
approaches, Case studie yf recent high- and low-techne logy ventures 
9 Seminar: Administration of Research and Development (3) Wells 
Individual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with various 
yhases of ea and de ent ement. Topic will vary each time 
the course is offered ac rdinf the sing technology, current operation 
il problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: 6 to 9 semester hou ol 
research and development management or permission f instructor (Fall) 
240 Survey of Information Technology (3 Graff, Carson, Liebowitz 
Management-oriented survey of key areas information technolog lud 
irdwart tware ter I if and tu comput 
ing milieu. Prereqt te: Met 218 or permission of instructor id 
spring 
242 Systems Analysis for Information Systems I (3 Liebowitz 
Systems al vsis for the development oi a requi nents ecificat for an 
rmation svstem. Topics include data gathering ormatiot lel 
data iten lentificati data ( rgar ut/output quire 
nents identilk n, and ti dentification t r requirements uch as 
reliability, response ti K id ipa t nditions, 
ind training. Prereq te: Mgt 240 Fall and spring 
243 Human Factors in Information Systems Nagy, Coyne 
The user-svstem interaction that occurs with computerized intor nation 
systems. The human factors ot | ialogue er psychology of comput 
er systems, à val 1 f to 1 yste interaction are nsid- 
ered. Examples of user-system 1 es 1 variety of personal computer 
stems. Emphasis on the deve t of effecti ser—syste rraces 
Prerequisite: Mgt 240 Fall and spring 
249 Seminar: Information Technology (3 Grafi 
Current trends in the design and ! Jementatior $ computer-su] ported 
systems; emphasis on current state of the art thi scussl vith leading 
experts in the field and analysis of literature. P1 juisite: Mgt 240, 2 243; 
or permission of instructor Fall and spring) 
Graff 


252 Information Resources Management 
tion, management, and organiza- 


Concepts and tools for integration of informa 
tional systems. Information as a resource, cost ind value assessments, 


counting structures, and evaluation ol as 4 


budgeting and at 


resource. Prerequisite: Mgt 205, 240, or equivaient 


253 Security and Privacy of Information Systems (3 

An advanced course in information technology emphasizing the 
practices ot security management in and impact of 
:ssment, state of-the- 


arious 


Forman 
philoso- 


phies, principles, and 
privacy legislation on computer based systems. Risk ass¢ 


art measures, trends in the information security field, and roles of the v 


levels of management and technological staff. Prerequisite Mgt 218 or 240 

54 Systems Analysis for Information Systems II (3) Carson, Coyne 
An advanced course for M.B.A. students in information systems management 
The transition from requirements to user-system func tional design. The 
tso 


ed, along with other user-oriented aspe¢ 
facilities, anc 


only 

user-system dialogue is develoy 

the svstem, such as report generation, system operation 
terminal specifications. Prerequisite: Mgt 249 

261 Introduction to General Management Systems (3) 

organization and management from 


Translation of general management systems researe 
management 


mpleby 
anc 


Ericson, | 


Dynamics of a general systems 


cybernetics viewpoint 
and theory into the 
practice (Fall) 

262 Systems Design for Managerial Effectiveness (3) Ericson, | Impleby 
Building on the introduction and cybernetics concepts in Mat 261, this « ourse 
provides a more advanced set ot insights into how these ideas are utilized in 


world of organizational behavior and 


ANAGEMEN 


building effective organizations in this era of turbulent environments. Pr 
uisite: Mgt 261 (Spring) 

263 Case Studies and Field Research in GEMSOC (3) Ericson, Umpleby 
Investigation of existin ational structures and ongoing management 
processes from ne nagement systems standpoint. Operational evalu- 
ations of firms and agencies, including intercontextual comparative studies. 
Nx erequisite 

Umpleby, Ericson 

inalysis; modeling and simulation 

ations: system dynamics, set 

eory, kinematic gray I ation theory. Prerequisite: Mgt 261. Labora- 
fet 

265 Organizational Cybernetics (3 Umpleby, Ericson 
Introduction of a cybernetic lel of decisior king and a theory of societal 
evolution, with application to practical problems of institutional design and 
institutional change 

266 Principles of Cybernetics Umpleby, Ericson 
Basic concepts in cybernetic heory, emphasizing their interdis- 

I gies for regulating systems, 
id paradoxes ir ed regulation. Applications to the social sciences 
are emphasized 

70 Mathematics and Hahn, Forman, Graff, Hardgrave 
Statistics for Management (3) 

For designated students in the M.B.A. program. Mathematical and statistical 

concepts emploved in the solution of managerial problems. Applications of 

m f « | ind linear algebra. Introduction to probabili- 

frequency distributions, statistical inference, regression, and correlation. 
(Fall and spring) 

Managerial Statistics I (3 Forman, Hardgrave 

Statistical methods and their applicability to management. Topics include 

g, estimation, hypothesis testing, regression and analysis of variance. 
The student will learn h utilize computer software packages in applying 
the statistical techniques. Prerequisite 7 3 and 270 or equivalent. 

Laboratory fee (Fall and spring) 

76 etd Statistics I! (3) Forman, Hardgrave 
Statistical modeling of management applications. Topics selected from multi- 
ple regression, analysis of variance, analysis of covariance, survey design, 
forecasting, factor analysis, and other multivariate methods. The student will 
earn how to utilize computer software packages for statistical modeling. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 275 or permission of instructor Laboratory fee. (Spring) 

280 Information Systems Development and Applic ation (3) Nagy, Forman 
An advanced course in information technology, emphasizing philosophies, 
principles, and practices common to the development and application of 
information systems. Different approac hes are studied, case-study materials 
are evaluated, and the various roles of the technical staff are considered. 
Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree ¢ andidacy or permission of instructor. 


samp! 


(Fall and spring) 

281 Microc scempater System Architec ture (3) Hahn, Carson, Forman 
An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of microcomputer 
syster ns. Principles of microcomputers and distinguishing characteristics 
among various microcomputer systems. Students work individually with the 
microcomputer system in the laboratory. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree 
candidacy or permission of instructor (Spring) 

282 Information Systems and Telecommunications (3) Carson, Forman 
Principles of telecommunications; applications of telecommunications for 
the transmission of data communications to enhance the flow of information 
within an organization. Identifying opportunities for applying technology in 
ways that will support the efforts of an organization. Terminology, hardware 


and software considerations, and calculations necessary for the specification 


and design of telecommunication systems. Prerequisite M.S. in L.S.T. degree 
candidacy or permission of instructor (Fall) 


283 Higher-Level Programming Languages 


for Information Systems (3) 
ing languages in information technology 


Forman 


Topics for 


Use of major program 


tax and semantics, ease of learning, coding and 
i maintenance, suitability for partic- 


1 


each language include 
debugging, documentation standards an 
ular problem areas and projected users availability of languages on large 
scale through minicomputers. Comparative analvsis of these language and 
conversion problems. Prerequisite M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy or permis- 
sion of instructor. Laboratory tee (Fall) 
284 Data Base Systems Coyne 
An in-depth approach to the understanding and ust 
in effective data base system. Topics 
rite- 


yf the latest techniques 


for developing and implementing 
include data base organization, creation, and maintenance; evaluation 


standardization of data base systems; impact of packaged data manage- 


ria; 
and analvsis of the state of the art in data base development 


ment systems 
Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy or permission of instructor 
(Fall and spring) 
285 Workshop in Data Base Systems (3) 
Analysis and solution of complex inf 
available data base systems; development of evaluation methodology; 
:entation strategies. Hands-on experience with at least 
in LS.T. degree candidacy 


Coyne, Forman 


ormation problems through commerc ial- 


ly 
comparison of implen 
four major commercial systems. Prerequisite: M.S 
Laboratory fee (Fall and spring) 


or permission ot instructor 


286 Operating Systems (3) 
Principles of operating systems; role of 
allocation activities inherent in large-scale digital computers. The sp 
functions of these systems are defined, and logical requirements of eac h 


specified, including data structuring, multiprogramming, I/O spooling, 

job control. Commercial operating systems studied as examples. Prerequisite 

M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy or permission of instructor (Fall) 
Carson, Forman 


287 Design of On-Line Information Systems (3) 
Introduction to the analysis, design, and implementation of on-line business 


information systems. Topics include requirements analysis, functional speci- 
fications, file design, man—machine dialogue design, response time require- 
ments, user psychology. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T degree candidacy OT 
permission of instructor (Spring) 

290 Special Topics in Management Science (3) 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching n 
repeated once for credit. Laboratory fee may be imposed, depending on 


Carson 
the operating system in resource 
ecialized 
are 
and 


Staff 
1ethods, May be 


requirements (Fall or spring) 3 

298 Directed Readings and Research in Management Science (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

Staff 


300 Thesis Research (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered as the demand 


requires 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector 
Institutions and Relationships (3—3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing 


understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of America® 
public and private institutions Problems, potentials, and alternatives for 


Staff 


t th 


structuring public and private institutional arrangeme 
society Academic year 
328 Seminar: Operations Research (3) 


) meet the needs of 


Hardgrave 


Special topics and advanced plications in operations researc h is 
catastrophe theory, Mar in decision processes, or applications the 
calculus of variation 1 econon s and fnance > repe ated once for 
redit. Prerequisite: Mgt 223 or permission of instructor 

365 Seminar in ( yoereatice and Gene »ral Systems Theory (3 Umpleby 
A review of major literature in the field: sources of general systems and 
vbernet oncepts in traditional neia examination oi recent advances 
and contemporary concepts; extensio existing theory into new areas 
Emphasis on relevance t concepts to ganization management and institu 
tional design. Prerequisite: Mgt 262 

366 Managing Institutional Transformation in the Microchip Era (3 Ericson 
Modern microchip technologies have created institutional disparities and 
discontinuities. General syste and cybernetic concepts provide an essen 
tial framework for guiding institutional transformation. Topics inc lude ori- 
gins of human values; sources of institutional change; problems in institu 
tional articulation; potential impacts of microchip technologies on socioc i 
tural, political, and economic structures and processes; general systems 
cvbernetics, and managed institutional evolution. Prerequisite: Mgt 
0 Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Research (3 Vaill 

| administration. Topics 


ence as applied to research 


Philosophy of s« 


ms of epist 


include the nature and current prot 


ind role of theories, and the relati jnship between theory methodologv 


empirical data Fall an 
391 Methodologic al Foundations of Administrative Research ( 


1 spring 


nology, the development 


and 


Umpleby 


Examination of the process of social science research. Use ot models and 


theoretical frameworks in research; formulation of 


hypotheses, operational definitions, research design 


research questions 
sampling methods, and 


data analysis approaches. Primary emphasis on the de velopment of disserta- 


tion proposals (Spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 
Limited to students prepar 
for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 


MATHEMATICS 


Staff 
ing for the general examination. May be repeated 


Staff 


: à : 
Professors D. Nelson. T.P.G. Liverman (Chairman), H. Kenyon, C. Taam, R.L.A. Bari, I 


Katz, H.D Junghenn 
Adjunct Professor J. Eftis 
fessorial Lecturers Y. Akiyama, A. Heidrich, B.R. McDonald 
Associate Professors LI Click, M.P Lee E.A Stone, M M Gupta 
Assistant Professors R.D. Pandian (Visiting), L. Somer (Visiting) 
Lecty tat I rofessorial Lecturer P. Echeverria 
rer T.F. Wolfinger 


^w - 
achelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in mathematics (departmental) 


le following requirements must be fulfilled 


1 s 
The general requirements stated under C« 


2 y} 
Pre requisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math 31, 


Ww 
bn upon e 


xamination before registration 
equired courses in the major 


rec 
ommended that students 


Undergraduates who want honors status should « 


Specifi 


` 
i courses in such subjects as physics, statistics, economics and engineering 
ontact à department advisor for a 


€ program. Such status may be requested as early as completion of Math 32 


lumbian College of Arts and Sciences 
may be 


a minimum of 24 semester hours of second-group 


's in mathematics. including Math 106, 121, 123, 139, and 140. It is also strongly 
take French, German, or Russian, and mathematically 


waived upon examination 


lepartmenta The following requi 


1. The general requirements 


2. Prerequisite courses Math 31. 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequ 


|. Required courses in related areas 
1) Stat 189—90 
I Eighteen semester hours to b« elected n sultat | with the de partment 
idvisor, from social and management sciences, € ineering and physica lence OI 
computer sciences. At least 12 semester hours must bt hosen from one area, and at least 
6 semester hours must be chosen fr es numbered 101 or higher. For courses 1n 
applied science, civil engineering electrical engineering, « ite ence, engineering 
administrati \echanical € € g d opt tions rt ee the school of 
Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin 
4. Required courses in the maior—a minimum of 24 semester hours of second-group 
courses in mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139, 140, 181—82 [t is also strongly 
recommended that students take French, German, or Russian 
5. Undergraduates who want honors stat should contact a d or for à 
mav be requested as early as completion of Math 3 


specific program. 5uch status 


or's degree with à 


Master of Arts in the field of mathematics—Prerequisite: a bachel 
major 1 mathematics trom this University, or 1 equivalent legret 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate » hool of Arts and 

I hours ol approved course work, with oF 


Sciences. Students must complete 


sive examination 


without a thesis, and must pass ¢ 
nathematics—Prerequisite: 8 


Master of Arts or Master of Science 1 
such as statistics, 4 


bachelor’s degree with a major in 


physical science, engineering, or economics 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Course work is divided between mathematics courses and courses from one 
area of application—economics, engineering (c! il. electrical, or mechanical engineering 
operations research; or engineering administration physics, statistic pr urban and 
regional planning. Courses in the chosen area ot ipplication are selected in « onsultation 


with the relevant department 
for the degree of Master of Arts must 
uding Math 299-300 Thesis Research, and 


lete 30 semester hours ol 


Candidates 
approved cours: work, inc must pass a 
At least 15 semester hours must be in mathematics « ourses: 
of these from second-grou The remaining courses 
Theses are jointly supervised by the 


the area of application. 


comprehensive examination 


with no more than 6 hours 


are chosen from the selected area of application 
Department of Mathematics and the department conc erned with 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Science must complete 
At least 15 semester hours 


30 semester hours 9 


course work and must pass a comprehensive examination 
must be in mathematics courses, with no more than 6 semester hours from set ond-group 


courses. There is no thesis requirement 

Master of Science for Teachers—Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree; at least 12 semestel 
hours or equivalent in mathematics courses, in luding the equivalent of Math 31; 
experience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level 


ip mathematics ¢ Ourses 


Required: 30 semester hours of approved second- or third-grot 
including Math 168 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mathematics Required: the general requirements 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The department doi toral program 
) 

; that must be 


onsultation with the student, will stipulate (1) courses 


Do 1 ^ 2 
taken to fulfill the 48-semester-hour requirement leading to the General Examination: (4 
the two languages, selected from French, German, or Russian, to satisty the foreign 
3 

tudy in which the student must prepare 

Ti tor 9 


f the 


committee, afte! 


language requirement and (3) the four areas ot s 
for the General Examination. The doctoral program committee will appoint a Dire 
Research when the student has selected (preferably early in the program) one 9 


following 


equations, functio gener í icti s, groups 
representat { 1s rix the )r 15 t 1 1 I t 1 J Müiliad 
and partial differe the of numbers i top gv (general topolog\ 
analy »pol ps 
Bac! f A H t ; hir ] 
mathe Prert te: tl the th t o 
and the stat er t t 1H Vt 
ment 
First Group 
| College Algebra 1 Staff 
Equivalent to the standaa Uw year I high $ alge h several 
idditional topics. Prerequisite ea h of high sct | alget id higl 
*6 Plane Trigonometry Katz and Staff 
p E f } 
rre et LISILE W ¢ g 100 
geometry, or Math 3 (or rrent trat theref Fall and spring 
) General Mathematics I Nelsi 1 Staff 
I ; sets, 1 dat S t the iber t bst t mati 
tems, groups Fal is 
) General Mathematics I Nelson and <£ 
Algebra, Euclidean and non-Luciidean ge t t 1 statis 
matrices Fall SI 
30 Precalculus B Stafi 
Set theo equalities, basic analytic ge $ i ions 
Poly tr I 3 onentia ictions. Prerequi 
site: Matl 16 I ears S í gel yne yeal 
f hich sche eomet é f f high sch trigonometr I 
eq f P to registrat nust take a placement exam 
nation in ilgel i and trigonor I S S 
31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) | and Stafi 
Differentiation and integration ot functions, exponentials and 
tt s with si e al 5 Conic sect s. P erequisite 
Mé 30 equivalent.T id sp g 
32 Single-Variable Calculus II Kenyon and Staff 
Calculus of trigonometric and hyperbolic functions. Techniques ot integra 
tion. Taylor formula. L'Hopital's rules nite series; polar coordinates; 3 


Fall and sprin 
Kenyon and Stafi 


Topics in 


dimensional vectors. Prerequisite Math 31 
33 Multivariable Calculus 

Vector-valued functions. Partial ditterentiatior Multi 

vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32 Fall and spring 
37 Computer Programming with Calculus (3) 

Computer programming in conjunction with calculus, leading to a better 
inity and infinitesimals. Funda- 


ctions and quotients, derivatives 


Gupta 


appreciation of basic concepts, especially in 
mentals of FORTRAN or BASIC, lin 
as limits of quotients. Increments ar i differentials (e.g., volumes as functions 


e forms; definite integrals; trapezoidal 


it of fu 


of radii); rates of change, indetermina 
rule; areas and volumes 

41 Calculus for Economists I (4) Junghenn 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 


functions; marginal analysis for functions of one variable; optimization of 
functions of one variable applied to economics Prerequisite: Math 30 or 
equivalent.t (Fall) 
Y m 
The S, hool of ( 


Course t« ;overnment and Business Administration does not accept credit for this 


tu ward the B.B.A 
Math 3( > 
) may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates 


Junghenn 


12 Calculus for Economists II (4 
Elementary linear algebra with economii 
partial derivatives; multiple ntegrals 


cluding input 
tor 


applications, in 
marginal analysis 


f several variables 


output models 
ion of functions Oi 


variables; optin 


functions of several 
applied to economi infinite series. Prerequisite Math 41 (Spring) 
:1 Mathematics for the Soc ial and Management Sciences I (3) Glick and Stafi 
Solution of system of linear equations notion of function graph of fun tion; 
il and 


sequences; differential cak ilus of functions of one variable; exponen 
i 


nctions. New student 


logarithmic fu take a placement examinati 


spring) 


anagement Sciences Il ( 
y several variables; 


algebra prior to registration 
3) Glick and Stafi 


Mathematics for the Soc ial and M 


Jó 
Integral calculus of functions of one variable; function 
partia derivatives, maxima ind minima, Lagrange multipliers; mat alge 
bra, linear programming difference equations and mathematics ot ce 
Prerequisite: Math j1 (Fall and spring) 
Second Group 
Nelson 


1 


101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic 


model theory 0 and predicate 


f propositional 


Introduction to proof theory and 
calcul omputability, topics trom foundations of mathematics Open to 
soph res with permission ot department. Prerequ site: Math 32 or permis 
sion of instructo! Fall 

102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3 Nelson 
Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory rdinals and cardinals, foundations f the real 
number system. Prerequisite Math 101 or permission ol instructor 
(Spring, odd years when demand warrants) 

103 Computability (3) Nelson 

lent jncepts of comput- 


Various equiva 


iction to recursive Tunt tions 
s. diagonal method 


ymputable function 
h] 


Die 


S-M-N theorem, 
e enu- 


Introd 
ability, numbering cí 
ons, undecida 


and degrees 


Church's thesis, recursiv 
complexity ol 
(Spring) 


problems 


universal func 


merability, reduc ibility fixed-point theorems 


f instructor 


computation. Prerequisite Math 32 or permission 0 
104 Mathematics and Human Thought (3 Staff 
i ects of mathematics und its interplay with 


Philosophical and historical as] 
years ot 


other disciplines from antiq mes. Prerequisite: tw 


uity to modern t 


demand warrants) 


ng, even yeal when 
Kenyon and Stafi 


high school mathematics (Spri 

106 Introduction to Topology 
Prerequisite Math 139 or 

107 Introduction to Algebrai« l'opology (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permis 


when demand warrants) 


permission of instructor Spring 
Bari 


sion of instructor (Fall, even 


3 Stone and Stafi 


years, 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I 
Differential equations Laplace transform. series SO utions ol differential 
equations. Boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Matt 33 Fal 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3 Stone and Stall 
Vector analysis. First- and second-order p rtial differential equations. Topic? 
in complex variables. Prerequi te: Math 111 (Spring 
113 Graph Theory (3 Bari 
Directed ind und rected graphs bridge utpoints, à d blocks onnectivity: 
partitions; Euleria id Hamiltonian graphs planarity ( problems 
Flow charts for computer ipplications. Prerequisite Math 32 (Fall and 
spring 
121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3 Lee 
Selected topics in elementary number theorv, groups, rings including 
nd fields. Open to sophomores with permission of 


polynomial rings), an 
hool mathemati s are 
students are 


| high 


and 52. Economics 


Social and management science students with a strong ret ord ir 


advised to take Math 31, 32 ind 124 instead of Math 51 
i 1 to take Math 41 and 42 


1d 


MATHEMATICS 371 


department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor (Academic 
I 


year) 

} Linear Algebra (3 Katz 
l'heorv of vector spaces, linear transformations ind matrices. Quadratic and 
bilinear forms, spectral decompositior (Fall 

124 Introduction to Matrix Theory Liverman and Staff 
Operations on matrices, linear eq ations, matrix inversion, vector space 
ind vectors. Hamilton-Cayley theorem. systems f linear 


characteristic roots 
difference and diffe equations. Quadrat yrms. Applications to eco 


nomic, biological physical mode Prerequisite: Math 32 or 42 or 
permission of instructor Fall and spring 

125 Linear Programming Katz 
Simplex algorithm, degeneracy, the assignment pr blem, duality theorems 
post-opt mality, the transportat obilen integer programming applica 
tions. Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equiv ient (Offered when de 


mand warrants 

134 Introduction to Boundary-Value Problems (3 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142 Offered when demand warrants 

135 Projective Geometry (3 
Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or eq valent Offered when demand 
warrants 

139 Advanced Calculus I (3 
Topology of R”. Continuous mappings. Uniform í 


Gupta and Stati 


Staff 


Junghenn, Taam 


ynvergence. Differentiable 


mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33 Fa 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3 
implicit function and differentia! 


Junghenn, Taam 
equation theorems 


Contraction maps 
Prerequisite: Math 


Integration theory. Differential forms. 5tokes s theore 
139 or equivalent (Spring 

141 Advanced Calculus III (3 Glick and Staff 
Topics in elementary differential geometry, in ctor fields on sur 


metrics. Prerequi 


geodesics, surface area, ant 
when demand warrants 


l'aam and Staff 


faces, curvature, 
site: Math 140 
142 Introduction to Differential Equations 


differential equations. 1Opics Iii tude 


ations to physics 


opring even years 


Linear and some nonlinear > existence 


theorems, stability ontrol theory, limit cycles, and appli 
and ecology. Prerequisite: Mati 39 ( 2 jr 124, or permission ol 
instructor (5pring 

153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis I Gupta and Staff 


matrices Direct and iterative 


Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and 
| sar equations. Sparse matrices Solution ot 


methods for solutio 
nonlinear equations ind approximate representation of tune 
uivalent and some knowledge of 


tions, splines. Pre 


"ven vears 


computer programming Fal \ 
154 Introduction to Numerical Analysis II 
Numerical differentiation and inte illo! Solution of ordinary differ 


Gupta and Staff 


equations. Introduction to optimiz ition theory, gradient techniques 
squares and applications lata fitting. Pre ] te: Math 153 or permissio f 
instructor PIPE id ve 

157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory erman and Stat 
Analvtic functions. Power series. Contour integration à calculus of resi 
dues. Con ıl mapping. Physica pplications. Prerequisite: Math 
139 

168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3 Bari and Stat 
Open only to candidates for the d ee of Master Science for Teachers 
teachers for in-service tra g students recommended by the department 
of education. Critical examinat m matics, curricu 
la, techniques and programs. Prereq te íath 31 and permission O 
instructor Offered when demand warrants 


ONYE A t ee 


| 
l 181-82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3-3 lick 
Prerequisite: Math 140 Stat 189-90, some Kn edge ol ear alget ior 
i status as major in Applied Mat nat Academic year) 
| 191 Special Topics (arr.) Stafi 
Admission by permissio f instructor. May be repea 1 for credit. Offered 
upon demand 
195 Reading and Researe h (arr ic 
Under the personal direction oi an instructor. Limited to tics and 
lied mathematics majors with demonstrated cap ability 1p] al of 
instructor required M be repeated 1 ait I Spr 
| Third Group 
| Courses marked with an asterisk (*) are offered t very year. Courses listed by title alone 
i are offered when and with such CO itent 1s demand warrant 


3 


201 Modern Algebra I and H j 
Fundamental concepts of grt ps, rings, and fields Academic yeal 
03 Modern Algebra III (3 Katz 
Fall) 
í Lee 
Katz 
i the 


205 Matrix Theory 


| 
204 Representation Theory 
] 
| 
| 


Topics to be chosen tron gene ed erst 
tions to solutions Of t yuatio ind to LP problems ositive definite rices 
and their application Riemann matrices; linear gl ps juadratic for nd 
Hilbert’s eleve roblem; numerical range of tne yerators ) 1 
206 Topics in Algebra (3 Staff 
| ANALYSIS AND PPLIED MATHEMA 11 
l *211 Complex Analysis I (3 Glick and Stall 
Topology of complex numbers; ek nentary functions; integ ils; Cauchy's 
theore nax LIT dulus and Liouville theorem Tay! | Laurent 
erit lassificat f tie nt rat th idue theo- 
en itinuatior 1u lued funct branch points. Prerequisite 
di iced [| I Fal 
12 Complex Analysis II Junghenn Stafi 
Harmonic functor artia t Mittag-Leffler theorem t fun 
tions, the Hadama ‘duct theorem, the gamm tion; Hurwitz's theo 
i rem, me i| famil f funct s. The Ri i | t i tic 
continuation, Riemann es. Prerequisite: Mat! et 
Spring, even years when demand warrant 
i Applications of ( omplex Analysis (3 Liverman and Stafi 
Topics chosen f tial theory and conformal mapping, spe al funt 
t ti i 1 'est descent, stationary phase, and 
‘athods. Fourier and Laplace transtorn Wie Hopf thod, d 
gular integ! equation Preret te: Matt l unde! 
mplex v riables Sr | dd I € dema 
M el 


ourse in í 


Theory J I 
Prol lit 


14 Measure and Integration 
Lebesgue easure and integratio bstra 
tinnitv: Radon- Nikodym theo! asure on product space 


[!  Prert cit 


l 
Fubini theoren pa ] T ] Ci ilus 
» Functional Analysis 


*215 Introduction te 
) | and tri pa vcl (f theorem ) 


MATHEMATICS 373 


216 Banach Algebras and Special Theory of Operators (3) Taam 
Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function algebras, Stone- 
Cech compactification; application to the spectral theory of operators, spec- 
tral theorem for bounded and unbounded operators Prerequisite: knowledge 
of measure and integration, introduction to func tional analysis, and Tychon- 
off and Stone-Weierstrass theorem (Spring, odd years, when demand 
warrants) 

217 Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Taam 
First course in ordinary differential equations; existence and uniqueness of 
solutions; continuity of solutions with respect to initial conditions; proper- 
ties of linear systems. Prerequisite: advanc ed calculus (Spring) 

218 Topics in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Staff 

219 Partial Differential Equations (3) Liverman 
Classical and modern techniques for the exact and approximate solution of 
PDEs. Separation of variables, Green’s functions, variational methods, Hilbert 
space methods. Prerequisite advanced calculus (Spring, odd years, 
when demand warrants) 

'0 Topics in Partial Differential Equations (3 Liverman 
221 Calculus of Variations | Glick 
222 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3 Gupta 

Computer arithmetic and round-off errors. Solution of linear systems and 


nonlinear equations. Interpolation and approximations Numerical differenti- 


] 

ation and integration. Eigenvalues and eigenvectors. Prerequisite: knowledge 
of advanced calculus and computer programming (Fall, odd years) 
Numerical Solution of Ordinary and Gupta 
Partial Differential Equations (3) 


Initial and boundary value problems for ordinary differential equations. Error 

propagation, convergence and stability. Finite difference and finite element 

methods for partial differential equations Prerequisite: knowledge of differ- 
ential equations and computer programming (Spring, even years) 

eralized Functions and Operational Methods (3) Liverman 

Theory of Generalized Functions and Distributions (3) Liverman 

226 Control Theory (3 Glick 

28 Introduction to System Theory (3-3) Staff 

229 Mathematical Programming (3) Katz 

230 Topics in Analysis (3) Staff 

231 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) Taam 
(Spring) 

232 Topics in Numerical Analysis Gupta 
Topic for 1986: Numerical methods and software. For science and engineer- 
ing students. Introduction to the s. tools, and ideas of numerical 
computation. Emphasis on problem solving using standard mathematical 
software, such as IMSL subroutines and Math/Protran. Interpolation; linear, 
nonlinear, and differential equations. Prerequisite: matrix theory, differential 

Sake equations, and F( JRTRAN programming (Spring) 
s 42 Mathematical Foundations of Stochastic Processes (3-3) Junghenn 
(Math 241—spring) 


COMBI TORIAL MATHEMATICS 

261 Combinatorics (3) Bari 
Generating functions, recurrence relations, counting theorems. Selected 
topics. Applications to statistical mex hanics, information theory, design of 
experiments, operations research, linear and dynamic programming, network 
theory Prerequisite: undergraduate modern algebra and linear algebra. 

262 (Spring, odd years) 

462 Graph Theory (3) Bari 
Electrical and other networks, matroids, chemical isomers, crystal structure, 
linear programming, operations research, Markov chains, Feynman diagrams, 


eens 


"pni a 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| 
i 
i 
| selected topics in graph theory from introductory topics to problems current- 
ly of research interest (Spring, even years) 
| 263 Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) Staff 
| LOGK 
| 271 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 
Propositional and predicate calculus (first order); syntax, formation rules, 
! semantics, axioms, proof and deduction, object vs. metalanguage, deduction 
f theorem, compactness theorem, Gödel-Henkin completeness theorem, 
, Craig’s interpolation theorem, Beth’s definability theorem. First-order recur- 
| sive arithmetic; incompleteness and undecidability (Fall, odd years) 
| 272 Topics in Logic (3) Nelson 
i TOPOLOGY 
i 281-82 General Topology (3-3) Kenyon and Staff 
i General topological spaces, separation axioms, compactness, and connected- 
f ness. Metrization, uniform spaces, and complete spaces (Math 281 
i spring) 
I 283—84 Topological Groups (3-3) Staff 
285 Topological Vector Spaces (3) Junghenn 
Glick 


287 Differentiable Manifolds I (3) 
Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors, submanifolds, imbeddings and 
immersions, vector fields and differential equations on manifolds, tensors 
and differential forms, Lie derivatives, orientability (Fall, even years) 


288 Differentiable Manifolds II (3 Glick 


Manifolds with boundary, integration on manifolds, Stokes's theorem and the 


divergence theorem, the Brouwer fixed-point theorem, deRham groups, 
| Riemannian manifolds, geodesics, curvature (Spring, odd years, when 
! demand warrants 
| 289 Topics in Topology (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit 
| RESEARCH 
*295 Reading and Research (3 Staff 
May be repeated once for credit Fall and spring) 
| Fourth Group 
*398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar: Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 


tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 
*399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring 


MICROBIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS ÁB- 


Professors R. Hugh, L.F. Affronti (Chairman), M. Reich, P.D. Kind 
Associate Professor G.V. Stokes 


Master of Science in the field of microbiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with 8 
The undergraduate program must have included the following courses or equivalent: 
BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 151—52, 153-54; Math 30, 31 (31 may be taken conc urrently 
with the graduate program); Phys 1, 2 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. A total of 30 semester hours is required, 24 hours of course work and 6 hours 
thesis (Micr 299-300). The course work must include Micr 211 (if not taken prior 19 


| major in biological or physical sciences from this Universitv, or an equivalent degree 
(| 
| 
f 
| 
admission), plus Bioc 221-22, Micr 277-78, and completion of the biostatistics to? 
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215 Parasitology 


Study of host parasite relations 
sites in medicine Fall 

219 Scientific Writing 
A basis for preparir g theses 
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The 
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ry mechanisms. Prere 
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231 Immunobiology 


23 


A 


250 Pathogenesis of Mic robial Infections (1) 


258 Microbial Genetics (2) 


Microbial Physiology Laboratory (2 Reich 
and instrumentation to topics 


The application of laboratory techniques 

covered | Micr 225 and 226 Prerequisite Micr 226. Laboratory fee, 

$20 (Fall 

Immunology (3) Kind, Affronti 

Lecture course. Fundamenta! oncepts. Antigens, antib« dies 

antigen and antibody reactions in vitr ind in vi ind the mune 
on of instructor (Fal 


response. Prerequisite Micr 211 or permiss 
) Immunology Laboratory 
Emphasis on methods in 
ogy that are used in rest 


)ermiss 


Kind, Affronti 
unochemistry, and cellular i nmunol- 


rerequisite or ncurrent registra- 


serology 
h laboratories. P 
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um. Laboratory fee, $20 Fall, odd years 
Affronti, Kind 
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Study of immunologica! tuni tions of reticulo-endotheiia! tissues 
autoimmunity, graft rejection tumor 
ind immunogenetics. Clinic al faculty discuss 
For medical students; open t graduate students 


immunity, delayed hvpersensitivities, 
relevant aspects of immuno- 
Prerequisite: Mic! 


r | 7% 
DIOIOgV 


201* or 229, and permission o! instructor Fall 
| Virology (3 Stokes 
Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenk haracterization of viruses Prerequi- 
site: Micr 211 or equivalent Fal 
4 Virology Laboratory (2) Stokes 
omplement to Micr 2 33. Prerequisite or co! irrent registration 


Laboratory 
Micr 233. Laboratory fee 
5 Systematic Bacteriology (2 


History of bact | classification 


$20 Fall) 
Hugh 


nternational rules of bacterial noment la- 
d on relationships charac- 


(Fall, 


ture, development of ba: terial cl 


tion 
Prerequisite: Mi 212 or equivalent 


issifica 


teristics of bacterial groups 


odd years) 


Hugh 
| bases for 


|. genetic, and biochemical 


Phvsiological, anatomical, pathotogica 
the pathogenesi of selected bacteri al, mycotic, vir il. and parasitic intfet tions 
humans. Host and actors tha vecifically influence resistance to 
students. Prerequisite Micr 


infection. For medical 
201 or 212 and 213 
;:2 Medical Parasitology 
The life cy les, ej idemiology 


Lecture and laboratory course. 1 
s, treatme 


(1 l'urner 


inical mani 


nd prevention of medically 


festations, pathology, diagnosi í 
s. In the laboratory, emphé 


isis is 


important protozoan and helminthic infection 
placed on the recognition and identification of the etiologic agent ausing 
disease through the study of living and preserved specimens For medical 
students; open to graduate stude Fall 
55 Clinical Virology Stall 
General principles rology; € isis on clinical situations For medical 
students; open to graduate students. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equiv ilent 
(Fall) 
A ffronU 


Experimental Immunoc hemistry 


Biochemical! ind physiochemk i of antigens ind antibodies 


tee $20 


haracterizatiot 


Prerequisite Bioc 221-22 or equivalent Micr 229. Laboratory 


Spring, even vears! 
De Giovanni Donnelly 


principles 


Limited enrollment 
Survev of microbial systems that depict basic concepts ot genetic 
211 or equiv silent Spring) 


Prerequisite: Micr 
Kind 


260 Cellular Immunology (1 
Content 


de 


Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune response 


scription of Micr 201 see the School of Medicine ind Health Sciences Bulletin 


Graa r — , — may " 


JM STUDIES 


differs each time course is offered. May be re yeated for credit. Prerequisite: 
) I J 


Micr 229 (Spring) 

Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) Staff 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year) 
Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) 


Selected topics in microbiology 


Staff 
y be repeated for credit (Fall and 


Research in Clinical Microbiology (3 Staff 
Development and/or evaluation of techniques, proc edures, or instrumenta- 


Limited to students in the master's 


tion related to clinica robit 
d jointly by the Microbiology and 


program in ¢ 
Pathology Departments 
Research in Microbiology 
Content differs each time t 
(Fall and spring) 

300 Thesis Research (3 
(Fall and spring 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar: 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of P 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


Staff 
ered; may be repeated for credit. 


Staff 


Staff 
hilosophy general examina- 


Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


C mmittee on Museum Studies 

M.S. Shapiro (Director), A.D. Andrews, R.L. Humphrey, M.P. Lader, B. Mergen, C.R. Rose 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program leading 

to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of museum studies This program provides 

Students with a broad background in museum studies, inc luding a variety of specialized 

8pproaches to museum work, with concentrations in museum administration, collections 


Manage 
anagement/preventive conservation, and museum programs. 
lents for general responsibilities 


The 
it lé program is designed primarily to prepare stuc 
volvi - i i t 
olving historical and scientific collections. Students whose principal career interests 


"a in art collections and galleries should apply for candidacy in the program for the 
WI of Arts in the field of art history, with a conc entration in museum training, offered 
.* the Art Department. Students whose career interests are primarily in ratorial 
Positions with ethnographic and archaeological materials should apply for candidacy for 


the : « : "e^ 
Master of Arts in the field of anthropology, with à conc entration in museum training. 


ee whose career interests are primarily in curatorial positions with historical 
als should apply for candidacy for the Master of Arts in the field of American 
Moral a à concentration in museum training Students whose career interests are in 
Teachin k à M ation should apply for candidacy in the program for the Master of Arts in 
ment. 8—Museum Education, offered by the School of Education and Human Develop- 
t pt a ing for candidacy in the Museum Studies Program must meet all general 
bachelor's i. or admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including a 

eg anthropology, art history, American 


studie sree with a major, or its equivalent, in 
S, or natural science. In addition, the student should have taken at least 6 credit 


uh ~ - these fields and at least 9 credit hours in one of them, other than the 
The Coan € Firecuate major, or must show equivalent preparation. : i 

advisory. nittee on Museum Studies serves the Museum Studies Program in an 

from the § pacity, Its members are drawn from several departments of the University and 


Studies, w 


Smithsonian Institution 
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Assistant I I , 

Adjunct Assistant Prof rs t (Piar 
Albertsor yultar 3 I n (Piano), G.B 
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2 Prey 


2 b hours 
four sem 


courses. Stt 
may el 
applied 
in piano; majo 


e with minimum d 


the Bache 


MUSIC 


J.E. White (Voice), S.K. Kim (Piano), J. 


Delente (Piano), S. Prussing (Voice), 


P. Fischer (Flute), K. Fleming 
N.M. Irvi (Bass), S.E. King 
Mann (Flute), R.J. Pallansch 
B.R. Seidman (Harp), S. 
ophone), P.G. Taylor, 

Fearing (French Horn) 


The following requirements 


bian College of Arts and Sciences. 


of applied music lessons; a minimum of 


urs of one foreign language (French, 

102, 103, 104, 131-32, 138, 151; 6 

idents preparing for graduate study or 

a further program of specialization in 
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rs are expected to perform regularly in 
partmental requirements.) 
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Master o 
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£ the general requirements stated u 


ences, The 


required second- and third-group « 


nglish composition, humanities al 
urs of a foreign language. 


helor’s degree with a 
nstitutions must present 

uate Record Examinations 
nder the Graduate School of Arts and 
ster hours of course work, including a 


musi mposition, conducting, or 
' with a major in music or an equivalent 
present scores on the Advanced Mus 


nder the Graduate School of Arts and 


ourse work is as follows 


Dam aum c me 


tenes 


hours of course work, including a thesis (6 


1. inthe fiel j 
semester hours) d instrat esearch ability | theoretical, creative, or analytical 
techniques 

2. In the field of mu composition—30 semester hours of course work, including à 
creative thesi f ont p tior ı large form properly prepared for performance 
chambe l Jhonic form, or a choral work with orchestral accompaniment) 
with a theoretical, formal, and ha in f the work 

3. In the field of conducting—30 semester ht of course work, including a thesis (6 
semester hours) demonstrating research ability theoretical, creative, or analytical 
techniques. The requirements also include acceptable public conducting performances 

4. In the field of applied music—30 semester hours distributed as follows: (a) 12 
semester hours of applied music in the area of concentration; (b) 12 semester hours of 
music theory and music history and literature courses; and (c) a thesis (6 semester hours). 


Fhe thesis consists of a public recital and performance before a designated committee 


such a recital and performance must be representative of an extensive and well-rounded 


on a professionally accepted artistic level) and delivery of à 


historical and analytical lecture on the musical content of the program; demonstrated 
in an ensemble performance (opera or oratorio for voice); and a written report 


repertory, perform 


leadersh 
yn some approved theoretical area related to the student's concentration 
Bachelor of Arts in cation and Human Development with a teaching field in 


Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the music option and profes- 


ses stated under the School of Education and Human Development 


sional cour 
MUSIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


First Group 


1 Elements of Music Theory (3 Staff 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord structure 
(Fall and spring) 
Pickar 


2 Ear Training I (3) 
Melodic and harmonic dictation, ear training, sight singing, elementary 


kevboard harmony. Prerequisite: departmental approval (Fall) 
l I PI 


Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Steiner, Guenther 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of music 


materials and media (Fall and spring) 
4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analysis 
of selected literature (Spring) 
;—6 Harmony (3-3) 
l'riads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; part writ- 
ing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 and 2 or satisfactory 


Steiner 


Parris 


passing of placement examination (Fall and spring) 


7 Music of Non-Western Cultures (3) Tilkens 


Introductory survey of the basic systems and styles of music in the major 


cultures of the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa 
Dunham 


8 History of Jazz (3) 
Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz music from its 
origins to the present (Fall) 
9 Ear Training II (3) Pickat 
Continuation of Mus 2 (Spring 
Second Group 
l'ilken$ 


101-2 History of Music I (3—3 
Development of music 
through the Baroque Academic year) 


in the Western world from the early Christian ef 


MUSIC 381 


103—4 History of Music II (3-3) Tilker 
Development of Western music from the Classical period to the presen 
(Academic year) 

109 Orchestra Literature (3) Steiner 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of repre- 
sentative works 

110 Chamber Music Literature (3) Steiner 

the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of 
repres ve works 

121 The Opera (3 Feinstein 
Survey ol history and s of opera, analysis of representative works. 

125 Keyboard Music Literature Tilkens 
Survey of the hist yle, and major content of the keyboard literature from 
the 16th century to 

32 Advanced Theory (3 Parris 
Practice in 18th contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale preludes, 
inventior uisite: Mus 5—6 or equivalent. (Academ 
year 

)4 Composition (3—3 Parris, Grahn 
(Academic ye 

135 Counterpoint (3 Parris 
Study and practice of 16th-century contrapuntal techniques (Spring) 

137 Orchestration (3) Parris 
Instrumental scoring Fall) 

138-39 Form and Analysis (3-3) Parris 

| forms in representative musical literature. (Academic 
year 

151 Conducting (3 Steiner 
l'echnique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysis, and 
interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conducti (Fall) 

160-61 Electronic Music (3—3) Grahn 
Tape and electronic techniques, synthesizer use, and acoustical principles. 
(Academic year) 

173 Pedagogy (3) Steiner 
Principles, materials, and methods of teaching in selected areas. (Spring) 

3 Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Garst 

ation of the problems of accurate interpretation of music of 
selected periods through the use of historical and modern literature and its 
application to the actual music. Topic to be announced in the Schedule of 
Classes é years) 

199 Independent Research (3 Staff 
Under the gui fana od i uctor. Open only to qualified music 


majors v be repeated f (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) Guenther 
Fall) 

205 Music of the Baroque Period (3 Tilkens 
Study the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 to 1750. 
(Spring) 

Music of the Classical Period (3) Tilkens 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th-century schools 
through Hay Mozart, and Beethoven 

Music of the Romantic Period (3) Guenther 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schubert 
through the 19th c« ntury Fall) 


—— — 


382 


INSTRUCTION 


OURSES Of 


208 Music of the 20th Century (3) Steiner 


The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of the 20th 


century 
231-32 Composition (3—3) Parris 
May be repeated for credit (Academic year) 


Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Staff 


234 
237 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) Guenther 
(Fall) 
38 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) Guenther 
Spring: Mahler 
239 Independent Research (3) Staff 
251-52 Advanced Conducting (3—3) Steiner 
(Academic year) 
Staff 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 
are offered both fall and spring, and may be repeated for credit. 
do not include individual lessons and do not require a 
courses include individual lessons and 


All applied music courses 
Mus 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 153 
supplementary fee. All other applied music 


require a supplementary fee, as follows 


1. One-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a week, supplemen- 


tary fee, $75 
>. Two- or three-semester-hour courses individual lessons of one hour a week, 


supplementary fee, $150. 
Supplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefündable after the first three 


weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Supplementary fees are different for courses 
offered during the summer sessions. Consult the Music Department for details 
The supplementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates in music and full-time 


undergraduate music majors 
First Group 


Required practice: three hours à week for one-semester-hour courses and six hours à 


week for two-semester-hour courses 

11 Piano (1) Staff 
12 Piano (2) 
13 Voice (1) Staff 
14 Voice (2) 
15 Organ (1) E. Guenther 
16 Organ (2) 

17 Violin (1) Staff 
18 Violin (2) 

19 Classical Guitar (1) Staff 
20 Classical Guitar (2) 

21 Viola (1) Parnas 
22 Viola (2) 

23 Cello (1) Fleming 
24 Cello (2) 

25 Bass (1) Irvine 
26 Bass (2) 

27 Flute (1) Staff 
28 Flute (2) 

29 Recorder (1) King 
30 Recorder (2) 

31 Oboe (1) R. White 
32 Oboe (2) 

Wright 


33 Clarinet (1) 


MUSIC 383 


34 Clarinet (2) 

35 Saxophone (1) Wright 

36 Saxophone (2) 

37 Bassoon (1) Lipnick 

38 Bassoon (2) 

39 French Horn (1) Odmark 

40 French Horn (2) 

41 Trumpet (1) Taylor 

42 Trumpet (2) 

43 Trombone (1) R. Guenther 

44 Trombone (2) 

45 Percussion (1) Edgar 

46 Percussion (2) 

47 Harp (1) Seidman 

48 Harp (2) 

49 Tuba (1) Pallansch 

50 Tuba (2) 

51 Orchestra (1) Wright, Pickar 
Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: audition 
before director (Fall and spring) 

52 Instrumental Ensemble (1) Pickar 
Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition. (Fall and spring) 

53 Glee Club (1) Pickar 
Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audition 
before director (Fall and spring) 

54 Chamber Choir (1) Pickar 
Small vocal groups and chorus participation. Prerequisite: audition before 
director 

55 Band (1) Wright 
Concert band, stage band, and brass ensemble. (Fall and spring) 

57 Harpsichord (1) Garst, Parris 

58 Harpsichord (2) 


Second Group 


Ti 
i hi 
d 
Y 
M 
S 


Departmental prerequisite: audition to meet departmental requirements. 
for re practice: six hours a week for 1-semester-hour courses and 12 hours a week 
orm e mester-hour courses. In addition, 3-semester-hour courses include master per- 
ance classes and recital preparation. 
111 Piano (1) Staff 
112 Piano (3) 
113 Voice (1) Staff 
114 Voice (3) 
115 Organ (1) Staff 
116 Organ (3) 
117 Orchestral Instrument (1) Staff 
118 Orchestral Instrument (3) 
119 Classical Guitar (1) Staff 
120 Classical Guitar (3) 
153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1) Cohen, Conlon 
A performance-oriented program for singers of various vocal abilities. May be 
repeated for credit. In the fall semester the stress will be on development of 
body awareness for the stage, acting improvisations, and character develop- 
ment. Scenes will be chosen (with the approval of the voice faculty) from the 
Opera, operetta, and musical theater repertoire. In the spring semester, 
musical coaching, use of makeup, and audition preparation will be included. 
„ (Fall and spring) 
n Harpsichord (1) Garst, Parris 
Harpsichord (3) 


ir pe Da P LP i i tai 


3 


84 


hird Group 


All jurses inciude pe bl eparati d requiret CE 
yeriorma 
11 Piano 

213 Voice (3 

215 Organ (3 

217 Orchestral Instrument (3 
NAVAL SCIENCE 
Professor G.E. Fisher (Chairmar 
Associate Professor P.R. Morin 
Assistant Professors M.L. Linver W.B. M L.S 


Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program 


raining Corps (NROT‘ yffers y 
ommission in the Navy or Marine 


jung men ana women the 


The Naval Reserve Officer 
ality for a tuli 


to complete 
the summer, NROTC midshipmen partic ipate 
yr on shore-based training cruises tor approximately four weeks 
and completing the NROTC program, qualified 
he Navy or second lieutenants in the 
of the following tour 


opportunity to qu holarst 
the naval science courses and 


Corps. NROTC midshipmen are required 
v laboratory sessions. During 


attend week 


at sea 
the baccalaureate 
as ensigns in 
the NROTC through any one 


in active duty 
Upon receiving 
midshipmen are commissioned 
Marine Corps. Students may join 
programs 

ts enter the NROTC Four-Year Si holarship 


Four-Year Scholarship Program—5tude 
and are appointed midshipmen in the Naval 


uniforms, and an 


Program through national competition 
Reserve. While enrolled, the government provides tuition, fees, 
Upon graduation 


allowance of $100 per month. | students are commissioned with an 
ar active/reserve service obligation and will serve on active duty for at least four 
alculus, physics, te« hnic al 


must include co 


eight-ye 
vears. Scholarship Program st idents 


in their degree program and 


irses in ¢ 
electives, and naval science participate in three summer 
eriods of approximately four weeks each 
Selection for this program is made through national 
on the student's qualifications, and an 
made at the start of the spring semester ol the student'$ 
Selected applicants attend six weeks of ins on at the Naval Science 

ner before their third academic 
al fitness, and drill, similar to 


hman and sophomore years 


sn 


training 


f 


Two-Year Scholarship Program 


academic record, physi 


competition, based 
interview. Application should be 


second year 
Institute (NSI) at Newport, Rhode Island 
vear. At NSI, students take courses in naval scier 
that required of four-yt NROTC students during their 


of the NSI qualifies the two-yea! applican 
ind enrollment in the NROTC S holarship Program. 


the benefits and assume all the 


ring the 


ts for appointment as 


Successful completior 
midshipmen in the Naval Reserve 


nt. students receive à 


appointmen 


I acceptance of this 
)bligations of midshipmen in the Fo Yt p! m 
Four-Year College Progra stud re eni | the Four-Year College Program 
niforms are provided ind during 


t ini lude 


upon acceptance Dy 

h. Students mus 
i > program attend the 
mmission in the Naval Reserve of 


service obligatio™ 


their junior and nior years 


courses in mathematics 
first class summer at-sea training period, accept a 
Marine Corps Reserve on gi iduation with an eight-yea 
ind serve on active duty after raduation for at le: 

Marine Corps may 


Navy or Mi 
a satisfactory academic 


ympete for a scholarship aw irded by the Chiet of 


ive/reserve 
years. After commissioning 
be made. Midshipme? 
record, 


ipplication for transfer to the regular 
who complete one term as ( ollege Program students, have 


and are physically qualified 
Naval Education and Training 
l'wo-Year College Program—Application should be made at the start of the spring 
semester of the student s sec ond vear. 5elections are made through the Department o 
Naval Science, based on the student's academic ret ord, physical qualifications and àn 
attend the NSI and upon succ essful completio? 


interview. Those students selected wil 


pere " arta 


may enroll in the program. The benefits and obligations are the same as for the Four-Year 
College Program 

Requirements for all candidates—Qualifications for acceptable candidates for the 
Scholarship Program or the College Program include U.S. citizenship, fulfillment of 
Physical requirements, and willingness to participate in required summer training 
periods and to ac ission in the Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Reserve, or Marine 
Corps Reserve when offe 

“nrollment in NROTC not a requirement for taking naval science courses. Any 
student enrolled at George Washington University may take naval science courses with 


the approval of the P: sor of Naval Scie 


Degree Credit for Naval Science Courses 


Columbian College 26, 160, and 180 are acceptable as history electives. Up to 
12 credit hours (for NSi 175, and 176) may be accepted as professional electives 
in Columbian College 

School of Education and Human Development—NSc 126, 160, 1 176, and 180 may 
be acc epted for social science elective credit in the following undergraduate programs: 
elementary education, secondary education, human services, and special education. All 
naval science courses are acceptable as elective credit in the travel and tourism and 
exercise and si progr : 
School of Government and Business Administration—NSc 175 and 176 may be used as 
equivalents for BAd 191 ; 110, respectively, by students in both the B.B.A. and B.Acct. 
degree programs. For B.B students, any other naval science courses may be used to 
fulfill science, sox ial science, or elective requiremer For B.Acct. students, any one of 
the remaining naval science courses may be used to fill an elective requirement. 

School of Publ d International Affairs—NSc 126, 160, and 180 may used as 


uul 4 


ele ve } I 
lective credit in all six SPIA undergraduate programs 


51 Introduction to Naval Science (2 
Structure, principles, and practices; lines of command and control; logistical 
organizations; functions and services of major components of the Navy and 
Marine Corps; shipboard organization 
val Ship Systems I (3) 
Types, structure, and purpose of naval ships; compartmentation, propulsion 
systems, auxiliary power systems, interior communications, ship control, 
ship design and stability 
Naval Ship Systems II (3) 
Theory and principles of operation of naval weapons systems including 
types of weapons and control system capabilities and limitations, theory of 
acquisition, identification and tracking, trajectory principles, and the basics 
ot naval ordnance 
26 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3) 
Sea power and maritime affairs; general concept of sea power (including 
Merchant Marine); role of naval warfare components used to support the 
Navy’s mission: sea power as an instrument of national policy; comparative 
study of U.S. and Soviet strategies 
Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) 
Theory, principles, and procedures of ship navigation. Topics include 
mathematical analysis, spherical triangulation, practical work involving sight 
reduction, sextants, publications, required logs/reports, piloting, celestial and 
electronic navigation te hniques 
vigation and Naval Operations II (3) 
Principles and procedures of ship movement and employment, including 
tactical formations and dispositions, relative motion, communications, sonar 
i screening theory, rules of the road, lights, signals, and 


and radar search 

navigation aids 
160 Evolution of Warfare (3) 

Historical development of warfare, Impact of major military theoris trate- 


es 


SP ii a 


nts. Strategy, military alterna 


gist tacticians. and technological deveiopme 
ives, and the impa f historical precedent on military thought and actions 
75 Naval Leadership I (3 
Principles of leadership and mà igement. Development oi skills in the areas 
of « ur 1 ounselin direction, management and leader 
snip 
176 Naval Leadership II (3 
management, naval personne! mà iagement, material man 


Human resource 


agement, and the admini ration 


180 Amphibious Warfare 
Historical development ot amphibi loctrine and iduct of amphibious 
erations. I )hasi the « ition of amphibious warfare in the 20th 
entur especi during World War Il. Present day potential and limita 
ons « i ibi yperations, including the rapid deployment force 
yncept 


PATHOI OGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
nan), F.N. Miller, S. Bloom, 


B.C. Zook (Comparative 


Garrett, J.M. Orenstein 


fessors Kent, Y. Al-Doory, C.1 


>. 


Associate Pro 


Assistant Professor A.M. Schwartz 


Science (Medical Laboratory 
the School of 


of study leading to the degree of Assot 


Pre 
Tect ind Bachelor of Science (Medical Technology are described in 
Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 

M f Science in the ) microbiology (supervisory track}—A program 
yXftered jointiy Dy the Microbiology and hology De partme nts. Prere quisite a Dat helor’s 
degree jedical technology or in biological or physical science and a minimum of three 
vears of experience, within the last five years, in a Clink al laboratory 

Required: the general requirements stated unde! the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. This is a nonthesis program requiring à total of 36 semester hours, including 
Bioc 221-22; Micr 225-226; Path 230, < 11. 232; Micr or Path 294; and Stat 127 rhe 

evel courses selected with the 


remaining academic work should consist ot graduate-lev 


of the Microbiology and Pathology Departments 


approva 
thology—Prerequisite: one of the following 


Doctor of Medicine (M D.), Doctor of 

In exceptional cases, 
accepted. Qualifying 
of the Graduate Record 
the Biology (Advani ed 


in the field of pa 


Doctor of PI 
degrees from a recognized professional school 
Veterinary sdicine (D.V M.), or Doctor ot Dentistry (D.D.S 
applicants with other backgrounds in the | 
n the Aptitude Test (Verbal, Quantitative and Analytical 


Some students may be required to take 


t 


ife sciences may 


scores ¢ 


Examination are required 


Specific Field) examination as well 
Required: the general requirements stated uncer the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including approved graduate course work. One year of 
equivalent to Path 283, may be 

Other experience 


; 48 semester hours ot 


the University Hospital 


experience in pathology at 
counted for a maximum of 24 semester hours of graduate course work 
must satisfy the eligibility requirements o! the appropriate national certifying body, i.@+ 
Board of Pathology in the case of the M.D the American College of 


the 
case of the D.V.N 


the American 
Veterinary Pathologists in the 


Pathology in the case of the D.D.S 
comparative pathology 


{.. and the American Board of Oral 


human pathology, ophthalmic pathology: 


Research fields 
veterinary pathology cardiovascular pathology, and nutrition 


deficiency pathology 


biochemical pathology 


203—4 Pathology (4—4) Staff 


General introduction disease. Pathology of organ systems; 


ross and microscopi« study 
Prerequisite to Path 


to concepts oi 
toms and physical signs. ( 


correlation with sym 
Limited enrollment 


I 
of diseased tissues. Case studies 


(Acader 


Medical Mycology 


id the { ll a 


222 Opportunistic Mycoses 


yrt 
ol 


0 Pathology and Pathophysiolog 


1 


231 Laboratory Supervisory Clerkship (1 


Stud " ' 
l $ t 


' ' 


hicrot IOgV 
Laboratory 


AA 


256 Pathology of Infectious Disease 


Corre 


licr 
I VUCI 


257 Transmission Electron Microsc 
Pathologic Diagnosis (3) 


258 Organ Sy 


q 
yd 1 ui US 
stem Pathology 
i I pi 


reouicit 
requ 


276 Seminar in I 
Prese 


perimental Path 


ons on current pi 


spring 
Anatomic Pathology Clerkship 


) Perinatal Pathology 


ri 


Management Seminar (1 


Al-Doory 
iic fungi, mycotic diseases, 


Al-Doory 
ifections and their serological, clinical, 
jn identification of fungi and evaluation 


Staff 
rysiology of human 
0, infectious agents. 

Silver* 
microbiology laboratories 
erve the techniques of 
Hospital laboratories will range from 
nter facilities. Generally, 

in each laboratory. The type of 

ill will be determined individually, 
to degree candidates in the clinical 


j 
l 


y of Infections 
lealing with the 


on estrictec 


patho 


pt 
it 


al 


Silver 
robiology laboratory env 
clinical microbiology 


) the 
o in 


Abrahamt 
iunologic, and pathologic mecha- 
phological changes that occur in 

| and review of assigned selected 


S 


l I 
opy in Orenstein, Abraham 
tion of ultrastructural changes 

iasis on transmission electron 

Path 203, 204; Anat 260, 261. 

Bloom 

in pathologic material reflecting major 
| systems studied will be rotated 
to be covered include 
ind respiratory. Pre- 
(Fall and spring) 

Staff 


(Fall and 


or 
Organ 


renai 


systems 
reproductive 
ologv 

experimental pathology. 


Staff 

Path 203—4 or equiva- 

c period. Students may 

six months full-time. Open to 


arT.j 


ission 

Kent 

lisorders that may beset the human fetus 
> of icental abnormalities. 


the G.W.U. School 


'athology at 


t G.W.U. School of 


the 


Stall 


294 Research in Clinical Mic robiology (3 
Development and/or evaiuation yf techniques procedures, or instrumenta 
tion related linical microbiology. Limited te students in the maste 
program in clinical microbiology. Offered jointly by the Microbiology and 
Pathology Departments 
Zook, Montali" 


I 


295 Comparative Pathology (a 
Participation in veterinary pathology 


wild. and laboratory animals. Review ol 
students receive 5 semester hours 


ervice, including studies of domesti 


training materials and participation 


of credit for 


in training sessions. Graduate 
each four-week full-time period. Prerequisite Path 203-4 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 Staff 
Fall and spring) 
Staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doc 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 


tor of Philosophy genera! examina 
May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


PHARMACOLOGY : S Me As; ELLE wea 
V.H. Cohn, P. Mazel, J.A. Straw, P. Klubes, I P 


Professors H.G. Mandel (Chairmar 
Abramson, J.R. Williams (Research 

Professorial Lecturers J. Axelrod, E. Costa, N H. Neff, C.-C. Lee 

Assistant Professors K.A. Kennedy, L.R. Barrows D.C. Perry, R.J. Valentino 

the field of pharmacology—Prerequisite: à Bachelor of Arts or 

Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must have included the 

following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Math 31, 32; Chem 11-12, 22, 

^ course in physical chemistry is also re ommended 

stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 

212; Phar 203, 205, 299—300 


Master of Science in 


151-52, 153-54 
Required: the general requirements 
Sciences, including Bioc 221—22; Phyl 201, 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of pharma ology—Required: the general require 
ments stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Research fields: biochemical pharma: ology and toxicology, 
macology, molecular phar- 


toxicology, cardiovascular 


cancer chemotherapy: 


developmental pharmacology and toxicology, endocrine phar 
neurotoxicology, genetic 


macology, neuropharmacology 
pharmacology of drug abuse, and physiological dispo- 


pharmacology, pharmacokinetics, 


sition of drugs 


Second Group 
Cohn and Staff 


114 Drugs and the Consumer (3 
General concepts of drug action in the body Action mechanism of some 
specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, inc luding contraceptives; 
tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hayfever, headache, and cold reme- 
antibiotics; vitamins. Issues related to development and 
drug advertising, generic versus trade-name 
king and health. No 


dies; analgesics; 
marketing of drugs, drug satety, 
drugs, drug use in sports, drug use during pregnancy, smo 
science prerequisites Limited enrollment (Fall) 

115 Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) 
Psychological and sociological bases of recre 
use of drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects of drug action on 
both the brain and peripheral organ systems, legal and societal implications 


f and reactions to the nonmedical use of drugs, prevention and treatment O 
central 


Cohn 
ational and other nonmedical 


drug dependence. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, 


* Richard J 
the G.W.U. School of Medicine 


Montali is Adjunct Associate Professor of Pathology (Comparative Pathology) à! 
and Health Sciences 


PHARMACOLOGY 389 


nervous system stimulants and depressants, marijuana, hallucinogenic and 
psychedelic drugs. There are no science prerequisites. (Spring) 

158 Drugs and Their Actions (2) Abramson and Staff 
Introductory pharmacology course. Drugs, the basis of their therapeutic and 
toxic actions and their fate in the body. Admission by permission of the 
1 ructor (5pring) 


Third Group 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology Cohn and Staff 

and Toxicology 

macology, including drug receptor interactions, 
structure | ationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, 
cellular «í inisms; mechanisms of mutagenesis, carcinogenesis, 
teratogen cific organ toxicity; risk assessment and extrapolation. 
Admission by permission of the instructor (Fall) 

205 Pharmacology (8) Cohn and Staff 

I labora conferences on interaction of drugs and biological 
1 basis of rational disease therapy. Prerequisite: Phar 203, courses 

in bioch stry and physiology, or approval of department. (Fall) 
/ Cardiovascular Pharmacology (2) Staff 
Physiology and pharmacology of cardiovascular diseases, hypertension, heart 
e. coronarv artery disease, arrhythmia. Mechanism of action of drugs 
in the treatment of cardiovascular diseases. Prerequisite: Phyl 201 and 

203, or 205 (Spring) 

220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions Staff 

Metabolism of xenobiotics to cytotoxic products. Environmental and genetic 
nfluen toxic actions. Molecular mechanisms of toxicity. Prerequi- 
203 (Spring 
222 Genetic Toxicology (2) Barrows and Staff 
The action of chemicals and radiation in the induction of DNA damage and 
T t ; and the sequelae of these processes in cells and 
mammals ir mechanisms, mammalian cell toxicity, mutagenesis, 
ind carcinogenesis. Prerequisite: Bioc 1-2 (Spring) 

224 Developmental Toxicology (2 Staff 
l'he effects of exogenous agents on the process of reproduction and develop- 
ment and their 1isms of action. Toxic effects on the gametes, embryo, 
fetus id neonate. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phar 203, 205. 
(Spring 

226 Neurotoxicology (2) Staff 
Mechanisms by wł ils produce toxic effects on nervous tissue at 
the subcellular, svs nd behavioral levels. Effects of chronic and acute 
exposure. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Phar 203, 205. (Spring, 
odd Vearsi 

230 Special Topics in Toxicology | ) Staff 

jf toxicol Content differs each time the course is offered. 
: ' repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1 Klubes and Staff 

Rec ivances and research in pharmacology. Presentations by laboratory 

3 ts from neighboring institutions (Spring) 

258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
Mec ns by which drugs inhibit > growth of tumor cells. (Spring, 
even years) 

259 Readings: Cancer and Cancer Chemotherapy Barrows and Staff 
Selected readings li on of recent advances in cancer and cancer 
chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205 (Spring, odd years) 

260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1 Staff 


Lectures and seminars on recent advances in the pharmacology and mecha- 


nisms of action of various hormones (Spring, odd years) 


390 


269 Pharmacology Seminar (1 Mandel 
Recent advances pharm olog Content differs each time ht rt ei 
yitered l be repeated on I credit Fall 

272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3 ohn 
Mechanisms for the absorpti« listribution, metabolism, and ex m of 

ind l I 1 ind biologica cto du T nese 
ITO t tudied through exte e reading ol issical ani urre 
I | I eq e: Bio 21 Pha 03, or permission of the 
Pharmacokinetics: Principles and Applications (2) Abramson and Staff 
| des riplion of compartn tal and physiological modi t dru 1 OS1 
) FI € S ig to ot ite onstant rga leal CE om 
ex] tal data. ł xampies ol dri ISposit ext p ving i nal 
macoxinetic approaches (Spring 
: 6 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Ke dy and Staff 
and Toxicology I-II (1—1 
Lectures and seminar ince ech t dr action, pharma 
cology of new drugs heor al aspect I pl acolog iborat ch 
liques Alternate acad l ears 
277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Kennedy and Staff 
and Toxicology III-IV (1—1) 
Continuation of Phar 275-76 Alternate academic vears 
9 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course 1S 
olfered; may be repe once for credit Fall and spring) 
280 Neuropharmacology (2 Perry, Valentino 


Fundamental principles. Electrophysiological and biochemic al techniques 


Neurotransmitter ind their 


ways in the central nervous system. Drug 


elects on neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemical basis of mental disease. 


Prerequisite: Phar 205 or equivalen (Spring) 
295 Reading and Research (ar: Staff 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science degree 
May be repeated for credit Fall and spring 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (art Staff 
Limited to student: prepar for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 


PHILOSOPHY 


University Professor P.] Caws 
I 


Professors T.Z. Lavine, R.H Schlagel, R.S. French, W.B Griffith (Chairman) 


Associate Professor R.P Churchill 
Assistant Professors ].D. Moreno, A.W. 1 rbanas (Visiting) 


Bachelor of Arts with a maior in 


ilosophy (departmental)-—The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: 
(Students should consult the de partmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
satisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the 
natural and mathematical sciences.) 


2. Required courses in related areas—6 semester hours of literature courses selected 
72 


trom Chinese, Classics, English, French, German, Italian. Slavic or Spanish (Clas 71, 74 


démos mam tiat 


PHILOSOPHY 391 


recommended); 6 hours selected from art history, music history, or 
religion; 6 hours tory (H nmended) 

3. Required cou n the r mir im of 30 semester hours, including Phil 
111, 112, 113 ter hours from Phi , 127, 151, 152; 6 semester hours 
Selected from | | 131 » 4 sen r hours se t om Phil 172, 192, 193. 
Recommended ele ves iil 1 194, 1 graduate sem s open to seniors 

For students expectin c ue in graduate school, it is recommended that they 
Include in their program tudy 12 semester hours of introductory French, German, or 


I including 6 hours 
ours selected from the same group 


phy courses 


ntration in philosophy and 

iplin normative, historical, and 

ana] al-] skills of p r I y to bear upon contemporary problems of 

Social policy requisite: a ielor's degree from an accredited college or university. 
Students ected t eted the pre o graduate courses. 

Required: the general emer ate inder th aduate School of Arts and 

Sciences. Two optic 1 ' available at the discretion of the faculty: (1) a minimum of 24 

Semester hours of ve juat > plus the successful completion of a 

thesis; or (2 nir In 36 semes ours of graduate course work that does not 

= lude a thesis. All students ar to take four courses selected from Phil 231, 

42, 25 7 ore, four courses selected from: Stat 111, 

CSci 100 (Introducti to Computer 

ired of those with insufficient 

y the department. Phil 299—300 is required 

didate must pass a Master's Comprehen- 

rticular interdisciplinary composition of the student's 

candidates should consult Professor R.P. Churchill, 


t Group 


45 Introduction to Logic (3 Churchill 
Deduction, induction, and legal reasoning; emphasis on recognition of 


lallacies and practical applications of logi« (Fall) 


Introduction to Philosophy (3 Staff 

Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic positions from 

Plato to Sartre (Fall and spring) 

Philosophy and Literature (3 Lavine 

Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, existentialism, 

and Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g., in the works of Mann, 
Camus, Sartre, Hesst le, and Koestler (Spring) 


Second Group 


111 History of Anc ient Philosophy (3 Staff 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
ages (Fall 

2 History of Modern Philosophy (3 Churchill 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries (Descartes to 
Kant (Spring) 

113 19th-Century Philosophy (3 Lavine 

lt hy from the Enlightenment and Kant to German Romanti- 
cism, Fic Hegel, Kierkegaard, < uhauer, and Nietzsche (Fall) 

121 Symbolic Logic (3 Griffith 

Formal evaluation of deductive arguments in politics, law, economics, etc. 
Additional toy metatheory of deductive systems; modal logics; logic and 


1 


392 


computers. Prerequisite: some knowledge of propositional! logic or permis 


I 
| 
t 
[ 
| 
I 
| 
f 
| 
| yn of instructor (Spring) 

| 127 Theories of History (3) Lavine 
| Maior philosophies of history: Judeo-Christian, linear progressive historicist, 
j Hegelian-Marxian dialectical vclical (Vico, Spengler, Toynbee), and soc ial 
| problems of historical knowledge 
! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ific (Comte, Weber). Contemporary 


scientin 


! 
Same as Hist 12 Fall) 
Griffith 


131 Ethics: Theory and Applications (3) 
Main types of ethical theory: egoisti itiiitarian, Sei 
plications to contemporary probiems 


f-realization, conscience 


(Fall 


tentialism. A 


existe 
! 
132 Social Philosophy (3 Staff 
Social philosophies 


Western Marxism Spring 
Churchill 


the Frankfort School, Habermas, and 


from Locke to the 


133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and the Problem of War (3 


nonviolence; logical and moral problems of nut lear deter 


Philosophies of 
doctrine of just war (Fall 


rence and national defense 


135 Ethics in Business and the Professions (3 
theories of ethics for analysis of morai issues arising in 


Staff 


Basic concepts and 

| business and professional practice (Spring) 

| 142 Philosophy of Law (3) Churchill 

f Systematic examination ot fundamental concepts of law and juris} rudence; 
special emphasis on the relationship between law and morality Fall) 

Schlagel 


151 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3 


| 

i 

l An overview of the growth of scientinc rationalism from its origin In 
mythopoetic thought to the present, with emphasis on conceptual and 


f scientific revolutions. Gom- 


methodological developments and the nature o 

parison of the cosmological frameworks of Aristotle Newton, Einstein, and 
Bohr (Spring 

152 Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) Schlagel 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of perception 

ndepe knowledge, and the meaning 


yf language in 


ident reality, the role 


ind criteria of truth Fall 
162 Aesthetics (3 Schlagel 
l'he problem of artistic representati n and the nature of aesthetic experience 
i criticism ot art (5pring 


1s related to the creation, appreciation, and 
Moreno 


172 American Philosophy (3) 
Philosophie yf Peirce, R e. lames, Dewey, and Santayana as representa- 


) 
Spring) 


tives of American thought 
Griffith 


185 Ethical Issues in Policy Analysis (3 
! Ethical appraisal of normative policy arguments: cases from current « ntro- 
|] 1 ' 
versies, such as affirmative action programs campaign contribution limita- 


tions, and regulation of worker health and satety 
Moreno 


| 192 Analytical Philosophy 
The d 1 int m ement Xf recent Anglo-American [ ilos phy logical 
jositivism, British ordinary language philosophy, and neopragmatism= 
i represented Dy L Gd Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle Aver, Goodman 
f Quine, et (Fal 
193 Phenomenology and Existentialism (3 Caws 
Kierkegaard’s existentialist reaction to Hegel; subjectivity ind intentionality 


thought, leading to Husserl's phenomenology the philoso 


n Heidegger and Sartre; the relation between existe 


in 19th-century 
ntialis™ 


tence 


| phy of exist 


ind Marxism the iter work of Sartre (Spring 
194 Structuralism and Hermeneutics (3) 

ce Saussure), anthropology (Lévi Strauss) 
f philosophy 


Caws 
Structuralism in linguistics 
ind literary criticism (Barthes an 
Foucault). The movement wil 


d others) and its implications for 


sed in relation to other ¢ ontemporald 


| trends, especially the hermeneutics of Gadamer and Ricoeur 


7: 


PHILOSOPHY 


199 Readings and Research (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) Staff 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems. (Aca- 
demic year) 

Selected Schools and Problems (3 Staff 
idvanced review of the rise of modern empiricism, idealism, and 
sm, with particular attention to controversies regarding problems of 
, epistemology, and social and political theory. Recommended for 
s who have majored in fields other than philosophy. (Fall) 
3 Schlagel 
] ure Reason 
Seminar: Economic Justice (3) Griffith 
(Forme Ethics and Economic Policy: Justice and Equality) 
Ethical and economic analysis of equity and efficiency of current U.S. income 
distribution patterns. Theories of justice; economic theories of distribution; 
assessment of redistribution policies. Prerequisite permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 
Ethics and Business (3 Griffith 
Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific business 
problems, e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiring, politi- 
cal advertising; development of theory of corporate social responsibility. 
(Spr | 
2 Philosophy, Law, and Social Reform (3) Churchill 
A philosophical investigation of moral and legal rights in the American 
tradition, the importance of claims of right and entitlement in policy issues, 
and the ways legal institutions define specific rights by limiting or giving 
effect to our duties and liberties (Spring) 
Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) Schlagel 
Selec ted topics (Spring) 
Seminar: Epistemology (3 Schlagel 
Critical examination of selected problems or theories of knowledge. (Fall) 
Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) Moreno 
(Formerly Phil 198) 
Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology, and application of the 
Social sciences (Fall) 
Seminar: Nature Esthetics and Landscape Assessment (3) French 
(Formerly Mankind and Nature in Public Policy) 
Review of the esthetics of nature, with emphasis on categories for interpreting 
direct experience of natural beauty rather than expressive representations of 
nature in art and literature. Analysis of criteria for c omparative assessment of 
landscapes in public policy-making. (Spring) 
American Philosophy and Mental Health Policy (3) Moreno 
Analysis and application of philosophical modalities to conceptual problems 
in mental health care as related to the construction of a social policy. 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


i RM m tt ae 


394 


PHYSICS 


: S Park K. K M i Har} A. 
Assoc k R. I jn III, M W € 
} l i I 
As t j i levy , sd 
; ta Professorial L« ers M lait |. Broa 
j I f Ar wil I ny partment The following requ ements 
rust be r 
'eneral re I t ated der Co d Sciences 
Preret te co es di ] 14, 1 16; Che 33 
Ré I ( es in related art tat 1( yr ( 
1. Required ses in the Phys 151-52, 161 167, 168, 195 
c f leg t I r1 ] N equire- 
lé nu ed 
t f | lege Arts and Sciences 
ju EI: I ) t i, 15 6; Ch l Matt l 2, 39 
Keq € € lated area—ota 9 5 00; Mat! 1-12 
4. Require Irs tne Pl 2 l 2 63, 164 905—9t e of 
he follow f f 
For graduatio tt special H prs, a student must register for Phvs 195 by the 
)eeinning of the se w vear. The decision to award opecial Honors will be based on 
smpetence in research and general achievement in physics as evaluated by the faculty: 
M f } yuire hy 14 86: IF 6 and 64 DI ved 
ubstitutes Iro : | 
Mast Art the f | Prerequisite: a bachelor s degree najor M 
hvsics at LU ee 
1. TI naste degree program with thesis—Required the general requirements stated 
ider the ( juate Scho f Arts and Sciences, and 30 semester hours of course work iP 
y ] P 11 1 22. 233, 299-300; plus one of thé 
following: Phys 224, 225-26, 231, 243, 244 
The maste le [ I il 1es1 Reqt d: the general req rement 
tated under the Graduate Schoo! ot Arts and Sciences, and 36 semester hours of ¢ ourse 
vork hysics and mathematic luding Phy 2, 213-14, 221-22, 233; plu? 
ne of the following: Phys 224, 225-26, 231, 243 244 
reading knov of a foreign language, or the s sful completion of Stat 197 
it ide of A T ] 
I Required: the general requi ements stated 
er id Arts a >i ind the ccessful completion f one 9! 
I W l ei ge read xamint 
ons | e forei i TT i xa 1 com] Stat 197 with? 
rade I 
Re h fie x pe i] and theoretical studies on the strui 
ect i ( at ) at low am 
nt ediate T. 1 i tal growth and [ erties 9! 
N ke 
Bache f Art 1! H | Develoy t with a teaching field # 
f f 18] t he edi t r urT un et ired: the phvsics option ind the 
" ] sci | Ei o 1 Human Development 


Departmental prerequisite for sec ond-group courses 


16: t et emeste t i 


pi 13, 14 


f 
helor 0 


PHYSICS 395 


ence: Phys 5, 2, 6, 14, 15, 16; three semesters of calculus; and consent of a 
departmental idvisor 


SF oS 


Undergradu partmental advisors: N. Khatcheressian, W. Parke 
Graduate depart ntal advisors: D. Lehman, F. ! 


First Group 


AMT rr a 


General Physics I (3 Parke, Peverley 
Lect Development of conceptual principles 
basics of mechanics, heat, and light, 

energy, momentum, heat, temperature, 

vo years of college preparatory mathemat- 


Zuchelli, Eisenstein 

Topic s focusing upon present under- 
acter of the atomic and subatomic 
and magnetic phenomena, relativ- 
theory, nuclei, and subnuclear 


FA OL LL a ae 


tam 


Bergmann 
tory complement « j and 21. Two and a half hours. Prerequisite: 
rent or Or reg i I | or concurrent registration in Phys 

Laboratory tee, $20 
neral Physics Laboratory II (1 senstein 
it of PI 2 ar Two and a half hours. Prerequisite: 


istrati 


hours) recit n > 
introduction to basic principles underlying astro- 
observations. Primarily for nonscience majors. L 
> I nester (Academic year) 
2 * er aa to Astronomy ( Hobbs 
10 without the laboratory (Academic year) 
Gedbrel Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) Peverley, Briscoe 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Development of basic 
princij OI s and dynamics. Topics include geometrical optics, vector 
gel statics of rigid bodies, hydrostatics, single- particle kinematics and 
ynamics, ns n of y. Concurrent registration in Math 31 is 
required t 
Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3 Khatcheressian 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary develop- 
ment of mechanics f particle systems and basic thermodynamics. 
Topics include collisior , rotational motion, small vibrations, gravitation, 
fluid dynamics, wave motion, the ideal gas, the laws of thermodynamics, 
and liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 13; Math 31 


Electricity and Magnetism (3) Taragin, Peverley 

Lect 2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Introductory aspects of 

ory. Topics include static electric fields, Coulomb's Law, 

ical potential, capacitance and dielectrics, electric current 

Ampere's Law, Faraday's Law, Maxwell's equations in inte- 

gral form, el tromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Phys 14; Math 31. Laboratory 
fee, $20 

Modern Physics (3) Lehman 

-ecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary approach to 

the basic Principles of quantum theory. Topics include wave particle dual- 

ity, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's e xclusion principle, x-ray spectra, the atomic 


yn laws, appli- 
te: Phys 14, 15; Math 


I asheratere faa $2 


32. Laboratorv Y 
University Physics I Parke 


ecture (2 hou ecitat ] Physical concepts and principles are 
levi ved u ulus. T ( nclude T i| mechanics, heat, waves, 
ind optics. Co ent registration in Phy ; required. Prerequisite: Math 
i I 111 

22 University Physics II (3 Parke 
Lecture (2 hou recitation (1 hour). Continuation of Phys 21. Topics include 
electr magnetic phenomena, relativity, atomic and nuc lear physics 
Concurrent registration in Phys 6 is required. Prerequisite: Phys 21 Math 

32 (St ig 

Second Group 

Hobbs 


121 Modern Cosmology (3 
Nonmathematical treatment of cosmology 


my and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars 


and related subjects from astrono- 
black holes, antimatter, 


etc. Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12 
127-28 Physics in the Life Sciences (3—3 
Principles of physics applied to biological systems and to medical instrumen- 
ultrasonics, circulation dynamics, bioenergetics 


tation, including 
„dicine, applications of IR and UV radiation, medical transducers, particle 


radiation in medicine, models of the brain, molecular biophysics. Prerequi* 


Parke 


optics 1n 


site: Phys 2 or equivalent 
151-52 Intermediate Laboratory (3—3) 


1 work to introduce students 


Taragin, Khatcheressian 
o research techniques an 


(Fall and spring) 


Independent advance 


use of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $1 


161 Mechanics I (3) Prats 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton’s laws conservation 
and elements 9 


laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations 


Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations 


162 Mechanics II (3 


Basic aspect of cor 
tensor, stress tensor, equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal an 


Bergmann 


nua, including elasticity and fluid dynamics strain 


viscous fluids 
163 Physical and Quantum Optics (3) 
ergy and momentum of the electromagnetic field, 
crystals and othe 


Eisensteln 


Oscillations and waves, 
interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of 
media, dispersion 

164 Thermodynamics (3) Parke 
Principles and applications of equilibrium thermodynamics, reversible pro 


cesses, thermodynamic potentials, stability and phase changes 


Zuchelli 


165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3—3) 
]us. 


Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor calcu 
electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit theory: 


electromagnetic waves and radiation 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3 Harpe 
Development of logical structure and experimental bases for modern quan 
tum mechanics. Simple examples worked out to clarify the structure; priman 

refu 


emphasis on conceptual framework and its mathematic al realization; cé 

consideration of the laboratory results to which the theory is a response: 
168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) Harpe 

Explicit applications of principles of quantum mechanics to a variety ? 
molecular, and nuclear physics. Quantum statistic? 
ns in solid state. Emphasis on expli 


; n g: :7 0 
evaluation of solutions and the techniques required. Prerequisite: Phys 16 ; 


problems in atomi 


mechanics developed with applicat 


f 


equivalent 


PHYSICS 397 


170 Elementary Solid-State Physics (3) Khatcheressian, Eisenstein 
Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibrational and 
electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, elect c states in 

ind semicc ictors, magnetic properties of solids. Elementary meth- 
ods required such as quantum mechanics and normal mode expansions are 


developed as need 


175 Nuclear Physics (3 Lehman, Prats 
pi f quantum physics in the description of nuclei 

interactions yperties of nuclei, nuclear models, nuclear forces, 

onsidered. Specific topics include the deuteron, 


ydel, the shell model, the liquid-drop model, beta 
sion Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor. 
195-96 Undergraduate Research (3—3 Taragin 
Res h on | ms appre y ff. For the B.A. option, emphasis 
| ry experience. For the B.S. option, the 
laboratory experience and applications 
s problems, respectively. 


Third Group 


C y ; : 
Onsent of a departmenta uate advisor is required for admission to all third-group 
Courses 


201-2 Interdisciplinary Science Levy, Merchant, Parke 
Joint offe f Dej ents of Biological Sciences, Chemistry, and 
A treatme ientific methodology and knowledge, both princi- 
facts. Desigr ) provide a basic understanding of the natural 
ind of the nature of science itself. Overview of the known funda- 
tal principles developed in scientific observation of the physical uni- 
principles are applied to systems of increasing comple 
al, chemical, and biological systems. Students 
ice programs may not take this course for credit. 
high school algebra or equivalent 
Advanced Mechanics (3 Taragin 
I methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory; variational 
ns, Hamiltonian formulation, canonical trans- 
classic: per ation theory 
Special Relativity (3 Bergmann 
cation of relativ ncepts to the basic fields of physics; space and 
lime, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, covariant form of 
electror sti relativistic variational principles, relativistic quantum 


“lectromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) Eisenstein, Harper 
ideration of ssical electromagnetic field theory in vacuum 
etically active media. Boundary-value problems, 
uced polarizations, time-dependent fields, frame 

f | auge transformations, radiation fields. 
Elec tromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics Eisenstein, Harper 
and Radiative Effects (3 
Analysis 1ing the motion of charges in given 
adiation from such charges. Covariant methods 
| used where suitable. Specific topics include radiation by 
Moving chi spectral decom on and integrated flux, angular distribu- 

tion of radi n, radiation reaction and anomalies 
Quantum Mechanics (3—3) Prats 
tum mechanics with emphasis upon the developmen- 
ed. Operators, representations, and transformation the- 
i Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, perturbation 
scattering theory Academic year) 


) 


) 


PHYSIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS — 2 


Professors R.A. Kenney (Chairman), M.E Tidball, M.M 
Associate Professors R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 


Assistant Professor J.K. Kelleher 


Bergmann 


m-equilibrium statistic al mechanics. Kinetic 
„viewed prior to examining prin iples of 
lered: distribution functions, H 
canonical ensemble, grand 


224 Statistical Mechanics (3) 
Studv of classical and quantu 
theorv and transport phenomena rt 
statistical mechanics. Among topics í onsi 


theorems, partition functions, Gibb’s paradox, 
canonical ensemble, ideal gases, interacting gases, cluster expansion, virial 
expansion, and density matrices 
26 Laboratory (3—3) Hobbs, Briscoe 
aboratory fee, $20 per semester (Aca- 


Individual work on special topics. | 
demic year) 
231 Quantum El 
A presentation of the 
of the electromagnetic fiel 


perturbation calculations, 
pair creation and annihilation, indices 


Lehman 


ectrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) 
quantal nature 


lower-order effects depending upon the 
d: Hamiltonian formulation and field quantization, 


Compton effect, photoelectric effect, electron- 
of refraction, 


electron scattering, 
divergence difficulties 
232 Quantum Field Theory (3) Bergmann 
Covariant presentation of general theory ot quantized fields, Boson and 
Fermion fields, theory of S matrix dispersion relations, and renormalization 
program 
Prats, Lehman, Harpet 


233 Nuclear Theory (3) 
Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion 


physics, and weak interactions 
243 Solid-State Physics: Structure 


and Binding (3) 
Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals. Crystalline 
vibrations and specific 


Khatcheressian, Hobbs, Peverley 


forms and symmetries, atomic heats, sound an 


optical propagation, crystalline defects 
244 Solid-State Physics: Electronic 

Processes in Metals (3) 
Phenomena in metals and semiconductors 
states allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic p 
nomena. Independent particle approximation anc 
discussed 

Staff 


250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) 
e nuclear three-body 


Khatcheressian, Eisenstein 


determined by the electronic 
jroperties, transport phe- 
] many-body aspects are 


problem; group theory and sym* 
lifferential manifolds applied to physics; elec 
gauge field theories; dispersion relations 
peated for credit with permission 


Possible topics includ 
metry principles in physics; c 
tric states and superconductivity; 
and unitarity in scattering theory May be re 
of graduate advisor (Fall and spring) 

291 Seminar (1) Staff 
Lectures on special problems in physics for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

Staff 


May be repeated once 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
Staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examin&* 


tion. May be repeated once for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy 


(Fall and spring) 


(Fall and spring) 
staf 


candidates. May be repeated for credit 


pe 


Cassidy, M.J. Jackson 


PHYSIOLOGY 399 


qu Master of Science in the field of physiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree. No 

6 ajor is specified, but the undergraduate program must have included the following 

OUurses or their equivalents: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Math 31; 
ys 1, 2, 

, Required the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 


on In addition to the thesis, the 30 hours of required work include Phyl 201, 205, 
4, 221, 298 1 


ictor "à Philosophy in the field of physiology —Required: the general requirements 
major an Y the Graduate Sc hool of Arts and Sciences. The program of study includes a 
c c d in phy logy, a subfield (see below ) in physiology, and a supporting field 
required « phy siology leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester hours of 
212, 221 cou e work leading to the Cumulative Examination includes Phyl 201, 205, 
' 441, 298, 396, 397. 
collect fields and areas of stud) applied ph siology, cardiovascular physiology, 
Tena] a  paysiology endocrine physiology, gastrointestinal physiology, neurophysiology, 
Physiology, and respiratory physiology. 


De 
ph 


Vee mental prerequisite: Phy! 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 
Ysiology numbered above 201, except Phyl 205, 221, and 212. 


Second Group 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 
Structural and functional basis of physiology. Required for graduate students 
who have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may receive graduate 
credit on completion of additional work as prescribed by the instructor. 
Prerequisite: BiSc 11—12 or equivalent and consent of instructor. Open to 
Columbian College students with the approval of the major advisor. (Fall) 


Third Group 


201 Physiology (3) Staff 
ellular, organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for 
graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 221 or Phyl 205, 
or consent of chairman of department. Concurrent registration in Phyl 212 is 
required. Open to Consortium students only with permission of chairman of 
department (Spring) 

5 Cell Biophysics (2) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours). An introductory survey of the mechanisms for interconver- 
Sion and utilization of energy in animal cells. A required course for graduate 
Students intending to take Phy! 201. Prerequisite: BiSc 11—12 or equivalent, 
and consent of instructor Open to students in the Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences with the approval of the student's major advisor. (Fall) 
Neurobiology (3) Staff 
Same as Anat 212. An integrated survey of the structure and function of the 
human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstrations, and laboratory. 
Laboratory fee, § (Spring) 

Seminar (1) Cassidy 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work discussed, 
experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated Topics to be an- 
nounced. Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for 
credit (Fall and spring) 

Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Regulation (2) Cassidy 
Jiscussion of princ iples of fluid and acid-base balance and their applications. 
(Fall) 

westrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) Jackson 
o y seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenterology; intra- and extra- 
May 5 weckers An approved paper required for 2 semester hours of credit. 

ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Topics in Cardiovascular Phy siology (2 Kenney 
[ aspects of cardiovast ular phy siology: 


ced level, ol 
(Fall) 


Survey, at an adv 
l i with the respiratory and renal systems 
Lavine 


especially as interrelated 


269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psy« hophysiology 


Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, inc luding methods of data 
s, control mechanisms inve lved in movement and 


collection and analysi 
ts in the Schoo! of Engineer 


behavi ind sensory processing )pen to studen 
ing and Applied Science with permission of instructor (Fall 

295 Research (arr Staff 
By special arrangement with individual staff members. Approx mately four 


emester hour of credit. Content differs 
(Fall and spring) 

Staff 
the student's 
(Fall) 


clock hours in the laboratory for each s 


each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit 


298 Comprehensive Physiology 


Guided review otf selet ted areas of physiology appropriate to 


iduate program. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Phyl 221 


"T 
{9 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 Staf 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
Staf 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2 


for the Doctor of Philosophy general examin® 
of a subfield of physiology and of pertinent 


the require 


Limited to students prep 
tion. Tutorial literature survey 
candidate's supporting field. This course satishes 
f the Cumulative General examination in Physiology 


areas 
nt for Part II « 


(Fall and spring 
397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) staf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examin® 
ind oral presentation of dissertation problems 


rement for Part III of the Cumulative Gener? 


This course satisfies the require 


tion. Preparation for written 


Examination in Physiology Fall and spring 
199 Dissertation Research (ar: 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credi! 


staf 


(Fall and spring 


POLISH ; Eo 


See Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATIONS | 


Committee on Political Communications { 
P. Robbins (Chairman), W.C. Adams, R.S. French, S.R. Lichter, J.A. Morgan W.M 
Reynolds, J.R. Thiel, J. Deakin 
` ^ l ^ n 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program " 
political communications lea ling to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The followite 


ye fulfilled 


requirement IT 


er " $ 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbii Science 


in College of Arts and 
Maiors in this field are advised that among the courses sted below, CmTr 49 133, a" 
143 can be counted toward fulfillment of the meaningful initiation requirement in 9 
e counted toward the requiremt? 


| statistics can be 


humanities. The prerequisite courses in 
in the natural and mathematical sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses 
(a) Stat 51 or 53 and 105 or 129 
(b) PSc 1 and 2; Econ 1 : 
(c) CmTr 1, 133, and 49 or 143 (CmTr 143 and 133 are ret ommended for th 


sophomore veari 
(d) Jour 71-72 
P " r 
(e) Psyc 1 or 5 or 6, and 151 (Psyc 151 is re ommended for the sophomore ye? 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


3. Required courses in the major (45 semester hours): 
(a) PSc 101, 120; three courses chosen from PSc 104, 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 122, 124, and Hist 134 
(b) Jour 111; two courses chosen from Jour 137, 139, 146, 150, 151. 
(c) CmTr 134; one course chosen from CmTr 112, 121, 126, 141; one course chosen 
Ir CmTr 145, 14 7 


PSc/Jour 128, PSc/] mTr 129, Jour 198, PCm 199 


191-—« 


2 Field Experience (3—3 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in political communications. Students 
least 12 hours a week during the semester in an approved 
T y or office performing practical work in the subject under the general 


guidance of a faculty advis 
199 Senior Seminar in Political Communications (3) 
Limited to majors litical communications. Selected reading and discus- 


with possible field work in the professional subject 


B. Nimer, A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, B.M. Sapin, J.A. 
me, J.M. Logsdon, W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden, 


McClintock, ].R. Henig, M.]. Sodaro, S.L. Wolchik, 


Assistant Professors € 
Bositis. J.H. Lebovi 


E oeae of ; with a major in political science (departmental)—The following 
1 ™ nents must be fulfilled 
2 i" general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Scienc ey PSc 1 and 2. Six courses in the social sc iences, other than political 
introdu, x anc lude 6 hours of history or 6 hours of economics. Twelve semester hours of 
x ory foreign language and statistics are strongly recommended. 


E Required ourses in the major: 30 semester hours of second-group political science 
:Ourses 


Of the : . 
z g groups: Group A (political theory and methodology)—PSc 101, 102, 104, 


» 107, 108, 110; Group B (American government and politics)—PSc 111, 112, 114, 
» 118, 119, 120, 2, 124, 129; Group (comparative government and 
130, 131, 146, 165, 168, 170, 173, 177, 179, 180, 181, 183, 186; Group D 
politics, law, and organizations)—PSc 140, 142, 144, 149, 161, 178, 182, 


Of the 
Técommoe 
Possible 


Every m 
197 


Courses in Group A at least one must be PSc 101, 102, or 104, and it is 
nded that this course be taken as early in the student's academic program as 


^s ajor must complete a proseminar or, if eligible, an Honors Seminar (PSc 196, 

i - `. or 199) in the junior or senior year. A maximum of two of these may be included 
SUL > , ^ t , . . è 

‘dent's program; such courses do not satisfy the department's group distribution 


Téquireme : 
with i ments. A 200-level course may be substituted for the proseminar requirement 
le 


The de 
COnce 


Permission of the instructor and the undergraduate coordinator. 
partment also offers a major with a public policy focus. Students who wish to 
Set as public policy must distribute their 30 hours in political science as follows: 
Oriented ¢ bo from each of Groups A, B, C, D; PSc 104; 9 semester hours in policy- 
Polic y-oriented to be selected from a group designated by the program advisor; and one 
j “ea proseminar 
service-learning or internship credit may be applied toward a 
yurs of such courses may be credited toward the major; these 
nts in the e distribution requirement ust . 
n the 90-semester-hour degree program must receive grades of A in at least 18 


rt s ^ 
lours of second-group political science courses 


l'o qualify, the student must 


é 
nder Regulations and take at t one political 


1 t is completed with 


hich a ndependent study projet I nj 
I irse 


1e final semester oi í 


ental Honors Committee, which can 

for 
m ica I have 
ty-p it index in the major ol at 


f second-group political 


t hours oi 
m each of the four 


course irO 


) semester hours of other social sc ience 


lor s degree with à 
or an equiv ilent 


red e general requiremen t ier the Graduate School of Arts and 

t 1) a re f a modern foreign language or a spe ified 
gnate discipline: 
t one of the following programs: (1) 24 hours of graduate 
] semester hours), and the satisfactory 
shensive Examination in three subfields selec ted from 
ester hours ot gr iduate course wor 


r (2) two graduate-ieve ourses in 


l semester 


my 


Ph.D I ran yw (2) 33 se 
'sis and the satis f a Master's Comprehensive Examina 


nder the Ph.D. program 
PSc 200, 230, or 240 during the first 
of the coordina 


tior four subfields sele 


juate study ist have the approval 


graduate studies 


ment also offers a special | 


al pol 

I i .d. The curriculum f$ 

mposed of 24 hours of required courses related to the theorv and practice of ele« toral 

olit ind 9 hours of elective work in American governme it and politics Students wit? 
m the PSc 200, 230, or 249 


r s. For student 


ion in elect 


hoosing this option, the 


il science— Students of outstanding ability 
n recommendation of a departmental graduale 
f the Graduate School of Arts and Se iences 
of Arts an 


ajor an 


Doctor of Philosophy in the fi 


are admitted to the doctoral! program up 
ommittee and the concurrence of the dean 
Required: The general requirements tated under the Graduate School 
Sciences. Each student must complete a General Examination, whi h cover 


minor field of study 
PSc 200 and 201 are required of all students unless they demonstrate knowledge of the 


yurses’ subject matter I ISS vaiver exan 
ninor field of study from five principal subj 
as several subfields of study from wl 


ect 
jc 
udy 


Each student must choose a major and 
matter division I 


matter divisions. Each subject 
constructs a program. A major field of s! 


the student, in consultation with an advisor 
consists of two subfields 


are (1) theory and methodology 
eninist thought 
foreign politič 
politics off 


onsists of three subfieids; a minor field of study 
The subject tter divisions and their subfields 
lvsis of Western political thought, analysis oi Marxist and Marxist-1 


(ana 
and scope and methods of political science); (2) comparative and 


regional comparative politics, and domesti 
international relations (international politic 
nternational relations, and foreig? 


comparative political analysis 


specified major political system); |v 


international law, internatior al organization, regional in 
relations of a specified major political system); (4) American politics American politi@ 
process, national policy-making process, American constitutional law and judici? 

and urban politics); and (5) public polic) 


process, science policy, and state local 


(methods of public policy analysis 


‘ Ü 
science policy, domestic policy analysis, an 


National security 


^ policy 
ot the subject-m 


Juantitative 


Department. al prere quisite: PS 
Secon ( s i 


First Group 


Introduction to Comparative 


and International Politics 


I 


Introduction to American Politics and Government (3) 


Washington, D.C.: 
History, 
ie a 


East Asia 


Scope and Methods of Political Science (3 Kim 


Natur 


ment 


2 Empiric al Political Analysis (3) 


Exter 


requ 


Culture, and Politics 


Past and Present 


comprehensive ai 
problems of East 


roaches 


ie of Public Policy torem 


the 


'y: Major Issues of Western Political Tho 


mm polit 


Politic al Theory: Major Issue s of Western Political Thought II (3) 


Theors 


ntens 
uni 


ushcl 


Ame ‘rican Politic al Thought 


th I 


conc 


lit 
ylitic 
il 


Modern ( ommunist Ideologies (3 


data col 
101 or per 


al order and 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


political analysis may be used as a subfield in any 


the equivalent) are prerequisite to all 
Feigenbaum 


yn structures and 
ideologies. 


{organ 
(Fall 


Wayne, 

he Americ political system. 

Lichter 

Fall: Focus on 

comparative perspec- 

in the 20th century. 

Academic year) 

Gillette and Interdisciplinary 


Johnson and Associated Faculty 
jents of East Asian Lan- 
ional Science, History, 
integrated introduction 


Asia (Spring) 


, Bositis, Lebov 
| study of politics and govern- 
i spring) 

Bositis 

hods in the analysis of 

ion (survey and aggregate), 

mission of instructor. (Spring) 

Henig 

issues, and techniques of systematic 
Fall and spring) 

tI(3 Linden 

Aquinas (Fall and 


research 


' 


yught—Plato to 


Linden 


] Machiavelli to 


disorder 
j nden, Wolchik 
igh major representative 
liberal, and radical thought (Fall 
Elliott 

imptions of modern con 
1res: Marx, Engels, 


forgan 
the present as seen 


111 State and l rban Politics (3) 


Henig 


f context, institutions, prot esses, and policies of state 


stems Fall 
Henig 


Problems (3 
i I on urban 


inaiysi 


and urban political Sy 


tate and Urban Policy ! 
licy-making, with emphasis 


Selected issues in state ind urban po 


ind metropolitan settings Spring 
14 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3 Morgan 
Separation of powers federal-state relationships, e ynomic regulation Fall) 
115 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) Morgan 
Political ind civil rights Spring 
116 The American Presidency (3 Wayne 
thority ol the 


s of president al selection the au 
the mechanisms ind processes for formul ating 
Fall ind 


n performance 


Examination of the politic 


contemporary institution 


policy nd the in! ality € 


nces of person 


public 
Rycroft 


1 


ng) 
Public Administration and Bure 
Basic concepts in public administra 

policy formulation à id implementation 


>} 


aucratic Politics 


e of bureau politics of 


tion; influen rati 


Fal 
Deering 


118 Legislative Process | 3) 
Theory, structure and process of the U.S Congress, with emphasis on 
elections, party organization, ¢ ommitt and floor procedure, in the ontex 
interest-group activities (Fall an 


of executive—legislative relations and 


spring 
LeBlanc 


119 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3 
parties as 4 linkage between mass preferences and government 
and activities in legislative an" 


ation, nominations, voting 
(Fall and spring) i 
Bosil* 


executive branches 
120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
political ittitudes and behavior; voting snd political cami 


Role of 
policies Organiz 


Sources oi mass 
Rycroft 


(Fall) 
I ogsdc yn, 
polit 


Technology, and Politics (3) 
and technologii 


paigning 


122 Science, 


Lid 


lopments on the 


1l deve 
control 


Multiple impacts of s ientific 
cal systems. Discussion o! public policies for support, use, and 
science and technology Fall and spring) 
Henig, Deering 


1es in Domestic Public Policy (3) 
of the decision-making process and the substance oi varioU* 
in such areas as CriI educ 


124 Issu 
Examination 
issues in domestic 

environm 

es and the 


public policy ne, economics 
tion, energy, the ent, poverty and health (Fall and spring) |. 
128 Governmental Process News Media (3) Deaki? 
Same as Jour 128 
129 TV News: The Politics o 
f television on Ameri 


jn of the impact o 
of political issues and campaigns, the 
29 


Same as Jour/CmTr 1 


I icht! 


f Visibility (3) : 
an politics and sot iety, W 


dynamics 


Examinatic 
(Fall a 


nature of coverage 


selecting and presenting news stories 


Feigenbaum, M« Clinto 


spring) 
yrincipal states 


130 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) 
Comparative politic al analysis with primary 


Western Europe (Fall and spring ; 

131 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) Gyorgy, Sodaro wolch? 

Government and politics of the communist nations emphasis on the Sovi” 
Union and countries of Eastern Europe (Fall and spring) 

140 International Politics (3) Nau, Sodaro, Joyner 
International actors international and 

global and regional patterns general ch 


focus on the p 


I eboV* 


k^ 
environments of foreig 


domestic 
n poli? 


aracteristics ol foreig 


policy 
(Fall and spring) 
142 International Organizations (3) Nau stambi 
tions of the United Nations, regional organizatio™ 


Development and oper: 


and functional international organization Fall and spring) 


14 


14 
14 


161 


165 


6E 


iz dms yuiiegnsatt ` 2.4» patatat e ha ^ Y avc 


POLITICAL SC 


4 Public International Law (3) Joyner 
Survey of international law, with emphasis upon law's conceptue 1l develop- 
id practical application to contemporary internationé 1l issues. (Fall 

id spring) 

.S. Foreign Policy (3 Sapin 
Constitutional, political, and international factors that determine the formu- 
lation, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy (Fall and spring) 

9 Military Force and Foreign Policy Sapin, Lewis 
of military considerati: I S. foreign policy; major problems in 
ilitary assistance, regional secur- 


European- Atlantic Relations Stambuk 
International politics > Ne ic area, European Common 
Ma Eure ! 

) Government and Politics in E astern Europe (3) Gyorg 
Study of tl ontemporary s$ and ethr ructures, governmental sys 
tems international | ion of the Eastern European states within the 
oO0VI - 2 

8 Soviet Fore ign Policy (3 Elliott 
Relations \ S., Europe, rd M d, China; international communism; 

nstrume! f fore I y; interr ynships between domestic and 
Ioreig icles ide " 

70 oe nts and Politics of € china, Japan, and Korea (3) Hinton 

Political institutions an sses of Chi including Taiwan), Japan, and 

* ince V ] II. Influence of ind yus traditions and foreign 


Contacts 


3 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) nton 
Int ion raditior ( nial, contemporary influences in the 
domestic ar I ial litics of the Indian subcontinent and of main- 


land and insular south t Asi Fall, odd years) 

ò) International Re lasians of East Asia (3 Kim 
Analysis of the fore s of selected East Asian countries and the 

gn policies of major powers toward the re (Fall) 

6 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3 eich and Staff 
Origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict (Spring and 
summer 

' Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, Joyner 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, and Israel. (Fall) 

3 International Relations of the Middle East (3 Reich 

of the re and international relatic of the Middle East. 


179 ael; k mi 
Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3 Reich 


Ü 


18 


1n 
182 


18 


Examination of the: institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli politics and 
icy ill 

)0 receta nts and Politi s of North Africa | Reich, Lewis 
Dome stic and international politics of ia, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 

pt, Sudan: their relations wi tes of the Middle East. (Spring) 

l Politi s of Middle m Southern Afric a Nimer 
Comy nalvsis of | systen n selected countries of non- 
Mediterranean “Afric i all 

African International Politics (3 Nimer 

Analysis of interstate rel ; il ica and of selected aspects of African 
4auons with the outside w ymmended prerequisite: PSc 181 or 

equivalent 

3 povernments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 

ont Irocesses and ir ti of s ted countries in South Ameri 

Cent and > bbean. Emphasis on the possibilit 


olution 


America 


i4 International Relations of Latin 


S.-Latin Ame in relatio ind | ign policies of sel tates 
oprinf 
U.S. Policies Toward Sub-Saharan Africa Nimef 
Ana and luati Í ten U.S. policie and policy aking 
toward select ure ind idua l 1 i |; the 
i t Africa te Indian Oct i yuti 1 Al |, Zaire 
Nigeria. and ) ( ist »ummer 
187 Internship: Political Behavior (3) leering 
Study of political behavior through terns! experience witi ess 
exe tive departments I es t 1 tive private-se ups; 
t í I ig \ € y equires depa nental 
approval. May be repeated tor credit with app 1 Fall and spring) 
Internship: Urban Affairs 6 Henig 
»t i litical and policy-making proces through a gnment të 
in urban-related political or governmental office. Primarily for senior urba 
altairs majors Admissio require epartmental approval 1 and 
SI n 
189 Internship: Legal Process (¢ Aron 
The legal system id its role ı promoting social change. Readings, group 
discussions, and with lawyers and third-year law students. Admission 
requires departmental approval Fall and spring) 
J0 Selected Topics in Political Science | Staff 
Fall and spring 
91 Internship: International Affairs (3 to 9 Sapin 
(Formerly Selected pics Internati Affairs 
Faculty-supervised internships in the Department of State, Organization ol 
American States, and other international affairs agencies. Admission by 
approval of instructor (Fall and spring 
Staf 


2 Proseminar: Political Science 


ected problems in political science. Admission require 


Examination of se 
departmental approval F 
193 Proseminar: Urban Affairs (3 6) 
iss discussion on selected topics in urban politi@ 


and policy-making. Primarily for senior urban affairs majors Admissió" 


and spring 


Henig 


Readings, research, and 

requires departme ital approval Fall and spring 

196 Honors Seminar: Political Theory (3) 
Re 
departmental approval 

197 Honors Seminar: American Government and Politics (3 
Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmental! approval 
Prerequisite: PSc 101 

198 Honors Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3 
Researc! ted topics. Admission requires departmental approve 
Prerequisite 

199 Honors Seminar: International Politics (3) 


Research on selected topics Admission 


staf 


arch on selected topics. Prerequisite PSc 101 Admission require 


staf 


staf 


su 
requires departmental approval 


Prerequisite: PSc 101 


Third Group 


200 Introduction to Political Analysis (3) Bosit” 
Alternative approaches to political analysis construction of research desig" 
ind problems of measurement (Fall spring) 

201 Empirical Political Analysis (3 Bosit 


d 
with emphasis on statistics an 


al science data ; 
researe 


Techniques of soc 


computer applications. PSc 200 previous introductory 
T: 


training is highly desirable Spring 


Dna atra rts , itn 


POLITICAL SCIE 


Advanced Topics in Empirical Political Analysis (3) Bositis 
Advanced techniques of data collection and analysis; varying emphasis on 
hods as causal modeling, analysis of variance, regression analysis 
imulation (Fall) 
pproaches to Public Policy Analvsis (3 Henig 
npiricé nd normative 1 I ions of systematic policy analysis concepts, 
i gths, limitations, and uses and misuses in t 

policy process (I 
Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3 Staff 
Quantitative and qualitative techniques of systematic policy analysis, such as 


n, operations research, social 
Prerequisite: PSc 203 or equiva- 
Spring 
Readings in Political Theory (3 Linden 
S nodern, that illuminate basic 
I I in ions of political Fall) 
Topics in Political Theory (3 Linden 
E alysis and interpretation of 


lectec nce 1 schools thought Sprin 

Readings in Socialism and Communism (3 Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 

Read ( inating the development of pre- and 

po ian socialist ug! 1 

Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3 lliott, Linden 
] I id its controversies from 


lin to the prese (5pr 
The American Political Process (3 Deering 


] backg id in American government. A 
institutions, processes, and behavior. Depart- 
1 f Ju Fall 

State and Urban Politics (3 Henig 
G mparativ inalvsis of t ntex in , processes, and polic ies of 

State and urban political tems 
- State and Urban Policy Problems (3 Henig 
and urban governments; 
TE i i a ct of past and present 
! reas housing, education, poverty, and crime. (Spring) 


Topics in Constitutional Law Morgan 
ctur I | law and politics. (Fall, 


even 


Judicial Policy-Making Morgan 
Role of the judiciarv in for tion; emphasis on the U.S. Supreme 
Lo 


American Presidency (3 Wayne 
Personalized and itior >d aspects of the presidency with particular 
empha 1 the politics of legislat policy-making (Fall) 

Bureauc ratic Politics (3 Rycroft 
Struct 1 operation of « iucracy with particular empha- 
is on the politics rm rand i me ig public policy. (Spring) 

! Legislative Politics (3 ng, Smith 
I I l r with emph on 

lividual and collective decision making, 
i cutive zislative relations, and interest- 

‘YUP activitie Spri 
American Political Parties and Elections (3) LeBlanc 
re 1 functions of American 1 al parties: organizational status, 


I iting and electoral politics, and role governing 
cublic Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Bositis 
ources 


and dyr f public opinion and political socialization. (Spring) 


| 

| 

| 243 
| 2 
244 
I 


245 


| Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3 Logsdon, Rycroft 
l Introduction to the study of science, technology, and public policy; focus on 
| policy issues that arise IT nteractions between scientific and tec! logical 
j developments and government activity Fa 
| ) Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3 Logsdon, Rycroft, Nau 
| Research and intenstive analysis of selected policy issues with significant 
| scientific or technological aspects. Prerequisite: PSc 222, 252 (Spring) 
| 224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3 Staff 
Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems 
i 225 Issues in Political Economy: Economic Policy Analysis (3 Staff 
| Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policv. Offered off 
| campus only 
i 226 Issues in Political Economy: The Economic Policy Process (3 Stafi 
| Economic analysis of selected legislative issues and the effect of various 
| economic pre res on policy outcomes. Offered off campus only 
Í 230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 
\ Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics (Fall) 
Í 231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 
Í Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas in comparative politica 
i analysis opring 
| 232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Wolchik 
| Comparative analysis of the political history and contemporary politica 
! processes of communist states, with emphasis on the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. Same as Hist 2 (Fall) 
! 233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3 Wolchik 
| Comparative analysis of the political history and contemporary politica 
| processes of communist states, with emphasis on China and Cuba. and nom 
] ruling communist parties. Same as Hist 233 (5pring) " 
| 34 Comparative Legislative Systems (3 Stal 
| Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from a comparative 
perspective with particular reference to the parliamentary systems of Wes 
| Germany, France, and Britain. Offered off campus only 
38 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy (3 Naw 
Exploration of ideas and issues involved in U.S. foreign economic polic” 
including relationship of economic and security issues interdependenc? 
protectionism, role of the dollar, industrial policy, and the debt crisis. (F8 
| 239 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy-Making (3 Nal 
Research seminar focusing on domestic interests and the policy process P 
U.S. foreign economic policy-making, including business, labor, and public 
interest groups, the interagency process, and the role of the President 
(Spring) 
| 240 Theories of International Politics I (3) Nimer, Lebovic, East 
l Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and normativ®i 
with emphasis on actor theory (Fall) 
241 Theories of International Politics II (3 Nimer, Lebovic, Eas! 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and normati¥® 
with emphasis on interaction theory Spring) 
2 Problems in International Organizations I (3 Nau Stambuk 


Collective security, law, and the politics of international organizations. (F@ 
Problems in International Organizations II (3 Nau, Stambu 
Social and economic interdependence and the politics of internation® 
organizations (Spring) 
International Law I (3) 

The sources and development of international law, with special attentio? 


Joynel 


given to current trends and future problems (Fall) , 
International Law II (3) Joyne 

"m 
Critical examination of selected contemporary problems of world order, €% 


a 


Puk ppa. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 4 


legal issues involving global resource regimes, economic development, and 
human rights Spring 
246 U.S. Foreign Policy-Making Sapin 
Patterns and problems in cí pora 1 policy-making. Atten- 
tion to « ic politi« icti s is relevar utions and agencies. 
I aii 
247 U.S. Foreign Policy (3 pin 
r P i I J I 
or problems, con- 
ind lines of velopment since World War Il (Spring) 
248 U.S. National Security Policy-Making (3 Sapin, Lewis 
ve organization and processes f security policy-making. 
Attention to relevant theoretical appr 
S. National Security Policy (3 Sapin, Lewis 
lame | ] ions; sel ] is , e.g., arms control and disarma- 
ment, regi sect m é I (Spring) 
250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics Staff 


Analysis of U.S. fore licy toward selected world regions 


252 Science, Technology, and International Affairs (3 Nau 
Exploration of impl i hnological change for international politics 


influence of reign icy interests on international technological 


Kugler 
posture, and program priorities. 
1 program evaluation. Special attention 


> Policy and Program Analysis II (3 Kugler 

methodology f lef policy and program choices. Special 

ittention to U.S. g il purpose forces luding forces for NATO/Europe. 
(Spring r 

pplied Quantitative Techniques (3-3 Hildebrandt 

The applic jn of quantitative techniques in the solution of issues in defense 


mags: 


Academi 
rms Control and Disarmament (3) Staff 


Major issues ren ostwar development of U.S. arms control and 
J 
Gis 


— 
i cd 


e 


aires 


irmament 
Sodaro 
1alysis of the ial evolution of the Cor nist Party and and its role in 
the Soviet syster ts < s to the present day. Same as Hist 258. 
(Spring) 
260 Western European Politics (3 Feigenbaum 
Examinatior the principal charact the British, French, West 


German, and Italian politic Y ms aring their institutional and 
behavio 
(Fall) 


idaptation 


261 P. : 1 . . 
1 Politics of the European Community (3 Stambuk 
; : 
Problems in ete Eur | politi vith « asis on supranational 
politi ae a ' polic itcomes in the context of the 


Sodaro 


pean communist parties; relations between 
these s 


parties and other 1 ind nonruling communist parties. (Fall) 


264 The TEA * ^ ) i orte 
o International Politics of Eastern Europe (3 Gyorgy 
fajor historical itice l, and regional f s that have shaped the 
interwar, World T and postwar ev ition of Eastern Europe; empha 


1 relations with outside powers and on regional East-West contacts. 


on toreigy 


(Fall 


——— ne 


260 


268 


; Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3 Gyorgi 
A ) jarative stud LI te Eu ean stat litical, social, e omit 
titut empha ) lomesti ndition id problems of ind vidud 

Eastern Europea intrit Spring 
p in Soviet Government and Politics (3 Elliott, Linde? 
Readings in conte nporary Soviet domest ve € int tics Fall 
Soviet Sere 'rnment and Politics Elliott, Linden, W Ichik 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic gove nment ane 
politics ene since Stalin. Prerequisite: PSc 266 « permission o 

instruct pring) 

Elliot 


Soviet Foreign Policy y (3 


External prob 
since Khrushchev. Relations with other communist 
| nonruling communist parties (Spring) 
Warner, Elliot 


attention to int 


ms and policies of the U.S.S.R., with emphasis on the perio! 
states, Western poweP 


Soviet Military Policy and Strategy 3 
l | military policy and strategy with 


Soviet deve i 

bloc militar ooperation, political context oi Soviet military policy, sign? 
ant changes in recent Soviet military thought Fall or spring 

Politics of the People's Republic of China I | Hinto’ 

introduc tior the substance of ar literature on contemporar hine% 

politics. Disc on and reading Fall 

Politics of the People’s Re amus of China I Hinto? 

Research seminar. Introduction to the analysis of official Chinese document 

and other primary m Presentation of student papers. Prerequisite pst 
70 or equivaler (5pring, even years 

Fore ign Poli y of [the People's Republic of China (3 Hinto” 

Objective rmulation and entation; the People’s Republic of Chir 

as Asian state, revolutionary rence, would-be great power (Sprint 
even years) 

International Politics of East Asia Hinto 
roreign po ies and international behavior ot the regional tates [e special" 


1 1 15 
China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional powers (especially the Us 


pri id vears 


ana the DDR [ g vears 
6 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3 Kir 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies ol Japan a 
North and South Korea Fall or spr n 
Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Rel! 
Readings and research on selected problems of the government | politi 
of the Middle East {ral 
3} International Relations of the Middle East Reit 
Reading ind researci tht egional and international relations ol th 
Middle East (Spring) 
280 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3 Reich, Lewi 
Readings f S t ted problems in the gover nents, p litics, 8l 
281 Topics in African Politics (3) Nim 
Readings, research, and discussion ot selected aspects of African domes! 
and international politics Fall 
i3 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3 M Clinto® 
Readings and discussion on the politics of selected countries in Sow 
America, Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the p sibili 
for democracy and revolutior (Fal 
284 International Relations of Latin America McClint& 
Readings and discussion on S.—Latin ican relati and ti e foret 
policies of s« lected states 5pring i 
285 Problems in Latin American Civilization sp 
Anth/T /Geog/Hist/Span 28 Interdisciplina eminar x 


Pise aig ver ; ran 
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repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and 
spring 
286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) Staff 
Readings and discussion (Fall or spring 
287 Selected Topics in Political Theory ( Staff 
Re igs and discuss Fall | 
| Selected Topics in Comparative Politics | Staff 
Readin ind d IS Fall or 
289 Selected Topics in International Politics (3 Staff 
Readings and discussion I 
291 Colloquium: East Asia (3 Hinton 
I East Asian affairs. 
(Fall and spring) 
Gyorgy 
of Russian and Eastern 
instructor (Fall and 


297 Reading (3 Staff 
Limited to master's degree candidates. Written permission of instructor 
require { pring 

298 Research (3 Staff 
Limited to master’s deg in es. | n permission of instructor 
require | ing 

300 Thesis Research Staff 

10 Campaign Research (3) Staff 
Methods of data collect I nalysis: polling, questionnaire construction, 

Prerequisite: PSc 201. Offered 


299 


s the de id warrant 
?11 Electoral Laws and Financial Practices (3 Staff 
State statutes: registration and fil ocedures; federal campaign finance 
ent. Offered as the demand 


912 Campaign Organization and Management (3) Staff 
Readings ind dis ns on modern campaign 1 work, media plan- 
ning, public relations i f nd tact est lectures by 

f: profe onal « paign consultar fered a | demand warrants. 

?13 Seminar: The Electoral Process (3 Staff 
Researcl ading to the develo; nt of a campaign plan for a partic ular 
electoral « st: use of the media, r 2 g, organization, issue 
developm ind sin :rollment by permis f the instructor. 

n Offered as the de nand warrants 

14 Media and Politics (3 Staff 
Role of the n n modern electoral politics, with emphasis on te sion 


news ( es, political advertising, and their impact on 


-— il « t 
515 torate. Offered as the demand warrants 
5 we : “ > T? 
5 Inte rnship: Electoral Behavior (3 Staff 


Study of the r svst ougl interi p with a political campaign. 
Offered 


the elect 


as the demand w 


Fourth Group 


2 Mire. ed Reading and Research in Political Theory (3) Staff 
un ^ia ed Reading and Research in Americ an Politics ( 3) Stafí 
v» vemm Reading and Research in Comparative Politics (3) Staff 
397 Ac vanced Reading and Research in International Politics (3) Staff 
7 Advanced Reading (3 Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 


A 1 1 , 
tion. May peated for credit Fall and spring) 


Advanced Research (ar 


dt 


o edit | | ri 
99 Dissertation Research (ar Staf 
Limited t lo Philosophy indidate Ma! e repeate for credit 
PORTUGUESE 
E 
see Romance Languages and Literatures 
PSYCHOLOGY 
5 
Profe l. Hunt (I t E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél, B.I. Levy, W.E.: Caldwell, RD 
Walk, R.K. White t A.D. Kirsch, E. Johnsor t V. Kirkt Emen 
C.F e, I Abravant a ).E. Silbe Miller J. Lange J. Carol 
it (I A.R it, M Meltzer, R.F. Caro earch 
Pre "KK K. H 
\ t rofe C.F A. K W. H trom, I Poppen Brandt: 
i R. Off 
À tant Prof E.C. KI 1, D.P. McNa 
Clinical Training Staff 
( j LW in ) Evar R.B 
4 ciat lin Profe E. Bh ). A. Je M.E. Zedek, I in 
A t ıl F t H. B D.M. I C.S. Detcl P.O. Heineman? 
M 1 
elo irts wit DSV los de t he following require 


€ I e ftulhiled 
| era ( eme ted under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
I J € t ester hours sele a I Psy », a j 
] I J st n 1 iar 
1 emes S sel ( om Stat 5 ) Or al hrst-grouj ourse in 
it t except Mati ( j Students expecting to « raduat tudy in 
ps i ) 1 € ( stat 5 
) semester hou elected fron rican civilization, anthropology, econom" 
S ograpt ional scie e, hi osophy (Phil 71, 113, 151 re mmen® 
ed), political science or sociology, of which 6 hours must be from one of the following 
inthroy zy, economics, history, political science, or sociology. If a student takes more 
than 6 hours in any one department, the exce will be credited to elective 
+. Required courses in the major—27 semester hours in second-group psyt holog 
ourses, including Psyc 196 and one irse from each of the following groups Group ^ 
Psy 18, 121, 161 roup B: Psyc 11 144, 151, 156; Group C: Psyc 101, 129, 131 Grouf 
D: Psyc 110, 111, 112, 132 i 
It is rec mended that students contact their academic advisors as soon as possible f0 
issistance in planning their programs of study : 
Although there is no foreign language requirement, students contemplating gradual 
study are reminded that many graduate schools require knowledge of one and sometime 
two foreign language Í 
era 


To qualify for graduation with Special Honors the student must fulfill the gen i 
requirements stated under Regulations, take an honors seminar (Psyc 197) or a 200-le¥ 
seminar, and complete an independent study project (Psyc 191) with distinction. 


grade point average in psychology required for graduation with Special Honors 1$ js 


- i ing 

Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year program leadin? 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therap? 
See Art Theray 


Vs Piin a 


eta asaan matar — n" meee — 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Minor in psychology—18 semester hours are required, including Psyc 1 and at least 9 
Semester hours of second-group psychology courses. Students considering graduate 
Study in psychology are advised to take Psyc 5 or 6, a distribution of courses from 
Categories A, B. C, D above, Psyc 196, and an elementary course in statistics. 


Master of Arts in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
With a major I ; his Unive or an equivalent degree. Admission to the 
Program is li 1; | rence will be given those who plan to continue toward a Doctor 
of Philosophy de ; 
S |: the requir ts s ,d under the Graduate School of Arts and 
?Clences. Of the 24 required sen I exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of 18 
must be in third.gro hology courses, including 202 and either 203 or 204; 6 
may be in re] ] fields ay ved by the mel r detailed requirements consult 
the chairman k 
pragen of P} phy in the fiel hology Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
Riedie | idmitted from other disciplines will be 
Deve ete sir omplete prerequisit rgraduate cot s to prepare for graduate study in 
Quidne ogy. Qua ng s 1 iller Analogies Test and the Aptitude Test of the 

ate Record 1 
sciequired the general 1 n tated ler the Graduate School of Arts and 

134 o inciu 1) the satistactor ipletion of the tool requirement; (2) F syc 202, 

Prelim and an appropriate statistics course 1 (3) the satisfactory completion of a 
inary Exam n and i ‘ield E» 


A rec S n à r " 
1S of linical velopn z r I industrial and organizational, 
ànd soci jl E 


De I i 
Partmental prerequisite: | 1 or r 6 is prerequisite to all other courses in 


Psyc re p > 
ir iology. The :rtmental prere may be waived with the permission of the 
nstruç tor 


Stuc 


í lents electing psvchologv courses in the freshman year should begin with Psyc 1; 
With | > : 


ermission of tructo ts may elect Psyc 5—6 in the freshman year. 
First Group 


1 General Psychology (3 Staff 
mental ne s underlying human behavior ‘all and spring) 
»-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Walk, Hashtroudi 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach to under- 
Standing behavior; individual and class experiments performed. Psyc 5: 
sensation, perception, and emotions and their relation to adaptive behavior. 
Psyc 6: memory, hu formation processing, learning, and motivation. 
Laboratory fee, $10 er Academic ye 
8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) Staff 
Introduction to the psychology of personality Principles of motivation, 
Personality development, social anc cultural factors, and assessment and 
desc ription of personality I phasized (Fall and spring) 
¿2 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Kirkbride 
l'he contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 


Second Group 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3 Silber, Holmstrom 


treatment, and theories of various types of maladjustments 
104 -— p rders (Fall and spring) 
“cology and Mental Health (3) Karp 
Examinatior field research of the linkages between aspects of the physical 
environment ntal h. Lectures and student field research projects. 
(Fall 
105 The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) Phillips 
Consumer behavior and attitudes in regard to advertising, buying habits, 


SS 


torret: 


umer ac in groups and social pressures, and mass persuasi Lectures 
id held work [ Ing 


108 Humanistic Psychology (3 Mosél 
Critica xaminat i huma Cc psyct gy. Emphas m role of com 
l I I t i xiste i phe- 

' ıl, and transpersonal psychology Sprin 
110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3 Abravanel 
pt | irc! the area of developmenta sycholog\ mphasis on 
the growtl i ment of Spring} 


Psychology of Childhood (3 


Brandt 
Developmental approach to study of t hild. Emphas th lization 
irni ind tl hild's view of the world 

112 Psychology of Adolescence Staff 
P f haracteri ind problem veculiar t idolesce e, with 
emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such problems (Fall 
or spring 

115 Psychology of Language and ( ommunication (3) Mosél 
introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory: 
generati rammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures in perception 
and neurolinguistics programming Fall and spring) 

117 Psychology of Art and Picture Perc eption (3 Walk 
Principle if perce on as applied to art. Theories of Arnheim. Gibsom 
G br ind Goi an as related to art and picture perception; study of 
cross-cultural research and r h with childre 

118 Neuropsychology Rothblat 
Analysis of neural processes rlying behavior. Basic structure and func: 
tion f the nervous systern e is O ses, learning 
and memory, motivation, and emotior (Fal 

119 Group Dynamics (3 Miller 
Relationship of the collectivities, and larger social 
Sy s. Theor € of group and organizational 
rocesses, emphasi Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice 
Oppi i $ pro up namics workshop, which 1$ 
recommended but not required. Enrollment limited (Spring) f 

121 Psychology of Learning (3 Hashtroudi 
Theories and issues related to basic learning rocesses as determinants @ 


behavior. Emphasis on current research using both human and animal 
subjects (Fall) 

122 Psychology and Human Relations (3 Silber 
Understanding human relations and T group techniques by evolving an om 
going T-group within the course itself. For junior and senior undergraduate 
social science majors; open to others with permission of instructor. (Summet) 


129 Theories of Personality (3) Karp, Poppen, Rice 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 9 
individuals (Fall and spring) 

130 Seminar: Political and Social Implications of Karp 
Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3 


Discussion and presentation of recent works, such as those of Szasz. Goffmall 


and various writers on minority liberation, bearing upon the implications for 
individuals and society of various approaches to psychological treatment 
including psychotherapy and behavior modification 

131 Psychological Tests (3) Hunt, Karp, Levy 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $10. 
(Fall and spring) 

32 Socialization in Childhood (3 Brand! 
Examination of primary methods by which the child is shaped in terms 9 
social judgment and self-control; internalization of controls, assimilation 0 


PSYCHOLOGY 4 


societal values and parenting procedures. Organized by focus on issues 
to de velopmental level 

Freud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) Miller 
Introdu ; the work of Freud and his impact on modern psychoanal : 
s and the unconscious function of conflict 
us conflict, development of the 

gO, theory of anxiety and neurosis, > death instinct. (Spring) 
Industrial/Organiza Offermann, Shiflett 
i )blems of personnel 


and orga itiona velo} I 
Psychology of Sex Differences (3 Poppen 
| ygical influences on males and 
hormonal differences, gender 
| daughters, masculinity/femin- 
y iral iluation m ale roles rvey of relevant 
psychological the mphasis rical research and hypothesis testing. 
Social Psychology (3 thill, Poppen, Green 
Social foundations vior: € tion, motivation, role behavior, commu- 
nication, small-group proces and attitude (Fall and spring) 
Psychology of Criminology (3 Silber 
i psycl pects of criminal behavior; personality 
; f psychological processes affecting behavior (Fall) 
Psychology ttitudes and Public Opinion (3) Tuthill 
pinion formation, measurement of opinion, social determi 
1 propaganda, bases of recept 


f 
t crimina 


t 


à psycn Bice wartare 


nal Attraction (3 Green 


Psychology of Interpers« 
Psychological bases for interpersonal attraction; phasis on personal varia- 


bles, r int theoretica 1es, and interpersonal processes. 
Comparative Psychology (3 Caldwell 
Lectures and d JI animal psychology. Psychological proc 
in infrahun volution of behavior, the place of animal 
mentati nd research i svchology (Spring 
Princ iples and Techniques in Neuropsychological Research (3) Rothblat 
Introduction to basic anatomical, physiological, and behavioral techniques 
used neuropsychological research to explore relationships between the 
brain ar Admission by permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
$20 : 
Clinical Psychology (3 Meltzer, Levy 
An exploration of the | rv, functions, and problems of the clinical 
Psychologist. Assessment, treatment, community approaches, ethics. Prereq- 
uisite: Psyc 101, 131 
Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3) Staff 
Exploration of the m y different aspects, attitudes, and experiences ociat- 
ed with the process of death and dying. Limited to juniors and seniors. 
Independent Research in Psychology (3 Staff 
Opportunity for wo k on individual library or experimental projects. Open to 
qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with the 
Sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once for 
credit (Fall and spring) 

nce in Psychology (3) Abravanel 
psychology ajors will spend a minimum of six hours a week in a 
loc al mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community setting. Students 
registering for this course must have blocks of time available in their class 


Schedules (Fall and spring) 


Pe 


a pn — 


ne 


—— MÀ OE 


Third Group 


Caldwell 
ourse tl ludes a survey and integration of the majo 


oe ) 1 
viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Re quired of psychology majors 
Fall and spring 
Honors Seminar in Psychology (3) Staf 
Selected topics in psychology that change from semester to semester. Intend 
ed primari tor juniors who plan to enroll in Psyc 191 (independen 
esearch j 1 je senior May be repeated for credit 

3 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) Stall 
Conducted as a semir Recent experiments in psychology, including thos? 
performed by members of th« 155; emphasis on student participation. M8 


oup courses are limited to students in psychology, except by speci® 
n ot instruct 
Psychological Research Methods and Abravanel, Holmstrom 


209 


Procedures 


Required i i graduate psychology programs. Prerequisite: graduate stand 


ig, a laboratory course in psychology, and an elementary course in statis 
Experimental Foundations Hashtroudi, Rothblat, and Staf 
of Merry: (3-3 
Re ed of doctoral students in psychology during first year of study. PSY 
203 ‘Basi issues in learning and motivation. Psyc 204: Physiological pr9 
esses; sensation and perception (Academic vear 
8 Psychological Assessment (3—3 Holmstrom, Levy, Silber, Meltz& 
Open or to cli il graduate students in the Department of Psycholog 
Theoretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes interviewing, p 
chometric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour laboratory diagnosti 
work at clin lf lities. Material fee, $10 per semester (Academic year 
Seminar: Pave alien’ of Motivation (3 Caldwe 
Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation svstemati 
incepts and experimental findings deriving from each approach (Spring) 
Asse ssment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Levy 


} Ps 


Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through § 
variety of individual procedures. Material fee, $20. Admission bv permissio? 
of instructor oummer 

Personality Assessment by Projective Tec hniques ] 
Methods of personality assessment, primarily the Rorschach. Material fee: 


L ev 


$15. Admission by permission of instructor Summer) 

Seminar: Developmental Psychology (3—3) Abravanel Brand! 
Psyc 213: research and theon levelopmental psychology with emphas® 
n cognit erceptual, and language functioning devel opment. Psyc 2! 


nt 
urrent research and theoretical issues in cognitive and social developme 
(Acade" 


in infancy and the social bases of communication and lang 


) uage 

mi ear 

Psyc hodynamic Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) 
Formerly Personality Assessment by Multiple Pr 


A broad range of issues in child personality development will be « onsidere™ 
„ctus! 


Mille! 


cedures) 


with special focus on drives, interpersonal relati yn lefenses, intelle 
ipacities, and moral developme nt. Admission by permission of instructo 
Material fee, $10 (Fall 

chological Assessment by Graphic Means (3 


Examination of graphic procedures for assessment of intelligence 


L evs 


and person” 


i ples 
ility; clinical use and evidence of validity. Common interpretive princip. 

1 
ought. Human figure drawings and free paintings as examples. Adr mission 9 


f instructor Fall! 


permis 


Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy 


Introd theory a tec} 
I > sact il, and otl ) 
il e veyed 
) Group Dynamics (3 M 
S € T i is Ol rou { 
)CeSSt | iter, Mille Ri 
Opi tv is k hicl 
ecor end I t rea ed. F 
Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3 M 
)94 or 
“<i~<2 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3 Borriello 
I ^ +} Ope 
ace € V ermis ) truc 2 
} " I 222: Supe X ' t Í 
t ut 1 
223 Seminar: Learning Ha 
Selecta ^ -* í rrent resear¢ terest n th SV logs f 
“25 Behavioral Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3 St 
Ron p 
“<6 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence (3 B it 
I r ; tH wit DETT 
[ nce ZI pa iO‘ 
re ind a € ents l 5 I | S £ ii ISS 1 
heoret ind re rct te ture 
“*~<8 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy K 
Fo te students i l sycholog ypen to others with per 
re) ist r " pe g I l eeds and la S the tf st 
Case participatii eavilv relied urx Prereq te: I 218 
Academic vei 
“<9 Seminar: Princ iples of Behavior Change 
ot l n esponse variabies and the s. with empl 
d i y 5 ippiied t um ICa pr yt 1 
230 Meth i ; ; Staff 
Methods in Applied Behavior Analysis (3 staf 
Methodology ed behaviora t ré l 
sma I f í R í lesigns and dat ect 1 I ]ues 
)24 : 
aus Development of Psychometric Instruments Mosél 
Quant tative tech jues 1d principles sed in construction, sta diza 
tior ind evaluatior ff personality and ability measures for re [ nd 
practice; quantific n. of: } j t I e I é 
Prereq te , entary rse 
iti Fa 
432 Ego Psyc hology and Theories of Object Relations (3 H stron 
Emphasis or theoretical contributions of Freud, Hartmann, Kri Klein 
Rapaport Kernberg. and others. Assessr id treatment are dressed 
Primarily with rence t ivestigations of bord í c iracter gica 
disorders (Spring 
234 Semi . dem ; 
minar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3 Mosé 
Exar I lassical test the hicl derlie urrent test 
cons jn and. interpretatio i the new eme 1 tem 
response theory. Recent developments validity generalizat 


(Spring 


—— € ld OP RR P LUE 
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35 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3) Staff 
with 


For graduate students in the Department of Psychology; open to other 
f instructor nly if space permits. Survey of issues and tech- 


permission oi 
ommunity mental health; emphasis on educational systems and 


niques 


ommunity mental health issues. Prerequisite: Psyc 219 
38 The Practice of General Psychology (3—3) Meltzer 
hological principles and findings to a wide spectrum of 
human problems. Professional issues facing the psychologist offering seP 
pation in the development, implementation, and evaluation oí 
(Academic year) 


Application of psy 


vices. Partic 


psychological services and projects 


ipplied 
240 Seminar: Selected Topics in Psychopathology (3) Silber 
xamination of current research and theory in psychopathology Spring 
(3-3 Staf 


241-42 Family Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3—3) 


Family dynamics and their implications for assessment and treatment 
Special emphasis on the role of research in the process of evaluation of family 


Enrollment limited to advanced doctoral st® 


therapy 
hology Academic year 


systems and fami 


dents in clinical 
243 Psychoanalytic Theory and Research (3 
An introduction to classical and modern | 
^ review of Freud's central works, focusing 
theory development. Emphasis on instinct theory, with comparisons to 
porary studies of dreams, infant observation, male and female person 


Miller 
;sychoanalytic theory and research 
on his case studies and their role 


in 


ality development, psychopathology, and related topics 
244 Theories and Processes of Organizational Management (3 
Basi es of organizational management 


tro! 


design, com 


unctions and techniqu , 
viewpoint ol 


direction, and decision making—examined from the 


behav OT i science 
245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) ; 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and productivi 
tv. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, supervisol 
(Fall) 
Mosél, Harp% 


leadership, formal and informal organization, job design 
Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3 
iques of personnel selection and performance evaluation. Employme? 


Mosél 


24€ 


rviews, performance ratings, and assess 


tests, personal data, assessment int 
ment centers. Consideration of federal guidelines in employee selectio? 
Includes practicum 

staf 


248 Organizational Behavior Research Applied to 
Organizational Intervention and Change (3) 
Emphasis on development of models of organizational effectiveness; desig 


of valid diagnostic instruments; implementation of research strategies; esta" 


lishment of program-evaluation criteria 


249 Organizational Behavior Modification (3 
reinforcement, behavioral systems analysis, and othe 


Most! 


Application of operant 


mentally derived procedures, such as goal setting and feedbat k, “ 
" 1 0 
individual and group work performance. New approaches t 


overt reinforcement principles 


exper 


improvir 
intrinsic job motivation based on 
Spring—alternate years) d 
Human Resources Management (3) stat 
An examination within a psychological systems perspective of the 
ments for integrating employee assessment, placement, training, and motiv® 
tion modules into a unified human resources development program Empb* 
sis on models and techniques of organizational development and the utili 
of the program 
Green Offermal” 


+ 


requir 


tion of key organizational factors to determine con 
53—54 Social Psychological Theories and Applications (3—3) 
Social psychology theories, conceptual approaches, and their applicatio" 
Psvc 253: Focus on attitude formation and change and on social cognitio? 
person perception, attribution, information processing attraction stereotyf, 
254: Analysis of intentional and unintentional social influen® 


ing. Psy« 


G k " aret T nates a 
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processes and their effects on behavior. Current research on conformity, 
power, social exchange, and impression management. (Academic 
year) 

5 Applied Research Methods: Research Design (3) Green 
Analysis of problems in research design in basic and applied social psycho- 
logical 1 arch. Focus on conceptualization, operationalization of variables, 
and experimental and quasi-experimental design (Fall) 

256 Applied Research Methods: Data Collection and Analysis (3) Poppen 
fethods of data collection and analysis, especially in field settings and 
ntal designs. Topics include methods of obtaining 

views, records); creation of indicators; 

lata bases; analysis and interpretation of 

een randomly assigned to treatments. 


Current Topics in Social Psychology (3 Poppen, Green, Offermann 
1 1 seminar with focus o jor theoretical approaches, research, or 
problem areas within field of social psychology. Topic changes each semes- 
ter (Fall and spr 

260 Psychology of Work Group Development (3 Offermann 

nd research on groups as task performance systems. 
as a means of improving work group 
s. in role clarification, increasing interper- 

kills 1 cc n 
tion Research (3 Rice 
Research issues and m g the impact of social intervention 
and servi progr Sr ( f program goals and effectiveness 
l experimental and quasi-experimental de- 
- g evaluation research (Spring, even 

: years) 

268 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3 Rothblat 
Selected problems in research rel g the brain and behavior. Independent 
lopics each semester s sensory processing, brain development and 

‘c behavior, clinical aspects of nervous system function 

4/2 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3 Caldwell 
Emphasis on theoretical proble nd methodology in the field of personal- 

4» Fall, odd years 

*/4 Comparative Psyc hology and Ethology (3) Caldwell 
Synthes I ples and findings of ethology and comparative psy- 
chology, } i » theories and findings of Lorenz, Tinbergen, and 
Jakob von 1 light of recent experimental investigations. (Fall, 

2n ZION years 

^51 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) Rothblat 

nalysis of I ntal and cl al findings from studies attempting to 
lo alize ind in t human brain dysfunction, with emphasis on perceptual 
and cog Topics include overviews of neuroanatomy and 
neurologic hniques, clinical descripti nd theoretical consideration of 
rlying recovery of 

> students in fields other 


g nitted D 


Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) Staff 
xami ps al procedures for the assessment of 


and batteries such as the Bender- 

ead-Reitan Neuropsycho- 

Tests. Prerequisite: Psyc 211, 

nd sic 


289 Seminar 


Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3 Staff 
w and d u yn of contemporary research theory in a specialized 


Review 


lent each 


eid of psychologi tudy, by leade el | epe 
emester; may be repeated for credit Fa nd spring 
)0 Seminar: Macro-organizational Behavior (3 Rice 
Exa it f variables characterizing the total organization as the unit @ 
inalysis; the relationship of such variables to the behavior of the ind lual 
Complexit power nd conflict will be sidered, along with yntextual 
dimensions h as organizational environment Fall, odd ye 
291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3 Shiflett 
Examination of current theoretical models and I 
292 Seminar: Perception (3 walk 
Study of current research and theory i the experimental psycl gy ol 
perception and perceptual development Spring 1 
295 Independent Research in Psychology (3 Stafi 
Individual libr r experimental researc! le pervision of staff mem 
[ nt iust be made with sponsoring faculty member prior V 
registration. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 Stall 
Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Stal 
Limited to students preparing for the Docto (f Philosophy 1ajor field 
examination. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring . 
399 Dissertation Research (arr Stall 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—GRADUATE PROGRAMS P 


Professor .S. Brown, W. Sommers (Emeritus), S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon, $} 


1 turers H.M. West III : 
Associate Professors B.L. Catron, A.E. Merget (Chairman), C.W. Washington we 
Adams, K. Newcomer 


ite Professorial Lecturer E. Markham 


See the School of Government and Busines 


ublic Administration leading to the degree 
Doctor of Public Administratior 


Second Group 


125 Managing Public Policy (3 Newcomer, Harm@ 

, 
and manag 
in th 


Contemporary concepts ind 


es 1 public administratie 


ment. Major trends and approaches to governmental administration 


i yp 
ng the changing federal role, roles of the public sector in relatii 


te sector, and managing public agencies at all levels 


Third Group 


205 Introduction to Public Administration Chitwood, Harm 
and Management (3 ; 
Provides frame of reference for study of public administration Historic? 
development, contemporary approaches, roles of the public manager Ethie 
and norms, administrative responsibility and public interest. Management y 
the public sector (Fall and spring 


in 

212 Legislative Management (3 Tolchi 
Analysis of Congress as a management system; examination of its interni 
islation Exec 


administration and its role in formulating policy through le 2 
leadershif 


tive-legislative relationships, staffing practices, budget processes 


C ADMINISTRATION 


rules and procedures, oversight functions, and the management of foreign 
policy are examined (Fall) 

3 Administration in the Federal Government (3) Tolchin 
Critical analysis of the struc and administration of the federal government 
from both a managerial and political perspective. Emphasis on executive 
branch ors zation, int ition, and coordination, as well as current trends 

'Overnmen :gulation, accountability, and effectiveness. (Fall and 


Chitwood 
a democratic society. 
ind jurisprudential dimen- 
eeks to convey understanding 
a E ' and constraining public decision 
making Spring 
216 Federal Government Regulation of Society (3) Tolchin 
; of the fe egulatory process as it affects the public and private 
Sectors. Specific | ler nvolving presidential management, systemic 
failure dejudicializ s latory pn ces policy conflicts, reform 
effort 'gislative overs ind economic deregulation. Emphasis is placed 
š itions. Same 1 203 (Spring 
7 Seminar: Development Administr tion I (3 Truong 
The I (f underdevelo; specific problem f less developed 
countries. National cultures and po al an iministrative systems. The 
giving of assistance: types of f a oblems of working with aid 
givers | 
| Seminar: Development Administration II (3) Truong 
Problem of the transfer administrative capability from one country to 
another. Political and adr trative development. Unilateral and multilater- 
al approaches role of the innovator. Strategies of administrative develop- 
ment (Spring) 
221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3 Harmon 
ition theory with special focus on public organizations; 
urrent issues in inization theory; decision making; the organizational 
environment and the changing nature of organizations in à postindustrial 
nn Society (Fall and spring) 
^53 Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations (3) Brown 
of the nature and characteristics of large organizations. Bureaucra- 
Cies and their behavioral patterns; dysfunctionalism. Approaches to policy 
guidance and leadership, l in large ape organizations; influence 
and contr | systems ren | pring 
224 Managerial Leade € in € comple X Organizations (3) Brown 
What the m nd do to provide leadership and guidance in 
large, omplex « organiz Subiects auplened include program planning 


and the supervision and direction of staff to achieve organizational objec- 
tives 


P 


(Summer 

*rsonnel Management (3) Staff 
(Formerly Ses v 
Same as BAd 
The Personnel. — j Staff 
f T . l 
Forme rly Current Issues in Public 
Same as BAd 2 

233 Semin: 
^- mi Manpower Planning, Development, and Utilization (3) West 
xamination of public rivate manpower trends, problems, policies, and 
Programs. Exploration of approaches to the analysis and administration of 


—— wer prograr nalysis of ict of economic, political, and social 
ac ) nr " | 
tors on manpov Fall) 


and | 


) Seminar: Technology Change and Professional Frame, Roma 


Human Resource Planning 
\ ] « } 


id ( uman resource problems arising fror 1utomatio ind othe 
technologica hanges. Evaluatio f these develi ients in go ment 
business, and edu ational organizations, and their Jlicatio f rodut 
Uvity, employment, training, and education. Analvsis of econom olitical 
ind Social factors influencing public and private human resource poli 
€ spring 
36 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3 Burdetsk 
Formerly Labor Management Relations in the Put sect 
same as BAd 217 (Fall) 
242 Administration of State and Local Governments (3 Washingt! 
Examination of state and local eo ernmental structures and fu ns, the? 
Ice wi the federal system t venue their limitations, alf 
the alte ves available to encourage more effective administration to me 
public and private demands Fall and spring 
/45 Intergovernmental Relations Wa ngto? 
Assessment of the impacts and conse juences of changes in the administf 
t of tergovernmental policies and programs in the federa vstem 
Legislatio roles ind responsibilities of federa tate, regiona ind loc? 
systems are examined fron both theoretica ind practical vantage points 
46 Dynamics of Citizen Partic ipation in Administration (3 Taylor, Merge 
Review of the basi theory id nciples of democrac in the Americ?! 
system of governance si I the nature of participation in a 1ralistt 
SO cluding th teristics and d imics of citizen-based organi# 
tions. Explorat f ve methods or models which citizens ma 
ontribute to administration (Summer P 
248 Financing Local Government (3 Merg? 
Analysis of the theory d ict j ince i cal governments 
inciudes the financin I servi through municipal taxation. i ergovel® 
uf Í Dt inst and other revenue sources Review of lo@ 
expenditures as well as financial management practices SI 
249 Urban Public Policy (3 Washingto® 
Examination of selected n Micie d their effects on urba ireas ane 
vernments. Emphasis l limensions of urt syster id the! 
nship to the social, political, and economic context. Against W 
background of urban politics and administration ireas of health. educatio? 
welfare, manpower, transportation, and housing vill be addressed. (Spring 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3 Merget. P tsvad 
survey of the basic yncepts rinciple and practices OVE nmen@ 
lageting; interrelationship of pianning, programming. and bui 'eting the? 
role in the management process Fall and spring 
' Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3 Merge! 
Intensive 1 of the epts and pr ples of economic T plied “ 
he publ ect ind the analvtic tect jues used | overn t agencl® 
lor plann illocatin lr g arce resources in th« ple menté 
grams | pik nciude enent— I inal progra 
bu ict ind ) í " ! t Fa d ;pring 
) Public Financial Management Within Federal Agencies (3 Markha 
Intensive analvsi $ the concept rinciples, and general practices " 
nancial management wit! Iederal departments and agencies. fi ising OF 
the interrelationships of financi id pr am functions ind drawing on W 
several financial disciplines of budgeting, accounting ind auditing (Spring 
260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3 rolchit 
Impact of economic and T t pul polit formulation am 
implementatio Intensive a is ot analytical mative, and dec" 
sion-making model I the pi pro viti ii emphasis on the! 


"UBLIC ADMINISTRATION 423 


261 Policy Analysis in Public Administration Catron, Newcomer 
Current issues in public policy analysis. Conceptual problems encountered in 
policy analysis. The role and limits of analytic techniques in the develop- 
ment, implemer on, evaluation of public policy (Fall and spring) 
Public Program Evaluation (3 Newcomer 
l'heory and pract f pi m evaluation and evaluati earch. Explora- 

f e in evaluation, considering 
Examination of meth- 
inalysis, and dissemi- 


Catron 
using a case-study 
principally for M.P.A. 


Sherman 
oan is BAd 28K 


Procurement and Contracting (3 Sherman 


BAd 281 


2 Government Contract Administration (3 Sherman 
Same as BAd 282 
Pricing and Negotiation (3 Sherman 


ne as BAd 


Systems Procurement and Project Management (3 Sherman 
Same as BAd 285 
Field Problem Studies in Public Administration (3 Staff 
E h ar I internships on selected issues and aspects of 
] management problems 
public institutions. Open to 
ward the degree program and 
With the consent of the inter ord I Fall and spring) 
Public Program Management and Policy Implementation (3) Washington 
It nd I is in | lic administration; an 
economic, managerial, and 
c policies. Open only to 
serves as a capstone 
seminar the M.P.A. program rail an 
Spe ial Topics in Public Administration Staff 
“xperimental cour /ffering; v course topics and teaching methods. May 
ed o redit 
Telecommunication Administration Adams 
Human fact nmu t ations within a public organi 
tion. } ıl role in resear levelopment, and r i of telecommuni- 
catio A lisitions pr ss for maior systems ir deral agencies. Interna- 
tional tele nmu ition policies and controversies. Prerequisite: Mgt 244 or 
EE 251 or per 1 of in 
Research Methods Adams, Newcomer 
theory a and gathering, 
earch studies. Empha- 
y questions (Fall and 
Sprin 
) Statistic al Applications in Public Administration (3) Adams, Newcomer 
Us tatistii nputers, ar in research and im evaluations. 
pment of basic 
central tendency, 
assistance. Labora- 


Staff 


arch in Public Administration 
I imis- 


298 Directed Readings and Rese 

Supervised reading in selected nelas v thin public aa \istrati 
sion by permission of instructor. May be rept ited once tor redit 
Staff 


299 Thesis Seminar (3 
Examination ot thesis standards, research shilosophy, and methodology M 
pubiic administration 
100 Thesis Research Staff 
Fourth Group 
Fourth-group courses are [ rimarily for doctora! tudents and are offered as the jemand 
requires They are ypen to ther graduate stt 1 it the discretion f the d partment OF 
the instructor 
111-12 Seminar: Public Private Sector staff 
Institutions and Relationships (3-3 
An analysis and critiqu rnative theort s TOI lescribing 
understanding pre tr ature ns of American 
ublic and private in Problems slternatives fof 
ructuring blic and private institutiona meet the needs ol 
society 
323 Seminar: The Large and Complex Organization (3] Brown 
Unique problems f large, complex organizations publ private and mixed 
Emergit oncepts and theories. 5ele ted issues 
Merget, W ishingto? 


Public Administration and 
and Social Institutions 


rvised in-depth study of í yntemporary 


373 Seminar: 
American Political 


lected fields and@ 


literature in sei 


search methodology in public administration 


174 Seminar: Trends in Public Administration Theory Harmo? 


publié 


Survey f contemporary normative stemological issue | 
administration rv and practice yf the past ind present influ: 
ence of logical positivism behavi imanism, existentialism an? 

phenomenology 
177 Seminar: Social Action and Public Policy Catro? 
Interdisciplinary approach to 1 Hone of public policy, with tot us 0 
theoretical proble ms of social a Interrelation of theory nd practi 
Decision ind management à human actions í 
:91 Substance and Method: Current Topics and Research stab 
in Public Administration (3) , 
Doctoral students and public administration faculty present papers an? 
ngage liscourse based on recent reseal h or resear h in progress (F9 

ind spring 
:98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr sul 
Limited to students preparing! r the Doctor of Public Administratio gene? 
Mav be repeated for credit 

sil 


examination 
199 Dissertation Resear« h (arr.) ‘ 

Limited to Doctor oi Publ Administration candidates May be repeated 
credit 


— 


PUBLIC POLICY -GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Doctoral Committee on Public Policy 

A.V. Adams (Chairman) E. Berkowitz, C.J. Lange T.Z. Lavine, W.H Lewis, ].M Logsd? 
CE. Rice, C.T. Stewart, P L. Stewart 

alll 

»s offers interdisciplinary programs leading, 


The Graduate School of Arts and Science 
ind Doctor of Philosophy 
ne of five policy areas 
.lecommunicat | 

; to pul 


in the field of public policy 
env jronme 


the degrees of Master of Arts ¢ 
or 


s program allows students to co centrate in « 


philosophy and social policy, te 
tended for those wishing 


master < 
tal and resource poi 
policy, or women 


gerontology 


The doctoral progra 


v By 


academic 
Students may 
health policy 


Science and technol 


Master of Art 
under the Gr 
ments, « on 


Doctor jf Ph 
Stated unde; th 
Core ( urriculum 
Chosen fr 
Qualifying cor 
related to one 
following sta 
Completion of the 


201 Seminar 


231 Administrative I 
An exan 


reoulat ^ 
*egulation. Offered as the 
398 


I 


lion 


'99 Dissertation Research 


Limited 


ICAL SCIENCES—GR 


mmmitteo 
H Mttee on Radiological Sciences 
Cohn, W ENR -A pe 


The( 


Ce 
n, C. Paik 
Taduate « 

> program 


I 
t Radiology 
ants should hé 


al SCler 


Ci COE 
ints and recomn 


included two 

) 

lology, and one 
Mast 

Ments 

Tequire 

201, 


er of Scien 
Stated ur 
d for this 


220, 


Sos ecdieviue pianist eges ms 


RADIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


or policymaking careers, is concerned with policy research and analy 
in applied field of study in education policy, employment policy, 
ces and environmental policy, national security policy, and 


eral requirements stated 


specific concentration require- 


the general requirements 
luding (1) a pre-qualifying 
21 and one course 
examination; (3) a post- 
a minimum of 18 hours 
ment in two of the 
methods; and (6) 

paper 


Wirtz 

science perspective, 
measurement, sampling, data 
ggregate data), and second- 
arch methods 


Carrow 
Iministrative agencies and the 
p licies. Focus on the 
I e law-making func- 
rom each of the three major 
social action, and economic 
id w 


Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 


ophy general examina- 


Staff 
repeated for credit. 


ental program leading 


f Philosophy in the field of radiological 


mmittee whose members are drawn from the 


Chemistry, and Biological Sciences. 
pharmacy, or the 
degree appli- 
ite program must have 
cal chemistry, and general 


uired: the general require- 

The 40 semester hours 

Phyl 191; Stat 127; RSci 
RSci 299—300 


es—Required: the general 
Sciences. The program of 


RSci 201, 220, 221, 230, 


en 


ts may be më 


240, 241, and 250; Chem 235 à d 236; and Phar 203. The too! requir ment 
yy the satisfactory completio v approved course in statistics ther than Stat and 
ne foreign language or a COU! 1 cc iter programmin 
RADIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
201 Nuclear- and Radiochemistry 
An introduction to the structure of stter and radioactive decay Covel 
concepts ol radi active decay and growth teraction of radiation with 
matter, radiation detection and measurem« t. statistical considerations, trac 
ers in chemical applications radioactive decay processes and nucleg 
models 
220 Radiopharmaceutt als (3 
An introduction to the í hemistry and mechanism of action o! adiolabel? 
tracers used in clinical nuclear medicine, in luding the chemistry of tec hne 
tium, indium ind the halogens, an ] radiopharmaceuucais for specili orga? 
ind < il stem 5 ict 1 | ng, done [ nt narrow heart K iney ind live 
Preparation of Radiopharmaceuticals (1 
A laboratory ourse taught ı conjunction with RSci 220, invo ving the 
preparation of radiopharma eutical kits used in Ciini¢ al nuclear medicin® 
230 Radioimmunoassay (2) 
A review of the current sed in radioreceptor assay and radioi™ 
munoassa Topics 1 d 1 o ntisera preparation, separ ition 0 
bound from free antigen solid-phase antibody systems methods involvit 
labeled antibodies, extraction of hormones from physi 
ind automation 


logical fluids, and mathemati 


240 Chromatographic Techniques (3 " 
An introduction to separation sciences with emph on ser ration equill 
ects of separation, chrom 


transport, operat 
tion methods, disti lation, 8% 


ria, diffusion and mass 


togra haracteristics of individual separation 
hromatography, solvent extraction, 1 juid-liquid chr ymatograpl 
llization, ion-exchange separation processes liquid—solid ,dsorpti@ 
hromatography, and quality assurance 
241 Laboratory Chromatographic Techniques and Quality Assurance | 1) 
Laboratory to accompany RSci 240 
:0 Seminar in Radiopharmaceutic al Chemistry 
Invited lectur bv research groups ir radiopharmaceutica hemistry. i 
260 Special Topics in Radiological Sciences r st 
Selected aspects ot radi pharmaceutica hemist ( t t differ ich ti 
offered. Emphasis or the he t of radionuclid at Jo! 


the yurse is 
oncentration 


295 Reading and Resear h (arr.) 
Indepen lent study for stu ients 1 ur for the Master of Science deg 
299—300 Thesis Resear« h 
Fall and spring 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (ar! 


ing for the Doctor 


Limited to students prepai 
tions 
199 Dissertation Research (art 


CHEMISTRY 


Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) 


258 Synth 


PHYSIOLOGY 


191 Sele 
201 Phy 


AACOLOGY 
203 Fur 


260 Endocri 
269 Pharr 


76 Advan 


Ad\ ar 


BIOLOGY 


167 Radi ltic 
206 Seminar 


University p 
rofe 


rofessor 
AVJeSSOFS RG, J 
ASSO 

1 Citate Profe SSOI 
ASSOC tate 


Assistant P. 


Bac helor of Arts 
Must be fulfilled 


' Beneral rec 
tents should 
fy the requirem, 


athemati 


| W 


cc 


TO al si 
"Prequisite ce 
"Our rec 


]uired « 


ed cours 


recommend, 
'aduate progr 
8, Greek for the 


] 


nd Structure Determination in Organic Chemistry (3) 


ind Function (3) 


n Bio 


S.H. Nasr 
Yeide, ] 


AN r 
Altshuler 


Professorial Le turer E.S 


rofessor S.A. Quitslund 


ith a major in religion (departmental )—The following requirements 


juirements 1 under nbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

JI It the depart t visor I z courses to be taken to 

ints for meanin 

lences 

irses—6 s from among Re! 9, 10, 59, 60 

Ourses in 1 a) 6 semester hours in studies of cultures 
;lish (preferably a foreign li e), and (b) 6 semester hours 


philosopl j 


es in the major—30 semester hours, including at least 21 hours of 
lve of these hours must be chosen from one of the following 
Christianity nd n, Islam, and Judaism. Appropriate graduate 
ition advanced-level courses. The program 
and at least one course in each of the following areas: Hebrew 
tament, Eastern religions, Western rel 
Ourse (Rel 191) is availabl ligible students 
that students include the study of foreign languages in their 
am, incl g Hebrew for those specializing in Judaism and biblical 
se specializing in early Christianity (including the New Testament), 


selecte« 


in the 


in Hindu tradition 


French 


J 


} 
red: the genera 
rhe progran 


from upper 


rtium as detern 


or Germa W 


idy of religions 
two other religious traditions, including at least one Western tradition 


A re 


ickground in the st 


f stu 


ed by 


of th 


then 


ading 


pe rt 


noden 
eadint 
rew & 
field am 


gion 


f Bachelé 


lent degree. 1 
ilent: An! 


rts an 
t t least 
| v related fiel 


egre 
t ( t dej ree; (2) 
} " y wart f nterillt 
; the degree? 


through off-camp" 
School of Arts # 


xd course wor 
select” 


ind at ie 


University 
juivalent degree: — 
School of Arts 9 
ve of the 
ersities of i 
I iciuding | sequence Olam 
e Hindu tradition and one course in method in histor? 
st cover the following meth 
tradition and at ie 
ind à spec ial ^ 


i onsists of 24 hours of exclusi 


ind graduate ourses 


the Department of 


Examination mt 


itic comparisons between the Hindi 


iguage usually” 


; knowledge examination in a foreign la j 
"mesta 


q ed. and a student st take at least twi 


either Sanskrit 
— More « omplete iation regarding coi 
the program advil, rofessor A.J. Hiltebeitel 

Doct 


tor 


Dep 


Graduat 
includir 
early Christi 
History T 


First Group 


9 The Hebrew S« riptures 


naliities Fal 
The New Testament 
Study 
lomi 
and significance of the Gospe ind Epi 
Religion and the Human Search for Meaning 


relie fx 


lon in todav s ocle 


> : ` d hia 
Religion and Contemporary Social Issues (3 
Illumination of il prol | ref 


per 

UCial v ut I 1 eek 
Judaism: Iden 
Explora 


tities and Ideas 


1d 
and sn 
nd spr 


) Religions of the East 
Or 


and Spri 


Religions of the West and Near East (3 
istory eligion in the ar t 


Islam, in modern 


) 
Mitic: 


to the 


oup 


101 7 Or 
qneories in the Study of Religion 
eminar t 


tau 
ot differs 


teachin Study 


ptures 


deve 


of East Asia 


429 


RELIGION 


or Hindi in 30 hours of required courses for graduate 
's and requirements is available from 


fered in « ooperation 
nts stated under the 
1ust cover four fields, 
America and either 

' Department of 


Jones 
(Old Testament) with 
nstitutions, and outstanding 


Jones 
t occasion, purpose, 
oach, structure, 


Yeide 
ination of religious 
'chniques for maintain- 


Itshuler 
lassical and modern times; 


and background. (Fall 


Hiltebeitel 
istorical context of primitive 
ianism, and Shinto. (Fall 

Quitslund, Wallace 
Greece) and of Judaism, 
ents (Fall and 
ind Associated Faculty 

s of East Asian Lan- 

nal Science, History, 

ntegrated introduction 
(Spring) 


and 


Staff 
of Religion. Analysis 
pproached. Readings 

1 the development of the 


Quitslund 


Israel; cultural, economic, 


f lasting value in the prophetic 


104 The Life and Thought of Jesus Quitslum 


| 
f Comprehensive stud t the life and teaching t Jesus with critical attentiol 
l t es. Quest the 
i )5 The Life and Thought of Paul juitslund 
Back unds of ear Christi: first-cent elig iY cial condi 
} ti ffecti ead of t ind journey iul, Pauli 
i 07 Rabbinic Literature and Thought Altshuler 
Rea the Mis} fta. 1 ind lit | works 
| I i M [ litera in t il t duced 
| ind V 1 f I I 
Myth, Epic, and Novel Hiltebeitél 
} tel ' ' I r Hor 1Itiiral cio f eM 
[ 1 Europe B 1 Bal iditions 
Greek epii ind dram ja; te M ) Jost k Kafk Hesse i knef 
} | Early Post-Biblical Judaism A ltshulet 
f Historv of j from the time of +} j . tion of lerusalem 
| CI í the Mari fallen} MS | rev 
| srowth of sect 1 novements H i f nent ag: Rome context ol 
i astern and West tical rent e of nam rces. especially thé 
114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period (3 \ltshulef 
| Fro 0 CE throu 1 of rabbinic period. } is on religious responses? 
destruct f the Temple; apocalyptic thinking and revolt of Bar Cochb8 
| ibbinic and patriarchal responses to R in authority; Tannaitic and Amor 
| iic Judaism in Palestine and Babylonia; mystical and folk religion pheno 
(na preserved in art and terature 
15 Judaism in the Medieval World (3 A Itshulef 
! History of relations between Jews and non-Jews. Daily life and education & 
] the ord nary [ew ibbini i iW ind nterpretation of scripture Jewish 
| ph sophers ysti ect ind messian I [ its Fall 
116 Judaism After Emancipation A Itshulet 
lransforn n of community and beliefs among Jews beginning with calé 
lyst of politica nancipation. Responses to beginnings of n dernit} 
among Jews in Eur pe America, and Israel pring 
122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3 Yeide 
Nature and principles f Christia life a developed by the Christia? 
ymmunity; problems of personal ict; application to various soci 
! institution 
124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) Quitsluné 
Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern theol? 
gians and/or theological movement ich as process theology, liberation 
f theology 
! 126 Western Mysticism (3) Quitslum 
otudy of the phenomenon of religious experience ind of selected nvstics I? 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islan Fall 


yeidé 


ani 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for patient 4? 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) 


i 
physician. Cone ept ot the professional, the clergy’s role in healing religio? 
perspective on issues in medical ethics (Spring) ff 
137 The Land of Israel and the Growth of the W estern Religions (6) sta 
143 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Ancient World (3) Walla 
Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, philosophy 
mystery religions, and general religious life of the Grec o-Roman world to A” 
j 500 (Fall) 
] 
| 


Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3 
Christian id thought in tl 
philosoph 
Religious Curren 
Tr formation of We 
n end he Middle A 

Christianity from the Enlightenment to 
Change Christ ife id. th 
li rat 
Anth 


Sa 


" 
ropological Approaches to Religio 
me à nth 
Indian Philoso 
Indian 
vad Gita. B 
Hinduism 
Study 


devel; DI 


phy and Mysticism 


Mythologies of India 
The | f India 


ind g i ' 


I 
Buddhism 
Origin, de 
Its impact 


Islam 


- Symbolism in the History of Religions 


Rel 


amic Mysticism) 
> loundatio 
ment, 1 
of Sufism 
Persian 
and role in 
) AU 
Religion in 
Gr ] 


dev 


American Culture 


ous bodies and instituti 
'elopme 
5Cene 

Americ 
Relig 


(Fall 

an Judaism 
10us thou tht a 

thic and 
y Pora the He iust, far 

omen in Western Religion 
Historica] 
Women Ir 


di 

) 

theological 
! Judaism 


experience, (| 


ie 
f I 


sexual 
emale images 


Indi ind languages, and cor 

in Ea dualism, Reason, and Tradition 
“arly Modern Europe (3 

“ame as Eng]/F 

The 


Jasic 


2. VGer/Hist 183 and 
Thought of Martin Buber 
Principles | 


^ ying the Life 
or " 
Principles to all strata of life from inte 
realm 


under 


ts in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) 


ly and community dynamics. 


special 


aatas 


RELIGION 


Wallace 


mystics, saints, popes, and 


Wallace 


tity and destiny 


Wallace 
1 theology 


Existentialism (3 
t since 


1700 


n Simons, Wagner 
Hiltebeitel 
ishads, Bhaga- 


Hiltebeitel 
on historical 
ttention to 


Hiltebeitel 
holy men 
ult cosmology, 


and 


Hiltebeitel 
life and thought; 


Staff 


ht; its 


Hiltebeitel 
ns of the world; 


asr 

ion, its subsequent develop- 

ion. Doctrines and practices 

larly in Arabic and 

ical life and its state 

ion-IEslamic. (Fall) 

Wallace 

ns in relation to American culture, 
the temporary religious 


sott 

Itshuler 

contemporary Judaism. 

g responses to Israel, 
(Spring) 

Quitslund 

1 of the image and role of 

onsideration of the Biblical 

religious office, use of male and 


emphasis on 


rary issues 


Kenned 


Jospe 


of Dialogue and application of those 
personal relationships to the religious 


Third Group 


291-92 Readings and Research (3-3 


su 


)1 Senior Honors Thesis 
Required of and ope v to undergraduate honors candidates in relig 
Fall and ) 
10 Seminar: Biblical Studies | Jo 
Main problems of Biblical literary, historical ind theologica ism 
13 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity (3 ^ | cshi 
Selected topics 
16 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (1—A) (6) St 
217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (1—B) (6 Si 
218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (II-A) (6 5 
*219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (f 3 
222 Seminar: Ethics (3 ye 
Selected topics 
*223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3 ye 
*225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3 s 
235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) Quitsli 
leas selected developments since 180 


' leaders ind their id 


Importa 
' i p. 
doctrir spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenk ıl. Emphasis yn the% 
centun 
7? Seminar: Theological Analysis (3 Quitsl 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in % 
reas as Christology, ecclesiology, and death Fall) 
238 Seminar: Contemporary Judaism (3 A Its? 
Selected topics (Fal 
62 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) Hilteb 
Selected topi Spring) 
wall 


271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) 
iring the Colonial and early National peri 


Religious thought and life duri / 
273 Seminar: American Religious History Since 1830 (3) wal” 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present 1 

« $ 


Investigation of special problems Academic year) 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES E 
Professors J.W. Robb, J.A. Frey (Chairman), J.F. Burks 
ite Professors M.A.B. Coffland, P.G. Sáenz, G. Ludlow, 5 R. Barnett, I. Azab 


Thibault 


must be full 


Students should consult 


satistyil 


ta 
sta 


nt Professors G.P. Huvé ks TS Parr 

ict Assistant Pro rs A.« D'Agostino, C.A. Paul 
Bachelor of Arts with a field-of-study maj n (1) French language and literatu® 
sh language and literature, (3) Spanish-Ameri literature, or (4) any app% 
1 ! i 
ynbination selected from two of the prece ling fields The following require” 


led 
nigh 
The general requiremer ated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci 
t be take 


regarding courses to be 
ant 


1e departmental advisor 


equivalent 


ig the requirements tor me iningful initiation into the social sciences * 
natural and mathematical sciences T 
Prerequisite courses—Fren 1—2, 3—4, 9—10, or equiv lent; or Span 1-2, 3-4 9^ 
} 
a 
er Sessions at off« 


and medic 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 433 


3. Required introdu ry I : > . 1-92, or Span 51—52 or 
91-95 

4. Required 

; lere is no specific ram of re ired co ; id ho r, is expected to 
de " i 
emonstrate by passing a 
{ 

Omprehen proseminar is required as 


follows majors; Span 199-200 for 
Hispani 


'ster hours of 
g French or 


I (3) Spanish- 
in literature, or (4) an aj t f Spanish Spanish-American 
te field from this 


1001 of Arts and 
ipproved course work 
f the department, a 
ipproved course 


uired: the general 
There are four 
literature; and any 


ig fields in French 
rench option or 
of Education 


Pla 
ce > , 
2 ement Examination : A stude wł has n be T > vanced standing and 


ey n I Ile h inguage l ir school must take a 


it befor tration. Upon ny i he ex nation, assign- 
ide to the 


plac ement ex im 
ment is 


FRENCH 


"artment 


In Freng} al prerequisite: Fren 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all courses 
Ch 


from I 


Fren 9 1 al 
First Group 


‘~2 First ; Frey and Staff 


{ 


rr 
TT 


À yea 
Of Fren 2. ( ourse taugh 1 target langua ronu ion, conversation, 
reading. c "sition, grammar. Laboratorv fee ) per semester (Fren 1 
and 2 fall and spri 
4 Second-Year F rench } Frey and Staff 
year course redi wal ı degree at this University given on completion 
OI Fren. 4. Course i rget ] termediate conversation, 
compositio: mn read in extracts f French literature. Fren 3 
may be take n parately for 4 credit hours » the Schedule of Classes. 


Prerequisite actos 0 per semeste (Fren 3 and 4— 
fall and 


> Cre 


course; credit towar 1 degree at this Univer V gi n on completion 


Ting 

6 Se : ; 

' Second-Year F rench Frey and Staff 
Lecture (3 our scussion (3 hours). Intensive course that covers material 
of Fren 3—4 Prerequ : Grade of B or better in Fren 2 or departmental 


Placement Laboratory fee. $ (Fall and s 


SST SE 7 


Rame OER: 


9—10 Oral and Written French (3-3) D'Agostino and | 
communical 


Acquisition of oral and writing 
of studen 


Jifferent sections of the course are d 
the various schools; see the Schedule of Classes. Prerequisite Fren 
juivalent (Fren 9 and 10—fall and spring) 


49 French for Graduate Students (0 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations No acad! 


lit. Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours, plus University Ct 


3—3 Cofi 


tee (Fall and spring) 
1-52 Survey of French Literature 


Readings in French literature tron he Middle Ages to the present Lect 
ind informal discussion (Academic year) 

91-92 Analyse de texte (3-3 B 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism ipplication f principl 
explication de texte to selections from prost irama, and poetry from 
Rena etot resent \cademic year 


Second Group 


103 Oral French With Emphasis on Pronunciation (3 I 
The sounds of French; elements of phonetics. Exercises in reading 


conversation with attention to accent, rhythm, and intonation. Prerequ 


Fren 10 (Spring) 

108 Advanced French Grammar (3) 
Compositions, drills, dictations 
10 (Fall 


109-10 Advanced Oral and Written French (3-3 D'Agostino and 
} 


Readings and discussions based on Frenc h culture and civilization. Stu! 
jn stylistic devices. Oral reports 
compositions. Prerequ 


Thil 


Translations into French. Prerequisite: 


vocabulary and syntax with emphasis « 
emphasis on diction. Dictations, translations 
Fren 10 or equivalent Academic year 

111 Advanced French Conversation: The Language of | 
Government, Politics, and Economics (3) 

the press. (Sum 


Discussions and questions based on recent articles from ti 
D'Ago 


119—20 French Literature of the Middle Ages 

and the Renaissance (3—3 

Literary history and the development of ideas. Les í hansons dt 
1 didactic poetry; Rabelais, Monté 


geste, co 


literature, satire, the theater, lyric and 
La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts collateral readings (Academic y! 
121-22 17th-Century French Literature (3—3 


Drama, fiction, poetry, criticism, and philosophy in the Age of Classici 


(Academic year 


18th-Century French Literature Lu 
Fren 123: Study of tt i \ovelists and dramatists of the period. Fren 


N 
t3 
> 


The contribution of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau to Bu 


an and American thought of the perio | 


125-26 19th-Century French Literature (3—3) 
Poetry, drama, the novel, and criticism of the 19th century; emphas 
stylistic analysis Academic year 

127-28 20th-Century French Literature (3-3) Coffland, Thi 


Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to the present Chronological exal 


tion of authors and movements 
130 Correspondences Between Art and Literature (3) Thi 
Expression of common preoccupations 1n diverse media. Readings, s 
lectures, and informal discussions. Topic to be announ ed in the S« hed! 
Classes. May be repeated for credit (Summer) 
133 Seminar: French Literature (3) 
Topic to be announced in the S« hedule of 


(Spring) 


Classes. May be repeat? 


Third G 


151 Cinema and Literature 
i 


Interaction between 


tions to film and lite 
tor credit Summer 

183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in 
Early Modern Europe (3 


Same as Engl/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187 
200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major 
nd grour liscussions 
Requ ed of all majors. Conferences and grou} 
year 
sroup 
202 Thème et version (3 


213 Medieval French Literature 
214 Seminar: Special Topics in Medieval French Literature 
221 Spec ial Problems in 16th-< Century French Literature 


30 te Renaissance in E urope 
Stud f tk elop! t poetry of Italy, France, and Eng 
32 Theater in the 17th Century 
Survey of the f thea al ar and irama 
and rep 
234 17th-Century Prose Writers Es: 
Study of the novel, and philosophical writings of the Baroque 
periods Fal 
241 The Age of Enlightenme nt in Enteps 3 -— 
ìe contribut pt SOT s to the intellectual evolutior 
and Europe. Emphas n the relations among French, English 


thought Readings in English and French. Specific topics to 
the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for credit 
242 Seminar: The French Novel and Theater in the 18th Century ( 


terature; aesthetic theories and their apy 


es. Selected films and readings. May be re 


and Germar 


be announced ir 


Major 18th-centurv French novelists and dramatists and a comparisc 


their work wit} that of some English and German writers 


will 


Readings in English 


244 Special Problems in 18th-Century French Literature 3 
Topic to be ince t hedule of sses. May be re] 
(Spring 

253 Special Problems in 19th-Century French Literature (3) 
Topics to é inr i ed tł Schedule f Classes. May 
Credit T 

Soi renal Modern Period v 

Opic to | l in the Sche e of ( ses. M 


465 — ntury French Theater 


vant-garde in t t th and the 20th centuries (Fal 
266 
6 20th-Ce atury Frenc A Poetry 
Backgrou ` ey ent f etrv in the 20tł ntur 
texte approact 
27 
) Seminar in Literary History 
Topic to be ar inced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repe 
Same as Span 271 Ds scel 
:95 " "2 i » far 
dx Independent Reading and Research in French Literature (a 
For students prenarino far the Master of Arts degree. Ma 
credit Fa : 
300 


Thesis Research 
Fal nd 


yeated [or 


in Spanish, from Span 9 and above 


436 


Fourth Group 


George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance 8f 
18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central committee on which e 
mbe titutior epresented. Doctoral students enrolled ne of the Instit 
seminars are elig t ply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute Seminars are number 
301-12. Students wishing to register for thes: irses should consult the chairman of 

Department of Romance La lages and Literature 
01-12 Folger Institute Seminars (3 Su 
roy will be announced the Schedule of isses. May be repeated ™ 

credit provided the topic differs 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar: su 


Limited to students preparir 


for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami 
tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring / 

399 Dissertation Research (arr. ) sw 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
Fall and spring 


ITALIAN 


First Group 


1-2 First-Year Italian (4—4 Coffland and S 
Formerly 3 redits - 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on completi? 
of Ital 2. Course tau 


reading, composition, g 


vof 
language. Pronunciation, conversati? 


immar. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Aca 
mic year) i 
3—4 Second-Year Italian (3-3) Coffland and sw 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on « ompleti? 
of Ital 4. Course taught in target language. Conversation, compositi? 
grammar; reading of modern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civ ilizatio® 


j 

Prerequisite: Ital 1-2. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester Academic y» 
9—10 Oral and Written Italian (3—3) Coffland and SV 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor (Acade™ 


vear) 
veal 


Third Group 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (ari 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy deg” 
May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 


PORTUGUESE 


First Group 


k . Stu 
2 First-Year Portuguese (4—4 y 
A year course redit toward a degree at this University given on comple" 


) atit 
$ Port 2. Course taught in target language. Pronunciation, conversa ie 
(Act 


Roe 


reading composition, grammar. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester 
mic year) 
31—32 Intensive Portuguese (3—3) 


Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language 


SPANISH 


1 " 
Departmental prerequisite: Span 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all cou 


First-Year Spanish (3—3 nett and Staff 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on completion 
of Span 2. Course tau in target language. Pronunciation, conversation, 
reading, composition, grammar. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Span 1 
and 2—fall and spring 
Second-Year Spanish (3-3 Parry and Staff 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this 1 ersity given on completion 
urse t ht ir | )onversa composition, 
iterature. Span 3 may be taken 
separate] ; i hoi ceo t í le of Classes Prerequisite: Span 
1-2. Labor fet )0 I nester Span 3 and 4—fall and 
Spring 
Second-Year Spanish (6 Parry and Staff 
Lecture (3 hours). discus 3 hours). Intensive course that covers material 
of Span 3-4 Prerequis rade of B or better in Span 2 or departmental 
placement Laboratory fee, $30 Spring 
Oral and Written Spanish (3-3 Séenz and Staff 
Acquisition of oral and writing skills requisite for effective communication. 
Different sections of the « ourse are designed to meet the needs of students in 
the various s hools; see the Schedule of Classes. Prerequisite: Span 4 or 
equivalent (Span 9 and 10—fal i spring 
^ Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) Sáenz and Staff 
Intensive, acce lerated course that covers the material of Span 9—10. 
(Fall and spring) 
Prensa y Cultura: Intensive Spanish Conversation (3) Azar 
Intensive onversation organized around specific contemporary topics; illus- 
trated by periodical material, films, and interviews (Summer) 
Spanish for Graduate Students (0 Hicks 
1g for reading examinations. No academic 


credit. Tuition is « harged at the rate of 3 credit hours, plus University Center 


ee 
S 
Social 


ror graduate stuc ts preparir 


Fall and spring) 
y of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3-3) rnett, Pauley 
artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. Lectures, 
à ecitations, and informal discussions (Academic year) 
? Explicación extos (3—3) Sáenz 
Analytical introduc tion to Spanish and Spanish-American literature. Method 
emonstrated and practic ed on selected passages. (Academic year) 


reading 


103 Spanish Phonetics and Pronunciation (3) Parry 
ntensive study of the sound structure of Spanish. Elements of articulatory 
Phonetics, phonetic symbolism, and transcription. Exercises in reading and 
Conversatior with particular attention to the sound shape of vowels and 


co j 2" 
nsonants as well as stress, rhythm, and intonation Prerequisite: oral 


roficie > ] 
Proficiency in Spanish at the level of 10 (Summer) 


Ddvanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) ^" Sáenz 
pment of writing and speaking skills. Emphasis on diction, grammar, 

Move Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent (Academic year) 

“edieval Spanish Literature (3-3) Azar 

Pc Af enre of the literature of the Middle Ages 

Span "s ; A ture of the Golden Age (3-3) Azar 

C *1: Poetry and drama. Span 122: Prose (Academic year) 

TI antes: Don Quijote (3—3) pe 

à Mo. Quijote and the novel as a literary genre: reality and fiction. 
as Spanish Literature (3-3) : Barnett 
text Por (y l drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of 
S, collateral readings, lectures on literature and history. 


—  — — —— — 


Pr St 


reading 


19th-C 


151-52 The Spanish-American Novel (3 


poetry, and dram 


ecturt Oo 


entury Spanish 
)f Romantic 


ç ne 


iterature 


heater 


an 


ind Real 


28 Contemporary Spanish Literature 
f the 20th century. Class analysis of texts, collat 


Sáe 


| history Academic year) 
Bar? 
st theater of Spain during the ninetet 


j Ro 


Development of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures lateral readiif 

and class analysis of texts A 

55-56 Spanish-American Literature to 1880 (3—3) Ro 

Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the latte: part of! 

ith centi Lectures, collateral readings, reports, and class analysis 
important works 

15 8 Spanish-American Literature Since 1880 (3 Re 


Literature 


Lecture 


199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Hispanic 


OI spanisi 


s, collateral re 


i meri 


Language and Literatures 


Rec 


year 


Third Group 


215 Seminar: Medieval Language and Literature (3) 
221 Seminar: Cervantes’ Don Quijote (3) 


ric thé 


]uire« 


1 OF ail major 


tes literary ex 


ervantinas a 


1880 to th« wy per 
' Y 
rts, and class analysis of important WO? 


j$ 


trom contempor 


Jarnett anc 


(Acade 


8 
A 


Juijote and its relations with the ol 


i iter? 
s different modes of representing reality in litef 


224 Seminar: La Celestina (3 


l'opic 


repeate 


231 Seminar: 18th-Century Spanish Writers (3 


Sl bseql 


242 Special Problems in 19th-Century Spanish Literature 


244 Semina 
Develor 
work 
16 Semina 
| 


Ideolog 


248 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Century 


) Semina 


í ‘OSE 


r: Works of Unan 


: I 
1 Semina 


Immer 


2 Special 


jeve 


Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3 


fall—16th-centi 


d tor credit pro 


ind analysis 


lit " 
lent literary mi 


Cy 


nnounced 


iry iiterat 


vided the 


of principal 


)vements 


h R 


r: Naturalism and the Sp 


yment of Natura 


of Pardo Bazán 


r: Works of Ga 


` i of 
al 1 St 


inalysi aur 


r: Novecentismo y Literatura de Entreguerras (3 


writer ite 


f the thous 


itary On the texts 


Problems in Post-Civil War Spanish Literature (3 


} ' | 
d t ) 


Poetic trends studied 


MA 
Modern 


Clarin, B 
Idés (3 


nost s 


ire; spring—17th-century literature. M 


topic differs 


6 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden-Age Literature (3—3 


vanish Novel 
19th centurv Spain Analvs 


(Alternate acader 


F 
authors and works; relationships * 
Si 


isses. May be repeated for cred 
3) Bar? 


is of epresentil 


1S( bánez, an thers 
Bar 
hip of Galdós’ works to lif 
jun century i 
sae 
int poets from 1898 to the presentes 


expression (spi 


and new torms of 


ectuailsSimn al 
T 
uno and Ortega y Gasset (3 r 


namuno and Urtega y Gasset; 


selec 


analysis 

sie 
ince 1939. May be repeated fon d? 
Ro 


from , 


ted poets and groups of poets 
ind Vanguardists to the present. 


E a en r a aa IES mnt ter rum TOUT 


SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 439 


95 Seminar: Studies in 20th-C y Spanish-American Theater (3) Robb 
Trends in mo ais theater with emphasis on Mexico, Central America, Puerto 
Rico, Cl and the Rio de la Plata area 

56 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) Robb 
Study of tl gence and development of the “New Mexican Narrative" 
through t 1 cs ñez, Rulfo, Arreola, Fuentes, Leñero, and others. 

261 Seminar: Studies in the Spanish-/ rih an Short Story Rob 
and Essay 
The S American short story nd 'ssay as artistic forms; selected 
mod storv writer ] essav Fall) 

264 Seminz ir: Studies in Recent Spanish- Annette an Fiction (3) Robb 

The “New S -Am n Nar >" studied in the novels and short 

stories oy Casare ázar, Vargas Llosa, García Márquez, 
Carp ier, Cabrera Infa i I 

Seminar: Alfonso Reyes: Essayist, Poet, Narrator (3 Robb 
b A Study of the vari ‘ rose é tic works of Alfonso Reyes (Spring) 
270 Seminar in Literary History Staff 


l'opic to be announced in Schedule of Classes y be repeated for credit. 
Same 


266 


‘ aii 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin-/ America an Civilization (3) Staff 
Same is Anth/Econ/Geog/Hist 287 ind PSc 285 : 
295 Inde 'Pendent Reading d Research in Spanish and Staff 
Spanish-American Literature (arr.) 4 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repeated for 
credit (I ill and ri 
is Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring 


Fourth Group 


299-309 * 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
ted to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
- May be re peated for credit (Fall and spring) 
'rtation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of P hilosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(F all and sp 


-anguages and Literatures. 


and Literatures. 


PROGRAM —— PNA OR: fr 


TOfessors H Nashman, N.C. Garner, G.J. Povar, P.M. Palmer, H.B. Wagner 
“S0rdinator) 


'Structor P. Aron 


15 
: 3 rban Legal Services (6) Aron 


"ield work combi: ned with academic study of major concepts and issues 
seo g the urban legal system. Field placements (16-20 hours per week) 
appropriate law-related organizations. Admission by permission of in- 
structor (Fall and spring 
2 ? Issues in Education and Human Services (6) Nashman 

:xploration of the effects of education on society and vice versa; opportuni- 


ties for e Xperience, study, and service (16—20 hours per week) in public, 


me a 


private, museum, hospital, and community edu ation centers. Admission® 


permission of instructor Fall and spring) 

153 Issues in American Health Care (3 or 6) Pov 
Field work combined with academic study of present ri an health o£ 
system and its problems: cost, quality of care ve. ry of health care, ethi@ 
issues, health education, consumer Issues, etc. Field placements (162 
hours per week) in appropriate health-related activities. Admission 
permission of instructor Fall) 


154 Independent Study (3 or 6 Wagn 


Field work combined with a« ademic study, involving field placements 8i 
k 


omplementary academic program of studv under the supervision of® 
ippropriate faculty member. Students must "contract" with the agency, Ù 


faculty member he Service-Learning Program Admission by permissi 
f instructor ill and spring) 
155 Issues in Managing the Arts (6 Garmi 


studies in tf 


pose and operation of the arts organizations in Washingt? 
Weekly seminars and piacement in an internship in an arts organization (1® 
ussion topics focus on the process of ¢ ommunicalié 
ie public, the government, and the business communi 
Open to students with a demonstrated interest in the arts and the maturity" 


perform in a responsible position in an arts organization (Spring) 4 
156 InterFuture: Independent Study Abroad 15) Nim? 
“omparative research in the U.S. and one or two other « untries included! 
the InterFuture pr n Future holars are selected on the basis? 
icademic record and aptitude for independent research in 1 foreign envi? 
nent. Enrollment limited to SPIA juniors (Spring) 1 
159 Women and Public Policy (6 Palm 
bi ith academic study of policy issues affe ting womb! 
20 hours per week) in local and national womel 
work to influence public policy. Admission by pe rmissi? 

of instructor (Fall and spring 


700 SERIES—COURSES IN GENERAL AND M" c—À A 


Three sets of course numbers have bee n designated to identify new courses sponsored! 


this program in Columbian C« 1001 of Education and Human Developme 
the School of I eering and nce, the School f Government and Busini 


Administration, the Graduate Scl f Arts and Sciences, the Scho | of Medicine 8^ 
le } c t 


Health Science the National Center, and the School of Public and Internation 
Affairs 
'01 (General Studies) 
1 (Interd plinary Studies) 
Js (1 Profe T 
)0 Series course lange Irequently; interested students should consult the Schedi 
ff Cla s for the cu it semester. The courses are listed with the other offerings ' 
participating departments; course descriptions appear in the section on the 700 serie 
Ihe 701 number designates cour taught by individual faculty members 


n 
explore topics not normally inc luded in departmental pres E or utilize insight’ # 
methods from disciplines in addition 


to those usually identified with the sponsorin 
department. The 721 number designates courses in which faculty from two oF oy 
departments investigate a topic of mutual nindémis interest. Courses numbered in P 
70s are taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. : 
program is coordinated by the Assistant Vice President for Admissions and Stu? 
Records 


SINO-SOVIET STUDIES —_— 


See Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


ES 
RATUR 
SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LIT! 


Professo; l x k ' ! 
ssoi late Pry M 
Assistant ] 
Assistant t € na E: 
Bachelor of 1 í 1 ] 
Bachelor / 
departm. nta tn 
Í The gene f E 
€ X pt 
2 Prerequi« te p 
91-92 
3. Required f 
I > t 
Field.of tud h t 
have a good ) : ^ eq t in 4 ; 
Structure W : the à 3 k in the 
Major examinat loni í 
Proseminar to ass " 1 t t i " 
Departm, ntal t Culture - 4 
ol Slavic l ( hosen 
H 
1—6 hi ; 
R 
1 I u 
| j i 
à at } 
f At 
€ F: » - 
V t ^ | t 
t ‘ , well as a gene y 1 
) aS x al 
+} te ciis ( vi ; 
t K 
1 t ure \ 
t , " , ive 
IS re I . inguag t-group la 
i S | first-g 
the Major examinat j t C f - i» cadi 
| Ve 1 gr $ à 
A Student wh Val " rs of secon , € 
T : 1S 
Passing a to 6 seme 
E 5 R sia 1 r al 
£g versit ; 
t Art vau d I nust pass a 
i t Bachelor oi AI a language = R 
t ruga ntration in nowledge of erz- 
: ; } 1 ust have a ^ s 
ud ; and € 
- the 
e ex - his g 
vith Ru n k ; tion 
ta e w "V g ra xaminatic 
I ture 1 ntrance exi j 
1 literature j i nguage entra 1 
> tor : n langua 
à I S y T in i te Sche = 
A Russian Kuss h, Germa 
acquaintance with Ru ted } JESSIE ler the Grac z 1 in Fren tior 
x tra t Uy " le u on in | natio 
: ien tated un minati -— é 
\USsiar language aS dt t UGU ledge examir ency exi . 
, á quiremen ig knowledg Jp nr sce hensive 
Required the general re iss a reading k i nguage M ter's Cor 
t pass ar Russial aster 
Sciences, AJ], lidates mus 1; a Ru ind a M 
or a ‘se EIN ther than Russie urse w rk plus a 
Tas avi language I rs of cx E " 
mester hou ts are roved cour rse wor 
Upon Completion t 15 sem ^ equirements à hours of appr proved coursé 
nal specifi nasi: i sof ani 
“amination Additional peci 24 seme ter hours of aj 
: Russian | semes 
Con, €ntration in Hussiai : hours! or 30 
thesis (equivalent to 6 semeste 
Without 


f these 
faction of 

> atistac 

table for the s 

eptaDi 

s are act ; 

Ourse 

T wing COL 

The tolk 


i M M 


wht 


ment 


ment examination before 


290, 295; 8 
nember. 


erature: 24 semester hours of approved course work pli 


€ € t ter hour Ir 30 semester hours of approved course We 
th« Ci t include Slav 212-13 and at least 18 hours of literati 

f Art Educatit ind Humar evelopment with a teaching field 
requisite: the education curriculum; required: the Russian ption and! 

siona tated under the School of Education and Hum evelopment 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 


es t ontinut n llege the language begu In hi$ 


zh school must tak 
registration. Upon « ompletion of the examination, ass? 
the appropriate cours 


; made 


First Group 


91 


' First-Year Russian (3—3 Mill 


f le u lament ot grammar and pronunciation Slav f' 
Dr juisite to Slav 2. Laboratorv fee. $30 per se ster Academic ye 
3—4 Second-Year Russian (3-3 Mill 
ntermediate irse in Russian language Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 122! 
two years of high school Russian Prerequisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. Laboral 

fee, $30 per semester (Academic year 
6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6 Thompson and Sti 
Classroom (7 I aboratory (1 hour). Beginners' intensive « yurse in? 
fundamentals of Russi Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav or 5 Laboratory ™ 

$30 per semester Academic year 


Third-Year Russian 3) or (6—6 Miller, Rol 


Fractice in reading, writ speaking, and listening on a third-vear le 
Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, or permission I instructor. Students receive 3 cn E 
ach semester unless they elect to take the course on an intensive basis" 
which 6 credits can be earned, with an additional three hours per week’ 
practice 1 language KILIS (Academic year T 
32 Elementary Polish (3—3 E 
Beginners' course in the fundamentals of grammar and pronunciat? 
Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $30 P 
semester. Offered if enrollment is sufficient | 
12 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3 SY 
Beginners’ course 1 the fundamental $ grammar and pronunciati@ 
Prerequisite to Slav 42: Slav 41 or equivalent. Offered if enrollment 
sufficient i 
17 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) SU 
For undergraduate and graduate students with | ttle or no Russian who We 
t ICquir id kn It anguage Ne academii credit f 
;raduat tudents Summer f 
t9 Russian Reading (3 sr 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations”, 
academic credit for graduate students Prerequisite: Slav 47 or equivale 
(Summer) b 
32 Elementary Bulgarian (3—3 Mos 
Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation Prered? 
" 
Ite to Slav 52: Slav 51 or equivalent. Laboratorv fee $30 per seme? 
Offered if enrollment is sufficient l 
Soviet Civilization (3 oikhov% 
Survey | the Soviet Union’s past and present devel pment Lectu!” 
discussion, visual aids—in English (Fall) Mos" 
2 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3 li 


19 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas during the 
ind early 20th centuries n Englisl Acad 


year 


ERATURES 


Second Group 


101 


2 Readings in the Soviet Press (3—3) Ficks 
Representative re ; and tr ation of Soviet periodicals and current 
publicati. 1 social scier -rerequisite av 4, 6, 49, or permission of 

ruct 
Scientific Russian (3 Ficks 
Representative readings in tl or fields of Russian contemporary scien- 
IC literature. Prerequisite: Sla 4 r permissi of instructor 
Fourth-Year Russian Robin 
Pract iding, writing, speaking, and lis on a fourth-year level. 
Prereqi t v 10 or n of instructor Academic year) 


Special Problems in Russian (3 Staff 

Stud t ted areas of Russian langu with emphasis on practical use. 

Pr eq W ear $ Russia r pe sion ot instructor 

Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist (3 Natov 

Sources and development of Dostoevslk 1 ophical, religious, and 

aesthetic ideas. His inf ce on Russian and 'stern literature. Lectures, 

discussi 1 report n Er 1 

Readings in 19th-Century Russian Prose (3 Rowe 

Readin f repr prose te f the 19th century—in Russian. 

Prerequisite Slav 4 or yr equivalen | 

? Readings in 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3 Rowe 
Reading oí res ve lvric r of the 19th century—in Russian. 
Prerequ ite: Slav 40 Spring, odd years) 

The Russian Novel (3—3 Moser 
St f res: ve novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in English. 
Readings in 20th-Century Prose and Poetry Rowe 
Reading liscussion of representative ind poetry of the 20th 
Century i Russian. Prerequisite 4 or 6, or equivalent (Fall, odd 

years) 
Russian Drama (3 Natov 
Readings of } representative plays of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Reports and s discussion—in Russian Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or 
equivalent pring, even vears 
Russian W riters (3—3 Staff 
'eading cussion of works of outstanding Russian writers of the 19th 
and 20th cen in English 
Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works (3) Rowe 
Evoluti Ix losoy al ideas. Tolstoy's impact on 
Russian liter itur id society. Lectures, reports, and classroom analysis of 
us major work n 

ussian Culture (3—3 Olkhovsky 
Survey of Russ ultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres- 
ent—in Er Lectures, discussion, reports (Academic year) 
Modern Russian Literature from the Natov 
Revolution to World War II (3 
Basic th« CES ; figures of the 1920s and 1930s. The impact 


of the revolution and civil nv rs and literature. Lectures, discus- 
$10ns I 


eports in 


Modern Russian Literature from World War II to the Present (3) Natov 
Literature i; warti i ar years. The “thaws,” new generation of 
Writers, and 1 nds in 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s. Lectures, 


sions )OT 


discu I s—in Eng 

The Russian Short Story (3 and 
Bivalepessut-of te Russian short stor ce 1800. Lectures, reports, and 
class discussion in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 9—10 or equivalent 

(Spring, odd 


tne ———— o 


444 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3—3) Sta 


Conferences and group discussions 


Third Group 


211 Russian Phonology 


Linguistic analys 


1 


s of tt 


(Academic vear 


Robi! 


1e phonology of standard contemporary Russian. # 


appropriate knowledge of Russian is required 


212 Russian Syntax I (3) 
Linguistic analysis 
Lectures, discussi 


l'homps? 


«af 
f the verb system of standard contemporary Russie! 


213 Russian Syntax II (3) 


Linguistic analysis of 


Russi in. Le 
ourvey of mode 


a Foreign | 


Ign ianguage 


teaching. Prerequisite 


Russian Historical Grammar (3 


n, independent research 


V 


tures, discussion independent research 


214 Methodology of Teac hing Russian (3) 


(Fall) 
l'homps? 
problems in standard contemporé 
Spring 
l'homps? 


in Russian 


arious syntactic 


in Russian 


10ds, techniques, and materials for teaching Russian? 


Examination of textbooks, classroom observation 


practi@ 


18 semester hours of Russian language 


Robi? 


An analy Xf the historical development of Russian phonology, morph® 
ogy, and syntax. An appropriate knowledge of Russian is required (ral 
dd year: i 
218 History of the Russian Literary Language (3 Most 
rhe development of the norms of the Russian literary language from earli@ 
times to the present. An ippropriate knowledge of Russian is required 


»pring, even years 


220 Russian Stylistics (3) 


Nato! 

Analysis of various styles of « ontemporary Russian from the point of vieW? 

vocabulary and structur in Russian Spring, odd years) ; 

224 Russian Literature to 1800 (3 Mos? 

ourvey of Ru in literature from the earliest times to the end of the 180 
entury. Appropriate knowledge of Russian required 

225 Pushkin and the Poets of his Time | 3) Nato! 


Pushkin's predecesso 


Pushkin’s oetic trad 


p t » iT r 
rra Ce 1n or 


10 or t lent 


242 Advanced Spoken Russian 


Advanced practice in t 


or equivalen 


254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860s (3 


D on of literary 


Appropriate k ut 


255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th-Century Russian Literature 


Study of representati 


Russiar Fall 


rs 


241 Russian-English Oral Translation (3 


l 


Seminar: The 19th-Centu 


Reading and analys 
entury (Dostoevski 


years 


290 Special Topics in Russian (3) 


topics in Russian liter 


Independent Reading and Research arr 


tude repa l 


credit Fall and spr 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3 
Fall and ! 


d: 


1 


selected examples of the Russ an novel of the 


i; Lermontov, the heir " 


Pushkin's poetry and dr: 


(Fall 


l odd years 


l'homps?" 


ìl translation from Russian into English. Pre requisite: Slav 1% 


Robi? 


i 
` ; . - » 
poken Russian language Prerequisite: Slav 109 


Most 
in Russia of the 18605 


1 intallart 
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Russian required opring, odd years) f 
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1900; their artistic and social val 


rs 2 n 
ry Novel Nato 
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Doctor of Phil ysophy in the field of sociology Required: the general requirement 
stated underthe Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Students must « omplete from 30 
to 36 semester hours of graduate course work and from 12 to 18 semester hours 0l 
dissertation research, for a total of 48 hours beyond the master's degree. Students must 
include in their program of study Soc 230, 231, and another approved social research 
methods course; Soc 332; and 6 semester hours of graduate course work in sox iological 
theory and in two substantive specialties, at least one of which must be chosen from 
among those offered by the Department of Sociology—criminology/deviance, occup# 
tions/organizations, health policy/medical sociology, and social inequality/aging/gendér 
Students must satisfactorily complete the General Examination in sociological theory 
social research methods, and two substantive specialties. Students must also fulfill thé 
tool requirement by taking any two of the following options: a reading knowledgf 
examination in one foreign language, the quantitative tool option, Libr 49, or the gradual. 


course work option 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all sociology courses except S66 
181 
181 


First Group 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) Staf 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and personality; 
impact of groups and institutions on man’s social behavior (Fall an 
spring) 

2 Major Social Issues (3) staf 
Critical examination of selected social issues in contemporary America? 
society (Fall and spring) 

100 Major Sociological Perspectives (3) Lengermann, Wallace 


An examination of the development and contemporary content of the majo 
theoretical perspectives guiding sociological work. Theories include func 
tionalism, exchange theory, critical theory, conflict theory, symbolic intera 
tionism, and phenomenology. Prerequisite: Soc 1 (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Development of Social Thought (3) Lengerman? 
An exploration of the emergence and growth of sociology from 1800 to 1930. 
with emphasis on the elaboration of sociological concepts and theories. 
(Fall) 

102 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallace, Lengerrnan? 
(Formerly Soc 149) 

Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, both EW% 
pean and American; evaluation of scientific contributions of each scho9* 
Prerequisite: Soc 101 (Spring) 

120 Sociology and Public Policy (3) suf 
Introduction to concepts, theory, and research illustrating the application 
the sociological perspective to public policy f 

122 Selected Cases in Policy Analysis (3) Sta 
Sociological analysis of topical issues in public policy (e.g., educatio? 


health, energy, welfare) 
124 Medical Sociology (3) Stewart, Brow? 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of phys! 
and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medical organ! 
tions, problems of delivery of health care services (Fall) i 
125 Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace, be 
An analysis of the relationships between religion and society. Topics inclu 
the emergence of uniquely American religious forms such as civil religio 
and cultic groups (Fall, odd vears) aff 
126 Urban Sociology (3) st 
he sociological dynamics of the city and of urban growth in the Unit 


MFU Ep AMU een 


SOCIOLOGY 447 


States; urban conflict, class conflict, and racism; problems of urban decay, 
crime and deviance, political competition, and revolt. (Fall) 

127 Population Problems (3) Stewart 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
Population policies—eugenics and birth control. (Fall) 

129 Race and Minority Groups (3) Stephens, Tuch 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society, 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis of 

1 the phenomenon of prejudice. (Spring) 

130 Class, Status, and Power (3) Stephens, Brown 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participat 
education, and sox ial mobility in American society; international compari- 

44 Ons; analysis of public policies that affect these distributions. (Fall) 

132 The Family in Modern Society (3) Stephens 
An examination of the stages of family life: birth, childhood, premarital 
relationships, marriage and sex roles in marriage, retirement and old age. 
Special emphasis on development and maintenance of interpersonal rela- 

_ tions. 'all) 

133 Socialization and the Life Cycle (3) Tropea, Wallace 
Sociological approaches to the learning of cultural values and behavior from 
Childhood through adolescence and adulthood. Emphasis on the relationship 
Of soc ialization to selected groups, institutions, social control, and change. 

.. (Spring) 

134 Violence and the Family (3) Tropea 
“OMparative approach to status, power, force, and violence in family sys- 
tems, Analysis of devaluation of family relations. Critical survey of explana- 

ua lions of viole nce ind responses made to it. (Fall) : 

5 Youth and Delinquency (3) Courtless, Tropea 
Analysis of historical, economic, and social conditions affec ting both difficul- 


ties in so, ializing youth and the evolution of the state's formal system 
136 Contro] (Spring) 

36 Criminology (3) Tropea, Courtless 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and operation 
- rimina] law and various social and legal institutions in urban society. 

ail) 
Sociology of Law (3) Courtless, Tropea 

„aw as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Special emphasis 
IS placed on study of the sources of and challenges to the legitimacy of 
aw, (Fall) 

Deviance and Control (3) Tropea, Courtless 
Analysis of the development of primary deviance through processes of 
socialization; analysis of the creation of sec ondary deviance through collec- 


tive definitions and responses within various historical, political, and social 
Contexts i 


137 


x (Spring) 

Social Research Methods (3) Tuch 
Introduction to basic research methods in sociology. Topics include research 
design. sampling, measurement, and elementary data analysis via computer 
application (Fall 

Advanced Research Methods (3) Tuch 
‘ntinuation of Soc 140. Examination of a range of topics in the statistical 
analysis of soc iological data, with a strong emphasis on computer applica- 
tions Prerequisite: Soc 140 (Spring) 

Social Movements (3) Stephens 
zeneral survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, panics, riots, 
Social movements c.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, develop- 
Ment, and decay of sox ial movements and social revolutions (Spring) 


-——— ee 


Field Experience in Criminal Justice (9) Courtless, Tro} 
Formerly Field Experience in Sociology 
| Experientially based learning of the administration of justice through fi 
ements in legislative and policymaking domains and in institutions 
ivenile and criminal justice ademic evaluation predicated on inde? 
lent reading esea journals, and seminar parti: ipation. Sixteen hou? 
field w ind four hours of seminar required weekly. Admission 
| permission of criminal justice advisors Fall, spring, and summer) 
52 F ield E xperience e in Sociology (9) (St 
j F nerly 6 credit 
| Development of a comprehensive perspective and applied skills in selec! 
BN social systems through seminars, readings, research. and field placem? 
| Requires 16 hours of field work weekly Recommended for juniors : 
seniors. Open to all but majors in criminal justice. Topics include heal 
] iging, and family. Prerequisite: Soc 1 (Fall or spring) 
i 155 Gender Roles and Socialization (3) Wallace, Lengerm™ 
i The roles of women and men from social structural and social psy holog 
f perspectives. Analysis of gender roles in the work force gender contre 
j social structur ind how gender roles influence personal identity (P 
| 160 Death and Dving: A Sociological Perspective (3) Brown Stew 
j Processes of death and dying examined from cross-cultural and nat 
perspectives considerations of terminal care, abortion, ™ 
der, funeral customs, genocide, and the depiction of death in literature? 
philosophy Spring ‘ 
181 Major Social Processes (3) s 
| Analysis and examination of various processes in society of general im? 
the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization, 5% 
ypic chi each semester; may be repeated for credit. Admis*" 
sion of instructor (I ind spring) q 
191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3 E 
| Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field 
sociology. Required for all sociology major Fall and spring " 
195 Research (1, 2, or 3 j 
Independent study and special projects. Open only to selectéd unde »rgrad!' 
students with promising academic records. Before stude nts are permitte? 
register tor Soc 195, they must submit a written proposal of their ple in of s? 
for the ay oval of the staff member of the department who will be dire 
the research (Fall and 
Third Group 
SU 
| 203 Social Organization (3 vig 
Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives. An examinali0 
y a al studies that utilize different theoretica perspectives Recomme 
| tudent Ier d ) logy as ipporting field (Fall 


Le singer 


Soc al thec the relatio f pol tics to t wider sot ial SYS 
Emphasis on cepts of powe lenatic deolo; political stab! 
onflict, and chan ail 
20 Seminar ee of Religion (3 Wallace; k^ 
Analysis of theoretica | and empirical approachs to the sti of religio? 
ocial haiti’ n. Both classical contemporary contributions wi 
exi ied. A g the toy ire secularization, new re 
and modes of religious organization opring í 
| Theories of Social Change (3 o 
Revie Xf sociological i n modernity—its emergence in the? 
T ; full 


rld societies 


230 Sociological Resear h Methods 


Systematic irvey sociologica 
literature in tl area. Recommen 
ate course research tec! es. Pre 


research 


231 Seminar: Advanced Resear ch Met hods J 


Intensive tudy and evaluation of a 
and of new developments in the met 
Sor 


10, Stat 105, or equivalen 
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Practical pplication ot data colle 


empirically grounded thet 
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Soc Ti 


political, sox nd tur h 
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Developn * 
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Intensive « xaminat nd evaiuat 


requisite: Soc 238 opri 


440 Sociology of Work and Oc upations 
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ind business: examir 
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2 Seminar Medical Sociology 
Sociolog 
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Systemati 
research nf 
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263 Seminar: Law and Society (3 Courtle$ 
jn the 


lected problem | law as an instrume! t social | 


il decision-making processe Summer 


Courtless, Trop? 


65 Selected Topics in Criminal and 
Juvenile Justice Policy 

the uvenilt 

dispositio? 


Jevelopment ol svstema 
ind criminal ju e svstems. Topics w 
ng 'nrine. even vears) 


1, Walla 


Seminar: Gender and Society 
endé 


\n examination of quantitative and qualitative re 

vith emphasis í current er ical researct Fal 

The Sociology of Aging (3 Brow! 

I t of cur t demograph hanges (size and composition of the ag 

opt u xist structure of American society (Spring) 

Problems of Growing Old in American Society (3) Brow! 
f Analysis of the bases of the social status of the aged in American so iety, Ù 
| impact on older people of characteristic situational changes in later life, a 
societal responses to those impact areas defined as soc ial problems (Fal! 
| 10 Principles of Demography (3 su 
| Same as Econ 290 i 
| 291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3 sw 

same Econ 29 

95 Research sul 
| Independent study and speciai projects Before permission is gl inted b 
| register for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of study for W 
| ipproval of the staff member of the department who will be directing ™ 
searci Ma be repeated once for credit (Fall ind spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3 se 


F g | re primarily tor doctorai students and are offered as 


of the departn 


Development and critical review 


projects wit 
Co! 


h design 
isite; at 


32 Seminar: Processes of Inquiry (3 se 
: ; : p P» 


Tarati +} i 

| semester I each ol late thods May 
j repeated tor redit E 
Í i42 Advanced Seminar on Health Policy (3 Stew". 
i Review of how he ilth policy made and implemented how health poli“ 
! researc! lone depth review f selected topics and completed pol 
tudies, primarily for students in the medical/health policy field. Preret" 
| x: ir F on 248 Sot 242 Jr et yf the instructor (Spring sil 
51 Selected Topics in Sociology (3 p 

i Intensive investigatior f special topics in sociological theory May 


repe ed for credit £ 
repeat edit Fall ote 


| 152 Selected Topics in Sociology (3 af 
Intensive investigation of special topics in sot iological researc h 
repeated for credit opring) " 
170 Seminar: Foundations of Social Inequality (3) Steph" 
\ oncepts ind theories used t explain soc ial ined” 
of principal bases " 
| 


n 


' principal 
ICI ind micro levels. Examination 


or stude 


id their representative forms. (Prerequisite course f 


inequality as a major field (Fall 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 451 


371 Seminar: Theoretical Perspectives on Gender (3) Lengermann, Wallace 
Revi ificant theoretical writings on gender and gender inequality, 
1 focus on contemporary soc iological statements. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 
ted t idents preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
(Fall and spring) 
Staff 


f Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


See 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 


IAL EDUCATION 

Professors R.S. Cottrell, Jr., R.K. Ives 
SOciate Professors N Castleberry 
Cone, A 7 | 7 

. lant Professo; 

Nstructors D.M. I 


S lilten id, B.A. Burns 
edy e the School of Education and Human Development for programs of study in special 

ation lead degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Develop- 
ment, M 5 


aster of Arts in Education and Human Development, and Doctor of Education. 
First Group 


57 Curriculum Development for the Special-Needs Child (3) Burns 
An ove ) ry and scope of pre-academic and academic curriculum 
deve ment as it relates to the special child (Fall) 

Curriculum Adaptation for the Special-Needs Child (3) Burns 
Lectures, d and experiences designed to develop the student’s 
ability to adapt curriculum and style of presentation to meet the needs of the 
Special chi (Spr 

Sign Language and Deafness (3-3) Staff 
Same as Educ 87—88 

Introduc tion to Special Education (3 Staff 
Survey quaint prospective teachers with special education and to 
help them become aware of the various educational modifications necessary 
to accommodate children in a school program (Fall) 


Second Group 


101 Dimensions of the Complementary Teaching Role: Mazur 
Implementation of the Resource Room (3) 
Instructional « xperiences designed to refine the insights and competencies 
essentia] for successful operation of the complementary teaching model. 
Fall) 
Practicum: Teaching the Child With Special Needs: Mazur 
Methods and Materials (3 or 6) 
Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. Students observe 


m ate ir emonstration seminar conducted by the instructor. Must 
)e t 


« taken ce rently with SpEd 189. Material fee, ; (Fall) 
~ tic um: Teaching the Child With Special Needs: Mazur 
Teative Programming (3 or 6) 
lation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total programming of the 
with spec eds. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 190. Material 


| 60 Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the Mazi 
Elementary-School-Aged Exceptional Child (3) 
in investigation ol the assessment process theory and cope ol psychi 
educational asses it, informal and formal assessment, clinical experien? 
nformal assessment, application of diagnostic findings to 1 truction? 
i recommendation 
j8 Overview of Handicapping Conditions: Bur? 
Etiology and Symptomatology (3 
Causes à vmptoms of most prevalent handicapping conditions in th 
\ainstreamable child | 
0 Dynamics of Human Relations: Theory and Practice (3 Maz 
i Jiscussion of psychosocial theory as it relates to successful intera tion WY 
} luidren Fal 
| 39 Preprofessional Internship: Program Adaptation Maz 
| for the Special Needs Child in the Regular Classroom (3) 
| Supervised internship in school setting. Em] intensive study ° 
} hildren with special needs. Must be taken con ly with SpEd 102. 
! Fall) 
| 190 Preprofessional Practicum: Inspecting a Continuum Bur?" 
| of Special Education Services 
j Observation and participation in various special education settings Emp 
| sis on exposure to and familiarity with goals and p of various spec! 
) education models. Must be taken concurrently wit 103 (Spring 
| 197—98 Special Study in Special Education (3—3 su 
| Individual or group study or research under guidance of staff membe, 
! Program and conferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permission? 
id vis: Academic year , 
199 Practicum in Complementary Teaching (6 to 12 Maz 
Supervised teaching internship in a school-b ntervention progra 
Student teaching witł hildren identified as needing special educati 


Ni 
of 240 clock hours required. Admission by permiss® 


(Spring) 


Third Group 

su 

202 Psychosocial Development of the Exceptional Child (3) vil 
The relationship between psychosocial development of the ex eptional € d 


and psychosocial development in general. Admission by permission ^ 

instructor Fall, aitern vear ssf 
220 Selected Topics in Special Education (3 or 6) St 

Courses on topics relevant to special educators offered to selected group? , 
21 Accessing Community Systems for the Special-Needs Child (3) Frew, 


' A ic 0f 
w of access and service delivery for the special-needs « hild and his 


Oven 
her family. The relationship of public policy to service delivery is cons! 
ered op ind summer id 
| 2 Legislative Issues and Concerns in lanacone Hiltenbr?! 
Vocational/Special Education (3 ‘of 
Issues relating to interpreting and ) co of legislatl" 
designed to address more adequately the needs f secondarv-s hool-lev 
| handicapped youth. Emphasis on practical strategies in response to 
| mandates of P.L. 94-142, P.L. 94-482, and P.L. 93-112. Material fee, $20 
(Fall an 
229 Vocational/Special Education Assessment of Ianaco 
the Secondary-Level Handicapped Student I (3) nt 
Individual study of methods and materials used in academic assessm™ g 
including formal and informal testing to determine achievement, lear j 
styles, process disorders, diagnostic information, behavioral readiness: 


functional life skill attainment. Material fee, $20 (Fall) 


ho 


N 


234 


N 


240 


241 


) Vocational/Special Education Assessment of 


the Secondary-Level Handicapped Student II (3 


[nvestigat f the t ISSE nent process iclud formal and 
if ` ' ^ Jeter Har terest tudes, and emplo 
ability skills. Material fee, $20 Spring 

Se lecte d Vocational/Special Education Hiltenbrand 

Methods and Mate rials 

Selected techniques and mater used in teaching yr the 
econdary I evel handicapped student ul CCU 
pat n k E M t be taker y rently witl il fee 
$1 


Practicum: Counseling Techniques and Strategies lanacone, Hiltenbran 
for Career and Vocational Special Education 


Specif eling strategies and techniques focusi on career and voca 
tional de king f indicapped individuals ha ll be placed 
on combini: +} not structs with pract 1l field experi e (Fall 
Curriculum for \ on ation: al/Spec ial E duc ation Hiltenbrand 
Examples dy tice lesigning. implementing, and modifying academi 
careg T i ocational educatioi iculum for the handi 
Capped. M t be tak rrentiy with SpEd 2 
Se minar i in ( ,areer and Voc ational Special Educ ation | Staff 
Weekly I ir de g with is g xperiences, and ncerns associated 
With field-hased nroeran nnino imr tat Must be 
taken í irrent vith SpEd 245 Material fee, $20 Spr 
Coordination of Job Placement Programs in Staff 
Vocational/Special Education 
Rationale, resour ind programming strategies for the lopment and 
coordi: " í am b placement programs for the handi ped 
Jecondary Career Planning for the Handicapped J Stati 
t going process of career development and vocational preparation tor 
hai ' i ^ 
the handicapped. Techr T ind re irces utilized ir nducting career 
programy r the handica ed 
indicapped 
Developme ntal Troca of Parenting: Freund and Stait 
arenting the Handicapped Child (3 
The devs ar ancone OE DN Q ent | ongoing ent 
I 
ie ilar attent « naid to parenting the handicapped child. Material fee 
$2( q 
p g 
racticum: The Liaison Special Educator 6 Freund 
" P 
Neory relevant t the vordinated V I services for I hand 
i ch j +} f j les ppt ties for 
t +} e } ^ € e ni per 
week ure ed has ettine and the University classroom Fall) 
H "urodeve boite) Programming for Į santis 
pratdicappe d Infants and Toddlers (3 or € 
> les students with a theoretical backgr ractical experien ) 
translate the ne iovelonmental mode to techniques for develo d 
impieme ducat } f ed its and toddlers 
P 
rerequisite: Sni R i ici Material fee. $3¢ 
(Spri 9 al 
ig an rh 
Spe 
c cialized Tec o and Materials: lanacone, Hiltenbrand 
ar 
Sel "t Speci ial Education 
eit te $ $ 
"n P nate te T: areer education, strategie for infi 
see i t sree itio gran and services for ha ipped 
S iual l nt I yn of instructor I A ind spring) 
eC 
si ial Educa ation for Adjudic ated Youth: State of the Art ( Staff 
emin 
t unar offering an overview of special education for adjudicat id youth 
rough presentation bv theorists and practicing professionals Fall) 


e 


t Special Education for Adjudicated Youth: Field Experiences (3 Stal 


olte visits to local, state, and federal facilities coordinated by a series? 
eminars tying theory to practice Summer 
Academic and Vocational Assessment in Sta! 
Special Education for Adjudicated Youth (3 
Development of ass nent skills with current academic and vocation 
liag ti truments for use with adjudicated youth. Interpretation © 
interdisciplinary report data. Material fee, $2( Summer 

256 Methods and Materials in Special Education for su 


Adjudicated Youth (3 
Selected materials and techniques for teaching and programming for hand! 


pped adjudicated th. Emphasis on individualized programming strat 
gies in a variety of correctional settings Fall 


1 Special Educat 


257 Internship ir 
Full-time field experience with special edu 


ion for Adjudicated Youth (9 su 
ion for adjudicated youl 


ithesize and integrate t0 


bimonthly University seminars Opportunity t 
program ob 

260 Developmer l'santis, Castlebem 
Lectures, demons ns, and clinical practice in formal and inform 
issessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor Material fef 
$25 Spring and summer) 

261 Practicum: Methods and Materials Ives, Castlebel? 
for Young Exceptional Children (3 or 6 1 
Clinical practice lesign and implementation of educational strategies a 
naterials. Three dime gning and developing teaching materi" 
lassroom teach fe luat with fessor. Taught al * 
demonstration site. R ; ours à week on site (Fall 

62 F l Assessment of Castleberry, Tsall” 

2 orma essmen y 
Young Exceptional Children (3 " 
Weekly seminar designed to prepare early childhood special educatol$^ 
translate forn t it data into instructional programn Requir* 
field work with children Material fee, $25 (Fall) suff 

263 The Severely and Profoundly Handicapped si 


Child: Development and Etiology 

Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of chi 

di ilities. Lecture and field experience Fall) d 
264 Educational Implications of Medical and Genetic Freu? 

Conditions of the Developmentally Delayed Child (3) " 

Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for tea hing developm® 


lal ! ie " 
tally delayed children, with emphasis on genetically linked handios pi 
a 


1 geve 


iren witl 


conditions. Practitioner needs and programming concerns are stressed. 


rial fee, $25 (Spring 


265 Clinical Experience With Multiply Handicapped Ive 
and Developmentally Disabled Young Children ( hy 
Field experience desigr for students with limited experience in edi 

hildhood special education. Three-week intensive involvement in an @ 
hildhood special ed tion setting (Summer "m 

266 The Development of Language in Young Exceptional Children (3) s 

Introduction to the study of language a juisition and the developme? 


inguage programs for the special-needs child Summer) 

267 The Early Childhood Special Educator: 
A Survey of Roles, Services, and Issues (3) cia! 
Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood SP% 
iasis on the historical, legal, philosophical, and tet hnolo£! 


( ast]ebe!? 


education; empha | 

aspects of early childhood special education (Summer) 
268 The Development of the Special-Needs Child (3) 

An in-depth examination of the development of voung ex e] 


^RQ i 
269 Multidisciplinary Theory in Special Education Castlet y, lve 
Seminar f isir r gical and psvcl nstructs relevant t 
interperson rane i] relationships. Mater fee. $2 Fa 
) , . 
*70 Mainstreaming: Adapting Attitudes, Programs, and Staff 
Curriculum to Meet the Needs of the Special Child (3 
Revi« w of the ba r n areas as th« " te to ti dt jent of 
read kill special educatior Spring te yea 
-— > 
*71 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning Freund 
for the Special-Needs Child r € 
The f r nary team f t Sr 
5995 6 F ; i 
“/3 Seminar for Special Education Strategist Intern Shot tis 
Weekly seminar dea with experiences, probler ] erns encour 
tered during special education/earlv childhood strategist internshi Spring 
9 
aus Developmental Assessment for Adolescents 20Dt 
Formal ind informa svchoed t ent instruments common! 
Used with upper-elementarv and nine and se ir high school students 
along with the writ 12 of psvchoec ' ) eni Material fee. $ 
(Fall 
TY 
<88 Psyc hoeducational Characteristics of the Seriously Sobe 
Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent 
An in-d t xa 1ation of relevant diagnost teg es hosocia 
development issues, and the nature and needs ol i serious listurbed 
adolescent F 
^ 
489 C ; : 
: Curric ulum Methods for the Seriously Emotionally es, Sobe 
Disturbed Adolescent (3 to 6 
Desigr 1 implementation of a ropriate ed ational d management 
Plans, under the supervision of the instructor in a field-based practicum 
29 eXperience Spring and summer 
490 C : Tal i 
control and Management Techniques in the Castleberry, Ives 
Special Education Classroom 
*Xamination Xf the theor techniques ind tools essential effective 
Classroom ma ipe ied Spring 
291 E ROIS eK i 
ducation of the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Ives, Sobe 
E olescent: Intervention Alternatives (3 
Xamin: ff comprehensive program and specific management strate 
gles Snr > 
292 p hio m, 
e otessional Internship in Education Iv 1 
of Y : 
Young Exceptional Children (t 
Supervised internship in the educat of g xceptior childre A 
293 p imum t 420 clock hours required Spring and summer 
à rofe = : me 4t 
ofessional Internship for the Special Educator (6 to 9 id, 
2? IPervised internshiy the multidimensional aspects of work wit 
294 "e ial education conti: ium Spring and summer 
2 r "ny : : < 
a ofessional Internship: Service to the Seriously es, Sobe 
“moti ; 
"ull tionally Disturbed Adolescent (6 to 
-time piacement as a psychoeducator in a residential or exte d da 
“are site Qu. 
295 pring 


Professi ive Traini 
Tr fessional Internship in Supportive Training, 
ansiti " 

: 'silion, and Education Programs (6 to 9 
“upervised 
and educ 


Sified ¢ 


ences wi 
S > WIU be individualized for career 
~Pecial education , andidates; 280—42 

Con urrent] * 


ation « Xperiences for 


OOperative and inte 


with SpEd 234 Spring 


programming efforts. Internshi] 
ated 


lanacone, Hiltenbrand 


internship focused on providing supportive training, transition 


andicapped individuals. Emphasis on diver 


Ji 
experi 
youth, and vocational 


juired. Must be taken 


351 Seminar: Developing Home/School/Community Ives, 


296 Philosophical, Legal, and Practical Issues in the Shol? 
Implementation of Public Law 94-142 (3) 
Historical and legal perspectives that have led to Public Law 94-142, th 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, and the consequent? 
of this act on public school service delivery systems. Emphasis on the pres? 
and future impact of this law and its interpretation on the regular cl 
teacher and administrator and on their roles within a public school syste? 
(Summer) í 

98 Individual Study in Special Education (3 or 6 each) Ste 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member Program à 
conferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permission ot advisor. Mi 
be repeated for credit Academic year) 

303 Administration and Supervision of Ives, Castlebelf 
Special Education (3 
Philosophy and nature of special education program organization, admini 


tration, and development. Surveying local needs; program evaluation 8" 
supervision. Admission by permission of instructor (Summer 
304 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) l'santis, lanaco 


Emphasis on topical research issues and concerns, unique problems? 


conducting research, and procedures and sources for obtaining rese 
funding. Material fee, $25 (Fall and spring) 


1 : 1d 

306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: [y 
Theory and Practice in Special Education (3 

I i 

theoretical foundations and clinical techniques. necessary for the ea! 


childhood special educator to counsel successfully parents of handicap 


children. Material fee, $25 (Spring) é 
308 Instructional Processes in Special Education: N 
The Trainer of Trainers (3 p 
Review of the instructional processes as they affect education and spe 
education, including the university and staff development perspective; ? 


" tut 
portunities for practice in needs assessment, program design and act 


instruction. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall d 
143 Psychoeducational Diagnosis of Children With Tsantis and sw 
Behavior or Learning Difficulties (3 " 
Ihe range of diagnostic strategies applicable to the child who preset 


| ] ‘ ion " 
psychosocial and related learning difficulties. Admission by permissio? 


instructor opringj shot 
345 Consultation Skills in Special Education (3 Ives, Sho 
Consultation models from organizational development organizational P$ 
hology, and mental health applied to in-service training for educati? 
personnel and facilitating appropriate programs for the special child m 
public schools (Spring aul 
350 Child Identification and Assessment: The Process of ° 
Planning Appropriate Educational Intervention (3 " 
Exposes administrators/supervisors to information relative to the exceptio 
hild. Examines etiologies and symptomatologies of handicapping M 


tions, developmental norms, identification and. assessment strategies 


sob? 


individualized educational programming 


Support Systems—Models for Effective Service Delivery (3 


Provides experiences that facilitate effective service planning for the ; 
V inter" 


ban? 
capped child through the examination of existing models of famil : : 
tion, curriculum adjustment, and special education service delivery (OP gl 

2 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns í 
in Planning Service Access for the Special Child (3) uit 
Reviews the responsibilities of their existing roles with regard to req fl 
ments generated by the legislative and judicial branches of the gove™ 


Sum 


mer 


sant rreu 
360 Interdisciplinary Tec hniques in the 
Diagnostic Proc ess in Special Education 


Apr 


nent; deve yment isses 
fee Mee, ee p eo rv di 10sti 
ment ; ! cp ma oo 
evaluations. Prer« pl ; 
At c for the Special 
770 Attitude ( hange and the Access Process for Si 
Child: Individual Ability to € hange eru v. 
Applies spe volis i = 
icti ^ 4 L 
} 
trator, M ¢ 
Fourth Group e 
> lucation (3 te 
40 Doctoral Mini-Seminar in Special Educ e ooh vie anemia 
Part T "Um D Vv s€ fa 
ment | 
and y Te ] W 1 € ion i e 
453-54 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6 j 
r i - 
Supery s tion, 
pervisi AB RR s 
Admission é i f RE 
-— Evaluation in Special Education ns 
Appli f $ i tion 
oper la k pha Ler 
Stufflebe 
Dene d | Shote 
"o Departmental Seminar in Special Education "ue NER nm 
Provides ar oT PAP Re ee Ae velop, re Y 
à I € E V 
demon trate the } ul les 
Students ar le : 1 i 
(Fall) 
( $ ; 
491 Dissertation Research 
Jielski, G.R. Herer, C.W. Linebaugl 
wer, J.R. Regnell 
SLM s 
ements e fulfilles RC 
1 Lo I { eg t Arts and Scier 
t ited € L z e 
lir is to D aken in 
r epartmenta idvisor regarding ourse t £ ne 
i lá n the II nities and e natural 
1 Ying the requiren ird i EESE rign e a 
and ] I ients f 1 f 


ime y 
: ithemati, | science: 
2 


rerequisite 


CmTr SpH nt). oi 
à È juivale I 
jdulred courses į 1 relate ea Fs : i reas a 
Additional Ssemest i " Irse sele ec at I 
ap ut 10 
PProved by the major advisor in 
x E. ) 1 104, 108, 118 j 
“quired courses ir the major—SpHr 101, 102, 103, 104, 108, 1 ` 
he major | . Md m 
Nor in « A ra re ed Ir 11,1 
103 Peech and hearing er ho A SpHr 102 
104 and at least 6 semester hore ^ r : es 
108, 118 and 119 
the ster of Arts in +} pathology udiology—Prerequisite 
le de x : n in leld speech-lan pathi gy and audiology 
fro, Sree of Bac helor of Arts w ith a major in speech-language pathology = Antitude 
7 this Inivey : i T nd an appropriate score on the Apti 
est of her Sity, or an equivalent degree, and an appr i 


Taduate Re, ord Examination 


Graduate School of Arts #® 


Ci t The program hours of approved course Wo 
without a thesis witl 4 semester hours of appro 
ourse work plus a thesis All students must satisfy 
academic and supervised cate of Clinical Com? 


tence awarded by the Ar g ciation 
A n $ À (s 
All students must take the National Examination in Audiology or in Speech Pathol 
lable through the Educational Testing Service. Students t request the Tes? 


ent of Speech and Hearing W 


oervice to send copies of the test scores to the Depar 


ised (| the general requirement in the Graduate School of Arts # 

Sci r's ( rehensive Examination. Satisfactory test results m! 

react at least three weeks before graduation. In the ev that " 

Na is not available, the Speech and Hearing Department w 
1Dst lation 


Speech and Hearing Therapy: See the Speech and Hearing Center 


First Group 


11 Voice and Diction (3 Bielski, Reg 
Devel nt of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversation throw 
the phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in preparation 
perf Recording fee, $5. Same as CmTr 11 Fall, spring , 
sum 


Second Group 


101 Bioacoustics (3) 


Acoustic analysis of speech and the physiology )I 

speech by the human auditory system, Prerequi T 

equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 or equivalent (5pring) ; 
Neural Substrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language (3) Linebé* 
Neuroanatomy and neurophysiology as they relate to speech and heal 
Emphasis on sensory and motor systems and neuroanatomical correlate 
language processing opring " 
Biophonetics (3 Lineba® 


Anatomy and physiology of the auditory and speech production mechani?” 


hasis on the functions of the respiratory, laryngeal, and orofacial ® 


tures in normal speech production (Fall " 
104 Introduction to Speech-Language Pathology (3 Ref. 
ourvey of the field of speech-language pathologv. The « t of body, 


pathologies and environmental factors on the production of speec 


language (Spring) " 
08 Introduction to Audiology (3 Bre 
Survey of the field of audiolog rhe effect of body system pathologies 05 
reception ot speech and other acoustic stimuli. Procedures of pure-tone if 
speech audiometry. Clinical and educational services for the hearing 
paired. Prerequisite: SpHr 101 (Spring) [ 


118 Structural Analysis of Speech and Language (3) tad 
iic transcription and sy% 


Development of skills in the phonetic/phone 
analysis of oral language samples. Prerequisite: Psyc 115 or equivalent 

(Spring) pil 
Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) is 0 
Precision treatment techniques for communication disorders. Emphas i 
ional services iv 


communicatively handicapped. Prerequisite: Psyc 121 and 131, OF 


accountability of providers of clinical and educ: 


lent, and permission of instructor (Fall gil 
120 Advanced Study of Clinical Procedures 
for Communicative Disorders (1 to 3 NL 
diati?' 
seminar on problems encountered in clinical practice for remet 


196 Independent Study 
Indeps 
studente 


opHr 1¢ 


hird ka 
7 Industrial A 


Review 
related + 


udiology 


legi islatio " het 
, l so 
268 C clinical Practice in Communication Disc 
upervised 
tion dis 


269 Community P 
Metl ds 


for th 
hospital 


handicap; d Fal Bowlin; 
Audiologic al Evaluation of Children (3 

^ Study of the de t t 

auditory def 
children 


Develop ment 
"va 


270 


al Disorders of Speech Production 


lic lers; tes 
vith eech articula 
latio f t V | 


oral periph 
treatment of 


Palsy Laborat tee, $7.5 pula Hillis 
“/2 Disorders of Spee ch Articulation 

C AOT side erat 

Perceptua] 


Staff 
Lathods ae 1 ] Diagnosis (2 l 
í m and Dia 

ma Language Disabilities i in ( hildren Identification 

e view of cur $ 

facilitate ey 
tests 


tions 


Tu laft 1 ' 


fr phvsit 7 aC 4 ^ 
rder I 
ulat 1 rd treatment 
ior f speech art il Review of treatmen 
ry fee, $7.50 Spring 


aluation and interpreta V 
Observat 
Language Dis 
. 


on (3 
abilities i in € 'hildren: Re mediati 
eview f 


iagnostit 
rent erapeuti nodels: ust f diagn 
Signing a r 


diati 


de 


M with cl 
monite 
s Pring j Hillis 
Tre at (3 
275 ; and Treatmer 
gc Speec h Fluen« y Disorders: Evaluation : 
"ror edures f 


I | rd f 
tor cl 


ther disord 
rate and rhy 


abor 


ical assessment of stuttering ar eer - laden 

ythm. Review of historical 

3 ory fee . Hi 
d T tesearch 

»Peech Fluene y Disorders: Theory and R« 

onsiderat; 


on of stuttar 
from 


<76 


development: 
view Laborat ry fee, $7.50 Spr 
75 


nebaugh 
age ers (2 l 
/ 7? Differential Diagnosis ot Acquired Language Disord l 


eview of 


< Herer 
r s Disorder 

rograms in Communication Di 

é 


tests of acquired language disorders; consideration of patterns of commun 


! d 
tive deficits related to various neuropathologies, with emphasis on lll 
t 


differentiating clinical features and prognosis. Laboratory fee, $7.50 
(Fall) 

78 Rehabilitation of Acquired Language Disorders (3 Linebat 
Review of the nature of acquired language disorders and factors affect 
patient performance; consideration of specific treatment approaches ? 
methods for assessing recovery and effi acy of treatment. Laboratory 
$7.50 (Summer 


279 Motor Speech Disorders: Differential Diagnosis Linebal 
and Treatment (3 , 
Methods of assessing motor speech disorders and their 1 ind acous 

haracteristics; approaches to the treatment of the dysarthria: ind apraxié 
peech. Laboratory fee, $7.50 Spring 


280 Functional Voice Disorders (3 Reg” 


284 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3 


285 Hearing Aids ' 


: is 
Review of the normal structure and function of the vocal mechal® 
acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in prov 
on and treatment for persons with functional voice disor 


e remediation of these voice problems will be co¥ 

Laboratory fee, $7.50 Fall ; 
281 Organic Voice Disorders (3 Reg? 
Acquisition of knowledge and clinical/educational skills in providing 


evalué i treat t ons witi rganic voice disorders; 5% 
inclusion ot management ot laryngectomized persons. Laboratory fee, 9 
(Summer , 
83 Aural Rehabilitation (3 Bre" 
oystems, principles, and methods of auditory training and speel h read 
lI g ment of lesson plans and their application in resol 
ommunicatio ol f acoustica handicapped individuals. 4 


tory fee, $7.50 Fall 


p " Y j 


pre" 
" it? 
Fsychoa istic p ples and methods under it of audi? 


disorders. Clinical implications, tests; demonstration and practicum. M 
tory fee, $ T } 


issessme 


, e 
Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic measure? 


Laborator 


286 Special Auditory Tests (3) 


} jd 


Special audiometric techniques for cochlea i retrocochlear lesions, © 3 
fying functional hearing losse stud trop logical. tet hnit 
Cl i terp 1 n of Laboratory 


$7.50 Spring P 
Bow” 


Auditory Proc essing r 
( ompre? 


Detailed study of the factors that affect auditory perception and 


sion; methods and procedures used in idi itifving disorders of aud" 
perception and comprehension. Laborat $7.50 Fall) qi 
288 Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3 f T 
Consideration of the rationale and procedures for evaluating the soci? 
emotional behavior as well as the intellectual potential of those 
mpaired hearing. Laborat fee, $7.50 Summer) qi 
289 Immittance Audiometry and Middle Ear Function X 
Development of skills i mmittance audiometry and audiologica asses?! 
of middle ear function. Laborat« fee, $ (Fall Nu 
290 Management of the Hearing-Impaired Child (3 jg 
Overall management approach to the hard-of-hearing child, including y 


nosis, parent unseling, amplification, educational placement, 


461 


)TOgTal 


1 1 re-evaluation. Prere a course in basic 
r 2 h i I x ] Laboratory fee, $7.50 Summer) 
INCIpies and procedures in liology. Labora 
I ! . ra Staff 
292 Seminar: Communicative Disorders in School Children eren f 
'aryir tor ncer 1 with provis 1 of lia ervices Ior hearing 
: aryving Í 1 i 1y - ! h hildrer Mav be repeated for 
language ind peech-hand ipped sch hild epe 
credit. Admission by permission of instruct Laboratory fee, $7.5( 
(Sur pe m= 
295 Independent Research in Speech-Language and Hearing (ar: ue 
) ied | 
499-300 Thesis Research y 
(Fall and snrinc 
STATISTICS; COM pi l'ER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS rave 
Professors H.F. Bright (1 , S K } k H.W. Lillief Y Kirsci 
C à | 1 rin (Re 
(c hairman) J.L. Gastwirth, S.W. Greenhouse. ND. Sine " erin (R 
Search). R lI. Smyt} A nA } ! A.M. Mark V x 
TOfessoriq) Lecturers B R 4 back. KM : nti, T. Jabine 
J Smith, s Shi 
‘SSOciat, Prof, ut Be vid $ x 


Ssors H.M. Mal ud. P K k, M.A k Researcl 
» 1 V 1 1 I vy y 
; Schlessel nan [Rese } 
sistant Profess 1 : E t R.F Rauberta 
p > ; lor r ant j 
: Gchelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science wit lepartmental 
ütistics With ar ' d 3 e ind informa 
ion “tan optio ers ] 
Or Systems (denn at 
ws The Benera] Co id Sciences 
Students Should concn} i ^ be Aileen 
insult the ad V 
ttisfying the req, : nit id: sokiai 
Clences ) | ) inl 
: j 
r p , | 
inf rerequisite Courses for a ijors—Math 31, 32, 33; Stat 91 (except co r and 
g mation systen 
s major 
“Wired Courses fo jors—Mat 24: Stat 12 
a ta) Required co, rses for the statist x S 1 9 58, 189, plus three 
8Pprove statis 
: Proved secondo : , n aas 
Math È) Require 1 cour -— tatis r wit puter science 
rel xs. Stat 118 119, 131, 157-58 s three second-group computer 
ated Courses 
St | Required SS ; Math 113 
at 13 1 Irses for ath 113 
146 qos 1939194, 195 15 for t kapain s two approved courses from Stat 145 
146 x ; pr 
A 14 148 149 150 
TS Idents planni i ace à ised to take Stat 190 
via piar 1 g " " 
a 139 and 140 f P wm wwe. Math 7 is als ecommended 
T. 1 V 1 g Í Y 
 aSsure i balan l a à i ired an 
ajorg ex i 
Ye he epartment 
lents vho eek Special I Jl i cs sh i eck with th Jepartmer 
Mi 
DE -— t. includine ar 
IN static E s ibis! a ' T 
Int» tist a! x f nroved ses i Í 
"Toducto,. tatis I I I 
» a ! Qtat ; n 
li 
l nor computer scie 


equivalent to 6 additional semester hours. Candidates must pass a written Maste 
nd must fulfill the tool requirement by passing eitha 


Comprehensive Examination ¢ i 
reading knowledge examination in an acceptable foreign language or an examination! 
computer language. For prerequisites and additional requirements, see below 

Master of Science in the field of applied statistics—Four options are provided: (s) 
general curriculum in applied statistics; (b) a concentration in biostatistics; © 
concentration in sampling and survey research; (d) a concentration in computer sciet 
Prerequisite: Math 31, 32, 33, and 124; Stat 118 and 157—58. (Stat 157—58 is not requi" 
if Stat 201—2 is included in the program.) 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 9 
Sciences and 30 to 36 semester hours of course work. If the student has not previous 
had Stat 119 or equivalent, the program must include Stat 221 or 217-18. Courses? 
selected in consultation with the advisor 

(a) General curriculum in applied statistics—The core curriculum includes Stat 20% 
and 210. An additional 21 semester hours must be chosen in consultation with b 
advisor 

(b) Concentration in biostatistics—The core curriculum includes Stat 187, 201-22" 
225—26, 227, 231. Twelve additional semester hours are electives of which 6 hours Ma 
be in statistics and 6 hours must be in health sciences or related areas. All electives ™ 
be approved by the advisor 

(c) Concentration in sampling and survey research—The core curriculum includ 
Stat 187, 193, 196, 210, 287-88. An additional 15 semester hours are electives of whic 
least 9 credit hours must be in statistics (Stat 201-2 is strongly recommended}: * 
electives must be approved by the advisor 4 

(d) Concentration in computer science—The core curriculum includes Stat 201-2% 
210. An additional 21 hours must be selected, of which 12 hours will be fromt 
approved list of computer science courses. Selections will be made in consultation 
the advisor 

Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics—Prerequisite: a bachelor's def! 
with a major in statistics from this University, or an equivalent degree. If undergr f 
study did not include equivalent required courses, those courses must be t@ 
prerequisite to graduate study. Additional prerequisites include Math 139 and ! 
Under certain circumstances some prerequisites may be waived; check with the de 
ment f 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of AMS *% 
Sciences, including Stat 201-2 and 217-18. The remaining 18 semester hours must 


selected in consultation with the advisor 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of statistics—Prerequisite:; A master's degit 
statistics or a related discipline. The main requirement is a strong bac kgroum 
mathematics, including courses in advanced calculus, linear algebra, and mathemati 
statistics (similar to Stat 201-2). Some deficiencies may be made up concurrently v 
the student's first year. In some instances, a student may enter the Ph.D program W 


bachelor's degree y 
Required: The general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arf " 
Sciences, including satisfactory completion of (1) Stat 201—2, 217-18, , 258, 269; 


p? 
departmental doctoral committee; (2) the tool requirement, which consists of pass! n 
reading knowledge examination in a foreign language and an examination in COP id 
languages; (3) the General Examination, consisting of two parts: (a) a written quali, 
examination that must be taken within 24 months from the date of enrollment "TL 
program and is based on the four-course core (Stat 257, 258, 263, 264) an VM 
examination to determine the student's readiness to carry out the propose dissert? 
research; and (4) a dissertation demonstrating the candidate's ability to do ori ( 
research in one of the following fields: Bayesian inference, biostatistics, desi 6 

experiments, multivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics, probability (theoreti " > 


and a minimum of 24 additional semester hours as determined by consultation Wi 


applied), reliability theory, robust methods, sampling, statistical inference, st th 


processes, and time series 


Uca incapaces M n na $2 deno ARN 


STATISTICS/COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 463 


Departmental pr 
up Courses in stat 
urses that follow i 


irst Group 


requisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to all first- 
istics. Stat 131 is prerequisite to computer and information systems 
t (i.e., Stat 133 to 150) 


* 
51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) Wei and Staff 
-&cture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descriptive 
asures, probability, probability distributions, sampling, estimation, tests of 
hypotheses, regression and correlation, index numbers. (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descriptive 
Measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression 
and Correlation (Fall and spring) 
Principles of Statistical Methods (3) Lilliefors 
Probability frequency distributions and their characteristics, descriptive 
Measures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and correlation. An 
introduction. to the use of computers in statistical analysis. (Fall and 


ves Sampling in Ac counting (3) Bright 
pecia] 9mphasis on applications of sampling techniques and design to 
accounting problems Prerequisite: Stat 51, 53, 91, or equivalent. (Fall and 
Spring) 
Latistics in Management, Administration, and Policy Studies (3) ; Staff 
techni. (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introductory study of statistical 
katiti, for research problems. For graduate students in fields other than 
Statistic. who have no previous statistics training. S 
ltteers a the Behavioral Sciences (3) i = Kirsch 
Taa c hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced studv of statistical tech- 
honpar; Or researc h problems. Analysis of variance, correlation techniques, 
equiva techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat 53, 104, or 
» ent, and satisfactory performance on a placement examination. 

all and Spring) 
-— and Economic Statistics I (3) TED Staff 
indo ive Statistics, graphical methods, probability, spec ial distributions, 
lypoth Variables sampling, correlation, estimation and confidence intervals, 
Windesistesing — (Fal) S 
Continues Economics Statistics II (3) = Staff 
Square = ton of Stat 111, with emphasis on techniques of regression, chi- 
and bush Pling designs, index numbers, and other topics used in economics 
egression ss. F rerequisite Stat 111 or equivalent. (Spring) = 
ecture - Analysis (3) 2 I j Thall 
Partial cor, 1 79)» laboratory (1 hour) Simple and multiple linear regression, 
earity Orrelation, residual analysis, stepwise model building, mult :ollin- 

y and diagnostic methods, indicator variables. Prerequisite: 3 semester 


10 Š : : k 
Surs selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 127. Laboratory fee (Fall and 
Spring) |» 


Analy; 
Lecty re 
Ments 


"104 


r 


S of Variance (3) Staff 
(3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design of experi- 
desig, "d analysis of v; anc e; randomized block, factorial, Latin square 
a and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. Laboratory 

i (Spring) 


a Table Techniques (3) Staff 
ys 5 è 
S of multidimensional contingency tables, including estimation, tests 


121 Conting 
Nal 


i4 E ^ ^ " 
, And 127 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of 
vard a degree 


! I id 
of hypotheses, and log-linear regression. Prerequisite: Stat 118 or permi 


of instructor. Laboratory fee Spring 
123 Introduction to Econometrics (3 
Same as Econ 123 
*127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable to the bio 


ical and related sciences. Properties of basic probability functions bino 
Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, inference, and experimental desig 
(Fall and spring 
t129 Introduction to Computing (3) ^ 
Computer and programming concepts; algorithm development High? 
guage programs written by students will be run on the University" 
Laboratory fee Fall and spring) 


wee : f, 
130 Computer Programming (3) Th 
4 

Development of advanced computing ideas using a high-level lang? 


ian 


i ud 
Emphasis on careful design and implementation of programs using © 

, : d p 
tured programming." Prerequisite: Math 31 or concurrent registrat 
permission of instructor and Stat 129 or equivalent. Laboratory fee 


anda spl ng ' 
131 Data Structures (3 I 
Files and file systems. Linked lists and trees. Basic structure of proce 
operations: creating, updating, sorting, merging, searc hing, linking, has 
storage, and retrieval. This course i$ p". 


Introduction to data processit 
omputer and information sy stems (i6 


lisite to the following courses 


133 to 150). Prerequisite: Stat 130 or equivalent. Laboratory fee ( 


spring . 
33 Computer Organization and Assembly Language (3) f , 
lata representation and arithmetic; computer structure and machi? 
guage: computer architecture. Assembly language; addressing techniqU^ 
input and output. Study of an actual small computer. Prerequisite: sul 
Laboratory fee (Fall) p 
134 Operating Systems (3) f 
Techniques for handling simultaneous processes; dynamic proc edure™, 

nd mutual exclusion; semaphores, Operating sy 


tion; synchronizati 


design methodologies; abstract data types; monitors; kernels Memory c 


: eil 
agement; memory hierarchy; paging Recovery procedures Prerequis! 
133. Laboratory fee (Spring) j? 

135 Survey of Programming Languages (3) r 


Structured and nonstructured languages; list-structured language » 
matching and symbol manipulation languages; interpretive and int. 
languages; variable binding. Prerequisite: Stat 131. Laboratory fee. 


142 Introduction to Automata Theory (3 Y 
Finite state aut ita. | nachines and computability universal T 
nachin omputable and noncomputable functions; halting problem, 
putational complexity. Formal grammars and their relationship to aul? 


| aboralol?; 


Prerequisite: Stat 131 and a course in propositional calculus 
145 Compiler Design (3 W 
Grammars, languages, syntax, and semantics. Lexical inalysis; symbo 7 


context-free language parsing techniques; code generation Prerequis! 


Jah! 

146 Design and Development of Software (3) Ma f 
Jesign techniques; structured programming; code reading; stepwise y 
xsion ^ à 
isit? 


142. Laboratory fee 


ment; top-down design; information hiding; coupling and cohe 
opment of a multicomponent software project by students. Prerequ 
131. Laboratory fee (Fall) 

yo 


J 
j1 91, 104, 111 1 127 are related to their subject matter, and credit for 09? 


147 


148 


149 


150 


160 


181 


183 


187 


89-90 


Artificial Intelligence (3 


d : "ics, program 

R f knowledge; notational systems such a "Bl ' 
Representation of knowledg a trategies; heuristics 

- | tree ind networks; LISP. Search strategies; heur 

ng languages rees nd ws e nroce ng 
ns "BUB iias e used in AI; natural language processing 
production rule systems. Alg ing, problem solving. Prerequi 
Vision, mar ulator operation, theorem proving, probi 
site: Stat 131. Laboratory fe« Stati 
Data Base Systems (3 torage. Hierarchical, network, and 
Sequential file processing; random access storage. Hi v guag en 
^ i idi 1 } ` y } inguages i y 

. nds t lata description lan 

relational data models. Data nor g ps files. Data integrity aní 
facilities. File an ndex organiza Stat 131. Laboratory fee 
reliability; computer security. Prerequisite: Stat 131 


Simulation and Modeling (3 
Disc rete 


m ation of real-w ste >m uo toG: ^B Ti ; 
mu A 1 sis of I 

Buages; queues; eve ir 8i "c emi ot te: Stat € 

predictin ystem pertormance; qu 

Statistics. Laboratory fe« 


Staff 
Current Topics 

Concepts of pr 
numeric p 


510n of inst 


mpiler techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 131 or pe 
ee ' Laboratory fee. May be repeated fo - x taff 
Mathematical Models in Population Genetic s Í E i Mos 
asic element [ genet 


Bene freq 


lency; and Hardy-We [ g law; elects oi mu m ae 
Selection on gene frec nC ti e loc and ipi - 
inbreeding: Fisher's fundami heore yf na —— din 
model = cha i ene freque hod 11 
branching processes and diffusion equation methods 


` ju Staff 
Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3 

Distribut 
Sion 


ion theory, sampling theory 


E La oS Prerequisite: differential a nteg 
analysis, experimental! 
alculus Academic ye 


Mathematic al Statistic s for Economics Students (3 
F Teparatio 


reni i Í it oT 
75. Prerequisite: Math 31 and 32 or equivale 
for Stat 275. Prerequisi 1 


! Kirkenda 
Applied Time Series Analysis (3 A 
Autoregres 


callie deling and ung 
ve integrated moving a : h is, white ise 

of yn}, ration € e 4 

univariate time serie ( ; SAS on the 

im : : d applicati s using i 

tests ind test periodicitit y iat 140 

M " 3, Stat 157—58 or 5 

GWU cor uter. Prerequisite: Math 33, St 


A 
W 
Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: 


Statistical Computing Packages 
Applic at I 


on of program KAKES tt VER t pre} at 1 
I d Hag ) 2 ts a ata — de 

me avariat tatistical problems. Basi : as etatit T sults. Prereq 
lànipulation ilytical t niqu | 
site an introdu tory tatistics o SE Laborator ree [ 
Introduction to Sampling risit tat 9 — 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequ | 
(Fall 
Nonparametric Statistical Inference listribut t 
Statistic l infer h t : . EN j ; 

pecif L i s for estimation and testing hypothes 

ecifie 1 a i 

d z niieite Stat 01 eq 1 
An introd i ^ rol * , € res Prereq l 
lent (Spring — 
Mathematic al Probability and Applications as 
Combinatori 1 : . P | 
I rge numbers. Prerequ 

[ t tributions indom variadies gi Foe r i 
site: different al and integral cali 1S \cademi ea Qtaff 
Questionnaire Design 
i 


I E 1 


¢ t )I Jé 10T I istructor 
95 Reading and Research in Statistics (ar 
Mav be repeatec nce fo edit I ind 
16 Seminar: Major Governmental Surveys 
1 í > t ind using govel ental surve 
€ | Reld oll tion DI 
( } í wered include the )80 census 
rice j pr ita urv in t eas of 
, 
17 Digital Computer Programming With Applications (3 
AM » } horator\ hours). Use of digital cor 
ind ot ) ial work. Writing, debugging runni 
i ta I the Universit ymputer Center. Pre 
í Matt Y str KP I aboratorv fee 
8 Special Topics 
wic to be announced in the Schedule of Classe May be rep 
1 ded tht nt t differs A laborat tec l bé harge« 
t aht 


Third Group 


201 


N 


Jistribution theory, sampling 


a 
03 I 


recurrence relations 


NP-complete graph problems. Open 


204 E 


t 


fathematical Statistics (3-3 


sis testing, analysis of variance 


emic year 


undamental Algori 
tor the study $ algo! 
Graphs and their represent: 


to qualified se 


thms and Their Analysis (3 


thms, inclu 


theory, estimation, suificie 


multivariate normal 


ator 
niors. Prerequisite: 


distribi 


$i 


vs. TOP 
ocedures, ? 
the Consul 


yr equi 


su 


Jf 


j 
jC 
, 


lucation % 


Th of 


req 


$ 


eated 


isite » 
Fall 9 


ter in statist 
rogram’ 


Y 


for cre 
1, depending 


Lillie 


nt statistics, hyp” 
(M 


ition 


" 
Mahi 
nptotic analys® : 


in a computer W 


24 Math 113 or Stat 198; otat iboratory tee Spring) sb 
xpert Systems (3 ; 
Advanced study of machine intelligence, w th special emphasi 
ystems. Topics include advanced systems tor problem solving and aut t 
Xd reasoning, reasoning with uncertainty, search control learning af 
earning machines. Theory and applications. Prerequisite: Stat 147 

n 


06 Multivariate Methods in the Behav ioral Sciences 
> social sciences 


T 
iscriminant analyst 
and prior permission 


ory teg opring 


(3 
f multivariate analysis to data of the 


Applicatio 


vered include factor analysis, cluster analysis, d 


ther topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118 


nstructor. Not open to graduate s 


) Data Analysis | 


tudents in statistics 


Labor 


K 


atory fee. 


Techo" 


il 
j 


T 


statis 


The application of statistical methods of data analysis, using = "T 

packages on a computer as applied to the data sets from severa? "i 

Methods to be chosen trom analvsis of contingency tables the genera! Jj 

model, regression, discrimination and classification nonparametric m i 
Prerequisite: Stat 118 and 197, or tool proficiency in € omputer progré 

yr Stat 183. Laboratory fee 9i 

215-16 Applied Multivariate Analysis (3—3 "^ 

multidimensióP" 


Application 
search data from the behavioral, social biological 


iences. Prerequisite: Stat 


(Academic year 
Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) 


Advanced theory and application 


f multivariate statistical te hniques to 


meak 


117. 157—58, and Math 124 


al, anc 
Laborato”? 


' 10d 
of general linear parametri n 


Design of E xperiments for Behav ioral Sciences 

Appl X pt 

be h ‘ 

and Y € grad "D DURCH 
Statist S 

95 V 

“<3 Bayesian Inference t ' 
Systemat evelopment bay 
Classic | statist ET 

^e9—26 Biostatistics } l 
Probabil it dels, infe t id d zx t 
Investig O Pre equisitt at 201—2 Mternate academ T 

227 Bine h Strategies: Biostatistic al Basis and Analysis j 3 oi - 

The Statis asis of the desi itation, and analysis of each of the 
istical t I 1 - tl the « rt 

basi methods of sci in ese n; u 9 T z - " 

lomized 

follow-up study, the t ) £ " 2 j | 

pee S V ling xe “ee pU 

Observat in de s M 5, Es à 

Permissi, of instruct G 

231 Contingency Table Analysis (3 
j n ng the analysis of categor 
A study oi the theoretical bases ‘ AES. 

` Prerequisit te: Stat 201 2 Castwirth 

“42 Advanc ed Statistical Problems in Economic Analysis enh, 

A Pplication of advanced theory to econon emi 

697 Probability 

Probab listic foundations of statistics. prot ibilit trit 
ables, m. ment teristic 1 dons xa 
rems, prol ability bounds. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 E: 
through funct everal variables a er As } 
2 E 7 Gastw irt 1 
3 Distribution I e j k 
9pecial distributions of statistics, small ! o 0H) 
39.6 statistic 8, and spacings. Prereq e 
259- 1 I 
30 Advanc ed Mathematical Probability (3 
Sàsure theory, probability spaces, random variables 
fons. »S€quences and sums of random v l 
mart tingal Prerequisite advanced uiculus and per 

261 {Alternate academic years ff 

<6 1 ota 
Sequential Design and Analysis í er 

ald's th, ) sequential designs, optional stopping noice of sequentia 

T. experiments Frerequisite: Stat 201-2 Bu Mu 

<62 N ea We 

9npàrametri. Inference (3 f 

T. Dlerence when the form of the underlying distribution is unspe ! N 

«53 rs ayax 
Advanced Statistical Theory I (3 . 
(Formerly y Infere t 
Linear mod. ~ hace at 1 Ti imat 
Prerequisit e: Stat 2( 

264 "- » Nayak 
Advan: ed Statistical Theory II (3 D ta: > 
Asus : tir nfidence regions. Prerequisite: Stat 

yYInptoti« he I hvnothe ing, contidencte 5 s 1 
01 )5 Dite 

465 M Iti ar, Greenhouse 
“Multivariate Analysis I2 Wish; 
fultiva; a: , : paige ne and generalized T Wi ar 
distribution tion and classification. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 and 

req Math 124 Fa 

266 T, DK oer 

) Gre« 
Pics in Multivariate Analysis (3 

M nical « 
uitivar " f € rir pa ( pone ca ll 

tio Í tac tor 


299 


IRI 


297 
298 
300 


Time Series Analysis II: Statistical Inference (3 


" 
Smy? 


Stochastic Processes ( 

I t is of Markov d prot ( enerating functi 
t en nit theorem m walks, Pois n processes, birth ind dé? 
process T iti Prerequisite: Stat 189-90, and 201-2 2575 
A ter ite academi y il 1 
Econometrics I: Introduction 5j 

ffe f partment f Statistics and Economics Single-equal 
I í ) ivi ta tica nethods for testing e ono? 
hypothe d estimat a Introduction to simultaneous 8&0 
t yt Prerequisite: St l 58 or equivalent, or permissi@? 
instruct Recomn ded ( rse in matrix theory Fall 


Si 


Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3 e 
Econo" 


its of Statistics and Economic: 
: 7" 

tions systems. Prerequisite: Stat 275. (Sp? 
Gastw? 


licatio® 


loint offering of the Departn 


, d simultaneous eai 


Methods in Economic Statistics (3 


í f the ind Statistics Department ADI 

1 1 to t ) lat l iva int 1ultiple regression 

I f ire used inalyze ¢ ymic data Measures 

iequ econo NCE tior id fo st accuracy are discus 
P t 1 [ í t Fall 


Advanced Time Series Analysis (3 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) mod 


and multivariate time series. Statespace or Kalman filter m 
f multiple time series. Theory and applications using 


Kirken 
g and forecast 
od? 


puter. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 201-2 or equivalent La 


8i 
of hypothe 


Multivariate normal processes, spectral estimation, tests 
regression, discrimination filtering, spectral analysis of variance Preret 
site: Stat 261 " 
Advanced Statistical Computer Concepts (3) be 
Use of high-level statistical computer programs (such as LISREI CLUS 
KYST, INDSCAL, AID, CHAID) and statistical computer packages for 
vanced data analysis. Extension of concepts introduced in Stat 18 
omplex file structures (such as hierarchical files) and advanced designs" 
1S iltiwave panel designs and multiple cross-sectional surveys Adve 
file manipulation techniques b control language, and archiving of " 
data files. Prerequisite: Stat 183 and either Stat 105 or 118. Labai 
fee Fall qi 
; Seminar: Special Topics in Sample Survey (3—3) 1 
Admission by permission of instructor qi 
Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3—3) i y 
Application of statistical theory to the sampling of finite populations Sim. 
tratified, cluster, double and subsampling. Special topics, inc luding 45 


ind randomized response. Prerequisite: Stat 91 and Mat 


population 

equivalent (Academic year) 9i 
Seminar (3 

Admission by permission of instructor Fall and spring) gi 
Principles of Demography (3) 

Same as Econ 290 oy 
Methods of Demographic Analysis (3 j 

Same as Econ 291 gi 
Reading and Research (3 

May be repeated once for credit Fall or spring) Su 
Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) su 
Seminar: Special Topics (3) St 


Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3 Staff 
Same as Econ 378 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 


Limited to student preparing for the Doct osophy general examina 
ton. May be repeated f redit Fall and s 
399 Dissertation Research (arr Stall 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring 
TELEC "s 
ŽLECOMMI NICATIONS POLICY—GRADUATE PROGRAM 
Academic Direct ir CH. Sterline 
u The Graduate s hool of Arts and Sciences offers a multidisciplinar ig t 
e degree Of Master of Arts the field of public policy t in 
elecommuni. atior | ri rogram focuses the interaction among polit 
e y " pM y A iit pi Mi | i t 4 il Al 
economics and tech ; 
nn y 


Mas T4 
ol ter of Arts in the fie 
Policy Deon 
rerequisite a bache 
y 


Required 


Ww a concentration in telecommunications 


un} or's degree with a B average from an accredited college or 
Iniversit 


the general r 


Cio eauirements stated € the raduate Schoo I Art ind 
Eog s, including 36 semester hours of e work. The requir - "ess di 
450 (Ta, ; PSc 203 and Psyc 244. Required irses for the field of study are Econ 249: EI 
tems) pscommuni, ation Systems Concepts), 451 (Survey of Telecommuni , S 
with “ig éég, 224; T( I 10, 2 an ie elective course ected ) 

lon acade nic dire i } tud t pass Master ( en xa 7 


235 Sury 
) Survey of Telecommunications Policy 
Jesigned tor th 


se lacking Dackgr 1d and seeking an introductory survey ot 
^ fast-changing heid, this course provides discussion of domest 
international policy issues by experts from government and industry. The 
Course may not be taken tor credit by those enrolled as degree candidates in 
Public policy wit} | entratior tele ons poli 
*40 Seminar in el Pol 
elecommunications Policy 
Systems approach provides advanced analytic techniques for assessing 
Institutions and | icy in d U.o. tele mmuni 1ons, in« di cal 
“nd long dist riers egulation, spectrum uti n, mobile 
satellite and terrestrial ser " i 1 is vel ent tele 
“Ommunication systems, the interface w h internati policies d the 
241 g etal policy shift to deregulation. Prerequisite: Econ 217, PSc 22 


ri ! I i 
*minar in International Telecommunications Policy (3 
^ Systems 


approach provides advanced analytic techniques for assessing the 
role ànd process of intem al telecommu itions rganizatio U.S 
policy making for the internationa sphere, system authorization and utiliza 
tion 'ssues, transborder data flow and the New World | formation Order 
barriers to trado in information equ pment and services, the regional facilities 
Planning process ind deve I ent of competition in international telecom 
munications Prerequisite: Econ 217, PSc 222 


880cj E. Hawkins, }.D Hunt (Academic I 
ate Professori Il | 
al 


Cturer D.L. Edgell 


» l'ofessoriasl 7 . " " 
“Cture, rial Lecturers J.D. Hardy, G.H. Moeller 
TS B i : 
Nynega, M Dwyer, S.D Cook, M.B. Creedon, T.G. Lloyd, S.A. Schulman, W.D 


The Scho f Educat and Huma evelopment offers programs in travel # 


touris iding to a Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies un? 
Master of Art: Education and Human Development. Both are administered by? 
Depart t of Education. See the School of Education and Human Development? 
programs of study 


First Group 


JO Experimental Course (3 3 
T innounced in the Schedule of Classes 
Second Group 
104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) Hawkins, W 


industry with emphasis on market 


Survey $ the travel and touri 
tourism and travel, research and development of touris t destinations, and! 
economic and social impact of tourism (Fall) Á 
113-14 Practicum (3-3 5 
i 
Pre-student teaching or practical experience in related disciplines (A 
demic year and summer) 
9 


133 Student Teaching (6—12) 
Prerequisite: T&T 113-14 or equivalent. Admission by permission of inst 


tor (Fall and spring 
143 Tourist Accommodations and the Hospitality Industry (3) cree 
An overview of the basic principles involved in the management, operali 
marketing, and financing of hotels, restaurants, and other tourist a« comm 
tions, facilities, and services (Spring) , 
144 Tourist Attractions and Activities (3 p 


g, developing, and managing natural and 9 
ri 


Basic principles of pl 
made attractions. National, state, and local park systems, as well as P 


sector resorts, theme parks, and other tourist attractions are exami 


: : ie 

Various recreation activities popular among tourists are examined in vie" 
their personal, economic, social, and environmental impacts (Spring 
Haw” 


145 Travel and Tourism Advertising, Public Relations, (3) 
and Sales Tec hniques 

1 applies basic riage. public relations, and sales techni 

ind tourism field. Includes study of effective te hniques * 
selected case studies and current practices (Spring) He 

146 Tourist Characteristics and Behavior (3) 
Socioeconomic, demographic, and psychological characteristics of 
types of tourist populations. Emphasis on tourist behavior in plan 
developing, and marketing tourism programs and services. Cultural 

all qi 

147 Travel and Tourism Transportation Systems (3) i 
Overview of the various transportation modes. Planning, financial, operat” 
al, marketing, and evaluation aspects of the different systems of trans 


Reviews a 
to the tr 


vari 


ences as they influence travel (I 


tion. Limited emphasis will be placed on the development of an 8 


infrastructure to support specific transportation modes (Fall) qi 
172 International Experiences (1—6) 

Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topi (Fall, spring 

summer g 


73 Independent Study (1-6 
Individually des igned model for intensive study in an area of specia 
Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for independent work and p 
sion of advisor and instructor. May be repeated for credit (Fall, $ 


l inte, 


and summer nat! 
178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) 


Same as Educ 178 


Workshop l € 


Topics announced in the Sx hedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit with 


Permission of advisor Fall, spring, and summer) 

190 Sales Management for — Agents (3 Staff 
Ar ı in-depth study of agency products and services, with methodologies for 
naximum üntrol and ait iency (Fall) 

191 ecu Managem ment for Travel Agents (3) Staff 
Basic principles of business administration applied to small businesses in 
Beneral and to travel agencies in particular. General management concepts 


(nlann 
plani 


8, organizing, leading, and controlling), with specific ay plications in 


management areas, in g personnel, finance, office operations, law, and 
insura Spring 

192 Marke ting Management for Travel Agents (3) Staff 
Marketing theories as applied to the travel agency. Coverage of the marketing 


mix in trave 
ing and 


rket segmentation, market planning, and the use of advertis- 
iunications techniques. Emphasis on increasing profitabil 


Thirg Group 


E Ity through planned marketing programs (Fall 
‘33 Domestic and International Tourism (3) Staff 
An overview of tourism th eory, with emphasis on how such knowledge can 
help the travel agent underst ind and improve his or her function Emphasis 
9n the psychosocial aspe tourism on the traveller and host community 
2 Economic and social impacts are discussed (Spring 
<00 Experimental Course (3 Staff 
Opics announced in the Schedule of Classes Fall, spring, and summer) 
249 Economic, Sociocultural, and Ecological Aspects of Tourism (3) Hawkins 
t of tourism n economi development and social values speci 
e S On ps socia ind community impacts. May be taken 
for ur gr red th pe on of the instructor (Fall and 
,.. SUMME 
250 Administration of Travel and Tourism Services (3 Schulman 
Orgar nization and r management concepts, theories, and issues stressing appli 
Cation of theory through analysis of short case examples drawn from the 
260 broader ; range of the travel and tourism industry Spring and summer) 
ourism Development 3 Dwyer 
'elations] p of economic theory and principles to tourism development; 
lication« f econon analysis techn ques to the travel and tourism 
on. Fall nd spring 
461 Planning for Tourism (3 Hunt 
ntegrated anning for travel and tourism organizations; financial and 
Physical de velopment f tourism projects; consideration of 
a basic on ts, approaches Fall and summer) 
“62 Tourism Polic y Analvsis {3 Edgell 
nderstanding components of t rism policy, development of tools for 
tourism p y analysis, and description of tourism organizations in the 
263 Towmen t and private sector (Spring ; 
Ourism Marketing 3 Wynegar 


*Oncepts 
and servi 
nent c 


and techniques employed in marketing travel industry products 
es inciu 
) f the tor irism r 
tion of the 


its publi and private-sector components. Assess- 
product, development of the marketing strategy, prepara- 


narketing and analysis of specific promotional pro 
gram t 
70 T ims SI n l » imer 
ravel and Tourism Researc h (3 Cook 
Nalysis of general research methods : tools and their application to the 
Study of tra. z 


d tourism Prerequisite: Educ 295 (Spring and summer) 


Staff 


280 Advanced Workshop (1-3 staf 
Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems develop 
ment of advanced professional competencies. May be repeated for credit wil 


permission of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 

282 International Experiences (1 to 12 sul 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. May be repeated fo! 
credit with approval of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 

283 Practicum (3 to 6) sul 


Field work, internship, and/or instructional practice, inc luding conferen@ 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission of advis” 
Fall, spring, and summer) 


290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3 sul 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor (Fall, spring, an 
summer) 

293 Independent Study (1 to 6 sul 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor (Fall, spring, &® 
summer) 

296 Systems Analysis of Tourism Services (3) Moell 
Quantitative analysis, resource identification, design techniques, and othe 
systems approaches applied to travel and tourism services (Fall a? 
spring) 

297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) sul 


Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the stude 
(ral 
spring, and summer J 
299 Thesis Research (3 to 6) € 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member May be repeated fo 
credit with approval of advisor Prerequisite: Educ 295. and T&T 270% 


Prerequisite: Educ 295 and T&T 270 or permission of instructor 


permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and summer) 


UNIVERSITY COURSES _ CI nam a 


University Professors M Cunliffe, A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr 


University courses are offered by distinguished scholars and scientists who pol 
appointments as University Professors. With the approval of the department or prog. 
appropriate University courses may be taken to satisfv degree program requiremeh, 
Permission of the University Professor is required. Specific courses are listed in" 
Schedule of Classes in the 700 series 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING ET 


Professors D.C. McGrath, Jr., S.S. Fuller (Chairman), S. Greene 
Adjunct Professor F, Gutheim 

Associate Professors D.E. Gale, R.W Longstreth 

Assistant Professor M.J. Enders 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer J.L. Preston 

Visiting Lecturer O.T. Carr, Jr 


Wd 

See the School of Government and Business Administration for the program of wt 

leading to the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning, which provi ip 

preparation for professional practice in the planning field, and areas of specialization. 

planning as components of programs leading to the degrees of Master of Pu " 

Administration, Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor of Public Adminis 
tion 


First Group 


p 
50 Washington, D.C.: Gillette and Interdisciplinary Te 


History, Culture, and Politics (3) 
Same as AmCv/Hist/PSc 50 


Second ce 


3 Fundamentals of I rban Planning and Design (3) 


Greene 


Studi € iy undergraduates. Basic el irban planning and 
lesign applied t nmunity problems. Surve iner's role in develop 
Ing a nt reative so itions to urban probler Spring) 
154 Survey of American rban and Regional Planning (3 Staff 
Examinat f the historical roots, recent trends s directions 
of Amer 2 a g € Ww t Cla ( olit re that 
Shape the iracter LI ir T n ti | ted State The role I utio 
politicia nners, and the general publi the planning process. Particu 
lar empha s place irban pla g at the local ernmental level 
Se (Fall 
76 American Ar hitecture tretl 
Joint offe; ff the Urt iR i|. Planning De the 
Ameri ce eae ^ Program. Examir nein f selected t rica 
architec: "3 : to t SI for 
introdu I às né s of terpretation of histor al " 
analyzed hor} iS artifacts la tifiers of socia l ( ( ( 
tendencie A m( 5: 1600-1860; U&RP/AmCv 176: 1860—present 
Same ac Art 176 and 191 A cadi 1 i 
177 introduction to Historic Preservation Gale 
Was} net D. the primary setting for the study of historic preservation i 
as it has « ec € € tce t with preservation issues ! 
as shox } xamples ther Ti so be discussed. Lectures 
Class « ussions of the read if ghborhoods and sites i 
subject t preservat fforts ” [Spring and summer) 
Thin 
ev 
1 Planning Theory and Practice I (3 Gale | 
ntroduction t 1 Or it of urbanization and urban settlements in the | 
U hited States the ine a and growth of urban and regional planning, and 
E the evolut in of issues the practice of the planning profession Fall) 
«02 Planning Theory and Practice II (3 Gale | 
htroductiaon : the mcepts ot planning, plan making, and plan implementa | 
tion, ] Xaminatio $ the elation between theory and practice in plan ] l 
ning. Di sion Of the role of reconnaissance studies, goal formulation i 
technological] f rer and scenario development in planning practice | 
) Prerequ site: U&RP 201 ermission ol tructor opring | | 
Ne principles of Community Planning and Design (4 "sreene l | 
Plan ng ar tesign studio to develop and apply planning methods and | | 
BI iph tech ies; principles of land use and community design; analysis of i 
tac tors affect ng om nunity development and change Open only to candi f | 
dates for the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. Laboratory fee ; | 
$20. Pre requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor Fall | 
<97 Land Developme int Planning (3 McGrath i | 
Selected prob bal i reg planning: applications of zoning, | | I 
enviro ne t tax incentives, and other tei hniques available for the 
"^ plementat ievelopment plans. Prerequisite: UKRP 201 or permission |j 
Of instructor oss i hi 
“08 Land Use and i C Trans tation Planning (3 Stall | 
R é portauon anr g j i 
S between land use and the movement of goods and people. j 
of land use and tr lon pianning principles, issues, and l li 
: R S publ 1 vate interests in land use and transporta- l 


201 or permission of I 
i 


—ÓÀÓÁ ee 


Urban Development Economics (3) Ful 

Economic forces affecting urban growth and change relationships am? 
cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the national econo 
socioeconomic implications of urban land development policies; basic st 
ies and methods of economic analvsis Prerequisite: Econ 217—18 or equ! 
lent or permission of instructor (Fall) 

211 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis I (3 Pres! 
Study of basic statistical procedures and their interpretations, introducti 
the BASIC language and « omputer programming procedures, mic rocomp® 
operations and statistical problem solutions. This course establishes a 0 


puter capability that the student utilizes subsequently in all course as 
ments (Fall) : 
12 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis II (3) Fuller, Pre 


! i) 
Introduction to methods used to analyze, estimate, and forecast popula? 


employment, income, and economic growth and development Includes? 
series, index numbers, survey sampling and questionnaire design shift- 
and case study methods. Prerequisite: U&RP 211 (Spring) : 
215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) McG 


Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, analyst 
findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of material to faculty’ 
cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary team and individual planning proj 
Studio course. Laboratory fee, $20 Prerequisite: U&RP 203 or permissio 
instructor (Fall) 
218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) Fu 
Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional analysis and proces, 
regional planning; development of projects of regional scale requiring Lo 
lem analysis, synthesis, and plan formulation. Studio course Laboratory 
$20. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 and 212 or permission of instructor (spt 
241 Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3) M y 
Investigation of contemporary trends in the evolution of federal and 
governmental functions and programs affecting urban growth and dev" 
ment policy. Planning functions in evolving relationships among uni. 
federal, state, and metropolitan agencies Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or per? 
sion of instructor (Spring) ril 
242 International Urban Planning (3) M 
Examination and comparison of the theories of and approaches t0 o 
planning in various countries. Analysis of the ty pes of planning and dev 
ment techniques employed and their effectiveness Applicability of 8. 
approaches and methods within the context of the American urban plan? 
process. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Fall W 
251 Housing and Community Development: Concepts and Methods (3) m 
An examination of the basic theories, concepts, principles, and analy p 
methods for managing the planning process by which cities approg™ 4 
resolution of their development and housing needs. Housing supp” y 
demand conditions, market analysis physical inventory methods, com 
ity facility planning and impact analysis, commercial revitalization ^; 
neighborhood theory and dvnamics Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permissl? 
instructor (Fall) re 
252 Housing and Community Development: 
Case Studies and Applications (3) ng # 
r'he application of theory and methodology to contemporary housing (^ 
ommunity development issues. Examination of federal policies 8067 
grams, community facilities, redevelopment and adaptive reuse projec ^ p 


1 


the role of the private sector. Case studies and field trips. Prerequisite: 

251 or permission of instructor (Spring) pull 

255 Urban Housing (3) 1 » 
A seminar that explores the principal issues affe ting the demand io 
supply of housing, including home financing, housing costs, tenure 0 


dynamics and 


&RP 251 


market 
Prerequisite 


requirements, and 


Public-sector 
tor Q 


256 Neighborhood Dynamics 3 
Residenti t 


vement or permission of instruc 


Gale 


i cation dec ns they affect land use in metropolitan areas 

Middle i elderly, and minority mobility patterns. Effects of discrimina 

A adisi t ndominiums, and historic preservation. Prerequisite 
U&RP 201 permissi f instructo Summer) 


Fiscal Policy and 1 rban Planning j 


Gale 
Considerat 


ition 1 | fiscal conditions and their implications for urban 
] 
Planning. Examination of capital projects financing, tax policy and land use, 
nd I , 
and fis ict analysis of urban development. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or 


permis ior f tr r Fall 


N 
a 
co 


Advanced 1 rban Deve oiii Economics (3) 


Cart 
Analysis of ¢ ase 


studies of large-scale development projects to gain compre 


hension financial, political, legal, and technical complexities and con- 
Straints inherent in the urban development process. Prerequisite: U&RP 210 
OF permission of instructor Spring) 


Greene 
factors in planning 


2€ ; 
491 pequmunity Planning and Design: Concepts and Methods (3) 
Investig , physical, and aesthetic 


on of perceptual, social 


and de. ign. I 


mphasis on interaction of users and the environment, princ iples 
and proce /Íf community design, visual analysis, evaluation and implemen 
tation tec] niques. Prerequisite &RP 203 or permission of instructor 


> (Fall) 
26? 
62 Community Planning and Design: 
ase Studies and Applications 


Greene 


> 

lanning ind design studio; application of community design principles and 
Process to typical )blems of commur change and development. Labora 
t . : 

Ory fee, $20. I site &RP 261 or[ ission of instructor (Spring) 


26; bla o jv 
3 Community Pre 'servation and Design Studio (3) 


nterdisciplinarv stud atior 

histori; ) 

community 

reas. Sur 

tion to fac ulty id coc 

5. U&RP 201 or pe 
274 International At et ie d k j 

al Historic Preservation (3 Gutheim 

Joint offering rican Studies Program and the Urban and Regional 


Planni; ; 
lannir partment. Comparative examination and analysis of international 
Organizations ¿ ] acti! 1 I t 


Lies dedicated to the 
and cultural 


ing preservat 


Greene 
techniques and methods of 
planning, housing and community development, 
and other disciplines to problems of revitalizing urban 
ulation 


| abi ratory fee, 


appir of the 


alyses, f 


roposals, and presenta 


$20. Prerequisite 


groups 
g 1 


rmission Of instructor (Summer 


preservation of historical places 


; , ! ^ i 
traditions. Review of national and multinational policies affect- 


7 lon interests ringj 
7/8 Histori 7 
i Storic Preservation: Princ iples and Methods (3—3) Longstreth 
jo ` 
‘nt offering of the Urban and Regional Planning Department and the 


Americ 


an Studies Program. Same Hist 277—78. Exploration of scope and 
Purpose ç ition movement the United States with focus on 
devel )pmen 1960s to the present. Topi nclude the emergence of 
preservati the 19th century, relationships between attitudes 
toward the yward desig the intent and impact of legislation 
organizat lynamics, approaches to documentation, the concept of signif 
“ance, and eservat is à strument of change. Discussions with 
jePresentatives = organizations and [ ubl c agencies Sup] jJlement class 

P ?Ctures A i 

29( est cadem year 
md Topics in Urban and Regional Planning (3 Staff 
ital ing: new urse topics and teaching methods. May be 

repeated on c j 


Sere s we Sil s lh adi c 


295 Research Methods (3) Sti 
Directed research and investigation of special problems in í mmuni 


development. May be repeated once tor credit (Fall and spring) 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Urban and Regional Planning (3) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 


Fall and spring 


Fourth Group 
lv for doctoral students and are offered as the dem? 


Fourth-group courses are primarily 


ires. They are open to other graduate students at the discretion of the departme 


s 


requ 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector 

Institutions and Relationships (3—3) 

An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical Irameworks tor describi? 
ature, values, and actions of Amefie 


i l 
public and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives 


understanding, and predicting the 


j 4 
structuring public and private institutional arrangements to meet the nee® 


society 
Ste 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr * 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administratio® 


Doctor of Public Administration general examination. May be repeated 


redit (Fall and spring 


199 Dissertation Research (arr by’ 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public Adminis 
tion candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

WOMEN’S STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS B- 


Assistant Professor P.M. Palmer (Director 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.B. Pratt, R. Spalter-Roth 


Committee on Women’s Studies \ 
M.M. Cassidy, S.E. Haber, K.E. Klenke-Hamel, P.H.M. Lengermann, P.M. Palmet 


Romines, S.J. Tolchin 


4 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers two interdis iplinary prog” 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in the field of women’s studies and Master 0 y 
policy with a concentration in women's studies. Both are dite 


in the field of pu 
by the Committee on Women's Studies and draw upon faculty from various departm® 


within the University and resource persons in the community i 

The women’s studies programs seek to examine and integrate the contributio™ 
established academic disciplines to an understanding of the historical and « ontemp%, 
role and status of women, and to provide training necessary to evaluate and form’ 
equitable public policy for women. Each student will work closely with an advis; 
designing a program to meet individual research interests and professional 8% 
Prospective degree candidates should consult with the director of the Women’s Stu” 
Program 


; c nul 

Master of Arts in the field of women's studies and Master of Arts in the field of p 

policy with a concentration in women's studies—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree i 
an accredited college or university. Students are expected to have complete 


prerequisites to graduate courses af 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts i 


Sciences, and 36 semester hours of course work, with or without a thesis. All stë f 
must take a common core of women's studies courses: WStu 220, 221, 2 af 
hours of either WStu 283 and 295 or WStu 299—300. Policy-oriented students MU". 
four of the six courses in the public policy core (Stat 104 or 183; PSc 203; Psyc 244; "m 
211, 217, 247), with Stat 104 or 183, PSc 203, Psyc 244, and Econ 217 recomme, p 
WStu 240 may be substituted for the core policy analysis course (PS« 203). 


humanities 
in the field 
Studies, 12 
didates 


are 


Tequiremen 


220 


N 
N 


240 


N 
en 


260 


N 
“J 


280 


283-84 


remaining three 


jurses, two must be in the same discipline, which may be in the 
social e idministration. Those pursuing the Master of Arts 
of women's studies must take iddit to the core courses in wome 
semest } ‘ t ve and 9 | rs of electives. All car 
req ed t T 1 Maste Compreht Vt xamination. There is no tool 
t 
Perspectives on Women (3 Palmer 
ourvey f the hist 1 leve pment of feminist theory in Europe and the 
| ec ) )0s t 130s, I I eciall\ n teminist 
resp ‘ ind critique f basic assumptions of the developing social 
science sci] T Topical focu | the application of theories to the 
explanat f fa work, and political roles of women Fall) 
Research Issues in Women’s Studies (3) Spalter-Roth 
Analysis of the contribution of feminist o1 gender-relations perspectives to 
the issues and methods of social research and social policy and practice 
especially in the are onomic policy, the workplace, families, child 

pay Topics include a review of feminist frameworks 


»-evaluation of traditional academic disciplines, analysis of 


ind for women, analysis current social policy in 


women’s interest, a modes of influencing the policy process (Fall) 
Feminist Theory (3 Stafi 
Theoretical foundations feminism in the U.S. Theories and proposals for 
change urrent esr i. Although focus is primarily on feminism ol 
contemporary white America, some Third World and European thought will 
be considered (Spring 

Women and Public Policy (3 otal 
Systematic analysis f E ibli policy formation at the federal, state, and local 
levels as it relates to the stat Strategies for change and impact of 
the women's vement. T idual research projects on executive 
decision making, legislatior plementation, and political party 
Structures Spring 

Women and the Law (3 Stafi 
Legal status of women. Er yn marital status, employment, media 
education, health services, crime, and the Constitution Fall and spring) 
Women, Literature, and the Arts Pratt 


Woman 
Patterns, and symbolism in works by and about women. Particular attention 
to the woman as artist and the development of feminist criticism Fall) 


Women in the American Work Force (3 Palmer 
Joint Offering of the American Studies Program and the Women's Studies 


as subject and object. Examination of stereotypes, themes, language 


Program Multidisciplinary analysis of women’s role in the labor force and 
historical changes in that role. Societal view of women’s work in the home 
and outside it: interre ationships of women in and out of the work force 
women’s contributions, traditionally and during national crises; class, race 
and ethnic differe S (Spring 

Seminar: Selec ted Topics (3 * 
Investigation of 


a current policy issue of particular concern to women, or 
Consideration of women's status in a particular social system (Fall and 
Spring) 
Independent Study (3 Staff 


Jd be repeated for credit Arrangements must be made with sponsoring 
Pr ulty member prior to registration 
racticum in Women's Studies (3) Palmer and Staff 


uae) of t hanging status of women through supervised assignment to 
publi I 
k IC anc 


political eee 


semester 


1 private agencies engaged in polic V making, education, c ounseling, 
on, and research. Placement arrangements should begin the 


Prior to registration for this course 


295 Independent Research in Women’s Studies (arr.) Staf 
Ir 


Individual library or field research. Program advisor's approval of a writt#® 


proposal required 
propo u: reg read 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 Stall 
The courses listed below, which emphasize the experience of women in the past and 
present, are available in Columbian College for undergraduate and graduate students 

AmCv/Hist 185 History of Women in America ( 3) DePau¥ 

Clas 170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3 St 
Econ 141 Women in the Labor Market (3) Habet 
Hist 125 Women in European History (3) Schwoer 
Psyc 150 Psyc hology of Sex Differences (3) Poppet 
Rel 181 Women in Western Re ligion (3 Quitslun 
ooc 155 Gender Roles and Socialization (3) Wallac 


YIDDISH 


See Classics 


ZOOLOGY pi ee ee a sn '!i- — a 


See Biological Sciences. 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 1984-1985 
Columbian College of Arts 


Graduate School of Arts 
School of Educ 


and Sciences 
and Sciences 


i ation and Human Development 
School of Gove 


School of Publi 


rnment and Business Administration 


c and International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Caroline I 


ander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botan 
n B.A 192: "m i ill FI i E I à W ( 2 D t Sa: ETT 
“TOVe ^ s 2 
BA. LaMarr \ngel, Professor Emeritus of Education 


1929 H 


Ruth Has.: E ge Wash 
Ph Harriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 
obe E Denisor er M.A 19 eorge Washington University 
$ Edward Baker, Professor Emeritus of Education 
America: M A stat versity of New York at Buffalo; M A. 1954, Catholic University of 


ichard Aqu. 7! 15, BaD, 1962 


n Barrett. Profeccor En 
B.A 1930 Earr , trofe bn 


vashington niversity 


us of Business Administration 
Riversity — "r$ ege; M.B.A. 1932, Han versity; D.B.A. 1972, George Washington 


1930 vind Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German 
erry Bot P ^A. 1931 rge Washington versity; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 
B.S onan Profess us of Special Education 
Unive ak ers— The State University; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957, Columbia 
Marc EE 
: Brenner Professor I itus of Education 
d. 19 kins ity; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 1962, George 


Tick Bright, Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Vice President for 


Emeritus 


I Roc! 1952 I f 
rest e: M.S. 1944 niversity of Rochester: Ph.D 52 n 


versity o 


A. 193 d Burns, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
$ N A 


E TSity r 1934 versity of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, George Washington 
th R > " 
B.A i Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
f: . 00d Col A A e or 
aul C. i - “Ollege; M.A 135, Columbia University 
ale 
B.A iodbrisi Professor Emeritus of Anatomy : 
, s mbridgs Unie niversity of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955 
es ey" “versity, Englar 
B.S. ‘homas Carroll, Professor Emeritus of Education 
Nebrask, ı lowa State Univer 


liversity of Science and Technology; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1952, University of 


y 1933 Oberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
‘harles Wil i A. 1938, Ph.D 1949, George Washington University 


BA. 1930, y = Cole, Professor Emeritus of English 
Mar 'E 1931, Ph.D. 1939, George W ashington University 
V Ellen C le . E 4 
Bs 1937 Oleman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
Milto Crar - College; M.A. in Ed. 1950. Ge rge Washington University 
B.A. 1937 ^ Professor Emeritus of English 
Milto Chari 1938, Columbia Univers ty: M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
Adm; aries Devolites Professor Emeritus of Health Services 
Inistratioy 
1938 


Baylor University 


FES 


William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
(Experimental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale Univer 
Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Professor Emeritus of Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1958 niversity of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932. 1 niversity of Chicago 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mic robiology 


B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington Universitv 
Roy Hertz, Research Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940 Johns Hof 


University 
Henry William Herzog, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus 
B.S. in C.E. 1930. LL.D 1978, George W ishington University 
Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psyc hology 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935 George Washington University 
Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration " 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941 Harvard University; LL.D” 
University of Chungang, Korea 
Eva Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics " 
B.A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1929 Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Mi 
Samuel Kavruck, Professor Emeritus of Education p 
B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City College; M.A. in Govt. 195% 
1954, George Washington University il 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History; Dean Emet 
of the Division of University Students: University Historian " 
B.A. 1917, M.A. 1918, LL.D. 1948, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1932, C0 
niversity; L.H.D. 1975, Mount Vernon College of 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Psychol 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959 George Washington University 
George Martin Koehl, Professor Emeritus of Phvsics 
B.A. 1931, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1933 George Washington University 
Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics p.i 
B.S. 1927, City University of New York, City ( ollege; M.A. 1929, Columbia University; Pa! 
George Washington University 
John Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus of Classics 
B.A. 1922, Litt.D. 1964, Mississippi College; M.A. 1926. 1 niversity of Chicago; Ph.D. 192 
University 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for 
Women 
B.S. in P.E. 1934, M.A. 1938 George Washington University 
Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of lowa 
Ralph Kepler Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology «asf 
‘ `a lifornit 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of Southern Califo 


s," 


1967, Columbia University 1 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Emeritus o 
Columbian College of Arts and Se iences iversit 
B.A. 1935, George Washington Universitv: M A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins Uni 
Kurt London, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1923, University of Würzburg 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Archaeology 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Tohns Hopkins University 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business 
Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas: Ph.D 1959, Ohio State University 


Anthony Mari 
Ed.B 193 
niversity; LI 
Muriel Hope Mc( 

B.A. 1935 ¢ 


naccio, Professor 


Cent n ^ t Stat 
€ State 


lanahan, Ass: 


A rad liege 

Margaret McIntyre. Professor Ei 

B.S In Ed. 1939 

A.P.C. 1963 = 
Florence Marie Mears. Professi 
l B.A. 1917 : > ~=. 7A 
loward Maxwell Merriman. Pi 

History 


B.A 1930, M 


Franz Henry Mic h ] Pr ^ à 


“astern History 
Nologi al Di; 


Emeritus of Education 


Liege; M.A 339, Ohio State 


ciate Professor Emeritus of English 


1937, Ph.D. 194 Liversity of Pittsburgh 

er of E ducatio 

New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Northwestern Unive 
r Emeritus of Mathematics 

)2 n € 
rÍ Ty) in 
jfessor Eme is O in Diplomat 
i M 332, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard Univer 


Emeritus of International Affairs and Far 


University; Ph.D. 1949, Yale 


gtor 


) r er Refere r 19 rJu 33, Univer 
Ed reiburg 
«Git > 
T Elizabeth Mortensen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
UA 1925 a t í ^ ' M € ta: Ph.I 945, George Washir 
Niversit v 
larje l 
$355 Rudolp | Naese 'rofessor Emeritus of Chemistry 
n 1931 r : à h : 7 : 
Har d nive t Vis Ph.D ) S Illin« 
H Robert "age, Professor Emeritus of Business ninistratior 
hives tt: Mich tat M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, Ameri 
Diversity J V. B. A i 
it n 
B Fenley Parker. Professor Emeritüs of Botam 
Thon * 1930, M.A 19 t I rkele Ph.D. 1946, University of Arizona 
I , 
Ras Martin Peery Profess f Pat log 
Mar. 1928, D.M 1966. Newberr l M.D. 1932. Medical Universitv of South Carolina 
€ 
y Louise Robbins Professor Emeritus of Microbi logy 
A. 19 I Emeri 
Danie] 334, American niversity: M 340. Ph.I 144, George Washingtor niversity 


essor 


B. David Koman Prof 


lake S B.A. 1949 M 9 Ph.D. 195€ niversity of Southern California 
B.S Dr Root, Prof essor Emeritus of Education 
l 7, M M 1931, University of Ilir Ed.D. 1948, Georg 
Washington Uni raian "S is; M.A. 1 P z 
ward ree 
B i enry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
“311, Ph.D. 191 RE Binili " 
njami lopkins 1 y 
B.S v Williams Smith, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
Wa e irginia Polytechn stitute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, George 
W ldo oe Univer j à 
aldo S TE 
LA tomers Professor Emeritus of I Administratio 
Edwin a Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D ile Unive 
Qr z ` 
BA - kwood St evens, Professor Emeritus of Speech 
Kar] Er » Nutgers—The State University; M.A. 1942, Columbia University 
n - I 
iban: Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
lra Re > Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
Xkwood T | ; 
B.A € ford Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
1931 M 


Ronald Betts ries Universit 


ale University: Ph.D. 195 


Hende ege 
N Idred Towne 
lontana State niversit 
aymond Treadwell, P 


Jattle ( reek ( lege: M.S 


Emeritus of Management Science 


tah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 


1935 Sar Tiben, Pr rofessor Emeritus of European History 


4, University of Chicago 


> . x 
Professor Daai of Education 
Tson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University 


Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 


M.A. 1930, Columbia University 
rofessor Emeritus of Biochemistry 


1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 


et rennin 


482 


William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 
Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1938 tt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University: D.Phil. 1950, Oxia 
University 
Warren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
B.A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Mc 
B.S. 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, Amer 
Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 


inagement 


ican University 


B.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria 
Donnell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 
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Fred Paul Abramson, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology , 
sg 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, Universiti 
California, Berkeley 
Zoila F. Ortega Acevedo, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 
Administration pi 
B.A. 1970, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1972, New York University; M 
1979, Syracuse University 
Andrew Stanford Adams, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1954, University of California, Berkelev r 
$ 
Arvil Van Adams, Research Professor of Education Policy and of Economic, 
B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Memphis State University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Universi 
Kentucky 
William Clayton Adams, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1972, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology a 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958. Duke Universil 
Yoshio Akiyama, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
M.A. 1963, Andrews University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Minnesota 
Ernest Narinder Albert, Professor of Anatomy or 
B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh: Ph.D. 1965 George! 
University 
John D. Albertson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.M. 1981, Catholic University of America 
Yousef Al-Doory, Associate Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Mediciné) y 
B.S. 1945, University of Baghdad; M.A. 1951, University of Texas: Ph.D 1954, Louisiantt 
University and Agricultural and Mechanica! College 
Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy Jut 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University and Agric! 


ind Mechanical College 
Dean Conrad Allard, Professorial Lecturer in History 


B.A. 1955, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1959, Georgetown ersity; Ph.D. 1967, George 
ton University 
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John Gage Allee, Jr., Professor of English 

Gai M.A : George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 
B.A ne Jean \llen, Associate Professor of Anthropology 

Neji - 799, ot Jol s College, Maryland; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Illinois 
"m M. Al-Sehrewerdi, \ isiting Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 
M.S. 1948. Ur 

David Aron Alt 
Smith C 


} 
hair of 
B.A., M A. 197 "a 


f Michigan; Ph.D. 1969, Martin Luther University, West Germany 
Associate Professor of Religion in the Charles E 
laic Studies 


versit Ph.D. 1977. Hebrew Union ( lege 
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Julia MI A 1 
 Altagrac la Alvarez, Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer in Creative 
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B.A 1971, Middlet M.A 7 [ 


Fre a y College; M.A. 19 Syracuse University 
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tick Amling, Professor of Business Finance 
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Anckonie III, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
» 959, Unive Mick n: MBA. 198 American Universit I 984, George 
gu tshington 2 Michig B.A. 198 \merican University; D.B.A. 1984, George 
e im: 
Tey Clifford 


W 1970 


nderson, Associate Professor of Art 
: Liver f Pittsburgh: M.F.A. 1973. Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 
ach Anderson, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
William A M.D. 1963, Harva sity; M.A. 1960, Cambridge University 
A. Anderson Professor of Economics 
Ay 


B.A 1974. Yale 


M 


nivers f I 383, Cornell University 
ery DaT. y 1 Ph.D. 1 1 
E QSLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History; Assistant Dean of 
praduate School of Arts and Sciences 
350, Hary ard ersity; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 


stant Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 
Ph.D. 1973, University of Texas; M.P.H. 1976, University of North 


Professorial Lecturer in History 


n Lay - ryland; Ph.D. 1979, George Washington University 
N Y 
pact Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropology 
, >, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
dard College 


| Lecturer in Geology 


gy; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 


lossein G. "vr E Sg eae ur uA NI eme s 
S. ince ar, Professor of Business Administration 
A U Technology 
1967 sotkin Associate Professor of History 
David Lynn Ae o ^u F? 
B.A. 16 a, tkins, Pr 


1971 Massachusetts institute of 


1971 D. 1976, Yale niversity 


10c [ 
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niversity V M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1970, Texas A&M 
t Professor of Genetics 
rsity, Egypt; D.E.A. 1971, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1974, George 


f New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York University; Ph.D 
versity; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago 


L.D. 1971. 


; George Washington 
» ASSOCIate Pr j ; 
A. 1969 P} E late Professor of Spanish 

u.l )hr H n 1 


ypkins University 
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William Back, Adjunct Professor of Geology 


B.S. 1948 niversity of Illinois; M.S. 1955, University of ( alifornia, Berkeley; M.P.A. 19% 
Hàn ersity; Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevada 


Barbara A. Bailar, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


B.A. 1956, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1965, Virginia Polytechnic Institutes 


State University; Ph.D. 1972, American Univer ty 
John Martyn Bailey, Profe ssor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D 52, D.S i University of Wales 


Mary Ann B 


B.A 164, I 


institute of Technologv 


aily, Adjunct Associate Professor of Economics 
Radcliff M University; Ph.D. 1974 Massachust! 


Lite ege; M.A. 1968, Northwesterr 
William Joseph Balling, Jr., Assistant Professor of Communi ation and 
Theatre 
B.A. 1969, Humboldt State | niversity; M.F.A. 1977, George Washington University 
Mary Burns Bandas Visiting Adjunct Instruc tor in English 
B.S. 1961, Le Moyne College M.A. 1973, New York University 
Judith Banister, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1965, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1978 Stanford University 
Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari Professor of Mathematics 


^ p 
B.A 139, City versit t New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 194 Ph.D. 1966 Johns HopE 
niversit 


Shirley Russell Barnett, Associate Professor of Spanish 


B.A. 1944, Vassar ( ege; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University Ph.D. 1958, University of Minnes” 
Albert Barnhart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Maryland M.A. 1974, State University of New York College at Oswet 


Theodore M. Barnhill, Assistant Professor of 


Business Administration i 
B.S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971. Ph.D. 1974 Universi 


Michigar 

Louis R. Barrows, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology "m 
B.S. 1975, California Polytechni State niversity, San Luis Obispo; Ph.D. 1980, Universi 
California, Irvine 


James Richard Barth, Professor of Economics p 
B.A. 1965, Califorr tate University at Sacramento; M.A. 196 niversity of New Mexico; h 


972, Ohio State University 


William A. Bayse, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic S« iences 
B.S. 1958, Roanoke College; M.S. 1973, American 1 


ICar niversity 
Sylven Seid Beck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Edui ation on 
B.A. 1972, Marymount Manhattan ( ollege; M.S. in Ed. 1974, City Ur iversity of New York, 
College; Ed.D. 1981, ( e Washington Universit 


William H. Becker, Professor of History 
B.A. 1964, Muhlenberg College; Ph.D. 1969, John Hopkins 
Peter Ben Ezra, Associate Professorial Lecturer ir 


University 


t Accountancy 


B.S. 1972, Universitv of Maryland; M.S. in Adm. 1975 George Washington University 
Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 

Ph.D. 1949 [ V 
Edward Berkowitz, Associate Prof ssor of History 

B.A. 1972 inceto niversity; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Northwestern niversity 
Barry Louis Berman, Professor of Physics 

B.A. 1957, Harvard iversity; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Universit, of Illinois 
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Robert A. Be Verage Assistant Professorial Le 
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George washirt 


B.A. 1961, Colgate University M.B.A. 19 American University; D.B.A. 1981 


I li Versit 
Lee Sheward Bielski, Prof ssor of Communication and Theatre and of 
Speech and Hearing 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University: M.A 1944 niversity of Michigan 
Paul Philip Biemer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


B.S. 19 M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1978, Texas A&M University 
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y Blac k, Professor of Business Economics 


1941, Har rsity; M.A EET | i. 
She nary ersity; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 
herman Bloom. 


B.A 1955 M.D. 196( New York. University 
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> - Renee Blount, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
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Professor of Pathology 


Ell American University 
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B Blum, Assi ciate Clinical Professor of Psychology 

1965 Flee uit A niversity of New York, City College; M.S. 1960, Long Island University; Ph.D 
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} Ur rsity; M.A. 1942, Harvard University 
Assi stc int Professor of Che mistry 
v York, Hunter College; Ph.D. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of 


Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


" J.D. 1950, Georgetown University 
Assistant Profe ssor O f Anatomy 
1 State University; Ph.D. 1980, State University of New York 


; Clinical Professor ¢ of Psychology 


A " 1. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 195 niversity of Minnesotà 
B.A 157 05itis, Assi istant Professor of Political Science 
hn Gord, Orthwestern University; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1981, Southern Illinois University 
B.A m Boswell, Professor of Education 


Ed. 1953 M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Tyan L, 1 in Ed. 1956, Ed 196 Jeorge ashington Unive 


B.A 19 Boulier Associate Professor of Economics 

na State University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Princeton University 
ling, Professor of Speec h and Hearing 

Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 


S. 1961 bert Bozzini, Assoc iate Professor of English 


Mic hae] D. i; D. 1971 rgetown University 
, B.S. 1975 radley, Pee sci Professor of Economics 
inda Bré niversity ot Delaware; Ph.D. 1982, University of North Carolina 
- BÀ von dl, Associat: Professor of Psychology 
Jan hes Loy mes xu ge; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of London 
Ne 
B.S. 1948, Ẹ Breen, Profe ssor of Human Kine tics and Leisure Studies 
M ary lane Psi niversity; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
J e : 
N A. 1963 Maje rus Bre ^wer, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
H 365 


University of lowa 
, Assistant Professor of Physics 
1978, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1972, Northeastern University 


1969 Ta. ach, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
39, uisiana State * J 


versity; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, American University 
Brooks, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
lege; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 
l , Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Javid S ard University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Yale University 

pringer B > 
A. 1936. 1 rown, Professor of Management 
eder AEN J niversity of Maine at ( Jrono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 

im ` 
$ MEd 1 Brown, Jr., Professor of Education 
‘Q. 1951, Western Maryland Col lege; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 
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Kenneth Michael Brown, Assistant Professor of Biology 


B.S. 1973, Ph.D, 1982, Michigan State Unive M.S. 1975, University of Florida 


Robert Guy Brown, Professor of Sox iology 
B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960 niversity of North Carolin 
Hana Bruml, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 


B A. 1961, M A jt Pt 1968 George W ishington | niversity 
David Brusick, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 196 Universit f nois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Illinois State Un versity 


nel and Labor Relations; Associate Det 
of the School of Government and Business Administration 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958. Ten niversity; I 


Ben Burdetsky, Professor of Person 


mple *h.D. 1968, Americar niversity 
Elisabeth Ann Burkhardt, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studié 
B.S. 1966, University of Marvland 


James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 


B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincir i; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 
Barbara Ann Burns, Instructor in Special Education 

B.A. 19 Catholic University of America; M.A.T. 1973 Trenton State College 
John Robert Burns, Associate Professor of Zoology 


B.S. 1968, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1972. Ph.D 1974, Universi! 
Massachusett 


Martha A. Burns, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1964, University of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1967, Ed.D. 1971 Pennsylvania State Universit 
Martin Alexander Buzas, Adjunct Professor of Geology 


B.A. 1958, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1963, Yale Univ 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psy: hology 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D 1946 Cornell University 


Peter George Callas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 19 Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 197: George Washington Universit) 
Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Ghemistry; Associate Dean of the Gradi 
School of Arts and Sciences 
B A 954 Dartmo ith ( pllege Ph D 1963, | niversity ot Roc hester 
Albert Jason Caron, Research Professor of Psychology 
M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1954 ty of 


uy hicagi 


Rose Friedman Caron, Research Professor of Psychology 

B.A. 1948, Vassar College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D 1955, University of Chicago 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Visiting Lecturer in Urban Development Planning 
Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Ei onomics 


B.A, 194 ase W f Reserve ersity; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 


Barbara Gilbert Carson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in American 


Uivilization and in Art History 
B.A. 1963, Brown University; M.A. 1965. l niversity of Delaware 

John H. Carson, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1969, M 370, Ph.D. 197€ high University 


Geotirey Carter, Assor iate Profe ssor of English 


B 196 imbridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 

Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Professor of Ph siology Jan? 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ife 

Michael Scott Castleberrv, Associate Professor of Special Education ing? 
B.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972. Ed.D. 1973 George Washi 


Bayard Lacey Catron, Associate Professor of Public Administration T. 
B.A. 19t { I ( gt M.A 1965 niversity of Ghicago; M.C.P. 1972 Ph.D. 


ilifornia, Berkeley 


Giorgia Emma Cavallaro, Studio Instructor in Guitar 


B.A 179 issboro State College; M.M. 1982, Catholic University Í America 


Peter James Caws, Ui 


ity Professor of Philosophy 
B.Sc. 1952, University of London; M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Yale University 
Charles Blaine Cecil, Professorial Lecturer 


in Geology 


B.S. 1960 1966, Ph.D. 1969, West Virgini: niversity 
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ociate Professor of Chinese 
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t f New York, Brook College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, Columbia 


essorial Lecturer in Journalism 


1, Professor of Public Administration 
M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of S 
igton University 


iate Professor of Philosophy 


974, Johns Hopkins University 


istant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


D. 1982, George Washington University 


Ofessor of Soc iology 


versity; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American University 
Professor of English 
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umbia University 


irer in Health Services 


versit 


Profess Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


\ ) 


s€orge Coates, Professor of Geology 


s, Adjunct Professor of Public Affairs 
istitute of New York; M.S. 1953, Pennsylvania State University 
Adjunct Professor of Public Affairs 
M.A 366. Ph.D 372. ( g Nasl gton niversity 
land, Associate jr of Romance Languages 
t A 357, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 


Studi 


unistration 
064 I ersitv f M igar ).B.A 9 1 


University 


Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 


ASSOCIGalt 


Ý New York, Brook College; M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, University of 
r { + Dh " 
rojessor oj rnarmacoiogy 
í M 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 
, PNTY 11 Y 
sorial Lecturer in Journalism 


) 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


giisn 
I h 1971, University of South Carolina 
r in Art Therapy 


ge; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 


idjun Assistant Professor of 


versity of America 


pi 
i 


Joseph John Cordes, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, University of Wisconsin 


Constance Christian Costigan, Associate Professor of Design 


B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965, American University 
Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1955, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Ed.D. 1967, Syracuse Universit 


Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sov iology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State niversity; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
Andrea Jean Covarrubias, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ed. 1978 Temple University 
Carl Daniel Cox, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1976, University of Maryland 
J. Joseph Coyne, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1950, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1960, Catholic University of America 
John Patrick Coyne, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1967, lona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University 
Michele Banyasz Creedon, Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1970, University of Marvland 
Pamela J. Cressey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of American Civilization and 
of Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, University of Cal 
Nina J. Crimm, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1972, Washington University; M.B.A., J.D. 1979, Tulane University; LL.M. 1982 Georgeto™ 
University 
Theodore Oscar Cron, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1952, M.A.T. 1954, Harvard University 
Gary Edward Crum, Associate Professor of Health Services Administration | 
B.S. 1967, College of am and Mary; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, University of Kentucky; MP: 
1973, Columbia University; M.A. in Sp.Std. 1983, George Washington University 
Jonathan Walkley Cummings, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois 
Marcus Falkner Cunliffe, University Professor 
B.A. 1944, M.A. 1946, B.Litt. 1947, Oxford University; M.A. 1963 University of Manches 
D.H.L. 1976, University of Pennsylvania; D.H.L. 1979, New England College 
Cortlandt Beck Cunningham, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1948, Northwestern University; J.D. 1954, Miami Universitv: M.S 1971, George Washing? 
University » 
Timothy J. Curry, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administratio 
B.S. 1966, King's College (Pennsylvania); M.A. 1968, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. f 
George Washington University 
Annie-Claude J. D'Agostino, Adjunct Assistant Professor of French 
Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Donald Clarence Dahmann, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1968, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976. 1 niversity of Chicago 


fornia, Los Angeles; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of lowa 


Dwight David Darland, Professorial Lecturer in Education 1947 
B.S. 1939, Nebraska State Teachers College; M.A. 1942, University of Wyoming; Ed.D. 
Columbia Univ 
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Care Sciences k 
B.A. 1961, Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H A. 1966, University of Minesota mi 
1973, Johns Hopkins University 

Herbert John Davis, Associate Professor of Business Administration " 


B.S. 1965, Villanova University; M.B.A. 1968, East Carolina University: Ph.D. 1974, LOWS 
State University 
Roderic Hollett Davison, Professor of European History 
B.A. 1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942. Harvard University 
James Deakin, Adjunct Associate Professor of Journalism 
B.A. 1951, Washington University 
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B.A. 1962, J.D. 1965, Columbia versit 


Russell Eaton III, Associat Py ofessorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964 Miami 1 University; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 
Ellen W. Echeverria, Adjunct Instrui tor in English 
B.A. 1963, Fairleigh Dickinson | niversity; M.A. 1969, Middlebury College 
Pablo Echeverria, Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1977, University of Puerto Rico M.A. 1980, University of Maryland 
Ralph Peter Eckerlin, Assoc iate : rofessorial Lecturer in Biological Scienc® 


B.A. 1960, Rutgers— The State University; M.S. 1962. 1 niversity of Miami; Ph.D. 1975, Univ! 
ot Gonnecticut 


Paul Francis E dgar Studio Instructor in Percussion 
B.Mus.Ed. 1971, University of Miami: M M. 1974, Catholic University of America 
David Lee Edgell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1961, University of Kansas; B.A. 1968, Am« rican University; M.A. 1970, Indiana Unive™ 


Ph.D. 1976, University of ( incinnati 
Martha B. E dmondson, Adj unct Instructor in English 

B.A. 1969, Ohio Wesle niversity; M.Ed. 1972, Rutgers—The State 1 niversity 
Lucy E Edwards, ada Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

B.A. 1972 versity of Oregon; Ph.D. 1977, University of ( alifornia, Riverside 


John Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and Adjunct 
Professor of Applied Mathematics y 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York. ( ity College; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columbia Unive 
D.Sc. 1967, George Washingtor University 

Margaret M. Eife, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 19 | ersity of Maryland; M.A. 1980, Leslev ( ollege 

Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948 Harvard University 


Adel El-Ansary, Professor of Busine ss Administration 
£ 


B.Com. 1962, Cair niversity, Egypt; M.B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Ohio state University 
Robert Moore I Ek Iridge, Lecturer in Busine "ss Administration 
B.S J€ S. Naval Academy: M.S A 1975, George Washington | ji versity 


Rodas; Walter I Eldridge, Professor of International Finance 

B.A. 1949, M.A 1959 University of Vermont; Ph.D 1966, Columbia University d 
Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and Internatio 

Affairs 

A. 1953, Ph.I 64, Harvar ersity; M.A. 1958, University of California. Berkeley 

Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Professor of 1 Higher Education; President of the 
University 
B.A. 1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939 LL.D. 1967 


niversity of Colorado; LL.D. 196 niversity of New 
LL.D. 1966, ( I 969, University of M: 


19 
st Virginia University; Ed.D. 1 les 
pshire; LL.D. 1965, Colby Co 
it Orono: LL.D. 1971, Georg? 


n t 


Wi inda Kay E lis, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies ing! 
B.A. 1967 versity of North Carolina at Greensboro: M A. in Ed. 1978, George Washi 


niversity 


Michael J. Enders, Assistant Profi ssor of Urban and Regional! Planning 
B.S. 1966, M.S. 1968, M.S. 1969. 1 niversity of Wisconsin; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1979. Clark UM" 
Ernest Julius E ngle inder, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 


ers” 


B.A. 1974, M.S. 1979, M.B.A 1982, Ph.D. 1984, University of Washington 
Richard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Management 
B.A, 1943, M.B.A. 1948 niversity of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana niversity 
Amitai Etzioni, University Professor . 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, He "brew University; Ph.D. 1958. 1 niversity of California Berkeley 
Dorothy Mita Evans, Clinic ical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 19€ er j noi M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Southe rn Illinois University 


Grace lizabe th Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 


B.A. 1943, M.A. 194¢ niversity of Minnesota 


Grose Evans, A. 
se E ans, Ad hot: wma ersitv: Ph. 953, Johns Hopkins University 
Marie Elizabeth Fx ans, Adjunct Instructor in English 

B.A 1972, Alls I ge; M.A as ial Lec "rin A 
Robert Kent E 


A. 1965, Ur 


jJunct Associate Professor of Art 


vans, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 


[ rsit 2 M.A yf Ph.D. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles 
Onald Fran 


Eversmann, Assistant Professorial Le turer in Health Services 


Administration 

1 1967, Corn, 

Shawki M. I 
B.Com 


'arag, Profes rial Le t 


1960 


tv: MS Jé f Illino M.A. 196 
Diversity 
ohammag | itemi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Phvsics 
S 1962, M 19€ p 970, George Wash on University 
9Coft } ? à 
mt M. Fearing, Studio Instructor in French Horn 
I Mus 1979 M.M ) N T s State niversity 
arvev ` 
Be Professor of Political Science 
Lon 1971, Univer y of Virg M.A. 1974, C.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University of Califorr 
B “8 Angeles 
mice Feinste in, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
Rey *\: 1947, Smith ( llege; M.A. 1958, Ed.D. 1972, Columbia University 
Beads Ferran of Education 
57, ( ege; M.Ed. 1961, Rutgers—The State University; Ed.D 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ameri an Civilization 
Jon th ^» Bryn Mawr Col ege; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1974, Columbia Universitv 

athe à leg 
ite, Professor of Education 
nia State University 
e Filing B: 
Ph.D, 1 Hlipesc u, Professor of Chemistry 


techn », R via; Ph.D 
M.D 1975 | University of industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; Ph.I 


ng l niversity 
Studio Instructor in Violin 


M.A 1974 niversity of Cincinnati 


l, Assistant Professor of Education and Assistant 
of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


structor in Flute 
[M 


er higar 


1¢ Ann I Isher, Assoc iate Profe ssor of Classic S 
Gord, M Northwester; I rsity; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 
N Ever ^ Doa rs A 
; everett Fisher Professor of Naval Science 
` 1960, M 105 fk 
Gary " 4 Fisk Universit 


A. 1973 22> Assistant Pr fessor of Biochemistry 


o torn s Angeles; Ph.D. 1977, St. Louis University 

nnet d y 3 ia, I inge I 3. 
B.A ns. Flamm, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

Keith Alla pnford Univer ty; Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
BM. 1973. Fleming, Studio Instructor in Gello 

farj}y F |, Univers ty of Maryland; M.M. 1977, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic ! niversity of America 

B.F.A "leming, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 

John 54, t niversity 1 M.A. 1975, George Washington University 
3 ie ond Fogarty, Asso iate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 

" 96. U 

Vincy Fc R niversity of Baltimore 
B N, Assistant p 


1971, Wiscone. Frofessor of Economics 


issociate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


niversity of Florida; Ph.D. 1981, Florida State University 


“versity of Massachusetts; M.S. 1970, State University of New York at Albany 
:d.D) 1975. Penn" Ma € V 


1964 


Stat I ersit M.A. 1975, M.A. 1977. Ph.D. 1981, University of Kansas 


1974 
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Antonio Carlos Fonseca, Visiting Associate Professor of Chemistry 


Ph.D ) niversity of Notre Dame 
Merry Amanda Foresta, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
M.A. 1975. Cornel iversity 
Ernest Harvey Forman, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1964, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; D.Sc. 1975, Gt 
Washington v t 
Robert S. Fortner, Associate Professor of Communication and Theatre 
B A 197 itterbe ORE M A i 17 2 indiana | I ve sity Ph D 1978 Univers ty of [llin 
Mary A. Foulkes, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics : 
B.S. 19 Siena Height ege; M.P.H. 1973, University of Michigan: Ph.D. 1980, Universi 
North Car 
John Davidson Frame, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 196 ege of Wooster; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, American University 
Michael J. Francis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A )7 he ? and Institute, College of Art; M.F.A. 1978, George Washington Unive 


lan D. Franklin, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 


B.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1949, Princetor niversity 
Mark J. Frederiksen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1971 niversity of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Richard E. French, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Oklahoma 


Roderick Stuart French, Professor of Philosophy; Vice President for 
Academic Affairs m" 
B.A 954, Kenyon College; M.Div. 1957, Epis opal Divinity School; S.T.M. 1965, 


ary; Ph.D. 19 ington University 


I heological Semir George Was 
Maxine Benjamin Freund, sistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1968 versity of Minnesota; M.A. 1973, Ed.D. 1981, George Washington Universit? 
John Andrew Frey, Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of Ame 
Gary Ira Friend, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administrati? 
B.B.A )78, M.B.A )79, George Washington University 
Stephen Souther Fuller, Professor of Urban and Regional Planning p 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers he State University; M.C.P. 1964, University of Mississippi; Ph-DoS 


t 


Lorne Univers 
Dennis Earl Gale, Associate Professor of Urban and Regional Planning if 
niversity; M.S. 1968, Boston University; M.Ed. 1969, Harvard Uni¥ 


B.A. 1964, Bucknell | 


M.C.P. 19 ersity of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Michael Graham Gallagher, Professor of Accountancy - 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington Universitv: C.P A 1965, $ 

A 1 
Virginia 


Linda Lou Gallo, Associate Professor of Biochemistry au 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969 George Washington University 


Robert Charles Gallo, Adjuni 


t Professor of Genetics 
" rt 


B.A. 1959. Provider ege; M.D. 196 mas Jefferson University 


Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 

Eleanor Radcliffe Garner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in English T 
B.A. in Ed. 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1941, George W ishington University; M.S. 1968, Ph. 
Georgetown University tre 

Nathan Conant Garner, Assistant Professor of Communication and Thed 
B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A. 1966, University of North Carolina 

Carleton Theodore Garrett, Associate Professor of Pathology sit! 
B.A. 1962, Lehigh University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1977, Univ® 
Wisconsin 

Marilyn Mangold Garst, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1962, University of Southern California; Mus.M. 1964, Indiana University; 
Michigan State University 

Joseph Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and Economics ivori 

B.S. 1958, Yale University; M.A. 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia Un! 


ph.D. ¥ 


Harry Irving Gate: Associate Professor of Si ulpture i 
B.F.A. 1052 4 PA M 
E , s a 
dward Eugene Gbur, Jı issistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1969, St. Fra i M 9 'h.D. 1977, Ohio State Universit 
Alfonso Geiger Associate Professorial Lecturer ir Geology 
B.S 1950 " us 
Sondra Geller , nic toi Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962 M.A. 19 Wa " 
Lyndale Harpster George issociate Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 
LBS. in P. )4 " JE eorge Washington University | 
iristian Murray-Allen ( erhard, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
duc atior 
1944, Radcliffe ( e; M ) X tian Universit l 
ariborz ( hada Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. E 1968, B.S. 1969, M.S.(M.E 970, Massachusetts Institute of Tex hnology; M.B.A. 19 
I DBA. 1975 H ub gr dca : 
Yyllis Eleanor Gieseler, Studio Instructor in Voice 
OW: , ; | 
rud Frank Gillette, Jr., Associate Professor of American Civ ilization 
Joł A 1964 Ph.D. 1970 Yale University 
in / : 
B. Angus Gillis, Lecturer in Business Administration 
` A 1972, Universit Notre Dame; M.B.A. 1975, George Washington University 
Gerald liv 3 f Notre 1 1 ~ 
( Lee ( me b, Lecturer in Humar tics and Leisure Studies 
B zimeistob, Lecturer in Human 
B ài 1971, Unive Rhode land; M.S. 19 Indiana University 
ru p 4 Y z 1 s z - 
ES Willard Given, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Ay i. 1959 Kansas State nive ty; M.S.F.S. 1975, George Washington | niversity ] 
“AUC T i 3 P 
M. L. Glassman Assistant Professori Lecturer in Art | 
Ed ‘ 1946 Syracuse niversit M.F.A. 1975, American Un versity 
mund John Gleazer jr., Visiting Professor of Education 
A. 1938 versity of Califor ys Angeles; Ed.M. 1943, Temple University: Ed.D. 1953 
l Harvard 1 ast y i a, Í g f I 
Tving Te. 
B ? Isadore Glick, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
a R 1953, Johns Hopkins 1 versity; Ph.D. 1961 niversity of Maryland 
BS. Goldbaum, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
1934 v Ur ^ , s Rr n Ci í 938, New York University; Ph.D 
uversity of New York, Brooklyn College; M 
i ng I V I y $ 
: ; Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies j 
Robert ‘mei ot. Edward niversity 
^w stanley Goldfarb, Professor of Economics li 
A. 196. “ot » 967. Ph.D. 1968 Yale - 
David ( t, Columbia University; M.A. 1965. M.Phi 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 


Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics and Associate | 


- cturer in Biological Sciences | | 
Allan 1 74: Yale Univer i y of 1 
“an | 


x i sity; M.D. 1978 niversity of Texas 
: Goldstein 


Professor of Biochemistry 


- 1959, Wag EN ah huh MEE | 
Victor Karl m ooe College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers—The State Univ | j| 
B i arl Golla, Associate Profe ssor of Anthropology | 
A. 196 à ade I 
harles y- PD. 1970, University of California. Berkeley | | | 
Us “nce Gordon, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Services i | 
B A nistration 
arvi 1967 l niversit f( " Ph N 971. Wast ' Liversity 
“Vat V] Jj i y ng À 
B A Gordon Professor of G« ography and Regional Science 
i ( 42, ( Ity University of New York. City Col ege; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
S T: vey lleg | - 
lA. aff Associate Professor of Management Science 
1964 M 2 > 
U Universit, unde € Vollege; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, New York University; M.B.A. 1979 


m Grahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Music 


Orenç eG “aont University of America à 
BS. in pa OTBe Graves, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
En 468, University of Texas; M.A. 1978, University of Arizona 
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ousan Kay Greer Associate Professor of Psychology 


A )71 lict an State ersi M.A j I ) 175, Loyola University of Chicago 


Joseph Arthur Greenberg, Professor of Education 


B.S. in Bus.I 196€ em State lege; Ed.M. 1968, Ed.I 174, Boston University 
Warren Greenberg, Associate Professor of Health Services Administration 
B.A. 1964, Templ niversity; M.A. 19€ niversity of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 19 Bryn Mat 


Sherwin Greene, Professor of Urban and Regional Planning 


i 59, M.S C.R.I 160 I Institute Technology; M.F.A. 1982, Geoff 
Was ete niversit 
oamut W. Greenhouse, Professor of Statistics 
S ^ ty ersitv of New York, City College: M.A. 1954. Ph.D 159, George W ishingt? 
Fuller Griffith, Assistant Professor of Graphics 
f J rsit of W onsin; M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 


l +} Ja ) :] 2k 
William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 
158, Unive of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale Universit 


Larry Joel Grollman, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


RS 179. West Cheste tate College 


Linda C. Grow, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1966 f Í Wis M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1979, George Washington University 
Phillip Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor of Multinational Management 
A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State Coilege; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, 


B.A. B 
Washington Univer 

Francis Stanley Grubar, Professor of Art E 

B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Maryland; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1966, Ji hns Hopkins Universi 

Carl Aubrey Gruel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 


aard Academy; M.S. 1968, Naval Postgraduate School 


Marina Keet Grut, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


|! necu 
Stanislaw Grzeda, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Region 


B.S. 195f 5. ( ast 


Science 


B.A. 1971, DePau versity; M.A. 1975, Indiana University 
Eileen Morris Guenther, Studio Instructor in Organ 
B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A. 1973, Catholic University of Amen 


Roy James Guenther, Associate Professor of Music Z 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic Univers! 


imerica 
Murli Manohar Gupta, Associate Professor of Mathematics » 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 19€ \g V ty lia; M 369, Ph.D. 1971, University of Saskatche™ 


Canada 

Robert W. Gustafson, Assistant Professor of Communication and Theatre 
B.S. 1972, M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1983, University of Wisconsin 

Frederick Gutheim, Adjunct Professor of Urban Planning and American 
Civilization 
B.A. 1931, University of Wisconsin; D.P.S. 1979, George Washington University 

Andrew Gyorgy, Professor of International Affairs and Political Sciencé p 
B.A. 1937, J.D. 1938, University of Budapest; M.A. 1939, University of California. Berkeley: 
1943, University of California, Los Angeles 

Sheldon Edward Haber, Professor of Economics i 
B.A. 1954, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 

Neil Blaine Hadley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 
Administration E 
B.A. 1949, University of Northern lowa; M.H.A. 1958, Baylor l Iniversity; M.S. 1962, Arizonā 
University; D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 

Robert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of Historv 
B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964 University of Pennsylvania 

Michael Ivan Haftel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh 


Gordon Hager, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 


B.S. 1964, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1970, University of Washington 
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B a€ Harris. issistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
d dn, 1969 Wellesley , ege; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974. Clark Univer it 
BB Harris. Assista rofecc | Lecturer in Business Administration 
U 3.4 1953 it : - E J.D. 1957, LL.M. 1959, George Washington 
y Diversity y Uni New York y College; J.D. 1 
christ; etree Sie 
Bg ne lefferan Harrison. Le turer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
lo Fr 1979, East Stroudsburg State Collece M.S. 1981, University of Arizona 
"Tanci l Ourg State olleg | 
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» Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art j 
; E 1( rge Washingtor niversity 
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BBA ney, Professor. 0f Management Science 
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nivers V or exas 
Associate Professor of Psychology eu 
an University of Beirut; Ph.D. 1976, State University of New York at Stony 


, Professor of American History 
liana Unis iTSsity; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, Princeton | niversity 
Hang niversity; M./ 1 


: Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 

Jive 

B Yshyn Professor of Economics 

Donal me Queen' | er vf ^ i pi D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
alc : sity, Canada; Ph.D. 1972, Mi l dar a LHNG 
B.A k awkins Professor of Education and Research Professor of Medicine 
Universit King's ( ; 
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vania; M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New York 
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Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Professor of Education 


B.A. 19f Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 
Arnost Heidrich, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1962, George Washington University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1978, University of Maryland 


James T. Heimbach, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
B.A. 1966, Haverford College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Purdue University 

Peter O. Heinemann, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Ph.D. 1968, University of Rochest 

Kiki B. Hellman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences » 
B.S. 1954, University of Akron; M.S. 1956, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1977 George Wi 
ton niv 

Jeffrey R Her nig, Associate Professor of Political Science; Associate Dean" 
the School of Public and International Affairs 


rs 


B.A. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 
Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History 
B.A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 


Gilbert Richard Herer, Professor of Child Health and Development and of 

Audiology 

B.S. 1953, M.S. 1954, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University 
Susan Hertz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 

B.A. 1968, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of Minnesota 
Julia Elizabeth Hicks, Assistant Professor-of Spanish 


B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947 niversity of Tennessee, Knoxville; M.Phil. 1984, George 
University 


Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor of English i 
B.A. 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Carolina 


Gregory G. Hildebrandt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Internationd 


washi 


Affairs m. 
B.S. 1964 5. Air Force Academy; M.S. in O.R. 1969, M.A. 1970, University of 
California; Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 

Peter Proal Hill, Professor of History ". 
B.A. 1949, Tufts University; M.A. 1954, Boston University: Ph.D 1966, George was 


University 

James William Hillis, Professor of Speech and Hearing pio 
B.S. 1952 niversity of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland: Ph.D. 1963, O 
University 

Janice Hillman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.S.I.D. 1981, Ohio State University; M.A. 1983, Purdue | niversity 

Joseph Hilmy, Professor of Accountancy 
B.Com. 1947, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen 

Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 


Dorothea Mabel Hi It e nbrand, Instructor in Special Education 


B.A. 1974, Vanderbil nivers M.A. 19 George Washington University ‘ond 
Harold Clendenin Hinton, Profe ssor of Political Science and Internal 
Affairs 


B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University s -strol 

Harold Lester Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Health Services Adminis 
M.D. 1942, Georgetown University; ].D. 1972 American University 

Denis Michael Hitchcock, Associate Professor of Art uni 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Princeton 


Carol H. Hoare, Associate Professor of Education 900 , 
B.S. 1962, Carlow College; M.S. 1964 University of North Carolina; Ed.D 1 
Washington University 

Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics [irgini 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington | niversity; Ph.D. 1958, University of Virg 


Harold A. Hoffman, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1957, M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1962, University of California. Berkelev 
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De choo! of p Business Administration 
pee Offered 
po ' 134 
DB A., 136 
Grad D.P.A., 157 
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: Acct, kia H.S.A., 156 
M AM., 144 
M B.A., 146 
, H S.A , 150 
HA A., 152 
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Govern E Ograms 159 
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aid and deferred payment 


Health and accident insurance, 5 

Health service, student, 57 

Health services administration, 332 
Continuing education program, 159 

H.S.A., 156 
International Institute, 159 
M.H.S.A., 150 

Hebrew, 260 

History, 336 

Of art 

Of religions—H 


Grad.Cert 


ism, 428 


Waiver examinations for first-grou 
ourses, 73, 336 
Home study courses, 23; see also school 
concerned 
Honors, special, 49; see also department or 
school concerned 


fa «9 


Housing and residence life, 5 
Human kinetics and leisure studies, 347 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 100 


Humanities, 353 


Inactive status, 48, 69 


Incomplete/authorized withdrawal, 45 


Incomplete, removal of, see college or school 


concerned 
Individual graduate programs, 354 
Information processing, B.B.A., 139 
Information systems management, M.B.A 
Information systems 


LS.T.,.155 


hnology, M.S. in 


Institute for Management Science and Engi 
neering, 191 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 176, 354 
Insurance, health and accident, 57 
Interdisciplinary programs, Columbian Col 
lege, 82 
International affairs 
B.A. program, 75, 162 
M.A. program, 172 
See School of Public and, 160 
International business: B.B.A., 139, M.B.A 
148 
International Institute for Health Services 
Administration, 159 


International services 

International students admission, 25 
Financial aid, 39 

Internships, 35; see also school concerned 


Italian, 436 


Japanese, 27 
Journalism, 356 
Judaic studies, 358 


Korean, 273 


Latin, 260 
Latin American studies, 173, 359 
Leave of absence, 48, 87 


Legislative affairs, 360 
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Mathemat 6 
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Medical se 


Medical technolog 


Medicine and Health Sciences, School of 


of Medicine and 


89; see 

Health Sciences Bulletir 
Microbiology, 374 
Middle Eastern studies, 75, 167, 17 


Mid-semester warning, 67 


Museum education, M.A ogram, 114 

Museum lies, graduate program, 377 

Museum training, M.A. concentration, 211 
219 

Mus ) 

National Health Policy Forum, 190 

National Law Cen 90, 159, 175; see also 


National Law Center Bulletin 
National Teacher 


Examinations 


ninations, see 


Center, 191 


Natural Resourct y 


Naval science B4 
NROTC, 384 
Ninety-hour program, Bachelor's degree 


Columbian < ege 


School of Public and International 


169 


Nondegree status, 24, 18 


Off-campus degree programs, see Continuir 


Sessions 


Education and Summe 
sion of, and college, school, or depart 
ment concerned 
Office of University Students, 185 
Officers of administration, 15 
Organizational behavior and development 
149 
Organizations, student, 60 
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Pass/no pà yption, see college or school 
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Pathology, 386 

Peer advising, 69 
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Personne! managemer 
49 


Pharmacolos 388 


hi oph 
Philosophy and social policy, 391 
Photographv, M.F.A. f 1 ) j 
| ex ition, see Human kinetics 
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P Í 394 
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Polish, 442 

Politica ymmunications, 40 
Political science, 401 


Politi group option, D.A [ 


B.A. field in public 


affairs, 167 


Portuguese, 436 


Post-admission transfer credit, 48 
Postdoctoral study, 29 

Premedical curriculum i 

Prepaid payment plans, 30 

Printmaking, M.F.A. field, 219 

Prizes, 39 : 
Probations, set ege, sc or divisit 
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Programs, right to make changes 1m 


50 


Property responsibilit Í 
Proseminars, Columbian College, 80 
Psychology, 412 
Public administration, 420 

D.P.A., 15 

M.P.A., 152 


Public affairs 
B.A. requirements, 75, 1€ 
M.A. requirements, 174 jd 
Public and International Affairs, Scho 
160 
B.A. programs, 162 
M.A. programs, 168 
Special programs, 175 


Public policy, 424 59 
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Purchasing managers, certification ol 
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Quality-point index, 46 ips 
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Radiological sciences, 425 
Reading center 
Readmission, 25 
Refunds, 31 
Registration, 26 
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Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and show! 
be addressed to the office indicated, George Washington University, Washi 
ton, D.C. 20052 


Undergraduate and Graduate Programs (covering all schools and divisi? 
exclusive of the three listed below), Admissions Office 


1 I , te ` Li 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, Admissions Office, School 
Engineering and Applied Science 


National Law Center, Admissions Office, National Law Center 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Admissions Office, School of Me 
cine and Health Sciences 


Schedule of Classes (On Campus), Fall and Spring Semesters, Registrar 


Schedule of Classes (Off Campus), Fall, Spring, and Summer, Divisio? 
Continuing Education and Summer Sessions 


Schedule of Classes (Summer Sessions), Summer Sessions Office 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Columbian College 
rts In Genera] St 


/ 


of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Associate in 
udies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in Science in Cartography 
in Cart.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies 
(B.Gen. Std.), Ba helor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S and 


Jache 
om of Science in ( artography (B.S. in Cart.) 


l of Arts and Sciences: Master - Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine 
in (ME. A J, Mast ter of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music ‘Mus M 
oy of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teat hers (M.S. for Teachers), 


aster of Se ience 


) > hilo I 
(M.p in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S Master of Philosophy 
M. Phi]. 


), and Doctor of P hilosophy (Ph.D 


| R " " 
Schoo] Of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bachelor 


c Science (B S.), Bac helor of Sc ience in Health Science (B.S. in H.Sc.), and 
J 
Ctor [ni Medicine (M.D 


nationa] Law 
OMparatiy e 


tice) (M ( 


1 t 1i 
Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M Master of 
Law (M. omp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American Prat 


Comp L. [Am.Prac.]), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D 

mato of Enginee ering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Engi 

cha) (B.S.[C.: Bac helor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.] 
1 uM of Se lence E lectrical Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of S« Mene 
and snical E Dngineering) (B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems anaiyae 
(M.E p Sineering) (B.S.[S.A.&E.]), Master of Engineering eme 
(Apps... Master of Science (M.S.), Engineer (Engr Applied cientis 
d Sk and Dox tor of Science (D.Sc.) 
and” of Edu, ation and Human Development Bat helor of Arts in Education 
Kinetics Deve lopment (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of 5 a "e 
Human p Nd Leisure — (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in Ec — ( 
Educati eve 'lopme int (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teaching ( , 
Sch E: Specialist Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D 
Sc 
(Bac, Government and Business Administration: Bachelor of Accountancy 


Cy (M.Ac achelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Maste Aa Ac — 
Admini, "a. : Master of Association Man: agement (M.A.M.) Master mt n | 
Master ( ration ( M.B.A.), Master of He F Services Administration S.d 
“Ystems - "ublic A. Iministration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Information 
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egion; il Planning (M.U.&R.P.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate 
dministration (Grad. Cert. in H.S.A.), Doctor of Business 
Sc} alion (D B A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


lic and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master 
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Calendar 
The University " 

»al ociences 
The School of Medicine and Health Scienc 


- The Doctor of Medicine Degree I nd Health Sciences 
əl Undergraduate Programs in Alliec eu 
82 Courses of Instruction 
83 Allied Health Administration 
M Anatomy 
à Anesthesiology 
9 Biochemistry 
l Child Health and Development 
s Computer Medicine 
96 Dermatology 
100 Emergency Medicine 
110 Health Care om ac 
li Interdisciplinary Courses 
119 Medicine 
129 Microbiology i 
129 Neurological Surgery 
123 Neurology à van 
124 Obstetrics and Gynecology 
124 Ophthalmology 
125 Orthopaedic Surgery 
129 Pathology 
139 Pharmacology | 
134 Physiology PEERED l 
136 Psychiatry and Behavioral Sc £ l 
149 Radiology 
144 Surgery 


145 Urology 

249 Faculty and Staff of Instruction a 
Ssistants in Research and Instruction 

ndex 


August 
SM TWT! 
1 


4..% g^T. 
11 12 13 14 15 
18 19 20 21 22 
25 26 27 28 29 


September 


October 
SM T 
1 


079-8 
13 14 15 
20 21 22 
27 28 29 


November 
SMTW 


3456 
10 11 12 13 
17 18 19 20 
24 25 26 27 


July 8 
August 21-23 
August 26 
September 2 
September 3 
November 27 


December 2 
December 13 
December 16-20 
December 20 


January 6 
January 9 
February 17 
March 7 


March 17 
May 23 


May 26 
May 27-30 
June 10-11 
June 27 


18 19 20 
25 26 27 
29 30 31 


January 


15 
22 
29 


22 


5 
12 13 14 15 16 


19 20 21 22 23 2 
26 27 28 29 303 


Beginning of third- and fourth-year clerkships 

Orientation and registration for first-year students 

First day of classes for first- and second-year students 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Registration for second-year students "m 
Thanksgiving vacation begins after classes for first- and § 
year students 

Classes resume for first- and second-year students 

Last day of classes for first- and second-year students 
Examination period for first- and second-year students 
Winter vacation begins at 5:00 p.m. for first- and secon 
students 

Classes resume for first- and second-year students 
Spring registration for first- and second-year stude 
George Washington’s Birthday (holiday) 

Spring break begins after classes for first- and § 
students 

Classes resume for first- and second-year students 
Commencement 

Last day of classes for first- and second-year students 
Memorial Day (holiday) 

Examination period for first- and second-year stu 
NBME Part I Exam for second-year students 
End of third-year clerkships 


nts 


ye 
econd y 


dents 


cA "n. 
* This calendar is subject to change. Although registration is conducted in both August a” "m jet 


there is no precise date for the end of the fall semester; some courses end befor 


e win 


whereas others begin before January registration. 


History and Organization 
an Colle, 


changed 


n Uni 
It bears 
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Wards th &ton left a bequest of fifty shares of the Potomac Company 
District. endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
govern 9! Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Ohgress As Should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 
Out o exister extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 

. Fullye nce, and Washington's bequest became worthless. - 
Missiong Onscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
Ministers> urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
in ist . &ymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 
^ Tict of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
Petitioneg uther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and 
Branteg th ^ngress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 
182], T a. Charter that was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 
Persons a “guard the College’s nonsectarian character, it provided “That 
TUstegs. rari religious denomination shall be capable of being elected 
ae shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, 
mmunitieg ^ mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, 
Matters of ^ advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in 

."lglon," 
; itd the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian 
half acres ctivities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and one- 
Rorth rom pj een the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending 
Schoo} Was ] orida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 
Period, ^ p ated downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University 
n uildings of the University were situated along H Street between 
d Fifteenth Streets. 

last half-century the University's present plant has been 
bec at Section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy 
een Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylva- 
Nithin a few blocks are the White House, the Department of the 
| n tate Department, the World Bank, and many other governmen- 
Crest to the er ational agencies. The area has many reminders of historic 
“I Eye Str Mversity. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 
“@iah p. ctam The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend 
wn, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and 


5 


u 
College 


the § 


6 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Eye Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site? 
the National University he had hoped to see established. d 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College% 
Arts and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Scien 
the professional schools, which include the National Law Center ant 
schools of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Scient | 
Education and Human Development, Government and Business Adminis 
tion, and Public and International Affairs; and the Division of Continui 
Education. 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is gove™ 
by a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 0 
member. 


Academic Status i| 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accredit?” 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: " 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of Univer 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boar a) 
Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chem 
Society. vj 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous appr 
by the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association et 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. The Doctor of Medicine de yl 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences is recognized by all state 
territorial medical licensure boards in the United States. 


2 
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EN Tuas 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity $ 
George Washington University does not discriminate against any pers 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, 0T “ 
status. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures 
University, including admission to educational programs and emplo 
The University is also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights a 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal 18 gn 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment pr? vos 
and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, Associate he 
George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, 0T 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of Education. 


Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community © 
providing services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportuni is 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities p^ eg 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University 4777 
Board, the academic departments, and student and faculty organiza * f t 
The Center Governing Board, representative of all elements "s 
University community, plays an important role in the day-to-day func: 
of the center. This board works closely with the full-time sta for bP 
development of the procedures and policies that provide a framew 
center’s operation. 
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Board of Trustees of the University 


Glen A, Wilkinson. B.S., J.D., Chairman 
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yn Hende 


Tson Clark, B.A. é 
Sheldon & Cohen, B.A., J.D 
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Charles - Manatt. B.S., J.D. 4D | Wu 
Floreta D. McKenzie, B.S., M.A., Ed l | 
W. Jarvis Moody, B.A.. M.B.A | 
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Robert G. Perry, B.S.* 
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8 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
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William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 

J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D.* 
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Honorary Trustees 

George M. Bunker, B.S. 
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Katharine Graham, B.A. 
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David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
James M. Mitchell, M.A. 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles E. Smith 

John J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 
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- Officers of Administration of the University 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

_ William David Johnson, B.S., Provost and 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President 

Ih Treasurer 

_ Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs _ "m 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs ® 
Executive Dean of the Medical Center 

^ Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 

~ Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 

' Robert DeHaven Shoup, B.B.A., Director of the Budget for 

' William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice Presiden 

: Student Affairs 

~ Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development 


- *Alumni trustee 
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Health contin Medicine and 
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thicers of Administration of 


-: Medical Center 


Ronal 
5 Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and 
Cutive Dean of the Medical Center 


A President and Executive Dean is the chief executive officer of the 
ie at ia with overall responsibility for all programs of the Center. As 
loedorn Ive officer, the Vice President is also the recipient of the Walter A. 

A. Bloedorn 9 eorship of Administrative Medicine, established by the Walter 


oundation in memory of the late Dean of the Medical Center. 


Offi 
Th 'ce Of Academic Affairs 


student of A 
re S airs, including scholars 
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cademic Affairs bears the responsibility for the curriculum; 


Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Dean for Academic Affairs 
, M.D., Associate Dean for Student Affairs 
ed Leon missions 
Robert dee Ph.D., Associate Dean for Research 
Winfielg Ha, Lindeman, M.D., Associate Dean for Veterans Hospital Affairs 
J of Educat er Scott, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Education and Director 
arrett Mic ton 
chael Wise, B.S in A.H.S., Assistant Dean 


Medical Faculty Associates, for support 
Jl of Medicine and Health Sciences, and for the financial 


emen: .. 
*nt of the Medical Center. 


Cc , Administrator of the Medical Center 
, 8 Carroll. B.A., Director of Financial Services 
~ TOupe, B.S., Director of Management Information 
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10 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Dennis Sophian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs 

Sheila McCarthy, B.S.N., Director of Nursing 

Thomas Eugene Piemme, M.D., Assistant Dean for Continuing Education. 

Robert James Van Houten, B.S., M.D., Associate Dean for Graduate Mea) 
Education 

Burton Seymour Epstein, B.A., M.D., Director of Professional Services » 

John Walter Larsen, Jr., B.A., M.D., Medical Coordinator, Medical Fat 


Associates 


History ji 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences of the George Washing] 
University has a distinguished history that goes back more than a century *i 
a half. In March 1825 the School opened with the intention of building i 
medical school commensurate with the progress and demands of a ris 


" 


metropolis, and the improvement of service throughout the country. ii 
School, the eleventh oldest medical school in the country, has me id 


responsibility by providing its students with a foundation in the m in 
sciences on which they have built medical careers in practice, teach 
research, or administration. T. 

In 1844 the School took on a new dimension when Congress granted! ‘af 
use of the Washington Infirmary. Thus one of the earliest general te 
hospitals in the nation was established in Washington. 

The distinguished history of the George Washington University 97 
Medicine and Health Sciences closely parallels the academic advance? 
medical progress of the nation. The School has contributed to both. — 1968 

The George Washington University Medical Center, established 12 y 
consists of Walter G. Ross Hall, which houses the School of Medicin? og 
Health Sciences; the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library; the Unt T 
ty Hospital; the H.B. Burns Memorial Building, which houses the jdi 
Faculty Associates; the Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Bul 
and affiliated hospitals. neal 

In 1973, with the introduction of undergraduate programs in allied ool? 
sciences, the name of the School was officially changed from the 9€ 
Medicine to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Regulations a 


ow” 
A student enrolled in the University is required to conform to the er po 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college 
or division in which he or she is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise abse 
University for one semester or more, may reenter and continue schola qur, 
only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time 0 " T 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals 7 | 
information on an application for admission, registration card, Or any gi 
University document, the student's registration may be cancele. ^ so 
falsification is discovered after the student has established an academ* sif 
at the University, the student may be subject to dismissal from the Un pP } 
Such a student will be ineligible (except by special action of the -—" 


thé 
nt fro 


stic 


é 


subsequent registration in the University. 
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Registration 


tendance in class requires compliance with the School's registration dead- 
nes, 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 
al : amily Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institution- 
Policies Boverning access to and release of student education records 
,intained by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. 
instit niversity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such 
utions must 
l. afford students access to education records directly related to them: 
` Offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; and ; 
` Feceive the student's written consent before releasing information from 
I5 or her education records to persons outside the University, except 
for directory information as indicated below (information may be 
Urnished to a student's parents without such written consent only 
Upon certification of the student’s financial dependency); and 
' comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
Student's record, notifying the student of this action. 
Th 


: University will release the following directory information upon 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next 
8 of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of 


, 


er of semester hours of credit earned; degrees earned; honors 
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received; participation in organizations and activities chartered or otherwist 
established by the University (including intercollegiate athletics); and hel 
and weight of members of athletic teams. A student who does not wish SU 
directory information released must file written notice to this effect in 
Office of the Registrar. | 

Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of studen 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


" 


Right to Dismiss Students 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student 
the University or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest 0 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advis@ 


fro | 
f the | 
ple | 


Right to Change Rules 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 
right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations $ 
go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


the 
hal! 


l 
! 
| 
i 
| 
| 
I 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs W! 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


tho! 


Definition of Satisfactory Academic Progress and 
Good Standing Fi 
Medical education at the George Washington University School of Medio. 
and Health Sciences is demanding, and student progress is carefully ™ n 
tored. Therefore, any matriculated student who has not withdrawn % Smit 
dismissed is considered in good standing and making satisfactory 2 hod! 
progress. No student is allowed to continue his or her course work at the ple of 

if he or she is considered by the faculty of the School not to be cap? io 
attaining the M.D. degree. This policy is fully consistent with the Reg¥ 

for M.D. Candidates. Federally regulated financial assistance prograP 

not be approved for students who are not in regular attendance an der 
meet the School's standards for good standing and satisfactory 8C? 
progress. 


University Policy on Drugs £ 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of re” 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. ! em" na 
the academic community should know that administrative action, W™ es, 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privilegi the 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken to pr? 
interests of the University and the rights of others. 


Student Affairs 


The Libraries 


Students have the 


immelfar Fr. privilege of using the Melvin Gelman Library and the Paul 


"e alth Sciences Library. The stacks are open, and all students 

for t ind to browse at their leisure. A card denoting approved enrollment 

Outside Current semester must be presented when books are borrowed for 
use, 

'egulat; nts using the libraries are expected to be familiar with the 
lons Boverning their use, which are available at each library. 


p 
m Perty Responsibility 


ound Oersity is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 


ce 1$ maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


Student Affairs 


The 
prog, ace of the 


ca Vice President for Student Affairs develops student life 
inst 8, policies, 


los and procedures to complement the University's formal 

Ne Cloyd Program. These activities are implemented through the offices of 

S eck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educa- 

dent Soy portunity Program, Housing and Residence Life, International Stu- 

vices, Student Activities, Alumni Relations, Career Services Center, 

Mation on ü th Service, and Disabled Student Services. More detailed infor- 
ese and other activities is contained in the Student Handbook. 


S 
tudent Health Service 


The 
Hamp dent Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 908 New 
Campus pr Venue, N.W., telephone 676-6827. All students enrolled in on- 
Service, orem Who have been issued student IDs are eligible to use the 
The LM ID must be presented at each visit. E: 
» Physician | Service medical staff consists of physicians, nurse practition- 
Problems o ^ assistants, and an RN. Evaluation and treatment of health 
Vchiatries 2€ n indicated, referrals to appropriate specialists are provided. 
k EL" available for mental health concerns. X-rays, lab tests, and 
r Nearby 7 escribed by Health Service providers are available at the clinic 
nats The Healt ties. Outside prescriptions cannot be filled. 
he S are san Vice Operates on an appointment basis, but emergency 
Or gu ES Seen without appointment. There is no charge for visits, and fees 
"ume ¢ and medications provided by the Health Service are at cost. Bills 


s the studens 78, lab work, and referrals to specialists are the responsibility 
— nt. The service is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through 
e 


» an A : 
"8eNcieg during busy months there are additional walk-in hours for 
Ponsibj. fn Serious emergency occurs when the clinic is closed, a student 
` e ` e . r. Pm " . * 
g. or charges incurred and so should take insurance information 


SN 
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Health and Accident Insurance 

The University has arranged for group health and accident insurance for thos? 
full-time students who do not have other coverage. Students are require 
carry adequate health insurance coverage for themselves and, if married, 
their spouses and children. Interested students should contact the Studen 


Housing for Undergraduate Allied Health Students 


Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
from the Director of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington Unive 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing ma} 
also be obtained at this Office. Arrangements for private housing must 
made by students. Th 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. | 
student will receive, with notification of acceptance, University residence 
information, an application for residence hall space, and a declaration of inten 

| to attend the University. The application for residence hall space or apartmen 

| accommodations must be accompanied by a $200 nonrefundable deposit. E 

housing deposit is either credited toward the first semester's room charm 

held as a security deposit on an apartment. Rooms and apartments are le 

for the academic year, September to May, and lease payment must be m8 
early June for the fall semester, unless the student elects the deferred pay™ 
plan or the 10-month payment plan. Please check with the Student Acc? 5 
Office for the 10-month payment plan. Physician assistant and nurse prac y 

tioner applicants are not encouraged to apply for University housing in view 


| 
| 
| Health Service 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


e? 


their extended academic year. 


1985-86 Residence Hall Rates per Person 
for Two Semesters” 


| For Men 
Calhoun Hall 590 
d $2,99 
| DEDI A BR octane dak E E Token ne 2490 
| Corn LAIT E a al Se udi ^M gut c degei ame oo 1 
For Women 
Strong Hall «2,1 
single room ...... o wrabieaus ai Presit» AM ooh “sd dx) — "2.590 
double room 54:73- ad des*nvà3 exnoot às niet sii xbir C psi o 9 
O T TT aceed- dfuerthitsoce 1825 ^ 
For Men and Women 
Crawford Hall 2,» 
A AnaY S T amt cuu iat us a : 


*Residence hall prices and allocation are subject to change 


Student Affairs 


Everglades Hall* 


triple room 


2,530 
FS 's and seniors) 2,920 or 2,850 
Guthridge Hall* (limited to juniors : A be. ea 
apartment for one person ... 
apartment for two persons 


y ^ » ày 18.. 
apartment for three perso! 


Building J 


seniors) ? 670 
T rs, and se 2,67 
J (limited to sophomores, junio 2,450 
I 5 'Tsons 
apartment for two or four perso oy tae CE 
apartment for six persons . .. . and seniors) 2,920 
; >d to Juniors ¢ ' 0 
Francis Scott Key Hall (limited tí — 2 80 
apartment for one person. .. dence de 
apartment for two or three per: 2,530 
i 2.450 
adison Hall 2,45 
double EUER imis 
triple a 9s 2.700 
i juniors and senio 9 550 
Milton Hal]* (limited to juniors a 2,55 
apartment for two persons. "r 
apartment for three persons . yo 
Mitchel] SS 
“ingle Oll veeieeesseeeeeeeees ] 10rs) 2,700 
. "s and seniors are 
Unson Hal] (limited to juniors an 2,550 
partment for two persons : A 
apartment for three persons .... 2 530 
Urston Hal] for four or five 
double room, triple room, room 


t nt freshman 
three T! Service 
91,839 Or the ac 
cade 


> lowing 
1 the follo . 
A se one of y ; 
are required to choo k plan, at the rate of 
"e € à); wea € E] "és > s > 
and sophomore * iy, 19 meals per wee lan for $1,762 for the 
plans: the seven / 14 meals per week a ' any seven meals 
, > year; the any 14 at $1.714: or the : 'rvice 
ademic ye ek r week plan at SL l ation in the food ser 
1c Year; any 10 meals pe ` year. Participa 
~ eek at $1,604 for the academic 


ts 
1 for all student 
its and fora 
> students a 
5 Optiona] fi r, senior, and graduate 
TONS ona] for Junior, 

agg 

Signe to apartments. 
Ntergace: 


y rere ty 
rer Universi 
) it cover i 
payment does ~~ bearer to dining 
" service ba the E^ x o 
ood serv ‘ards admit tract dining 
e : ds. All meal card cond-floor contract c 'ash 
Sess boil. erio ‘ | se <a fja n ad on a cas 
tooma. lon or tne an hell Halls and to Oe may also be used ki the 
Sin "Y a Mitche r al cards m: M d in th 
‘om in Cere Marvin Center. M« iud t-floor cafeteria anc 
à , ok 1 " d rst-fi 1 
Quivale ^ wa a th Marvin Center fii k range- 
üleno,, le Mé > arrang 
R; E ASIS ın rite to make : a oa 
*thskellanic, orge’s h dietary laws can 2d Housing and Resi- 
Studeni ; serve the Jewis mito Mess Office of Hi 
"ente wi he" ho obs SW ishington University 
~ Wit 1e George as 5 
“Nita . 
te Life regarding the 


al Plan 
tion Kosher Meal 
B'rith Hillel Foundation K 

B'nai B 
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Veterans Benefits 
The Veterans Benefits Office, administered by the Office of Student Finand? 
Aid, is located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye St., N.W. The ome 
assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as widows 1 
children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems that m i 
arise concerning their benefits. The Office also processes certification y 
enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so that educati 
allowances will be paid. [ 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents 
veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting | 
application to the Veterans Administration. All such students should ob " 
from the veterans counselor the instruction sheet that sets forth require@® | 
to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Vete | 
Administration and includes other information of general interest. || 

The Veterans Administration is located at 941 North Capitol St. N. 
Washington, D.C. 20421. 


Facilities b 


Walter G. Ross Hall " 
Walter G. Ross Hall was dedicated and opened in 1973. This facility prove 
the teaching and laboratory facilities for students in the School of Med the 
and Health Sciences. It occupies a city block on the northwest edge y of 
University campus; its gross area is approximately 550,000 square oe 
more than 10 acres. The building is equipped with audiovisual a? 
teaching equipment as well as basic science laboratories. 


Educational Support Services a 

Educational Support Services is a group of core facilities and services au f. 

ive of the educational, clinical, and research missions of the Medical m. 
Coordinated by the Associate Dean for Education, the services inc 
Office of Education, the Office of Audiovisual Education, the Office of 

ic Computer Services, and the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Libra p, 

Office of Audiovisual Education and Services, Frank D. Allan cati” 

d commun? nol” 

jon? 


highly developed production capabilities that are available to students, 


ty, and staff and that include photographic, illustration, cinematograP odi? 
television studios and a print shop. Virtually all learning spaces at the disp. 
Center are equipped for still and motion projection and television gf 
Spaces subject to frequent use are equipped with permanent pr 
projection, sound amplification, and recording designed to support $ 
student presentations. 
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Office of Academic 


t : Computer Services, Helmuth F. Orthner, Ph.D., 
ctor—This Office 


Dire 


With serv; supports educational activities of the Medical Center 
banks TVices Such as educational testing, maintenance of test-item data 
exami, assistance in the design, construction, and duplication of written PMP 


teportin dent feedback evaluation, course registration, CME credit 
E erence management support, and automation of library proce- 
ntories. The Office also supports small research data bases for 


Computing’s IBM mainframe with our on-line communica- 
Package, Th O and processing the data with the appropriate statistical 
interactive ? Jffice also has facilities for word processing and a number of 
investigato chodiagnostic questionnaires and histories for use by research 
rs. It serves as an interface for computer-assisted educational 
niversity 0m the Massachusetts General Hospital and the Ohio State 


a DEC 3 facilities of the Office consist of an on-line optical scanner (NCS 7001), 
environm 60 minicomputer using the ANSI STANDARD MUMPS language 
Center for A: an on-line RJE 3780 communications link to the University 
a Municati ^ demic and Administrative € omputing (IBM 4341 a Gandalf 
ol via dei facility to connect terminals from various locations of the 
e Switch neo lines using high-speed modems, and several dial-up ports 
"uie “sr telephone network. d 
he Of ucation, Rhonda M. Goldberg, M.A., Director—The primary 
educatio ice of Education is to work with faculty and students to improve 
Curri a nal enterprise. The Office conducts evaluations of courses and 
ing Stude eja works toward the establishment of effective systems for evaluat- 
aching 4, Performance, Consultation is provided to faculty in support of their 
of Aca, i: ills, to students in support of their efforts to learn, and to the Office 
Program mic Affairs in support of its administration of the educational 
P x 
tor Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library, Shelley Bader, M.L.S., Direc- 
140 lur, UT S collection of more than 120,000 volumes and approximately 
th Subscriptions serves the educational, research, and patient care 
Udiovigy l » Tedical Center. These resources are further enhanced by 
ich s media housed in the Library's Bloedorn Audiovisual Study Cen- 
of M Pr Upplement and complement the educational programs of the School 
alth Sciences. 
niormation services are provided through computerized on- 
lC services that access a multitude of bibliographic and 
a bases, including MEDLINE, produced by the National Library 
Ona] Medica n The Himmelfarb Library is an active participant in NLM's 
the need 7 Abrary Program, which facilitates interlibrary borrowing to 
vid rough fo r materials not available within users libraries. 
a ua asis, t} rmal class presentations and instruction provided on an indi- 
“Sarg Stra e library staff instructs users in effective use of materials and 
“tude an ‘ategies to meet specific information needs. Special student services 
“Ith e ier | ehSive collection of reserve materials designed to assist students 
ducati ulum needs. In addition, the Library works closely with the Office of 
i ding, © provide materials to assist students with their educational 


of mation dat 


a 
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í à; . até 
The Himmelfarb Library, located adjacent to Ross Hall, can accommoda! 
approximately 400 users. Facilities include a smoking lounge, a typing room, 

conference room, group study rooms, and individual study carrels 


a utm set 


The George Washington University Hospital 
The George Washington University Hospital is adjacent to the School ? 
Medicine and Health Sciences and is an acute care facility with 503 adult he 
and 56 bassinets. It serves as the primary teaching site for students int 2 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences and for more than 400 ph f 
participating in the 19 accredited postgraduate training programs offered f 
the Medical Center. The Hospital records approximately 20,000 patie” 
admissions each year and provides a broad range of tertiary care services t0 A 
equally broad-based patient population. Patient origin studies indicate a. 
concentration of patients from Washington, D.C., and suburban Marylan® 
the actual hospital service area extends well into the entire 
metropolitan area, and patients come from all states of the nation and se 
foreign countries. T: 
The Medical Faculty Associates (MFA) is a private group practice of " 
full-time physicians who practice exclusively at the Hospital and are dedic?" 
to its mission of education and quality patient care. The MFA physic all 
comprise the full-time clinical faculty at the Medical Center and represen W. 
medical specialties, including the hospital-based specialties of radio og 
pathology, anesthesiology, and emergency medicine. The MFA phy ' 
receive approximately 110,000 patient office visits annually. The emer8” pe 
medicine group staffs the Hospital Emergency Unit—one of the busiest” ps 
city—and contributes another 42,000 visits per year. The MFA physi in 
offices are consolidated in the 13-story H.B. Burns Memorial Build! 
adjacent to the University Hospital. 


sicia” 
cy 
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The George Was} 


Nainten,; ungton University Health Plan (GWUHP) is a health 
to Provide c. organization that was begun in 1972 to provide patient care and 
ealth " Students and house staff with educational experience in a prepaid 
Plan setting. The GWUHP has more than 20,000 subscribers 

The H , ur 
This b ^ L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building 

> Duildine i " 1 1 
Physic ding houses a computerized multitest facility, which is available to 


Cordus 
ans for patient evaluation 


Affiliated Hospitals 


Bents "rte Hospital National Medical Center—Children’s Hospital repre- 
Tiversity Partment of Child Health and Development at George Washington 
clerkship e chool of Medicine and Health Sciences and offers a comprehensive 
Nitieg in qpPerience for third-year students and a variety of elective opportu- 
Children E fourth year. The hospital provides primary and tertiary care to 
t Tough the greater Washington area and is a referral center for children 
í cow € world. 
Part o x Hospital This 656-bed voluntary community teaching hospital, 
Provide M ree-hospital system, serves a burgeoning suburban area and 
tien clinical services, including psychiatry. Each year more than 
t Ope » are admitted for treatment, 6,200 babies are delivered, 21,300 
Teated ; rations are performed, and 60,000 persons are examined and 
Pp cram, a ~ “mergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers a rotating internship 
&ctic »chool of Medica] Technology, and clinical facilities for a School of 
He at t ising. Students of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
Spital ig : hospita] in clinical clerkship and elective programs. Fairfax 
„an affiliated hospital for residency training in obstetrics and 
di Holy Cross ~ George Washington University Medical Center Program. 
of nica] campus E Holy Cross, a modern 450-bed hospital, is a primary 
fj *dicine in th at provides students with firsthand exposure to the practice 
"i Be of m es community. It is a private, voluntary facility in which the 
Urban Popul, ial, surgical, and pediatric services is provided for a growing 
deh 000 : lon. Last year more than 20,000 patients were hospitalized, 
hi Vere at Ho] mergency visits were registered, and 3,953 babies were 
Bhest 0 E Y Cross. The hospital has consistently experienced one of the 
Beth üliona] NO rates in the metropolitan area. 
he 3 * aval Medical Center—The National Naval Medical Center, 
alized 8 Tyland, is a 500-bed general hospital that offers a wide range of 
i arch, and educational programs. Medical care 
for 3 Major refer. duty and retired military personnel and their dependents. 
Neer , e ral center for thoracic and cardiovascular surgery as well as 
p hip s. The teaching staff directs internship, residency, and 
L85 CÍnt Elizab ms in 25 specialties. 
t ^ Act of Con he Hospital—Saint Elizabeths Hospital, established by an 
wid Nder t qo€-- is a federal psychiatric hospital funded by and adminis- 
resi €8 for the ¢ epartment of Health and Human Services. This hospital 
e Teatment and care of approximately 5,000 persons, largely 
istrict of Columbia, of whom approximately 1,600 are 
~ ence at any time. The Hospital staff includes a variety of 
Support personnel, who enable it to conduct psychiatric evalua- 


pati, Of the D 
8be, ên i . 
"lalis, I reside 
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tions and deliver treatment using a wide range of therapeutic modalities: n 
hospital maintains an up-to-date health sciences library. ‘= 

Medical students of George Washington University use the facilities 
Saint Elizabeths for part of their clinical psychiatric training. A continu 
research program is conducted at the hospital under a cooperative arf 
ment with the National Institute of Mental Health. 

Veterans Administration Medical Center—In addition to providing ™ 
cal, surgical, psychiatric, neurological, tubercular, and physical medicine’ j 
rehabilitation services, this 708-bed medical center has a large outpafi, 
program; an extensive medical research program; programs in opel rT 
surgery, cobalt therapy, and renal dialysis; a metabolic program, 
specially designed Administrative Research Laboratory. tit 

Washington Hospital Center—This 910-bed private, not-for-profit inst ] 
tion serves the greater Washington area through patient care, teaching T) 
research. The Center is the busiest hospital in the area, with approximP 
30,600 admissions each year. An active emergency department treats | of 
than 44,000 patients annually, and a separate facility for acute resuscitat g 
critically ill and injured patients treats another 1,000 each year. A "^g 
intensive care tower supports not only the trauma and medical services y 
also the very active cardiology and open-heart surgery programs and the 
only adult burn service. The center offers approved postgraduate prog" aP 
all specialties except psychiatry and pediatrics for 205 residents and fellow” 
addition, clinical rotations or teaching programs are provided for nv m 
medical technologists, x-ray technicians, and other allied health professio” 


Committees 1984—85 P 


Academic Freedom and Ethics 


J. Wiener (Chairman), N. Kramer, K. Peusner, H. Pierpont, R. 
H. Sidransky, T. Silber 


| 


scale! | 


Admissions and Advanced Standing 


A. Thompson (Chairman), F. Abramson, J. Crantz, O. Donnelly, 
J. Giordano, F. Green, K. Johnson 


y. Fue 


Allied Health Programs po 
T. Moody (Chairman), H. Chen, M. Cianci, C. DeAtley, G. Herer, T. Jo 


P. Klubes, D. Millon, M. Reich, S. Silver, I. Tamagna, D. Watkins 


Appointments, Promotions, and Tenure 
J. Ott (Chairman), L. Affronti, D.O. Davis, V. Cohn, B. Dunbar, 
C. Tuazon 


J. R 


Bylaws 


ja 
: à 3 t rs, Zacha! 
S. Kent (Chairman), R. Kenney, G. Wagner, W. Yamamoto, J. Zac 
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Co Ex: 
w munications and Educational Resources 
` “Awards (Chai 3 
Scott d . . airman), I . 
; C. Smith, R. Valentino 


Contini; 
D ah Medical Education 


P. Lab irman), B. Aaron, R. Dyer, E. Hinman, R. Kaufman, S. Koulouris, 
"opoulos, R, Rosenthal, C. Silva, S. Silver 


Educas; 
G. wrational Evaluation 
8, Ke pad (Chairman), B. Blatt, M. Davis, G. Gabe, L. Gallo, F. Green 
J pred P. Kind 

j eingold 


, 


» A. Kwart, R. Lavine, H.G. Mandel, W. Olmsted. G. Povar, 
rv. Thompson, H. Trout, R. Walsh, P. White, J. Wiener 


ning 

out : 

R. Hendro, Airman), M. Davis, E. Druy, H. Emsellem, L. Greenberg, 
J - Irani, S. Karmi, A. Medinger, J. Orenstein, G. Pawlson, 


A, woSehstein R. Sh z 3 ? : i 
ag > ~ Shesser, C. Spiegel, J. Straw, G. Wagner, G. Walker, 
Serman, p, Watkins, J. Wise 


Grad 
u ; 
R. DePaine Medical Education 


hairman), J. Frank, F. Slaby 


Pubj 
i : 
Mp x Relations 


all (Chairman), P. Gross, K. Kennedy, D. Lee, S. Lugerner 


p dent Affairs 
t Oen airman), J. Becker, M. Fuchs, W. Hix, E. Kushner, S. Lerner, 
‘Simon, G, Wagner 
"Search 
k Renn (Chairman), E. Bradley, G. Fiskum, G. Geelhoed, S. Hurwitz, 


R, e 
Walsh Y, D. Lee, L, Lessin, R. Riegelman, G.C. Rosenquist, R. Stillman, 


A 


lum,.: 
SUL and Allied Associations 
h 


eG 
be ene : is 
Un djs; al Alumni Association 
Were: . 
hays, Sity ^m of this Association are to promote the general welfare of the 
‘table, edu to unite graduates who wish to associate themselves for 
cational, literary, and scientific purposes. 


Allan, S. Bader, J. Kelleher, H. Orthner, W.H. 


Se RN 
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Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school ag 
University and who have left the University in good standing and any wie 
who is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative 
of the University or of the Board of Trustees of the University. p 

The affairs of the Association are directed by the Governing Board, d 
majority of whose members represent the constituent alumni organizati0 s) 
the University's schools and colleges. adi 

The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the $9. 
the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The As 
tion may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 


The George Washington University Medical Alumni ©) 
Association » 
The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, incorP i 
in 1959, continues the organization previously known as the George 
ton University Medical Society. 

The stated purposes of the Association are as follows: 


This shall be a nonprofit organization international in scope, whose object! 

be to provide constructive services for the M.D. degree alumni 0 
Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences for furthe of 
art and science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of the welfare gt 
George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 
dents, the George Washington University Hospital and its trainees. g” 


Active membership in the Association consists of all M.D. degre? ry 
ates of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; current mem 
application, past members of the teaching staff of the School of Med ho 
Health Sciences who hold doctoral degrees; and doctors of medicine "ipg 
had one or more years of postgraduate training in the George 
University Hospital. Junior membership consists of all members of the "m 
body of the M.D. degree program of the School of Medicine and ) 
Sciences. god 

The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the 
Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Officers for 1984—85 
President: Allan Zellis, M.D. 1941 


Council 


Wayne D. Blackmon, M.D. 1978 
William H. Cooper, M.D. 1949 
Marvin Footer, M.D. 1942 

Jack Kleh, M.D. 1944 

Ronald Kurstin, M.D. 1971 
Sidney Levine, M.D. 1941 

Allen Mondzak, M.D. 1961 
Beale H. Ong, M.D. 1959 
Stephen Pappas, M.D. 1956 
Dee R. Parkinson, M.D. 1943 


Alumni and Allied Associations 


Robb, M.D 1958 
mhau, M.D. 1952 
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Admission 
pos a ee EA BAER 


The George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Scien 
seeks to enroll intellectually gifted, humanly sensitive, mature persons aif 
will excel in the science and art of medicine. Applicants of diverse socl@ " 
educational backgrounds have access to the admissions process. In the " 
tion process there is no discrimination based on sex, race, color, religion, 
marital status, national or regional origin, or handicap 7 

An admissions brochure is available yearly and contains detailed infor? | 
tion regarding the requirements and application process as well " 
information concerning our program, the curriculum, etc. Interested pe 
are urged to review this document. 


as UP 


Entrance Requirements 
Admission to the First- Year Class į 


For admission to the Doctor of Medicine degree program, a minimum "lis 
semester hours must have been earned in an accredited American or Cane k 
institution of higher learning. Credits earned in a professional school c gt 
applied to the fulfillment of this minimum requirement only if ^. 
acceptable by the applicant's college or university toward a bachelor $S ^", 
in arts or science. (A credit under the quarter system is two-thir "quil! 
semester hour.) It is advantageous to complete four full years of undergf? ry. 
study. Only exceptional students are accepted upon completion of the 
mum requirements adu” 

It is possible for exceptional students with three years of underg” edt 
work in Columbian College of George Washington University to be adm! T 
this medical school and to receive a combined Bachelor of Arts- pf 
Medicine degree. More detailed information on this program 1$ given 
28. E 
An early selection program enables George Washington University i 
graduates to apply to the medical school at the end of the sophom eigr 

8 

promote intellectual growth during their last two ye 
graduation, they can matriculate into the M.D. program. / gi 
letters of evaluation are due in mid-May. Contact the Office of Adm 

The following courses must be completed with satisfactory 8€ x aci 
before the applicant can be certified for matriculation. All require, cji 
courses must include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance 0 k 
ity with the experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines., la 

Biology—Eight semester hours, including two semester hours 9 
tory. This may be either in general biology or zoology but may 
separately credited courses in botany. 

Chemistry—Eight semester hours of general inorganic chem? 
may include qualitative analysis), including two semester hours 0 . tory” 
and six to eight semester hours of organic chemistry, including 14 


gs 


A 


not m 


p^ 


, (V 
mistry " 
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Ph r E 

labo Usics —Eight semester hours, including at least two semester hours of 
ratory, 


the undis ix semester hours in composition and literature. This may be 
. eer gid college course or its equivalent. 
College stod "- of required courses has been kept to a minimum to allow 
Siong Ba n the time to pursue their own interests in depth. The Admis- 
© applicant - has no preference with regard to the major area of study of 
Ciences e — udents with backgrounds in the arts, humanities, and social 
ittee is admissible as applicants with science backgrounds. The 
ell as ; th expect that work in the student’s chosen area of concentration 
evidence goetired science courses will reflect scholarly interests and 
M Dplicant; significant achievement. y ] i 
£ CAT). MC S must submit scores on the Medical College Admission Test 
Years of + AT scores will be valid only if the test was taken within three 
of expected matriculation. 


dmission w; 
SiO With Advanced Standing 


8 ¢ « : 
Most ace are accepted with advanced standing to the second or third year. 
Publishea "Ptances 


e are for second-year places. Guidelines for applying are 
d by the Office of Admissions in January. 
Applinas: 
hii Procedure 
Dlicat; 
di ation to the First-Year Class 
are ration 


tig Minded ths are available from the Office of Admissions. All applicants 
ei PPlicati at the submission of materially false or misleading informa- 
Sep ads “ Ora forms or in connection with the application process shall be 
ofthe r award. lon, If such submission is discovered after entrance into the 

e degree of a degree, it shall be grounds for dismissal or for revocation 


(A Col ~a participant in the American Medical College Application 
Wa led only fr J, Applications for a place in the first-year class can be 
AMG Bton. D c AMC AS, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 301, 
ap “A for dice: 20036. When completed, this application is returned to 

Plicati IStribution to schools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS 


adm; on g i 0 : " 

Missio is Ehe is November 15 of the year preceding that for which 

s, After JUught, 

Sons |... Tece : : Ter < ‘ 

ings i ea of our copy of the AMCAS application, the Office of Admis- 

UM ation no the applicant a Supplemental Application. This requests 
e 


top ental , included on the AMCAS application. Submission of this 
Co "efunda 3PPlication (due no later than December 31), including the 
NT * Supplementa] 


Process i application fee ($35), will initiate Admissions 
tion) g e ap edie the application. On the basis of available informa- 
i is - After 3 €. ill be asked to have letters of evaluation (recommenda- 
Vitation p Careful review of these documents, the committee will extend 
Mleta -interview to the most promising candidates. When these steps 
° application will be brought to the Admissions Committee 
lene ee Pplicants will be informed of final decisions immediately. 
Ma] , Dot assume an obligation to report missing or erroneous 
e8sary ae Office will try to contact the applicant if it is noted 
ntials are missing. 
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cision Prog 
„clud 


The School also participates in the AMCAS Early De 
Interested applicants should read the AMCAS information booklet ir 
with the AMCAS application materials. Early decision applicants shou” 
aware that (1) they must submit their application by August of the } 
preceding that for which admission is sought and (2) for consideration "i 
supplemental application and all letters of recommendation and trans 


must be received by the Office of Admissions no later than Septem j? 
ber 1 à? 


eil 
1 


Decisions on early decision candidates are usually made by Octo 
later than October 15 p 

Applicants should refer to the AMCAS information booklet and @ i 
from the School of Medicine and ne 


admissions brochure available 
avail 


Sciences Office of Admissions for the most up-to-date information 
the time of application. Details included in those sources supersede M 


tion contained in this Bulletin. 1 


Application with Advanced Standing 
Information and applications for admission with advanced stan -— 
obtained from the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medicin? 
Health Sciences, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 20037. N 
Applications may be submitted for either the second or third ye d 
applicants will be considered for advanced standing who have not come gy 
all requirements for consideration for admission to the first year of stu y, y 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences (see Entrance Requirement? 4 
applicants, except those currently enrolled in Doctor of Medicine 73g 
programs at U.S. or Canadian schools, will be required to record scores 0 


yr 


ý 


ling show 


subtest of the Medical Science Knowledge Profile. nd g 
All applicants must submit the advanced standing application Meli 
an 4, 


application fee by mid-May, three letters of recommendation, $^ 
Science Knowledge Profile or National Board of Medical Examiners $0% i) 
accepted, official transcripts will be required. The Admissions Commit i 
request an interview with selected students Detailed information 89 MT I 
lines may be obtained from the Office of Admissions in January of the 1? 


year of transfer. 


Selection Procedures pi" 


nstitutio® ati?! 
This eV" ipl! 
1g (tak! i» 


To process the vast number of first-year applications to this 1 
and expeditiously, a screening evaluation system 1s utilized. 
uate grade 


procedure screens applicants on the basis of undergrad lege 
1.113 f 
Medical ¢ olleg [e 


account improvement in performance in later years), e 
sion Test (MCAT) scores, and pertinent extracurricular and wo! J Frid 4 
applicants from the g it” 


Some additional consideration is given to " 
Columbia and the neighboring metropolitan area as well as to applic J 
George Washington University. There are no age limits 4 

Following this initial review approximately 60% « 
asked to submit letters of evaluation, which are reviewec 
discretion of the Committee on Admissions, about 1,000 applicants 8 
to be interviewed. 

When all credentials and interview reports are avail 
is reviewed by the Admissions Committee. In this review, 
MCAT scores are considered, major consideration is given to the 
of the applications, the letters of evaluation, and the interview T€ 


- anl? 
f all applica”. 
1 carefully: p 


essay © ip" 


ports 
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assess those motivational and personal characteristics that the 
feels are important in choosing future physicians 


in writing, of their intent to accept the place reserved. A 


deposit is required in July and is credited towards the first 


r tuition. 


Program of Study 


(000 [ODN 


administration of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
urriculum designed to prepare each student for a profession- 
is learning. Because students differ in background, ability, 
sts, the curriculum is balanced with required courses, and 
8 Presumed uraged to maximize achievement within their own limits. It 
traini that all graduates will seek additional education in graduate 
clinica] ‘programs before assuming complete responsibility for independent 
€cision making. 


Course o sA rst year, the student concentrates primarily on basic sciences. The 
Study 
Secon udy 


bh includes anatomy and biochemistry in the first semester. In the 

Addition ew the student concentrates on physiology and microbiology in 
Freshma, Integrated course in neurobiology. 
tives n and sophomore medical students are permitted to register for 

of an e Or credit or use elective time at their discretion. The first two weeks 

Suited Sctive are probationary, to enable students to decide whether it is 

nts -— needs. After completing the first two weeks of an elective, 
he Second vated to complete the course requirements. _ 

p year integrates basic science and clinical information. Patholo- 
le Dro a armacology provide the major basic science substrates. This academ- 
introduced 35 been evolving since 1970, and several innovations have been 
Integra A each year. The course of study is coordinated by a program director. 
Dro D is accomplished through faculty subcommittees working with the 
Medica Sector and the second-year subcommittee on educational planning. 
of the Sec. Udents are introduced to physical diagnosis during the first semester 

year, 


student’ intere 
i S are enco 


aienea Pal two years form a continuum of required clerkships and elective 
d to bring the student to optimal readiness for graduate 
tom 8Y2€colo ships are required in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics 
pend lete a ead psychiatry, and health care sciences. Each student must 
ellatrie, Or ee week acting internship in one of the following: medicine, 
e hips ab amily medicine. In addition, each student must take two-week 
tse, S. anesthesiology, emergency medicine, and a nonclinical (didactic) 
Pediatri, ^ *nts choose 
T Neur NET, 


~ teg Y of elective experience is available at the University and its 
ino permission may be granted to take electives elsewhere 
g the ent 


iD Ire educational experience, students are encouraged to 
Onsib; y 
E Boal SI nsibility for th 


Metin e faculty 
Oductively 


eir self-assessment and continued learning. It is 
to select and educate concerned human beings who will 
and effectively during a long career in medicine 


s 
i 
! 
l 
i 
| 


AM, eS 
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Honors À 


Candidates who have completed the four-year course for the Doctor d 
Medicine degree and have received 50% or more of the grade of H (Honors) ” 
required courses may be recommended by the Executive Committee 0 
Medical Center for graduation “With Distinction.” 


Combined Degree Programs 2 


Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Meuicine 


To be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate mo | 
complete at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college work (at least ^ ) 
hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian Colleg? " 
Arts and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. "y 
satisfactory completion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum 
student becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. jeff 
It should be understood, however, that admission to Columbian Col i 
does not guarantee admission to the School of Medicine and Health Scie? 


Combined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine j 


The departments of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences cooper, 
with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in offering programs le? e 
to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine 1? 4 
fields of biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, mycology, pharmacology: 

physiology. ply 

Students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences who wish to apt 
for the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine god 
meet the requirements for admission to the Graduate School of ATE and 
Sciences. They must be recommended by the chairman of the departmer i or! 
by the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the 
Academic Affairs of the Medical Center. 

The Master of Science degree program consists of a mini 
semester hours, which includes a thesis (equivalent to six semester 
a Master of Science degree program that does not include a thesis, the n 
of semester hours of graduate course work is determined by the dep? 

The program without the thesis is not an individual student option & 
available in every department. cour 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level jied 
completed as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree (and not already uit 
toward the bachelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the pv. 
ments of the Master of Science degree. The remaining semester hour medi? 
including a thesis if it is required, must be in course work in the bast adus 
sciences normally required for a Master of Science degree in the 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


mum of 
hours): 


0 
Dual Program for the Doctor of Medicine and Doctor 
Philosophy Degrees 


In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of 
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doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must be fulfilled for both 
hoo] of M identical to those currently and separately established in the 
ienceg edicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and 
T A meer the dual-degree program, a prospective student first must apply 
the m admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and 
ool of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through established 
liar, admission to both schools, the student may apply for affiliation 
forme ual-degree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is 
available oe the Jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral committee and is 
tude more than 50 research fields. 
Mester 9 Working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 
Schoo} " Ours of approved work taken in the M.D. degree program of the 
required fi edicine and Health Sciences toward the total of 72 semester hours 
arned in or the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Twenty-four hours must be 
full-time &£raduate courses during periods when the student is not obligated to 
là enrollment in the M.D. degree program, that is, during summer 
"esearch tecation periods, etc. The final 24 semester hours of dissertation 
the fing ward the Doctor of Philosophy degree may begin concurrently with 
of this dus] eter of graduate course work. The estimated time for completion 
al program is six years. 


aSter of S + f 
Requiremer ence and Doctor of Philosophy 


~“ Qetaj $ eis 
Philosoph Ca requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 
of the ni are stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin 
Science versity, which is available at the Graduate School of Arts and 


' worge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


R à 
*Sulations for M.D. Candidates 


General 
Sin t i 
cally ne Buldelineg below 
Dumber ermine and report. 
Pi Ot credits for 
- an 
Lecta, Seco nd-Year ( ‘ourses: 
Week ourses—one semester hour for each hour of lecture time per 
borat Semester, adjusted as appropriate 
aborat, ourses—one semester hour for each two or three hours of 
hing. ory time per week per semester, adjusted if appropriate 


and p à 
Clini Fourth.y ear Courses: 


Cal C . - 
Tee 5 Ourses—five semester hours for each four weeks for clerkship; 
"ester hours for two-week clerkships. 


the Educational Planning Committee will periodi- 
port to the Faculty Senate on the appropriateness and 
all courses. 


( mi Z . 

Dass “tion opum academic requirement for the M.D. degree will be the 

ele Sing grad all courses designated by the Faculty Senate to be required and a 
“tives in th, în all courses taken, whether required or not, other than 


e first and second years. 
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Evaluation of Academic Performance 

Faculty are responsible for evaluating the performance of studen 
meaningful, useful, and timely manner. A preclinical evaluation form Wie 
used in all first- and second-year courses. This form will be prepare 
triplicate at the end of each course and distributed as follows: one copy @ " 
Dean for Academic Affairs, to be included in the student's file; one copy tot 
department; and one copy to the student. A clinical evaluation form Wi; 
used in all third- and fourth-year courses. This form will be prepar 
triplicate at the end of each clerkship or elective and dist ributed as follows: 
copy to the Dean for Academic Affairs, to be included in the student's file; 
copy to the department; and one to the student. This form shall (a) list™ 
attribute being evaluated; (b) provide for indication of the quality of peri? d 
ance; and (c) provide space for written comments, which are required. p 
department offering required courses should designate an ev aluation coordi”! ) 
tor to be in charge of student evaluation 


ts in? 


Grades í 
The authority for the assignment of grades rests primarily with acad. | 
departments or with interdisciplinary faculty. Exceptions are grades of 1n " 
plete and Withdrawal (see below), which may be assigned only for T€ 
acceptable to the Dean for Academic Affairs. Departments are respons! 
the assignment of grades on a rational, just, and unbiased basis 1 (^ 
The grading system for all non-required electives will be Pass (PF a be 
For all required courses and senior electives, the grading system bode yet? 
Honors (H), Pass (P), Fail (F), Conditional (CN), In Progress (IP), IncomP 
(D, Withdrawal (W), and Exempt (X). 
The following definitions apply: 


Honors (H)—Those students whose performance in a subject is deter 
by the concerned department to be of superior quality and who, in ade ith 
have demonstrated at the highest level those qualities of intellectual curt rit 
motivation, and self-discipline, which clearly set them apart from the m 
of the group, may be assigned the grade of Honors (H). who 

Pass (P)—A]l students, with the exception of those defined above, , the 
performance in a subject at least meets the requirements establis 
concerned department shall be assigned a grade of Pass (P). falls 

Fail (F)—Those students whose performance in a subject clearly wou! 
far below departmental passing standards that limited remedial vi 
be inadequate to correct the deficiencies shall be given a grade o Fal 

Conditional (CN)—Those students who do not meet the minimum 
ments established by the concerned department but who could reason 
expected to do so through a limited program of remedial work, deve uat 
the department and approved by the Committee on Educationa 
shall be assigned the grade of Conditional (CN). 


; V 
ent? 
In Progress (IP)—The notation of IP will be assigned to stud «ill " 


ion. A gra 
tion er este! d 


dent fail® i] 
complete all the required work in a course for re 

for Academic Affairs. Assignment of Incomplete requires t 
the Dean for Academic Affairs, or his or her designee, on a ca 


A student in the first and second year may not proceed into the W0 
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follow; 
vil ping Year until a grade of J has been removed; if not removed, a grade of I 
thirg or ^ automatically to a grade of F after one year. A student in the 
Withane. year must remove a grade of I prior to graduation. 
is unable Agaa (W)— The notation of W will be assigned only when a student 
Cademic re continue in the course for reasons acceptable to the Dean for 
, airs. Such reasons may not include scholarship. 
by a coo" (X)—The notation of X will be assigned when a student is excused 
à pment from taking a required course on the basis that he or she is 
be i *n competent in the subject or when a student is given credit for 
*quivalent course at another institution. 


A] 3 : 
for i departments should submit F and CN grades to the Office of the Dean 


ca í : i 
clerkship tlc Affairs as soon as possible after the completion of a course or 


remeg de of F requires that the student repeat the course or an equivalent 
depart eXperience at this or some other institution, approved by the 
of the fon! and the Dean for Academic Affairs, prior to proceeding to the work 
Pagg (P) Owing year. Upon completion of the requisite course with a grade of 
Mp, ad its equivalent, the student shall be permitted to continue in the 

às give c am and the grade of F will be converted to F/P if the passing grade 


Elven þh ot ELO 
o ; "s sw ; : Ed E 
ben &rade T ci aculty or F/X if the course was taken at another institution. 


Ng of th 
, allo; 
ined 8 


Due i 
nt in the M.D 


C V to CNIP or CN/X by one of these procedures within the 

lee shall result in automatic conversion of the CN to CNF. 
aS possible after receipt of grades, the Dean for Academic Affairs 
© Committee on Educational Evaluation of the names of all 
8 grades of F or CN and submit their records to the committee 
recommendations. (The process defined below is designed to 
ction against improper academic evaluation guaranteed by 

of the Statement of Student Rights and Responsibilities.) 

: ls an evaluation or grade to be unjust or inaccurate, he or 
five days of receiving the grade, appeal to the signer of the 
à hearing, simultaneously notifying the chairman of the 
" Signer of the evaluation must respond to the student quickly. 


of qp ident to initiate such an appeal within five days indicates 


00 


or 


c 


.. € grade, unless an extension of the time limit is indicated for 
tom rp nstances acceptable to the Associate Dean for Student 
T Se Point on, the Associate Dean for Student Affairs will 

s dent . to assure that it moves forward in a timely manner. 
irman oft remains dissatisfied, he or she should appeal in writing to 
yt the eval 3 department or clinical division promptly for reconsider- 
Driato wit uation, he chairman shall conduct a review, consulting as 
airman’, fbr faculty and staff, and inform the student in writing of 
de® isati c e mination at the earliest possible time. If the student 
airs Th. he or she may appeal in writing to the Associate Dean for 
^ tae Associate Dean, or his or her designee, will attempt to 
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arbitrate by conferring with the student and authorities within the def 
ment. Should that fail to resolve the complaint, the Associate Dean 5j 
establish an ad hoc committee to review the complaint. The committer 
consist of four persons, as least one of whom will be a student, and none p 
committee members will be from the department against which a compl 
has been registered. The task of the committee will be to advise the Ass 
Dean for Student Affairs about (1) whether or not the evaluation or 8 4 
procedures used in that particular case were essentially the same as those " 
for other students in that course and (2) whether or not there is suff. 
evidence of an unjust or erroneous evaluation to warrant referral of wt 
back to the Department for reassessment of the student's competence. ^ 
upon the committee's advice, the Associate Dean will either accept the ori ul 
grade and/or evaluation as valid or refer the case back to the departme" 
reevaluation and/or grading of the student P 
The Associate Dean in cooperation with the department chairma? Ü 
determine an appropriate procedure for reevaluation and/or grading oy 
student. If the student or faculty member chooses to contest further * : w 
decision of the chairman and Associate Dean, or if these two adminis ig) 
are unable to reach agreement, the Dean for Academic Affairs will revie" g 
situation and render a final decision on a reevaluation process. In every e, 
authority to evaluate and grade students resides in the academic depa 


Academic Dismissal 
The Dean for Academic Affairs may dismiss a student for academic T€ 
recommendation of the Committee on Educational Evaluation. The Com jy 
on Educational Evaluation will make its recommendations to the se 
Academic Affairs after careful review, considering the total number of oy 
ter hours of CN and F grades in courses and electives (except first- an! dit 
year electives) attained by the student during the M.D. program. Con. e be, 
grades that have been remedied to CN/P and failing grades that hav” oe 
remedied are calculated as conditional and failing grades, except in that 
a student who has been permitted to repeat a semester or a year. In suc 
the initial grades will not be counted for possible dismissal. 
The following regulations establish the conditions under w 
Dismissal may be recommended. 


hich Ac? em 


A student (a) who received grades of F in required cours 

more semester hours in any academic year, or (b) who recel¥ owt 
CN and F in required courses totaling more than 20 semester par” 
work in any academic year, or (c) who received grades of F in more eit 
semester hours of required work in the M.D. program, or (d) «e rA 
grades of CN and F totaling more than 30 semester hours of requ gpl 
in the M.D. program, or (e) who fails to meet any special requ " 
previously specified for that student by the Dean for Academic 
condition for continuation in the program, or (f) whose 
competencies, and personal characteristics have not achieV 
judgment of the Committee on Educational Evaluation and 
Academic Affairs, a satisfactory level of development and 
any stage of training to justify continuing him or her as 8 
candidate for the M.D. Degree (see also Evaluation of 
Comportment, below) will be subject to dismissal from the 
program. 


e 


j 
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Irregular Progress 


Repetition of a Year 


‘Pon the adv 


1ce of he Ig - ont V ation mir tee I e D 2an for 
ca i duc ati onal E alus Co ımı , € 
demic i 


i repeat a yes quiring 
may permit a student at risk for dismissal to repeat a year. Req g 
lepetiti 


yas a pattern of academic 
lon of a year would be an option when there was : either 
Problems t at would be difficult or impossible to remedy before 
of the nex 


academic year 
po of mast | i and proceed- 
D i : materi: an additional attempt and | ee 
ering academic material on é mele 
r major difficulty toward becoming a compete p < —-— 
ible for promotion may be allowed to repeat a year : 


Saves Of Absence 


TT i > Associate Dean for 
Stag of absence may be granted at the discretion of the Associate De 
Udent Affairs, e 


Withdrawal from the M.D. Program | per» 
Withdrawal from the M.D program is anticipated by the ite be 
vigent. n the event that a student later changes ur uA aBd 
Co a to reenter the program, he or she must reapply through the / i 
mmitte as any other candidate for medical school. 


mvaluation of Professional Comportment 


č ] & "us 20S and 
esta) Policy has been reviewed by the University X m f de and 
of th, shed to accommodate the unique curriculum and degr "^ oe 
case t Medica Center. Unless the University Provost arr ng npe m 
and 9 have t e case processed under the University TA e ene =e pu 
toe, e nsibilities, all cases involving misconduct by ! candide 

Se Under the following regulations "alos UM one 
rai sionally, by his or her behavior or pattern of behav ers » ripresa T 
lg cern as to his or her suitability to continue the " pike : acr ad 
about Sible to Catalogue all behaviors that might raise seriou: 
fm^ Student; 


1edical school. The process 
competence to continue in medical school. Sa hy ta 
as been adopted by the Faculty Senate itis erc Piai 
Mto E 8Viors that may be unacceptable or dangerous to the public i 

the Practic : 


e e of medicine 
following 


With p elow h 


[ ng and dealing with 
steps will be the process for identifying and dealing 
pt essional com ment 
rious problems relating to professional comport 


^W 8e 


ate with the 

ou de Denceived, the observer. will comninniónte with thé 

"fira; 8n for Student Affairs. If the —— 2 E n "res yen 

T Immediate. by a signed letter, which will be p ace -= ventaiziell to 

al file ated in the Academic Dean’s office. Access Ps è and the 

Under consideration, the Dean 7" v — iin of their 

“tinea. SSIStant Deans for Student Affairs and for f uid Comport- 
Sand, w lere appropriate, the Subcommittee on Professions 


» loc 
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ment of the Educational Evaluation Committee. This file will be mainta 
until the student is awarded the M.D. degree or until he or she withd!@ 
transfers, or is dismissed from the University for academic reasons. Thi. 
and its contents will be destroyed unless the Committee on Educate i 
Evaluation has acted to make it part of the student's permanent record. IP 4 
case in which a student is dismissed from the University for nonaca "m 
reasons, the contents of the file will be preserved permanently as a part? 
student's record. This process may be initiated by the Committee on pau " 
tional Evaluation when it is suspected that academic deficiencies 8I* 
result of psychological, medical, or behavioral problems. ef 

The Associate Dean for Student Affairs (or his or her designee) must 7 
with the student as soon as possible. Options for the Associate Dean 
include (but not be limited to) the following: 


wo 


1. Advising the medical student but taking no further action 
Recommending that the student seek professional assistance for personal P 
that may be impairing professional performance 
3. Developing additional information through contacts 
peers, faculty, or professional consultants. For e 
with the student’s concurrence, refer the student for medical or psy 
evaluation. The charge for such an evaluation would be paid by the © 
Medicine and Health Sciences, and the professional consultant would be req? 
to make a written report for inclusion in the student’s confidential file. poo 
. Referring the case to the Subcommittee on Professional Comportment. T su 
mittee will consist of two students from the third or fourth year of the M.D d 
program and two full-time faculty, at least one of whom shall be a mem ot 
Educational Evaluation Committee. No administrative officer, including Aw 
mental chairmen, course coordinators, or residency training program direc se 
t 
jon 


2. 


be eligible to serve on this subcommittee. Appointment will be for a te 

year. Tenure on the subcommittee will not exceed three years. The subco! 
members and its chairman will be named by the Chairman of the Educ? 
Evaluation Committee. Students will be chosen from three third-year oa ipd” 
fourth-year students nominated by the Student Council, the others to be re a uh 
possible alternates. All members of the subcommittee will have voting priv reset 
and decisions will be made by majority vote with all four members 

Minutes of the subcommittee will be kept in the student’s confidenti 
chairman may keep duplicate records for the duration of the review, but t 

be returned to the Dean’s Office at the end of the process. 


ible 
If the subcommittee is sent a case for review, it will be respo’ oe 
gathering information from individuals who may include (but not e of tH 


to) the student in question, his or her peers, faculty, the administra io "T. 
medical school, and where deemed appropriate, professional consu ju 
medical or psychological aspects of the problem. Meetings of the $ subcom ] p 
are confidential, but the student in question and/or his or her coun 
attend information-gathering sessions as observers. NT. 
If the professional evaluation is requested by the subcommittees © igo, 
will be made by the Associate Dean for Student Affairs, or his or het cod 
As described above, the cost of this evaluation would be borne by the jusio® i 
Medicine and Health Sciences and a written report requested for esl 
the student’s confidential file. In contrast, a recommendation for the $ tan 
seek professional assistance would remain the concern of the studen 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. No contacts by 
be made to that professional, and the expense will be borne by efert™ 
The subcommittee will make a disposition regarding each case li fe 
it as soon as possible. Possible dispositions would include (but not 


the © 
the st" 
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mating the student referring the student for professional assistance for any 
ical or í 


Mod; `r Psychological problem at his or her expense, recommending 

ification in the student’s academic program, and recommending tempo- 

Spension or permanent dismissal from the M.D. program. Any even 

Teyj tion for Modification in the academic program requires b — — 

st ved by the parent committee. The student and, if he or she wishes, th« 
üdent 


ch unsel may be present during the presentation of information at 
a review, y 


tiong © subcommittee and/or the parent committee will submit recommenda- 
tot e Dean for Academic Affairs, or his or her designee. MUI 

her Right of appeal will be as follows: The student will be MEE 

Su a t to request review by the next higher authority, t " x : 

Co ittee on Professional Comportment, the Educational a nal in 

Medic eo, the Dean for Academic Affairs, and finally, the Vice President for 

“at Affairs. 


Dishonesty 


establis Y has been rey iewed by the University Board of urearen 
Me ica] C 9 accommodate the organizational and committee semet e ofthe 
enter, In cases of academic dishonesty involving M.D. candi ates 
m within the Medical Center, this policy will be used instead 
Policy on Academic Dishonesty adopted August 8, 1977. 
"enter community, in order to fulfill its purpose, must assure 
elineg havior in the academic enterprise, establishing end E 
exhibit eS as necessary to do so. All members of the community Mere e » 
familiay Onesty in their academic work. Medical students are assumec to : 
Such exa Ut commonly understood principles of academic honesty ene na 
Wing Uns Ples of dishonest behavior as copying answers on examina ^ » 
Papers authorized aids to memory in examinations, plagiarizing, pesti 8 
Author at Were purchased or otherwise acquired as being of ona X 
Ponsih li an falsifying clinical or research data. They prek a. quw 
edi 9 learn and observe any special procedures establishe 
cal Center to assure integrity of academic behavior. Failure to act in 
All ne With Such procedures will be considered academic — dt 
Püpon i em T8 of the community—students, faculty, and infin mee y 
to Note ility to Prevent acts of academic dishonesty or, if they have occurred, 
md ac upon them and to keep them from recurring. 
Pr 
the dures 
erat 1 bers of the 
lica] quer 9f this statement aims solely at informing mem nats! a 
1 Tishoneg n unity of their rights and responsibilities with respect to acade 


ix " 

“cult St of Incidents of academic dishonesty that come to the mpm r 

pleti “mberg, Medical Center staff, or students are to be made by 

n the de 1 the form “Charge of Academic Dishonesty,” after — 

EM j í oc ‘the service, 
Pbroprige Mental chairman, course coordinator, or director of the s 


| harge a. This form which identifies the student, describes the er of 
E ; - > forwarded to the Dean 
\cademic. includes supporting evidence, should be forwarded to 


‘Allairs and should remain confidential. 
“ent 'eceipt of the form, the Dean for Academic Affairs will meet with the 
ISCcuss t} 


ridence : present the 
ne charge and supporting evidence and to present 
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student with a copy of the charge and with a copy of the “Regulations for 
Candidates." Ü 

If the accusor, the student, and the Dean for Academic Affairs agree 0, 
accuracy of the charges, the fact of this agreement shall be noted yp 
signatures of all thre arties on the form, and the case will be rele 
directly to the Educational Evaluation Committee for recommenda 
appropriate sanctions and modification of the academic program if nece p 

If the student or the Dean believes the charge(s) not to be accura m 
case will be referred to the Educational Evaluation Committee for revaj 
the Subcommittee on Professional Comportment. The proceedings ? 
Subcommittee and/or the parent committee shall be conducted as prev? 


described in these regulations. 


Sanctions 
In addition to any other disposition available under Evaluation of Pr 
Comportment, one or more of the following sanctions must be invok 
Dean for Academic Affairs after considering the recommendation 
Educational Evaluation Committee. p 
1. Discarding the work product, which might result in an Incomplete, v e? 
requirement that the student satisfactorily complete compensatory 
or be reevaluated on relevant material. ý 
2. A notation of “Dropped from the course for academic dishonesty” plant 
the transcript, to be expunged one year after imposition of the pen pi 
upon graduation, whichever occurs first. Such a notation will not e 
ute to jeopardy for academic dismissal but would require repetitio? 
course if the course is required. * raced 
3. A notation of “Dropped from the course for academic dishonesty P y 
the transcript, with the notation appearing permanently on the i 
Such a notation will not contribute to jeopardy for academic dism! s 
would require repetition of the course if the course is required. Tu 
4. Expulsion of the student from the School of Medicine, with the n° ! 
"Academic Dishonesty" placed on the permanent record. 


Safeguards During Procedure "m. 
Should the review and any appeal procedures not be completed before jete V 
on which grades are submitted by the department, the grade of IncomP fu! 
be recorded for the student in that course until the charges have aca 
adjudicated. The student will not be prevented from meeting othe? atid 
requirements—such as taking Part 1 of the National Boards Exam» o 
entering into the matching—prior to the imposition of sanctions 8 junto 
tion of all appeals that are to be undertaken. If the student (0 3 
withdraws from the institution prior to completion of the review P o jos! 
following notation will be placed on his or her transcript: “Withdrew, gei" 
accusation of academic dishonesty prior to completion of review gn 
nation." 


P > 


Supplemental Guidelines 
qo i 


s , re 
All departmental chairmen and course and clerkship coordinators ta 
sible for informing faculty and staff members about the foregoing 
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Chai 
sag Len are also responsible for publicizing to their students, faculty, and 


a TS : 
Priate t Supplemental departmental guidelines for academic honesty appro- 
their discipline. 


Poli 
Acad! 9n Promotions and Graduation— 
£m, e Requirements 
Paculty a Promotion from one year to another—and recommendation to the 
Ment 9 T for award of the M.D. degree—will be automatic upon achieve- 
ation of emic requireménts. Under exceptional circumstances, when 
scribed į personal comportment is pending or completed under procedures 
n Evaluation of Professional Comportment, promotion or gradua- 
© Postponed, denied, or subject to additional requirements set for 


al stud 


indivig 
u : 
udents by the Dean for Academic Affairs. 


S "T 
Decific Requirements 


Year, um to Year 2—Successful completion of all required work of the first 
May Not Performance at least at the passing level (see p. 29). The student 
Year t at gin the work of the second year until all deficiencies of the first 
'atisfacto 415, failing or conditional grades in required courses—have been 
Year 9 7 Temedied. 
to Year 3—Successful completion of all required work of the second 
Performance at least at the passing level (see p. 29). In addition, 
€an’s office of scores on Part 1 on the National Board of Medical 
*Xamination. The student may not proceed with the work of the 


until all deficiencies in work of the second year have been 
ar 3 1, emedied. 

Year with ear 4—Successful completion of all required clerkships of the 
Permite rmance at least at the passing level (see p. 29). A student 
cies į ltted to matriculate in the fourth year despite unremedied 
: third year performance if those deficiencies are to be 
r to graduation during time that would otherwise be available to 

Se Eligipi si elective time or vacation. 
i t v 9r Graduation—Students will be recommended to the Faculty 
ig demie re “warded the M.D. degree upon completion of the minimum 
ated pauirements described on page 29 (completion of all courses 
8 "a the Faculty Senate to be required and a passing grade in all 
> Whether required or not, other than electives in the first and 


ear : 
rtm, 5) and fulfillment of any additional conditions relating to personal 


feseion al ‘Mposed by the Dean for Academic Affairs (see Evaluation of 
Comportment, p. 33). 


Graduation 


8 at the E 'aduation must be filed in the office of the Dean for Academic 
‘me of registration for the last semester of the fourth year. 


Jatidiri pap Cy ies 


FR —— 2 


ue 


OR ONE Pi i ao e cae en 


——— 
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Fees and Financial Regulations 
for M.D. Candidates 


$ 
The following fees have been established for the 1985-86 academic year 
an n 
Application fee ....... TC PSR eR VA gi 
Tuition fee, for the academic year..... TUR n ws d MUS 18, 
University Center fee, charged all students (except those granted leave of 


During second and third weeks of classes 
After third week of classes (if permitted) 

Late payment fee, charged for failure to make pa 
Payment of Fees, below 

Financial reinstatement fee, 


two copies is $2 each, fee for each additional copy . 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card. 


= ~ : i : : 0 
The annual tuition fee for the academic year is payable in — 


installments on or before registration day for each semester. M.D. p 
who register during the summer for courses offered in other divisions 
University will be charged the regular summer tuition and other : uff 
student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until a” nde, 
are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition 2 i” 
are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University. Checks $ gat? 
made payable to George Washington University, with student ident! 
number shown in the upper left-hand corner. A 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and ™ a 

ing student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and boat "m. 
Tuition is due and payable in full as described above, but students m^ g’ 
deferred payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at “a fe 
registration permitting them to pay one-half of the total tuition and p 
(except for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration „the! 
remaining half on or before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes o uni? 
and spring semesters. Interest at the rate of 8% per annum on ame 
balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date P! 10 eo” 
made. A 10-month payment plan is also available. Tuition is pais” no fee? 
installments, beginning in May and ending in February. There ar* o Uf, 
finance charges associated with this plan for students choosing "coU" 
Students who would like more information should contact Studen 

801 22nd Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)676-7350. 


rd 
(p 


N 


Payment of Fees P. 
d 


y 
y 


ie 
jon* 
Po SA tech Sess! 
2 " , . > er ¥ 
*For courses offered in other divisions of the University, the following 1985 Summ 


apply for each semester hour: Tuition $ ; University Center fee, $7.75 


» 
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ment aan receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern- | 

Sign deferred contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to | | 

the Value of ment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed 

circumstances Ares awards by $1,500 or more per semester Under such 

e time ac he e student may be permitted to pay one-half of that amount at 

Contract. "Bistration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment 

chargea aents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 

anny a late payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8% per | 

ered. In. counts that become 30 days past due will be financially encum- i 

forfeits ri e event a student’s account is financially encumbered, the student 

and the Stud. to the use of the deferred payment contract in future semesters, | 

futur ^ „dent Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to withhold grades, | 

Info tition cation privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 

ire eon the account is settled financially. Financial settlement will 

: Ment in full of all amounts due the University in addition to a 

€instatement fee of $35. 

tuition for tering the course of instruction the student is obligated for the 

Ccept. € full semester. 

obligat, T ance by the University of a student’s fees does not in any way 

MY subs © School of Medicine and Health Sciences to accept the student for 

quire anent semester or summer session, and the right is reserved to 
© withdrawal of any student whenever, in the interest of the student 


Advigab ool, the Executive Committee of the Medical Center deems it 
le to do 80. 


Cost 
lt ig of Textbooks and Student Equipment 
uipm mated 


e that the minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student 
Ste hoseg Microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, 

, $990; _“™ocytometer, uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first 
t 'Poscones Second year, $650; third year, $400; and fourth year, $400. 
he Schoo} 3 must be provided by the student. Rentals are not available from | 


Pr 

epai | 
Severa] £ and Deferred Payment Plans | 
intthly sis real Programs for those who wish to pay for college on a | 


Face pig 
l : "v 
"Rire, Policy in the 


able. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
d contract. For specific details and applications, address | | 
e following: | 


Gir; 7 
9106, Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


nr 


Richard C 


oston. Wr. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 


: . Mass. 02100 
ution Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 


eU . 
d Nivers sin. . — " . ; ; 
gu; Bly o. woh S Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a 
dance Og ‘cations for these various programs, but will be happy to provide 
Students and parents. 


\ 


N 
D 
IN 
D 
Ps 
b 
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w 


la due m n 
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Withdrawals and Refunds 

Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in dis 

schedule must be made in person or in writing to the dean. Notification to 

instructor is not an acceptable notice " 
In authorized withdrawals from the University, cancellations of seme? 

tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the followi 


schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 
M 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes : 2" 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes IU 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes E 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes AL 


en! | 
Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to apartm" | 


and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements 
Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education. fro? 
In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence 
classes. 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will 
given a student who does not have a clear financial record Jd 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until the ^J 
make banking arrangements in the community. 


pot Y 


Financial Aid 
g une eate 


" 
j 
University policy and federal law require that all students receiving fina f 
assistance from institutional and federal sources maintain satisfactory p 
demic progress, the definition of which is contained in Regulations d fof 
Candidates, page 29. How the regulations are applied to student eligibili i 
aid is described here. 


Satisfactory Academic Progress 


The Regulations for M.D. Candidates state that “The minimum 
requirement for the M.D. degree will be the completion of al 
designated by the Faculty Senate to be required, and a passing £r? 
courses taken, whether required or not, other than electives in the 
second years." These requirements are considered to be rigorous an 
ing. As a result, the progress of each student working toward an M.D. v es” 
the George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Scie 
scrupulously monitored. 

As a rule, the course work described by the Regulations is 
four academic years of full-time study. In addressing the issues 0 y" 
progress, however, the total time for completion of the M.D. degre ption” 
longer. The Regulations provide that "Upon the advice of the Edu thal” 
Evaluation Committee, the Dean for Academic Affairs may require | n? 
student in academic difficulty repeat a year; or may permit a stude. ci 
for dismissal to repeat a year. Requiring repetition of a year would be # cult . 
when there was a pattern of academic problems that would be €! jowi” 
impossible to remedy before the beginning of the next academic yea". upje w 
a student to recycle would be an option when the student was ê 


de yn 


f irm 
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n academic grounds but showed promise of mastering academic 


an additional attempt and proceeding without further major 
aking cle becoming a competent physician." In other words, students 
academe. = Progress are nonetheless considered to be making satisfac- 
ay exceed nara even though the years toward completion of the degree 
Umber Of ve; € typical four. The Regulations do not specify the maximum 
years in which the degree may be obtained 


y tow 


Fj : 
Aiii Aid Eligibility 
Q Ceg are dan, reoeit of financial aid funds from School and government 
k Ce's ànnua] : oli an the Financial Aid Memo, which is the Financial Aid 
“Warding st Policy and procedures statement. In brief, the primary basis for 
accepte mh t ent assistance is demonstrated need, as determined by federally 
ent must be hodologies for ascertaining family financial strength. Each recipi- 
and actively taking courses. In addition, recipients must 


vaintain e enrolled 
Satisfan : x 
MD, C atisfactory academic progress in accordance with Regulations for 


he idates 

Standards of P 
aes ^ stude 
ae ic bán e 
Süligfa Jvar 


rogress- > 
nt who successfully completes required course work within the 
3 and moves on to the next year’s set of requirements meets the 
fn secuti i demic progress criterion for financial aid eligibility and has 
; ancia ai € academic years in which he or she may be eligible to receive 
— by is abi Student who is having academic difficulty within an academic 
m aca &mie wo complete necessary remediation before the beginning of the 
emic * imd is also eligible to receive financial aid for four consecutive 


academi. Student 


ti b may require additional time to complete course work due to 
lon Qo OF Perso 


ittee nal difficulties. In such situations, the Educational Evalua- 
e for the and the Associate Dean for Student Affairs may establish a 
Year of e Student that departs from the norm and may require repeating 
Y- For such students, the maximum time frame for financial 
acce student Seven (not necessarily consecutive) years. i 
Whi bta le to th may be granted a leave of absence for a variety of reasons 
Ich ¢ e st * Associate Dean for Student Affairs. The period of time for 
fy, um "€ has. been approved leave shall be excluded from the 
3 While ished time frame. Students are ineligible for financial aid 
He Studen, leave of absence. 
Stat? ienee mo are taking courses offered by the School of Medicine and 
tg are not c- are registered through the Division of University 
*alth Seien Igible for financial aid funds through the School of Medicine 
ines ces, In these cases, the University Office of Student Financial 
tho Valitoti need aid eligibility requirements. " 
j mi the Progr ssessment—The Associate Dean for Student Affairs will 
Om E e Wheth ess of each student at the conclusion of each academic year to 
Ple er or not the student is making sufficient progress towards 
Nay he ht of pe rS ree within the maximum established time frame. The 
feya a indic ormance of each student in all courses will be reviewed. This 
leg ation ation of honors, pass, conditional or fail grades, or another form 
"emed; referred 2 student who receives even a single grade below the passing 
la] Dro 9r review to the Educational Evaluation Committee, and a 
àm is recommended 
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Documentation—Certification of the satisfactory academic progres 
each student receiving financial assistance will be provided to the Fina? n 
Aid Office by the Associate Dean for Student Affairs for the stude 
permanent file. i 

Appeals—The Dean for Academic Affairs will be responsible for heal 
appeals regarding satisfactory academic progress and its effect on financi? f 
eligibility. The Financial Aid Office will accept the decisions of the De 
Academic Affairs. " 

Publication of Policies—The Financial Aid Memo, which is publi ff 
yearly, contains all the School’s policies regarding student eligibili“ y 
financial aid. The Memo is reviewed annually by the Financial Aid 8 
Committee and is distributed to all medical students (accepted a$ we | 
enrolled) requesting financial assistance. 


GW Student Assistance Funds Jj 
The following scholarships and loans are available to Doctor of Mer 
degree candidates and are awarded on the basis of financial nee 7 
otherwise specified. To apply, students must complete the application p 
for GW assistance funds on an annual basis. The forms are availa v My 
request to accepted or currently enrolled students from the Financi 
Office of the Medical Center. The deadline for submission is April 19: 


| 
i 


Scholarships "m 
Scholarships from University funds are offered to full-time student? mq» 
M.D. program on the basis of financial need unless otherwise spec! cect 
awards are made for one academic year at a time and are credi di 
the student's tuition bill. e. 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation igi 
Scholarship—Awarded to a student on the basis of financial need and § 
grades. Candidates must be citizens of the United States. d pola 
Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946)—A partial 9 po” 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her i 
Awarded to a woman intern in the University Hospital. reque, 
Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965)—Provided at the ce ” 
Dr. Coale for women in the School of Medicine and Health Scien stil 
scholarships are administered by the Zonta Club of Washington. PP et 
should be made to the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center no 
December 1. sel 
Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships (1951)—Available e Moi 
students upon application through the Financial Aid Office 9 j 
Center. ie 
Joan Luria Hines Scholarship (1968)—Established by friends 7 w” 
and faculty of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences as a memo y 
wife of a medical student. piish i 
The Garfield Kass Memorial Medical Scholarship ( 1979)—ES9 de 
his wife, Rose. Awarded on the basis of financial need to a worth) " 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. pole 
Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958)—Three pe ud i 
available to students in the School of Medicine and Health Scien” st me 
Sidney A. Levine Scholarship Fund (1971)—Established to as" 
students on the basis of financial need and academic performance. 
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ton in wie! Student Summer Research Scholarships—For student participa- 
Special in research programs of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences or 
awarded aning in research methods. Research scholarships are ordinarily 

for full-time activity during the summer months. Scholars are 

With members of the faculty according to their mutual interests. 

Cy have been sponsored by the W. T. Gill Foundation. 
Need to a a5 M. Peery Scholarship (1974)—Awarded on the basis of financial 
Den iy student in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

financia) ollin Medical Scholarship Fund (1980)—Awarded on the basis of 
Sciences Deed to a worthy student in the School of Medicine and Health 


vara oo! of Medicine Scholarship Fund (1968)—Established by gifts of 
, anonymous donors to assist medical students. 
Willey Scholarship (1974)—A warded to students whose par- 
ers, and. Citizens who are or were enlisted personnel, noncommissioned 
tain in : officers below the grade of Major in the Army or Air Force or 
'inslo e Navy of the United States. | : 
0 are re ia Foundation Scholarship (1974)—Available to medical students 
he basis “dents of Maryland, the District of Columbia, or North Carolina, on 
Nancial need. 


Sch 
Shoe! Of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Sh ership Fund 


arship aid ; i 
fable P aid is awarded from income on endowments that have been 


hed by pi A. 
Schoo} ys by gifts from various donors for tuition awards to students in the 


basis o h edicine and Health Sciences. These awards are distributed on the 
Credited ial need. These scholarships are made for one year at a time and 
nta directly to the student's tuition bill. Listed below are the 

Anna p t support the School of Medicine Scholarship Fund. 

T artsch Scholarship Fund (1946)—Established by Dr. Anna 
e as a memorial to her mother. Awarded to a woman in the 
ise pu’ and Health Sciences "of outstanding scholarship, character, 
I I intends to make the practice of medicine her life profession." 

ende ender Scholarship Fund (1967)—Established by the family of 
asis of , her a memorial to their father. Awarded annually to a student on 
H Evere p demic performance and financial need. í 
ii Bradley . “mont Bradley Scholarship Fund (1954)—By bequest of Alice R. 
falth Scien. Memory of her son, for a student in the School of Medicine and 
Y es, 
of the E. B. Carr Scholarship Fund (1976)—Created from income distribution 
i hoo] of E. Carr, M.D., Trust, the income to be used for scholarships in the 
pe icine and Health Sciences. 

K Cox Scholarship Fund (1973)—Established in memory of Dr. 
ships i> for the establishment, support and maintenance of endowed 
Mor: 1n medicine.” 

1. and Pauline L. Goldenberg Scholarship Fund (1979)—Created 

g in Morris H, Goldenberg (class of 1929) and Mrs. Pauline L. 

ed. 'émoriam for father and mother, the income from which will be 

ànd deserving medical students in the School of Medicine and 

: S. Preference will be given to students expressing an interest in 
radiology. 
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sed Y 


Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981)—To be u “th 


defray expenses, including tuition, room and board, and books of wo 
students for the teaching of science or medicine. u 
Barbara Logan, M.D., Scholarship Fund (1980)—Awarded annually 
the third-year student who ranked among the top five students in the €] 
during the first two years and who was experiencing the greatest finan 
need among those five. shel 
Loughran Medical Scholarship (1976)—A partial scholarship establi 
by the Mary and Daniel Loughran Foundation, Inc., for residents o! d 
Washington metropolitan area. Such residency must have been establi " 
prior to the commencement of the recipient's undergraduate studies. Awa 
1978—79 and every third year thereafter. shel 
Medical School Student Financial Assistance Fund (1981)—Establi 
by gifts from various donors to assist needy and deserving students. y" $ 
David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund ( 1960)—Establi i 
by friends and classmates. Awarded annually to a second-year student 1? 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences on the basis of financial n 
academic performance. 
James J. Whisman Scholarship Fund (1966) —By bequest of J8 
Whisman for needy and deserving students in the School of Medicine 


Health Sciences. 


a ae Rn os PISA A — aE 
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Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 


The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women students oF at 
basis of financial need and scholastic attainment. Candidates mU gi) 
completed a minimum of 15 hours at this University with a minimum shou! 
average, or the equivalent. A letter of application for these scholarship$ "^ ge 
be addressed to the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, cart 6g n 
Alumni Office, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 200 osi 
later than May 15 for the fall semester and January 1 for the spring gem 
Scholarship aid is awarded from income of the following endowments: 
Estelle M. Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973)—Created by gift ? 
Williams for tuition aid for a medical student. uest’ 
Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967)—Established by bed 
Jessie Fant Evans, former Trustee of the University, for tuition aid. 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fu 
Established by Elizabeth Wilson, as a memorial to her parents, for t 


i 
E 
| 
JE 


Loan Funds fo 
Allied Health Students Loan Fund (1977)—Created by the proceeds 
the annual Medical School Follies, to be loaned to students. amei 

A.M.A. Medical School Loan Fund (1964)—Created by the 
Medical Association, to be loaned to students. plished v 
Doreen and Donald Brown Loan Fund —This fund has been est 
provide aid to worthy and needy medical students. dical $ 

Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund for Mero, 
dents (1977)—Created by the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Founda™ j 
loaned to students. loane? ? 

Carr Loan Fund (1962)—Created by Edith K. Carr, to be 
students. Dr p 

Carroll Memorial Loan Fund (1981)—Created in memory of í f 
Carroll and George S. H. Carroll, husband and son of Mrs. Marie ©" 


w 
be 
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Dr. Abrüham I. Gimble Medical School Loan Fund (1977)—Created by gift of 
latharis L Gimble, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 
atharine bed Graham Medical School Loan Fund—Created in 1978 by gift of 
imes graham, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 
Kello tm Fund (1957)—Created by Joseph H. Himes. 
Foundation” Medical School Loan Fund (1942)—Created by the W. K. Kellogg 
. " nes be loaned to students. 
in memo M 4 A. Nathanson Memorial Medical Loan Fund (1977)—Created 
6 Nathan, of Esther A. Nathanson, A.B. 1922, M.D. 1925, by her sister, Sadie 
DA, 015 to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 
to be | zer Loan Fund (1953)—Created by Charles Pfizer and Company, Inc., 
Scheer” to students. 
of M iin f Medicine Medical Student Loan Fund (1952)—Created by School 
ay, to tette and augmented by a bequest from the estate of Ethel L. 
Strauss M oaned to students. 
USS an rir School Loan Fund (1975)—Created by gift of Lewis H. 
aned o L. Strauss in memory of Honorable Lewis L. Strauss, 
St ? Students. 
annual Mone Council Loan Fund (1977)—Created by the proceeds from the 
Sutheri School Follies, to be loaned to students. 
Other ln." Loan Fund (1941)—Created by gift of Rose L. Sutherland and 


aller 7 : 
Servin er Loan Fund (1973)—Bequest of Helen S. Waller, to be loaned to 


Y 


idates foros of the Medical Center. Available to needy students who 

` tor the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Applications should be 
*orge Washington University Medical Alumni Association. 

fessions Student Loan Program—This fund is available to a 


s, students engaged in premedical or other profes- 

s nts enrolled in programs of study other than those 
Rome mentioned above are not eligible for these loans. 

4... Must (1) be a citizen of the United States or have such 

tus and personal plans as to indicate an intention to become a 

nt of the United States, (2) be in "exceptional financial need" 


0 fedes. : : 
Nationa) 5" ral regulations, and (3) be in good standing with the School. 


üer 
S mus 
T 

e 


artin Loan Fund (1967)—Established by friends of Jessie B. 

s Editor of Academic Publications at the University. An emer- 

Stud " annum in up to $200, repayable in 30—60 days, with interest rate of 

ent Fitts: Pplication should be made to the Director of the Office of 
ncial Aid of the University. 
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Prizes 4 


Janet N. Glasgow Award of Outstanding Achieve 
Women's Association, Inc.—Awarded annually if the student ranking 
the graduating class is a woman. " 

American Medical Women's Association, Inc., Scholarship Achieve, 
Citation—Awarded annually to those female students who are cons! 
"honor graduates." " 

CIBA-Geigy Award for Outstanding Community Service—Awarded px 
ally to a member of the sophomore class who has performed lauda 
extracurricular activity within the community "i 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Award (1967)—Established in memory 
Professor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology ® 
human female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member y 
graduating class who has attained a commendable knowledge and under$ 
ing of the field of female endocrinology. T. 

Allie S. Freed Award (1957)—Awarded annually to a member vt 
graduating class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the fie 
preventive medicine. i 

Walter Freeman Award (1966)—Awarded annually to a student P i 
graduating class who submits the best essay based on original investig? Fi 

Donald H. Glew Memorial Awards—Awarded annually to the winn 
the Beaumont Day Competition in student research. jy” 

James Douglas Goddard Award in Pharmacology—Awarded annua 
the outstanding sophomore medical student in pharmacology. h hé 

Alec Horwitz Award (1959)—Awarded annually to a senior 
demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. 

Alec Horwitz Memorial Scholarship Award (1984)—A warded annu 
member of the sophomore class who attains the highest score on the Na 
Board of Medical Examiners Part I examination W 

Oscar Benwood Hunter Award (1952)—Established by the George in 
ington University Medical Society, now known as the George Was 
University Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually to a mem g 
graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in patholoft pr. 

Jacobi Medical Society Award (1962)—Established in memory 
Abraham Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practice in the Unite 
Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class who has demo 
outstanding ability in pediatrics. p. pa 

Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society Award (1937) ed ® 
lished in memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who "d 
Professors in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Awarded amd 
a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding 4 
obstetrics and gynecology. m 

Dr. Harold Lamport Biomedical Research Award— Establishe ist, p» 
Lamport Foundation in memory of the late, distinguished physiolo ‘ape ol 
Harold Lamport. Awarded annually to the student writing the best P 
original laboratory investigation in physiology. amber 

Lange Medical Publications Prize—Awarded annually to two me 
the graduating class who are considered outstanding. memo 

Huran W. Lawson Award (1957)—Established by Mrs. Lawson IP ggf W 
of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the Medica! = 


Uniy 


"s ersity, Presented 


onstrated exceptio 
emmo, 


annually to a member of the graduating class who has 
nal proficiency in the field of obstetrics and gynecology. 


t * graduati, Company Student Award—Awarded annually to a member of 


Paa class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in medicine. 
honor of E Manchester Award (1966) Established by a grateful patient in 
annual] oh €njamin Manchester, clinical professor of medicine. Awarded 
and shows à member of the graduating class who has an outstanding record 

N erci ae of real humanitarianism in the practice of medicine. 
ating o: ‘anual Awards—Awarded annually to four members of the gradu- 
ay who show high scholastic achievement in medical studies. 
Sraduating 95by Book Awards—Awarded annually to three members of the 
Tize consist ass who åre considered outstanding by their classmates. The 
Company S of the graduate’s choice of a book published by C. V. Mosby 
Julius & X; 
dut x Neviaser Award (1956) —Awarded annually to a member of the 
Sects offer m who has demonstrated outstanding ability in the clinical 
John Q opaedic surgery. 
Member of p ronaux Award (1907)—By bequest, awarded annually to the 
e graduating class who has the highest scholastic standing. 
A -f osin Prize —Awarded annually to a member of the graduating 
Süperior em demonstrated outstanding sensitivity to neurologic patients and 

‘alter on edge of neurology. 

Student : Rosenberg Award (1980)—Awarded to the senior medical 


0 : . : : 

de 8 vir the greatest interest, proficiency, and scholastic achieve- 
atolog- 
an By. 

Who has 0? Award. 


e Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class 
illi monstrat 


ed exceptional proficiency in the field of psychiatry. 


la ' c 4 
padent à Schafhirt Award —By bequest, awarded annually to a senior 
blic interest best original essay or thesis on some medical subject of current 
Ine . 
Pjohn . 
Staduati Achievement Award—Awarded annually to a member of the 


oa "latin 

8 c : ^ 

"lolagyi anaes Selected by his or her classmates on the basis of outstanding 
Personal achievement. 


y a 
eui Can ida Alpha— National Honor Medical Society. Third- and fourth- 
Stutio A Stor the M.D. degree meeting the qualifications specified by the 

e Society are eligible for election to membership. 

*aumont Medical Society—Medical students who have per- 
Sois... Ubmigg Search in the life sciences are eligible for membership, based 
5 “son of an acceptable abstract of the research and election by 
edic., Student | Outstanding students present their research findings at the 
he re esearch esearch Day. The Society also sponsors guest lectures in 
Hotie] oo assists students in finding research opportunities within 
i A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society—The 15 third- and fourth- 
E M.D. degree who maintain the highest grades in their 
cs are eligible for membership. 
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Center for Aging Studies and Services 7 


The Center offers opportunities for learning through a multidiseiplil 
comprehensive, gerontology/geriatrics program. The program encom@F 
education, training, research, and direct service activities in the field 0 
throughout the University. The Center for Aging Studies and Services 18% 
in the Department of Health Care Sciences. Its major components ar 
Medical Center are the programs in Geriatric Medicine and in Geroni 
and the Adult and Geriatric Nurse Practitioner Program. 


Geriatric Medicine Programs 6) 
The geriatric service provides primary care to patients over 88e Y 
outpatient clinics, specialty clinics, and the emergency room in the M ot 
Center. Rounds take place daily in the University Hospital and severé " 
nursing homes. In the outpatient geriatric clinics, comprehensive 45% pi 
and follow-up of patients’ physical and mental health, social and "t 
status, and ability to carry out the tasks of daily living are coordin8 
conducted by a geriatric team consisting of a geriatrician, a prima y 
resident, a social worker, and a physician assistant or nurse prac? ig 
Students may develop an area of concentration in geriatrics/geT? 
through the Center for Aging Studies and Services. gn 

Geriatric content is included in the second-year basic curriculum yf 
the required course Issues in Health Care (HCS 369). The require Pii 
care clerkship for third-year students includes a rotation on the oe 
service, and electives in clinical geriatrics are available for first-, secon” 
fourth-year students. 


" 


Program Activities in Gerontology » 
Gerontology activities within the Center for Aging Studies and see d 
made possible through formal and informal linkages with commun it! 
agencies that serve the elderly and with other schools within the Un 
Both arrangements provide opportunities for students in the Medica! 
expand their knowledge about older persons and develop skills in &! 
with the elderly 

Medical students and health practitioner students 


u 


to 
are encourage? y 


om. 

part in ongoing service projects or help create new ones through the A A 
ty Outreach Program for the Elderly. The field experiences -— t yo 
1 v 

through this program provide students with opportunities to lea rit 


° InÓ 
direct service activities in the home and in community-based siter. e, 
learning activities include needs assessment interviews in the home. 2 to p 
need for services and follow-up; monitoring and advocacy acti vitis: ap, 
elderly persons with needed services that will prevent untimely an eld 
priate institutionalization; health talks at senior centers to intom igs 
persons about how to care for themselves; work with older Peigi 
community-based service agencies to develop and imple in jg, 


ment inter d 
x :eipatio 
health, education, and physical fitness programs; and participat! 


x n 
nars designed to augment field experiences i tal lea 
In addition to the outreach programs that provide experimen ^g u^ 

in aging, courses with specific focus on aging, offered by severa! § ;p the 


"Te : 4 $a " el 
University, provide opportunities for developing special knowle@é 
of aging. 
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he Gangster of Arts with a concentration in gerontology is available through 

Health Can, 9 School of Arts and Sciences. In addition to the courses under 

thi 417) pa (HCS 193, 194) and Psychiatry and Behavorial Sciences 

Niversis.’ e following are examples of courses in aging offered by other 
sity departments. 


Adult Development and Aging 
Educ s Counseling Older Persons 
Ger. s 3 Interviewing Counseling for Human Resource Developers 
n 201 The Biology of Aging 
ern 205 Public Policy and Aging 
HSA 220 Practicum in Gerontology 
: 235 Human Services Integration 
HSA En Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration 
HSA 2 7 Managing the Long-Term Care Institution 
99 Issues in Gerontology 
Attitudes Toward Death and Dying 
Problems of Urban Social Systems 
Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective 
Major Social Processes 
Seminar: Methods in Social Policy Research 
The Sociology of Aging 


Ady : 
The n Geriatric Nurse Practitioner Program 

pri ml Practitioner Program prepares registered nurses to practice mainly 
two me Care settings of long-term care facilities. The program consists of 
detai] on ui of course work and one semester of clinical experience. For more 
Health Progr curriculum of this program, see the description under Allied 


P. ENIPAIUS 
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S dergraduate Programs in Allied Health 
Clences 


Th 

€ Sch ws 
Uate c of Medicine and Health Sciences offers a broad range of undergrad- 
Preparation In allied health sciences, providing didactic and clinical 


the ln selected disciplines that complement the medical profession in 
Natio 'g oad of health care services. The School’s faculty, cognizant of the 
oleg ley Structured health care system, recognizes the interdepen- 
riety pe responsibilities of the network of professionals who bring a 

: Skills and expertise to the health care team. The faculty is 
Nation ed, therefore, to address the following issues: the increase in local and 
employ ; emand for 


innoy; r competent mid-level health professionals; the need to 
Academic ative instructional techniques to train such personnel in an 
Ment o ealth center; and the emergence of new roles that require develop- 
allied he ofessiona] competencies through the introduction of new curricula in 
education. 
olof Medicine and Health Sciences off 
hnique + Associate in Science, with a major in Medical Laboratory 
Radiol uclear Medicine Technology, Prehospital Clinical Medicine, or 
achelor of Science in Health Science*, with a 
OBY: ; ed Hospital Corps School or Nuclear Undersea Medical 
TViceg d nd (3) Bachelor of Science, with a major in Emergency Medical 
&y, Nur, e Ministration, Medical Record Administration, Medical Technolo- 
te Scien, E Factitioner, Nursing Anesthesia, Physician Assistant, or Radiolo 
In aqq; Administration. 


Ition, certific 


es : 
degree rho ers programs leading to the 


Techno} dvanced 


O- 
- 


Completion of all program requirements: Medical Record 
inology, Nuclear Medicine Technology (on-cam- 
urse Practitioner, Nursing Anesthesia, and Physician 


Admission 
An OT 


Dr Wat; - 
Brams on for admission to degree candidacy in any of the allied health 
Or Mo Mug e À à 


Waj Mey ord accompanied by a nonrefundable $20 fee, payable by check 
e : . à - : 
ved for Gwr, to George Washington University. The application fee is 
rth hdd Medical Tan i : iius " > » 
dical Technology students who are applying to the clinical 


i ) 

phy; Year of ` 

Plyin » Xf the Program, off-campus military students. and students 
Teadm : 


8 legist ission who were enrolled as degree candidates at the time of 
Othe. “Tation at this University and who have not since registered at 


Ln i9hs, Georg Such applicants should request forms from the Office of 
B 20050 Be Washington University, 2121 Eye Street, N.W , Washing 

(See 94. Applicants should refer to the individual program require- 

ition. 80) for the 

al pre 


appropriate mailing address and for information 
P requisites 


, Supportive documents, and application deadlines 


sary student 


s only 
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since these vary by program. Application forms fot readmission are avails! 
from the Office of Allied Health Administration, George Washington Unive" " 
ty School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washi 
ton, D.C. 20037. Completed applications, whether for admission or readh " 
sion, must be returned to the Office of Admissions, George Wash hing" 
University, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052 (off-camP, 
military students should return their forms for readmission to the fi 
Allied Health Administration). 


Entrance Requirements and Credentials 


In addition to the general information that follows, applicants should M 
the individual program sections, beginning on page 66, for specific informé 
on additional requirements. Applicants should note that all transcrip” A| 
scores must be official copies forwarded directly from the registrar 0 jo 
institution attended or the issuing agency to the Office of A miss 
Photostatic copies submitted by the applicant are not acceptable. 


For the Applicant with No Previous Academic Credit 


1. An official transcript showing that the applicant has graduat 
acceptable record from an accredited secondary school. 

2. Official scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT)* o 
Board, if the applicant has completed secondary school within two ye yet? 
date of application to an allied health program. (If the applicant has © othe mrt 
secondary school more than two years before the date of application, 0 
will be required during the application process.)t 

3. Service school records, where applicable. 


ed wi 


For the Applicant with Fewer than 12 Semester Hours ol 


Academic Credit 
1. An official transcript showing that the applicant has graduated i ple ite è 
acceptable record from an accredited secondary school or has accep tab 


Scores. » 
2. Official scores on the SAT or ACT, for applicants who e 
secondary school within two years from the date of application.! quida 
3. Official transcripts from each academic institution attende 
of whether credit was earned or desired. 
4. Service school records, where applicable. 


je 


For the Applicant with 12 or More Semester Hours of 
Academic Credit "^. 


: te 

An official transcript showing that the applicant has comple’ tain?” 
ain v 

has m g 


able course work at an accredited college or university, 00, isi ^ 
cumulative quality point index (QPI) of 2.00 out of a possible 4.0 turn 0 © 

mit 
standing as to scholarship and conduct, and is eligible to re » 


: s ‘ ter 
academic institution most recently attended in the same semes 


reve 
1 howe 
- JAM p ` m -n >» may 
*The SAT is preferred; the American College Testing (ACT) battery scores m a 
substituted : Y studen! 
Except off-campus military students. The Office of Admissions will notify an) 


required to take other tests 


en acad I$ now sought at George Washington University. Students who have 
Cons; €mically dismissed or suspended more than twice are ineligible for 
“DSiderg g 


t / : x x s ' 
lon for at least five years from the date of their last suspension or 


ee 
Universite Du directly to the Office of Admissions, George Washington 
diplomas ar - Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. Certified copies of 
tieg atte * Certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and universi- 
also Tequi are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are 
English red. Ift ese documents have been recorded in a language other than 
0 have 7M Copies must be accompanied by an English translation. Students 
take eithe axen an English composition course at a foreign institution must 
COUrSeg fror the English Validating Examination or additional composition 
the Y Nera 3n accredited U.S. institution. All records become the property of 
Sity and cannot be returned. 


Lan 
Qua 
Students 99 Tests 


Test opm Whose nativ 
to the Deli) asa F. 
take tp Of Ad 


e language is not English may be required to take the 
reign Language (TOEFL) and have the scores submitted 
missions. Students are responsible for making arrangements 
Ce, Princet and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing 
apol fr sew N.J. 08541, U.S.A., well in advance of the beginning of the 
aè ion iod Ich admission is sought. The test fee remitted with the 
l'ütion Iles the student to have the test score sent to three different 
lssion to v Bistration for the TOEFL does not constitute application for 
tion he Bulleti orge Washington University. i ; 
ag al Testing Se of Information, obtainable without charge from the Educa- 
Na. regardi ervice, contains the following: a description of the test as well 
appli ation a application, fees, reports, and the conduct of the test; lists of 
Adm; tion form STE; examination dates; and an application blank. On the 
ton pons, Gen Students should specify that the scores be sent to the Office of 
DC. 0059 °° Washington University, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washing- 


he TOEFL requirement, the Office of Admissions may 
d student to take an English Placement Test for Foreign 
Doo, S for whic registration. The results of this test may determine the 

"aM of g the student will be permitted to register in the proposed 


acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit will be required of all 


is undergraduate students. The deposit is credited toward 
* not refundable. 
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Admission as an Unclassified Student 


A student who wishes to take individual courses in allied health prog? 
imission 


and Health Sciences. The A 
program director and the chairman of the department offering the cou 
determine whether admission will be granted to unclassified students. 


fe 


student. 


k ! 
Advanced Standing v 
Advanced standing may be awarded toward the associate's and bach g 

accredited a0” y 


reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in part or in 

It is the student’s responsibility to request that certif 
scripts of all course work taken at other institutions and the 
examinations be sent by the issuing institution or agency directly to the 


res 


of Admi George Washington University, 2121 Eye Street, Was p 
D.C. 20052. If the applicant has fewer than 12 semester hours 
transfer credit (grades of C or better on academic work from 
institution) at the time the application is submitted, the applicant 
school record must also be sent directly from the school to the 
Admissions. "m 


^g ge 


; . a atitutio et 

Degree candidates who are currently enrolled at this institut pel 
obtain permission from the Office of Allied Health Administratio tio” 

registering to take examinations or courses at other accredited 1n$ a} 


Transfer Credit from Academic Institutions—Allied health deg, gi 
grams vary in the amount of advanced standing they will award. Stu J tio” 
obtain further information from the Office of Allied Health Adminis” i 
credit W 


Credit for Nontraditional Classroom or Clinical Experience jenc 
r 


be awarded on the basis of nontraditional classroom or clinical expe 
combination of any of the following methods: 


Credit from Service Schools 
for selected service school instructi 
an official DD Form 295; copies of service school records : 
Veterans should submit photostatic copies of their discharge paper? 

Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request £ 
from the Assistant Dean through the Program Director to pe 
department to take a special examination covering the subject ; ical? " 
specific course. Approval of such a request is not granted automay | pi^ 
student must offer evidence of sufficient occupational or educ $ 
ground to indicate a reasonable command of the subject matter. ' yt 
credit by special departmental examination will depend on the ce of at " 
evaluation of the examination. The examinations will normal y o arf 
three hours' duration. A fee of $25 for each course examination 18 
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Prepari 
Stude 


to sat 


Ng. g NS " " 
8, administering, and grading the examination. (In some instances, 


is D8Y Instead request approval to take a waiver examination. in order 
: curriculum requirement. Students do not receive academic credit 
Xaminations. The examination will normally be of at least one 
C lon; a fee of $5 for each waiver examination is charged.) 
CL bes for College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)— 
CLEP E" two types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. 
neral Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, social 
General Eran anties, natural sciences, and English composition. The CLEP 
ed ae in mathematics will not fulfill any degree requirements 
area. EP q Students; only the Subject Examination is acceptable in this 
leve] courses >ubject Examinations measure achievement of specific college- 
bon ct — offered in more than 20 subjects. i i ; 
aminations T: to degree candidacy, credit. is assigned for the € reneral 
ty will - passed with an acceptable score. (George W ashington Universi- 
"Position: jt sen credit for the CLEP General Examination in English 
assigned fi jl may be taken as a Subject Examination only.) Credit is usually 
Colle 9r the Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the 
“amination model policy. Credit may not be earned by passing the 
*Xaminati n after taking an equivalent course. Arrangements for taking the 
through a are solely the responsibility of the applicant and should be made 
Princeto : College Board College-Level Examination Program, Box 592, 
n, NJ., 08541. 


C ° 

degrees dit for New York State Board of Regents Examination—Applicants for 
re Ciate’s eet proper certification of the award of a degree at the 

Ximum A el from the New York State Board of Regents may be awarded a 
Re ) semester hours of advanced standing. 
Stages Mission 
te] pro viously registered in the University, but not during the immedi- 
Ston, u eding Semester (summer sessions excluded), must apply for readmis- 
Oe op tien who were previously registered as unclassified, or who attended 
and Row ni academic institutions during their absence from this University 
Must have = to apply for admission or be readmitted to a degree program, 
i à icial transcripts sent directly to the Office of Admissions at 
m each institution attended (off-campus military students 
additional service schools must also submit an updated DD 
$3 ations for readmission are evaluated on the basis of regula- 
J 1n effec 
Were p : 3pplication fe " 
Uni, lStereg 
81 y and 


e is waived for students applying for readmission who 
8S degree candidates at the time of the last registration at this 
Who have not registered at another institution in the interim 


Re 1 
SUlations for Undergraduate Students 


in A " 
^ Allied Health Programs 
„tenda 


"n nce 


attan , "8S May 

itta ay atte i 

ahe lida ce is attend only those classes for which they are registered. Regular 
Sena 8 exnan . r " 
“Nee, expected; students may be dropped from any course for undue 
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Scholarship Requirements 


Grades , 
Grades are mailed to students by the Office of the Registrar at the close of ea” 
semester. They are not given out by instructors f 

The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisf! 
tory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; JP, In Progress; W, Autho iW 
Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Except for courses that spec! di 
state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at f 
University may not repeat for credit a course in which a D or better b 
received, unless a petition to do so is approved by the Assistant Dean k 
recommendation of the program director. Whenever a grade has not 
assigned, J (Incomplete), JP (In Progress), W (Authorized Withdrawal) v" $ 
(Unauthorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. J indicates that the inst jetë 
has received a satisfactory explanation for the student’s inability to comp u 
the required work of the course in time to meet the University's deadline 
submit grades and that the instructor has been informed of and has appre i 
such reasons before the stated deadline. The grade of J may be submitted 
if the student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have not 
satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that " T 
satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when grades mus y 
turned in will result in the student's receiving an F. An 7 automé 4 the 
becomes an F one calendar year after the date of the last class meeting . 
semester for which the J was assigned. JP is reserved for courses (e.£^ din 
rotations) in which the final date extends beyond the official Umi" 
deadline for submitting grades. 


ES mignon geri S, dere rtm as Rn 
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The Quality-Point Index odh 
Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index (QPD, obtaP ff, 
dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester «n. M 


University. Quality points are computed from grades as follows: 

B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each seme 

for which the student has registered. (Grades of F will be computed in 

but will not be considered as fulfilling degree requirements.) Courses? 

W, I, or IP are assigned are not considered in determining the in ex, la 
that any course in which an Z or IP has been assigned will be inclu tuti” 
when a formal grade has been recorded. Grades earned at other insti 

are not included in computing the QPI. 


a. Er s pen 


Dean's List paced 
Students who achieve a QPI of 3.50 or higher in any one semester are Y gen" 
the Dean's List for that semester. The list is limited to full-time 
registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours. 


Probation ot 
Students who have attempted a minimum of 12 semester hours fro 


and whose cumulative QPI is below 2.00 will be placed on academic 
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for th 

e peri 
Work Period in which they next attempt 12 additional semester hours of 
placed dents Whose atte 
ada 0D discipli 
additio iplin 


nal semeste 


ndance or conduct has been unsatisfactory may be 
ary probation for the period in which they next attempt 12 
r hours of work 


Suspension 
hy 
hour ede t Whose cumulative QPI remains below 2.00 after a 12-semester- 
shi of probation may be suspended. A student suspended for poor 
may apply ee not register for course work, even as an auditor. The student 
follo ing ¢ or readmission after the lapse of either the fall or spring semester 
throy 8 Suspension. Evidence must then be presented to the Assistant Dean, 
OW bet b appropriate program director, demonstrating that the student is 
ed twic Prepared to pursue college-level course work. Any student suspend- 
or poor scholarship will not be readmitted 


Dismissal 


as received one or more failing grades during any one 
e recommended for dismissal by the program director. Such 
n will be reviewed by the Assistant Dean and the Dean for 

airs; at the Dean's discretion, the recommendation may also be 
7 a faculty committee. 


Academ; atio 


Wi 
p. M draway 


Dpin 
M studen ees or withdrawing from the University requires the approval of 
on 0 Withd, visor, each course instructor, and the Assistant Dean. Permis- 
p dent wh Taw from the University, however, will not be granted to a 
ne 4 63) not have a clear financial record (see Withdrawals and 
a he fou I The deadline for withdrawal from a course will fall at the end 
Tus milit. eek following general registration each semester (except for off- 
D All « itary students). 
ie must pee for courses dropped without the approval of the Assistant 
TUctoy do met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an 

es not constitute an official withdrawal. 


"€ adding a course occurs at the end of the second week each 
Mg general registration. 


Cha 


Noes ; 
eee ' Program of Study 


lenis, Nges Wiss. 

oth p oa ‘thin the School of Medicine and Health Sciences’ Allied 
wai hy Students may not substitute one course for another, drop 
dit w; tthdrawal), or change their status from credit to audit or audit to 


Assista © approval of their faculty advisor, the course instructor, and 
T nt De ; 


Colle Püngfe s. With 
8e, Schoo : hin the University—Students who wish to transfer to another 
' Or division must apply through the Office of Admissions. A 
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maximum of 30 semester hours earned in the Division of ¢ ontinuing Ed! j 
tion may be applied toward a bachelor’s degree in the School of Medicine 
Health Sciences. 


Credit 

Credit is awarded only after registration for a course and satisfactor 
tion of the required work or upon the assignment of advanced standi, 
accordance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divis 


, comple 
y cO 


Auditing 

A student who has been admitted to any one of the allied health programs » 
register as an auditor in a class, only with the permission of the instructo "n 
the faculty advisor and approval of the Assistant Dean. An auditor receiv" gy 
academic credit and is not required to take active part in the class 0T to w 
examinations. A student who receives permission to audit a course mei 
repeat it later for credit. The on-campus tuition rate is applied to au 
courses. 


Balance Sheet : 
After a student has been admitted and registers in a particular ao 
program, program coordinators in the Office of Allied Health Adminis oat! 
will issue a balance sheet showing the amount of course work # m. 
completed and the degree requirements still to be met. A second balance 
is issued only if the student changes the major. 


Transcripts of Record P 
The Office of the Registrar will issue official transcripts of student wi, 
upon request of a student or former student who has a clear financial Fe". gt 
fee of $2 is charged for each transcript. When more than two transcrip W 
requested at the same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the 
transcripts, with a 50¢ fee for each additional transcript. 


T 


Continuous Enrollment Procedures def 
Students who have fulfilled their program requirements but not they. v 
requirements are expected to be continuously enrolled and actively eng” yo 
fulfilling the requirements for the degree each semester of the acade zat 
until the degree is conferred. Students who break continuous enrollm elow, 
University and do not request and receive a leave of absence (see ap” , 
assignment to inactive status (see below) by the Assistant Dean mu” ula! 
readmission and, if granted, be subject to the requirements an yu 
then in force. Students who plan to attend other institutions and apP^^ gi 
credit toward graduation from this University must first obt 
approval from the Assistant Dean. 


Leave of Absence 
Students who find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit 
submit a petition to the Assistant Dean through the 


p". 
of their deo d 


progra 
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requesting a leave of absence for a specific period of time, generally limited to 
ne calendar year. If their petitions are approved, students must then complete 

return a Continuous Enrollment Form to the Office of Allied Health 
K Udi tration. Degree candidates who discontinue active enrollment in their 

es without being granted a leave of absence, or students granted leaves 
turn to active study at the close of the period of approved absence, 
. “PY tor readmission and be subject to the regulations and requirements 
M in effect, Students are assessed no fees while on leave of absence 


Inactive Status 
| nants may request permission to be placed on inactive status A( "rsvhta: 
proved 1 Form for this purpose should be initiated by the wn - ZA 
lon peri by the program director and the Assistant Dean dur ing t : re gis c^ 
Tecej 3 for the semester involved. (Off-campus military stu ents wi 
ve Continuous Enrollment Forms in the mail automatically, provided 
Sion, ifa maintained continuous enrollment at this EO ieran roji 
Universite ove": will maintain a student’s enrollment at pros der ing "e 
Course 53 Y. Inactive status will also enable students to rriv s ya 
'emaini at another institution and have that credit applied toward their 
8 degree requirements 


“VRR i 
De duation Requirements 


ces are qe TECTORIO oen 
healt 3 are conferred in February, May, and September. Graduating allied 
5 u 
mm 


ents may participate in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
cement ceremony, held each year in May. 
the a ê recommended for graduation by the faculty, students must have met 
l"'égisto ‘Ssion requirements of the college or school in which they are 
n completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, resi- 
. "Ier requirements for the degree; and be free from all indebtedness 
Cnrollm niversity, Registration, either for course work or for continuous 
Which the à I$ required for the semester or summer session at the close of 
fi APplicat ee is to be conferred. IR a5 
ed a ton for Graduation —An Application for Graduation F orm must » 
fina) Soe time of registration for the last semester or summer session of the 
Y 


iA larhi, Students must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
Cupp; SBree for which they are registered 

ulum Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are 
Atteng 3 66-80. 

CONfap "dance 


" a de 
Msat: gree 
satisfactory 


I 


and Conduct—The University reserves the right to refuse to 
upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been 


8 in ; r r "ot ° ù 
; " allied health programs must earn a minimum QPI of 3.50 in all 
ferred . completed at this institution to be eligible for a bachelor’s degree 
(i 7 -— T 
" the em, ith distinction. Students must also have completed at least one-half 


ester hours required for the degree at this institution. 
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Award of Certificates 

Certificates will be awarded to those students who successfully complete all? 
the requirements in one of the following programs: Medical Record Admin 
tration, Medical Technology, Nuclear Medicine Technology, Nurse Practition 
er, Nursing Anesthesia, and Physician Assistant. In addition to completing 5; 
the stated requirements for the certificate, students must be free from 4 
financial indebtedness to the University. 


Fees and Financial Regulations for 
Undergraduate Students in | 


Allied Health Programs P 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of p | 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumn! g] 
friends of the institution make up the difference. 1985 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 
summer sessions and the academic year 1985-86. 


Tuition Fees* 


On campus, each semester hour, not to exceed $3,675 per semester. . . 
Off campus, each semester hour i 
Summer Sessions, each semester hour 

Off-campus military 


University Center Fee 


(charged all students registered on campus) 


Each semester hour, not to exceed $82.50 per semester . 


Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sc 
al fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged as in 


dicate n 
course descriptions in the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs 
These fees are charged by the semester and, unless otherwise indica er. 
be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is paid in this mar in 
breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided ditio” 
laboratory fee, the individual student will be required to pay such à 
charges as are determined by the department concerned. 


ou 
at 
ts (oF 


campus military tuition rates are set by contract). The annual tuition for the ! 
Physician Assistant Programs is payable in three equal installments on or be lar 8 
each semester (the Summer Sessions portion of the programs is considered à full regu 


tOff-campus military tuition rates are set by contract 
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Computer Usage Fees 


(charged for co 


Appli 
Ica deB i . y » > m e 
ble fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each semester. The fee 


is $ 
for co Per course, but no student will be charged more than $100 per semester 
Mputer use, 


urses that use the computer facilities of the University) 


R ; 
« sidence Hall Fees 
* Pages 14. 15) 


Vance, iy e (nonrefundable)........ : : $20.00 
Teadmits on deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or 
Housing de ed full-time undergraduate student 100.00 
hal] 8 Posit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence 
a Mission eco EEEIEE IV. RU TTA OP j : : 200.00 
Late- istra. When required) ......... " .... — 15.00 
s istration fe 
Durine fist week of classes............. rat ose. ae aa MGR | 
8 Second and third weeks of classes............ one . 50.00 


eek of classes (if permitted) .. 100.00 


x: o » for failure to make payments when due (see Payment of Fees 
Fina i B uv. j R 
oo REA erp aie x 15.00 

Re nonpaym statement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance for 

turned x ee of fees (see Payment of Fees below)............ : 35.00 
9 ncomplet, fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
S... 
Pecia} C $, or returned by the bank for any reason. .... 15.00 | 


mualify fop tan College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination to | 
W both b receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or | 


‘ | 

ler Yeas L TIONN 25.00 | 
Eno) exami UM IPM fenem Vp simai dn € edbiren p> $64l«s 49.00 | f 
Lap ish teg aq 9n to qualify for advanced placement... à éd 5.00 | 
“abor, d International students (when required) à; i . 10.00 | | 
Tra, Padline «XOut fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory by the | 

"lttipt Ni ate set by the instructor* ........ 10.00 | 

ft XO E 2.00 
0 or : trennen - i Camis * d: 

Rep et more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each of the 


Wü'copiea jn $0. 2. a ‘ E 
cement Ples is $2; fee for each additional copy : 50 
of lost or stole 


Re n picture identification card 2.00 
to Blstratio. ¢ : i ) | 
th the fi one for On-campus courses in the University entitles each student 
ag e Vin Q 8: (1) the services of the Career Services Center: (2) the use of | 

e 


y; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all | 
hei; ch the "d unless otherwise specified; (5) subscription to the GW | 
tm attention € newspaper; (6) admission to L niversity debates; and (7) 
“Mate w k as described under Student Health Service. These privileges 
n the student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 


e ne 
ext laboratory period 
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Payment of Fees 


No student is permitted to complete registration until all charges are paid ^ 
until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition and fees for ea 
semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the Cashier at the time 
each registration. Checks and postal money orders should be made 0u 
George Washington University, with the student identification number ™ 
upper left corner. - aif 
The Student Accounts Office is responsible for billing and maintain? 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charge? " 
student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payme.. 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration: fot 
contract permits payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (exceP og 


from the date of registration to the date payment is made. A 10-77 t 
payment plan is also available. Please note that no student will be elig! jni* 
receive a certificate in any program until the Office of Allied Health Adm | 


tration receives notification of clearance from the Student Accounts F 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships; gor 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not perm! 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges r: the 
the value of the tuition awards by $800 or more. Under such circumstance gt 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the sre 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing 4 de 
payment contract - sally P6 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will automatica”: gi 
charged a $15 late-payment fee, and will be subject to an interest charg? sal 
per annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be fina den $ 
encumbered. When a student’s account is financially encumbered, the § d and 
forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future semester” gus, 
the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to withhol g 


require payment in full of all amounts due the University in ¢ 
financial reinstatement fee of $35. 


Returned-Check Policy 


A student whose check is returned unpaid by a bank for any reas days. ! 
charged a returned-check fee. If the check is not paid within 15 ities 
student's account will be financially encumbered, with the same pen“ 
restrictions as for late payment described in the previous section. 
One-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan cei? 
Y . > ay ou) 
Undergraduate students paying the set upper limit of tuition ma: , yê 


sll 4 iig 
acade™" "gis 


discount for the spring semester if payment is made for the fu hoosin 


at the time of fall registration. At the 1985-86 rate, students © 
plan would pay $7,275 for two semesters instead of $7,350 
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Four-Year Pre 
eW undergr, 
their fag go 
Payment 
Would ¢ 
yea 


paid Tuition Plan 


: ate students may elect to pay in advance the total tuition for 
OUur-year program at the rate applicable to their first year. A 
pal gor (his plan for programs beginning with the 1985 fall semester 
r Programe 400. Refunds to students who do not complete their full four- 
NI would be made at the original rate for all remaining full 


Com 
merci | 
iti ercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans | 
Monthly pao mercial programs for those who wish to pay for college on a | 
8Urance oli are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
es = Icy 1n the contract. For specific details and applications, address 
0 the following: 
Ie. 
1910. Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richard C 


t Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
oston, M ; 


4 , Mass. 02100 
Uition Plan, Inc.. Concord, N.H. 03301 


Th 
EEUU iT 
Sup ly Of a Wersity’s Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a 


BUidance =p? ications for these various programs but will be happy to provide 
Students and parents. 


With 
dr 
Ani... Wals and Refunds 


tio 
8 ns "n R = ^ : 
Chedule E Withdrawal from the University or for change in class 


wal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the 
dule of Classes. Notifying an instructor is not an 
see Withdrawal, p. 57). 

hdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of 


Sched arges and fees will be made in accordance with the 
` edule for the fall 


. I 
` Com and spring semesters: | 
Dlete "i 
ith Withdrawal from the University: 
W; drawa] dated : s | 
Wit drawal 3: ed on or before Friday of the first week of classes 90% | 
wibdrayar "a on or before Friday of the third week of classes . . 75% | | 
Ihdray EM on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes 509 | 
Part l ated after the fifth week of classes 2 none | 
ial w; 
Chars, V'thdrawal. If dia eo xoti ve 
86, the p aeg the change in program results in a lower tuition | 
M gul ~ tetund schedule above applies to the difference. | j 
: ation 
ü Ns p TA : . 
Ad fi NL rning student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
Ref, "ers charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 
Ind, Policies 3 « " : a F 
ds M" of the University are in conformity with guidelines for 
1 > , . T ^ : 
ln ase ed by the American Council on Education. 
€ >e Will tuitic 


on be reduced or refunded because of absence from 
; \Uth, s 
BlVo. Oriza; 
n atio = 2m . 
to y stud. to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
Y stude 


nt who does not have a clear financial record 
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s : . , i 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they 


make banking arrangements in the community 


Financial Aid A 


i 
For full-time undergraduate students, George Washington Unive sity " 
program of financial assistance consisting of schol: ships, loans, grants 
time employment, or any combination of these resources E Univ 
participates in the National Direct Student Loan, Supplemental Educa ag 
Opportunity Grant, and College Work-Study programs ce aid 
awarded on the basis of the student's scholastic record, financial ne ux! 
qualities of leadership. Complete information concerning financié il assis d 
is available from the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Wash hin 
University, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052 Students I! 
ing to apply for financial aid should submit the completed financl# jd 
application form, together with the general application form, since al IL ape 
tions for financial aid must be filed by March 1, regardless of f whethe Ali 
student has been admitted by that date. (Check with the Office 9 om. | 
Health Administration for application deadlines for spring or summer $ 
ters only.) 
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Requirements for the Degree of 


Associate in Science - 


Y i , as "b or 
The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 60 semester hours of course “a 


is required for the degree of Associate in Science; some programs, howe 
may set the requirements above the minimum. The course wor 
distributed as follows: 


Human Competence—A minimum of six semester hours in Eng" 
composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12) or the equivalent, plus a minim". 
six semester hours to be selected from course offerings in the human! 
social sciences, or mathematics.* od bf 

Core Curriculum (Required Courses)—The core curriculum is dictat T 
the specific requirements of the individual program. The number of sem gt 
hours varies slightly from program to program, but a minimum of 48 seme 
hours is required for an Associate in Science degree. 


: 1 
Students who plan to pursue a bachelor's degree later are advised t0 Pt 
their associate's degree program so that, where possible, they will satis 
prerequisites of the baccalaureate. 


Scholarship Requirements NT. 
A minimum cumulative QPI of 2.00 is required for course work leading ire 
degree of Associate in Science. A minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50 18 T^ gue 


for course work in the core curriculum. (See page 56 for an explanation egg 
grading system and the QPI; see individual program descriptions for ue fall 
tion on the core curriculum.) A student whose QPI in the core curricu 

below 2.50 in any one semester will receive a warning letter. 
Residence Requirement "I. 
A minimum of 18 semester hours of course work in the major ma 


satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicine an 
Sciences. 


Medical Laboratory Technique Program with’ 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Scienc? ilit 
major in medical laboratory technique is offered only to off-campu? 


students. 
Admission to Degree Candidacy "m. 
1 = Mem è f fo! 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are pee J 
51-55. Students who do not meet these requirements may be e i peri? 
degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a probation? Washi”? 
15 semester hours of course work completed in residence at Georg 
ton University, with a minimum QPI of 2.50. 
jdt 
k the ins 


’ . 1 "he 

*Mathematics electives vary according to the program. Students should ché 

rogram descriptions for further information 
p 


De : 
gree Requirements 
The Satisfac 


© course vd completion of a minimum of 61 semester hours is required 
Human Con IS to be distributed as follows: 
equivalent) = a peigne 6 semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 or the 
Math a and 6 semester hours of college math or 3 semester hours of college 


y umanities or social science elective 

^hem urriculum (Required Courses)—Path 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20; 
fulfilled E atter is not included in computing the QPI). This requirement is 
(NEC 8506), ^ ccessful completion of Medical Laboratory Technique School 


ore ( 


Sch 
Olarshj ; 
Students m P Requirements 


Ust maint: dp 
St maintain an overall QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum courses. 


Nuci l 
The cd Medicine Technology Program 


«en Bra: : ‘ : aT oe 
Major į " m of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a 
Campus "clear me 


mili dicine technology is offered to on-campus students and off- 
itary students. 


Admi ; 

is ; 
Mtin SION to Degree Candidacy 
ól "quirements for 


: l admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
'egigto, PPlicants must 


te as stud be at least 18 years of age by the time they first 
nt direct} dents in the program. Two letters of recommendation must be 
NUM mili Tom previous instructors, advisors, or employers (except for off- 
Walifieg -7 Students). The selection process includes a personal interview 

i ang P icants (except for off-campus military students). Enrollment 
n applica io therefore, admission to the program is conducted by a competi- 
ki conside process. Students who do not meet the standard requirements 
on Pletion » ered for admission to degree candidacy after the satisfactory 
"’ipleteg ; à Probationary period of 15 semester hours of course work 


QPr In 


of 2.50 Tesidence at George Washington University with a minimum 


De 

gre 

e sc Requirements 

oth red, a completion of at least 62 semester hours of course work is 
t co Tseg į 15 and Phyl 111, or their equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
7.' nuclear medicine technology. 

9mpetence— 6 semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or the 

semester hours of social science (general psychology is recom- 

Bg, Oh aa eeter hours of humanities. y sanior r 
5 , 81, 82 - (Required € ourses)—Rad 43, 44, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 65, 

Scho, lg fulfille » 93, 94, 98. For off-campus military students, this require- 
“ol (NEC d successful completion of Nuclear Medicine Technology 


Scho) 
y arshi 1 
Studenty hip Requirements 


ust ma; : LL : 
Maintain an overall QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum courses. 
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Applications , 
Application forms for on-campus students are available from the Radiology 
Allied Health Programs’ Office, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, 
20037, (202)676-3650. The deadline for the return of completed applicatio 
March 1. 


ns is 


Prehospital Clinical Medicine Program 
The program of study leads to the degree of Associate in Science 
in prehospital clinical medicine. 


iof 
with a ma)? 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 

General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated 
51-55. In addition to the general admission requirements, students 
submit the following records, where applicable, directly to the 
Admissions: 


eS 
on PA, 


must a of 


la 
TA : RTO -eing boa 
. Official scores from national registry examinations or certifying 


(where applicable). ining 

. Verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical tr? "7 
and proof of current participation in an emergency medica 

system. T. 

3. Two letters of recommendation from previous instructors, advise 
employers involved in emergency medical services. 


intervie" 
Qualified candidates will be invited for a required personal w 1 


Persons admitted to the program must submit, prior to the first day in 
letter from a physician attesting to their good health. The letter should : 

the results of testing for tuberculosis and a statement of current imm 
status. Candidates who do not meet the academic requirements for 3° 
may be considered for degree candidacy after the satisfactory comp. e 

15-semester-hour probationary period completed in residence at the 

Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


unl? 


Advanced Standing 

General provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 54 
standing may also be granted for satisfactory completion 
emergency care certificate-level course work, provided the can 
official transcripts or records from an accredited certificate-granting 
facility. The program director also reserves the right to re 
practical departmental examination before advanced stan 
awarded for course work completed by students at nonaccr 
A fee of $25 will be charged for the examination. 


0 
didate $Y 


edited 105 


Degree Requirements : pse W0 
The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 75 semester hours yi 11 
is required. NES and Ü 
Human Competence—Six semester hours of English (Eng! anatomy 
or 12), 8 hours each of general chemistry and biology (prefera y 


Physi : 
socio oY) 6 hours of psychology or 3 hours of psychology and 3 hours of 

"id 3 hours in Stat 51, 3 hours in Econ 1, 3 hours in Acct 51. | | 
65 IS». Curriculum (Required Courses)—EMed 10, 11, 12, 50, 60, 61, 62, 64, | | 


Sc 
i holarship Requirements 
tudents mu 


Applications 
Ap 


Radiolac: 
nellologic Technology Program 


n á e . - à 
majo! gram of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a 
logic technology is offered only to off-campus military students. 


In radio 


Admiss; 

Gena Sion to Degree Candidacy 
=e 
ed fo 


D 
p aree Re 


to pe ttisfacto 

istriby 

*qui : 
l 

itna 


quirements 


ted as follows: 


m 
lent), 


Ore Ca. 
70, 71, M Urriculum (Required Courses)—Rad 40, 41, 42, 50, 51, 60, 61, 62, ! | 
hu SN 90, 95, 96, 97, 99. This requirement is fulfilled by successful | 
of Radiologic Technology School (NEC 8452). | 


Cholarsh; 
wa, S'Ship Requirements 


Reon: 
of quirements for the Degree of Bachelor 
‘ence in Health Science 


€ Bac 
to Ofe helor of Science 
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st achieve an overall QPI of 2.5 in the core curriculum courses. 


Sen cation forms are available from the Director of the Emergency Medical 
(202)67¢ Degree Programs, 2300 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, 
~4372. The deadline for the return of completed applications is 


quirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
udents who do not meet the standard requirements may be consid- 
Proba: admission to degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a 
dence nary period of 15 semester hours of course work completed in resi- 
orge Washington University, with a minimum QPI of 2.50. 


ry completion of 61 semester hours is required, the course work 


an Competence—6 semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or the | I] 
Manities 3 semester hours of social science, and 3 semester hours of 


nts m $ : " a : 
Ust maintain an overall QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum courses. 


Ag, Campy 3C in Health Science degree program is currently offered 
vanced 8 military students enrolled in one of the following programs: 
9Spital Corps School and Nuclear Undersea Medical Technology. 


69 
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Advanced Hospital Corps School Program 

The program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in H F 
Science with a major in advanced hospital corps school is offered only t0 
campus military students. 


alt 
we 


Degree Requirements 

Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 hours in English compo 
3 hours in general psychology, and 21 hours in the humanities an 
Sciences. " 

Subject Competence—11 semester hours: HCS 10, 15, and 16 we 
quired, plus an additional 7 semester hours of didactic courses in the biolog " 
sciences, physical sciences, and mathematics. This requirement is fulfilled” 
successful completion of Advanced Hospital Corps School (NEC 8425). g3, 

Vocational Competence—72 semester hours: HCS 22, 54, 67, 68, 16, fof 
87, 92, 93, 96, 102, 126, 133, 175, 180 (a corresponding number of credits 
approved course work may be substituted for HCS 175 and 180). 


gitio” 
jal 


Nuclear Undersea Medical Technology Program " 


in He 
The program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science M only 
Science with a major in nuclear undersea medical technology is offer 
off-campus military students. 


Degree Requirements 
Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 hours in English 
(Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12), 3 hours in general psychology, and 21 
humanities and social sciences. and » 
Subject Competence—18 semester hours: HCS 10, 12, 15, 16, = NEC 
are required. This requirement is fulfilled by successful completion 
8402. 5, 90,7" 
Vocational Competence—72 semester hours: HCS 25, 26, 66, 7 ple! 
96, and 133 are required. This requirement is fulfilled by successful © pout 
of NEC 8402 and the successful completion of an additional 22 - scien 
in biological sciences, physical sciences, computer science, healt 
environmental science, or public administration. 


f 
Requirements for the Degree of Bachel? 


of Science UPS 
d 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester was ho 
work is required for the Bachelor of Science degree; some program p 
may set the requirements above the minimum. See the indivi us 
requirements for further information on the course distribution. 


Scholarship Requirements 
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is : x : à 
gu E ired for core curriculum courses. (See page 56 for explanations of the 
tion Ing system and the QPI; see individual program descriptions for informa- | 
below 2. e core curriculum.) A student whose QPI in the core curriculum falls | | 


.50 in any one semester will receive a warning letter. 


Emergency Medical Services Administration Program 
nip; Eram is designed for certified emergency medical technicians with a 
ife E of one year of clinical experience who are performing at an advanced 
Seryjc Port level and wish to prepare for careers in emergency medical 
and ind administration. Training will include course work in management 
munication skills, computer use, teaching, and public relations. 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


e e "is à 
Benera] requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on 


foll S 51-55, In addition, students applying to the program must submit the 
Mg records directly to the GWU Office of Admissions. 


1. Verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical training 
and proof of current participation in an emergency medical services 
System. 
ficial scores from national registry examinations or certifying board 
3 wXaminations. 
€rification of a minimum of one year of clinical experience at an 
4 Advanced life support level. 
` , Aree letters of recommendation sent directly from the evaluators. One 
etter must be submitted by the applicant's current EMS supervisor; 
E two other letters must be submitted either by instructors familiar 
ith the applicant’s academic preparation or colleagues familiar with 
Ery health care experience. i i : 
Pe ified candidates will be invited for a required personal interview. | 
lette» fr admitted to the program must submit, prior to the first day of class, a | 
0 "di ^ s - 
the Teg ^ 8 physician attesting to their good health. The letter should include | 
Status uts of testing for tuberculosis and a statement of current immunization 


Ady 

i ned Standing || 

additio, Provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 54-55. In 

» T Satis , tidents may receive up to 52 semester hours of advanced standing | 

V. insti ta: Sry completion of required course work at other accredited academ- | | 

Standing ons, The program director reserves the right to refuse advanced | 
8 credit in part or in whole 


S 
^a "olarshi 


Aera] | 
V Sei Nee d ip requirements are stated above. Candidates for a Bachelor it 
gt achie “gree with a major in emergency medical services administration | 
Mie * a cumulative QPI of 2.00 and a cumulative QPI of 2.50 in the core | 


p Requirements 
Scholarsh 
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Residence Requirement 
A minimum of 71 semester hours of course work in the major must be 
completed in residence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Degree Requirements 
The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with a major | 


emergency medical services administration requires the satisfactory comp | 


including English composition, chemistry, biology (preferably ana 
physiology), statistics, economics, accountancy, psychology, sociology, an or 
semester hours of elective courses from the humanities, social sciences 
mathematics. is 
Subject and Vocational Competence—A total of 71 semester hours, 
required, including HSA 170, EMed 110, 115, 118, 120, 122, 124, 126, 127, T 
133, 134, 136, 140, 150, 160, 170, 190, and 200. A minimum of three elect 
selected from the emergency medical services curriculum is also require 


Applications 


Application forms are available from the Director, Emergency Medical s 


f” 
20031: 


vices Degree Program, 2300 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. “May 3. 


(202)676—4372, and should be completed and returned no later than 


Medical Record Administration Program 3 
This program is designed for Accredited Record Technicians, medical p 
technicians, and individuals completing medical record science course? “impe 
technical level who wish to become medical record administrator ical 
program provides an opportunity for graduates of the American d - 
Record Association Correspondence Course and the Independent St! y hey 
gram to receive academic credit for the medical record technology courses 
have successfully completed. 


Admission to Degree Candidacy "LU. 
The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are st proi 
pages 51—55. In addition, students applying to the program mus" puma? 
evidence that they have satisfactorily completed the subject a" $. 
competence requirements as listed below under degree requirement 
letters of recommendation must be sent directly from previous 1° 
employers. A personal interview is required. 


_55. P 


Advanced Standing 
divé 


General provisions for advanced standing are listed on 
addition, students may receive up to 39 semester hours of ad logy © 
for completion of anatomy, physiology, and medical record techne 

as subject competence requirements (including courses taken 1n t de 
Medical Record Association Correspondence Course and Indepen 


; 54 
pages S 
vance stan 
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Program), Students may also receive a minimum of 44 semester hours of 

e vanced standing for human competence requirements, including credits 

cnet from other institutions (see Degree Requirements below for human 
Mpetence requirements). 


Scholarship Requirements 


b. Nera] Scholarship requirements are stated on pages 70-71. Students — 
Must . 8rade of C or better in each of the subject and human ly gs e 
and Maintain a minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50 in the major, i.e., subjec 
Vocational competencies. 


Resi , 
a ence Requirement 
pium of 38 semester hours of course work in the major must be 


in residence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


D 
meee Requirements 


ading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with a major in 

mum of ] Cord administration requires the satisfactory completion of a mini- 
Semester hours of course work. 

inju a Pam Lodo 

Nicrog usiness communication, college algebra, economics (preferal y 

ish composition, humanities and social science electives, 


Sy nagement, personnel management, public speaking, and statistics. 
lüclug: Ject Competence—A maximum of 39 semester hours is required, 
4n anatomy. physiology, and medical record technology courses. 


inclyg; tional Competence—A maximum of 38 semester hours is required, 
mg AHA 120, 130, 131, 132, 140; HSA 142; Mgt 120. 
Plicationg 
Plicat; E 
tration pon forms are available from the Director, Medical Record Adminis- 


3689 a ;°8tam, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, (202)676- 
nd should be completed and returned no later than March 1. 


Megi 


ic 
The NEA Technology Program 
for the ISlactory completion of 124 semester hours of course work is required 


*e of Bachelor of Science with a major in medical technology. 
Resiq 
e j 

A minim S Requirement 
tho, m of 30 semester hours must be spent in residence for the degree of 
et e cience with a major in medical technology. This requirement is 
pol gh Satisfactory completion of Bioc 111 and the 12-month medical 

àth LI Program conducted at the University Hospital in the fourth year 

» 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 130, 131, 132, and 133) 
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Curriculum 
Semesti! 
First Three Years How? 
6 
English Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 
Humanities 6 semester hours selected from one of the following combina- 
tions: Art 31-32, 71-72; Chin 163-64; Clas 71, 72, 100, 108, 


113; CmTr 45, 49, 133, 143, 144, 165, 166, 173, 192; Engl 51-52, 
61-62, 71-72, 191-92; Fren 51-52, 60, 91-92; Ger 51-52, 
103-4. 161-62; Hmn 1, 2, 3-4; Mus 3-4; Phil 50 and 71, 11h, 
112, 113, 131, 132, 151, 152, 162, or 172; Rel 9-10, 59-60, 5 


21-22, or 23 and 9; Slav 71, 91-92; Span 51-52, 91 92.2. s 4 
Mathematics Math 30 aes eres ra CORE 
Science BiSc 11-12, 111; Micr 129 ...... aktih Mu 
4 semester hours selected from BiSc 104, 127, 128, 145, 145, | 
155, 163, 164, 165 : EX OREN 16 
Chem 11-12, 22, 50 om 
Social Science 6 semester hours selected from one of the following combina- 
tions: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1-2; Hist Tl- 2: 
39—40, 72 and 91, 40 and 91; Jour 71-72, 111 and 115; PSc 1 
Psyc 1 and another psychology course; Soc 1-2 or Soc 1 and - 
100-level sociology course; SpHr 11 and any 100-level speec 6 
and hearing course o e OAM 
Electives Nonscience electives. ............05 cece eee nnn n tt on A 
Nonscience or science electives .......... seen tnt] "$4 
Senior Year 
Path 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 130, 131, 132, 133; Bioc 111. the cort 
All pathology courses in the senior (clinical) year constitute 9 50 A 
curriculum. Students must achieve a minimum cumulative ' : | othe! 
these courses in order to graduate. Path 121 is a prerequisite val not Pe 
courses in the core curriculum. Students who fail this course M AD? fr 
allowed to continue in the clinical year. They may, however, ns the? p 
readmission and will be subject to the requirements and regulatio 


force. m with , 
Admission to the first three years of the baccalaureate progré geni 
major in medical technology does not guarantee acceptance into ashi on 
(clinical) year conducted at the University Hospital; George ^^ o wis 
University students, however, are given preference. Each student V admission 
to be considered for the clinical year must apply separately for erson? 
during the junior year. Academic achievement in the science” in jdat^ 
interviews, and letters of recommendation will be used to evaluate equi : 
for admission to the senior year of study. An overall QPI of 2.00 ph ors 
order to be considered for acceptance into the senior year. Applicat NT 
the first three years of the program are available from the George ^, dy mU» 
University Office of nis d rear of Stu? git 
niversity Office of Admissions. Applicants for the senior Y°*", ogra ^uo 
apply personally to the Director of the Medical Technology Pro jons int 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, (202)676-2945 Admis* 
views take place between December and March. 
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Nurse Practitioner Program 
Admission to Degree Candidacy 


general requirements for admission to the program are stated on pages 


Sata. addition, applicants must fulfill the following prerequisites to be 
sidered for admission: 


l. Bea graduate of an accredited school of nursing with an overall QPI of 
at least 2.00 or the equivalent 
* a licensed registered nurse in at least one state, U.S. trust territory, 
or the District of Columbia 
ave a minimum of two years’ experience in nursing practice in a 
hospital and/or ambulatory setting 


n , 
l * letters of recommendation must be sent directly from evaluators; at 


fo ZA from a supervisor. The remainder may be submitted by present or 
health, Instructors or by colleagues familiar with the applicant's experience in 
care, 


eference will be given to applicants who show evidence of having made 
Program ents to be employed as a nurse practitioner upon completion of the 


Schotarshi 
n * 
Bachet. Scholarship requirements are stated on pages 70—71. Candidates for a 
Must my ience degree who are majoring in the nurse practitioner program 
Core ¢ chieve a cumulative QPI of 2.00, and a cumulative QPI of 2.50 in the 
m. 


p Requirements 


lculu 


Aq 
a, Ced Standing 


additi Provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 54-55. In 

1 students may receive up to 60 semester hours of advanced standing 

t iolo E completion of nursing school or courses in the physical, natural, 

additi Bical sciences, which are applied toward subject competence. In 

OMpeta aned credits from other institutions may be applied toward human 

for "equi Tequirements. Generally, advanced standing will not be granted 
tred courses in the major. 


esi i 
A dence Requirement 


Inj 
ompleteg i of 52 semester hours of course work in the major must be 
' residence in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
deg 
re 
Th 


» Requirements 


eg 
for the factory completion of a minimum of 122 semester hours is required 
Program Bree of Bachelor of Science with a major in the nurse practitioner 
Hy Ourse work is distributed as follows: 
Om man 


h Position Competence—30 semester hours: 6 semester hours in English 
— Nities ngl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12) and 24 semester hours in the 
calcula al sciences, or mathematics (algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
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work in the piologica! 


Subject Competence—40 semester hours of course 
physical, natural, and nursing sciences. 
Vocational Competence—52 semester hours as follows: m 
Clinical Health Sciences—HCS 125,* 134,* 137, 140, 142, 143, 1. | 
145, 147, 193,* 199; Anat 115; Micr 128; Path 127, 128; Phar ! i| 
Phyl 111. 
Required Clinical Rotations—HCS 154,* 157,* 179.* 


E Hd í id jon? 
Students may petition to pursue additional elective clinical rotatio 


selected from the following list: HCS 153, 165, 170, 171. 


Applications " 
Application forms are available from the Nurse Practitioner Progr 2 
Eye Street, N.W., Himmelfarb 303, Washington, D.C. 20037, (202)616-4 e 
beginning in October. Completed applications should be returned to t e yas 
of Admissions, George Washington University, 2121 Eye Street, N.W. 
ington, D.C. 20052 no later than June 30. 


am, 


Nursing Anesthesia Program 
Admission to Degree Candidacy 
are stated 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy with? 
pages 51-55. In addition, candidates for the Bachelor of Science degree iip pe 
major in nursing anesthesia must fulfill the following prerequis! 


considered for admission: ; 
e 
atics (ge? 


] 


. Complete successfully high-school or college-level mathem 
tr 


al mathematics or algebra) mis 
. Complete successfully two semesters of college-level general che 
(General Chem I and II) 
3. Be graduates of a state-approved school of nursing; CO in£ 
mum of 12 months of practical experience in critical-care nur ito 
. Bea licensed registered nurse in at least one state, U.S. trust te 
or the District of Columbia ‘a at one 
. Satisfy the admissions requirements of the school of anestheS «pe 
of the affiliated hospitals prior to being admitted to the pro 
George Washington University 


ini 
mplete ? " 


Scholarship Requirements 3 
è y k zi n 

Students must achieve a cumulative QPI of 2.50 in all nursing nein 

courses taken in the first two semesters. Any student who does o to 0 

2.50 average be required to take additional course work in oF 

a minimum 2.50 average in the 30 hours of the core curriculum. 


Advanced Standing , 
The general provisions for awarding of advanced standing ar 
54—55. In addition, the following specific criteria in the 


PI of 2 50 


ag 
e stated on Fed 


g 
area of 


*A core curriculum course that must be completed with a cumulative Q 
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COmnoe a 
mpetence apply to the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in nursing 
anesthesia: 


1. Students who are graduates of two- or three-year nursing school 
Programs and have had a minimum of 12 months of practical experi- 
ence, in critical-care nursing may receive up to 45 hours of advanced 
Standing credit in nursing 

. Students who have earned a B.S. degree in nursing may receive up to 
60 hours of advanced standing credit in nursing. 

- Certified Registered Nurse Anesthetists (CRNAs) will receive credit 
for previous anesthesia work experience. CRNAs, however, must 
Petition for waiver of the clinical requirement through satisfactory 
demonstration of clinical competence. Students seeking award of ad- 
vanced standing credit on the basis of previous anesthesia work 
€xperience must demonstrate evidence of clinical competence. 

Students who 


è graduated from nursing school more than five years ago and 
not 


A een active in the nursing profession during the last five years may 
Wired to take National League of Nursing or New York State Board of 
ts examinations. 


hay 


Resi ! 

A scence Requirement 

tomum of 31 semester hours of course work in the major must be 
*ted in residence in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


De r : 
3 9e Requirements 
Sati i vite : ; 
for atisfactory completion of a minimum of 121 semester hours is required 
Work ig achelor of Science degree with a major in nursing anesthesia. Course 
8 distributed as follows: 


Co anan Competence—30 semester hours: 6 semester hours in English 
iemest ion (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12), 3 semester hours in psychology, and 21 


Eome E hours in the humanities, social sciences, or mathematics (algebra, 
Sub): trigonometry, and calculus). 
Physica) ect Competence—30 semester hours of course work in the biological, 


| Natural, and nursing sciences. 
A tonal Competence—61 semester hours as follows: 
Year 1; Phar 110, 111, 121, 122; Anes/Phar 191, 195; Anat 115; HCS 
134; Phyl 111; Anes 198. 
far 2: Anes 193-94, 195-96. 


vit * Students must complete Year 1 (i.e., the core curriculum) in residence, 
feli je nimum cumulative QPI of 2.50. CRNAs may petition to waive Year 2 
Wor ; al course work on the basis of successful completion of Year 1 course 
Udar wroOnstrated clinical competence, and satisfactory completion of an oral 
Rust e c; examination in the area of clinical anesthesia. The petition 
"io, mitted to the Assistant Dean, through the program director, for 


Ann): 

i lications 

nePlicati. a 

Sto m ^A information and forms are available from the Nursing Anesthesia 


"plot 300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, (202)676-3543 
applications must be returned no later than May 15. 
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Physician Assistant Program 


: . Ee 
of Bachelor of Science with a major in the 
and off-camp™ 


f 126 semest 


The program leading to the degree 
physician assistant program 1s offered to on-campus students 
military students and requires the satisfactory completion o 


hours of course work 


Admission Requirements 1 
The general requirements for admission to the program are stated on pa 
51—55. In addition, applicants must submit evidence that they have satisfac 
rily completed a minimum of 30 semester hours of college credit, including a 
semesters of general chemistry, two semesters of psychology, and two sem 2 
ters of biological sciences (the latter may include physiology, xiolo£. 
anatomy, microbiology, or zoology but not botany). Direct patient care ex 
ence is strongly preferred but not required. Three letters of recommen " 
sent directly by evaluators, are also required as well as a personal inte : 
(not applicable to off-campus military students) 


general k 


Scholarship Requirements 

Scholarship requirements are stated on pages 

degree of Bachelor of Science with a major in the 

must maintain a cumulative QPI of 2.00 for course 

physician assistant program. A cumulative QPI of 2 

courses in the core curriculum (see below) pave 
h they - à 


Students must successfully complete all courses for whic cept 
next semester «i ess): 
for work in pr? mày 
nce curriculum ice 
mic perto es of 
nal cou 


e 
70—71. Candidates ui o 
physician assistant pro the 
work complete d the 
.50 is require 


registered in any one semester before advancing to the 
students in the second year who have received an ZP 
Failure to complete satisfactorily any part of the basic scie 
result in dismissal from the program. Students whose acade 
falls below average in any course may be required to take additio 


to complete remedial work successfully before continuing in the prog?" 

Residence Requirement of the 
Hh, ions 

A minimum of 96 semester hours in the preclinical and clinical portion gealt 


major must be completed in residence at the School of Medicine a? 


Sciences. 

Advanced Standing andi 
à s 

Advanced standing does not apply to courses in the major; advanced? cours? 

toward the baccalaureate, however, may be awarded for appropr! minim 

work completed previously at another academic institution with 4 

grade of C. 


Degree Requirements 


Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 126 semeste 
students (except off-campus military students) for the 


r hours is d od 
Bachelor b: work j$ 


- rory rs 
degree with a major in the physician assistant program Cou 
distributed as follows: position 

: i : s : cor e 
Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 hours in English th 
k selecte 


(Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12) and 24 hours of course wor 
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hum fas 

and anities, Social sciences, or mathematics (algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
Calculus), | 
Subject and Vocational Competence—96 semester hours 


Basic Science Curriculum—Anat 115; Bioc 111; Micr 128; Path 127, 
128, 152; Phyl 111 
Clinical Sciences—HCS 109, 125,* 134,* 140, 145, 146, 147, 148, 193; 
har 158. 
Clinical Rotations—HCS 160,* 163,* 166, 169, 172,* 175,* 178, 198. 
Clinical Electives—HCS 158, 159, 176, 177, 186, 187, 188, 199 
Other Required Courses—HCS 113, 116, 119, 137. | 
Remedial Courses—HCS 100, 103. 


Of. 
x Campus Military Students 
M Bachelor of S 


Bram jc 
the off. 1s 


cience degree with a major in the physician assistant 
also offered to off-campus military personnel. Military students in 
campus program must complete the following courses: 


composi Competence—30 semester hours: 6 semester hours in English l 
í lon and 24 semester hours in the humanities and social sciences. 
"bject and Vocational Competence—92 semester hours: 
asic Health Sciences—HCS 111, 120, 121, 151.* 
asic Clinical Sciences—HCS 109, 127,* 128,* 129,* 134,* 137, 146, 
147, 148, 
Clinical Clerkships—HCS 167,* 169, 172,* 174,* 189, 190, 191, 192, 
95, 198. 
Other Required Courses—A minimum of 30 semester hours of didac- 
IC course work must be completed in the areas of biological and 
Physical sciences. This requirement will be satisfied by successful 
completion of Advanced Hospital Corps School (NEC 8425) or compa- 
Table course work. 


ADDlinas: 
Plications 


Pplicat; n 
Asistant p for 
Dc 


ms for on-campus students are available from the Physician 
Togram, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Himmelfarb 307, Washington, 
» (202)676-4034, beginning in September. 


adici. .. | 
The “logic Sciences and Administration Program | || 


;. Prog. 3 ; | | 
Tiliologre leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with a major in | || 
* mini “lences and administration requires the satisfactory completion of 


or ^ "p J 
f122 semester hours of course work. This program is designed for 


I 
Chnologist« : ere : d 1 i lear licine | 
th ology ogists in diagnostic radiologic technology, nuclear medicine | 
eir cat atrasound, or radiation therapy technology who wish to continue | 
a ; 1 g) 
lon at the baccalaureate level n 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 


x Bene; 


o Degree Candidacy 


ag al re s 

Pages g - requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on 

te 05 : 

*hno); i n addition, students applying to the program must be registered | 
Sts uu . - . ; ; "s. 

S QD 9r registry-eligible within the first academic semester. Two | 


> that must be completed with a cumulative QPI of 2.50 
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n sanra OF 
letters of recommendation sent directly from previous instructors, advisors, 


employers as well as a personal interview are required 


Advanced Standing 


ò -a KA 
for advanced standing are listed on pages 54-99; 


] standing 


General provisions 
addition, students may receive up to 48 semester hours of advancec 
in subject competence under the following conditions 


1. If their technical training was completed within the last five years. be 
students, however, must have maintained a minimum QPI of at » 
2.50 or an average of 80% from a program in radiologic technolog 
nuclear medicine technology, or radiation therapy (accredited by t p 
Joint Review Committee on Educational Programs in Radiologi¢ y 
nology, Nuclear Medicine Technology, or Radiation Therapy 9 
Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association” 
2. If they have been certified as an American Registered Technologii 
Nuclear Medicine Technologist, or Radiation Therapy Technolog! ‘at 
3. If they become registry-eligible during the first academic semester 
George Washington University 
Scholarship Requirements m 
Scholarship requirements are stated on pages 70—71. Students must main or 
a cumulative QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum (i.e., all courses listed 4 
Subject and Vocational Competence 
Residence Requirement f: 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of course work in the major m 
completed in residence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences: 
Degree Requirements vire 
Human Competence—A minimum of 30 semester hours 1 "hours a 
including BAd 110, 191; Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12; Psyc 1; Soc 1 6 includ? 
social sciences and 6 hours of humanities. Recommended elective í 
Engl 101; CSci 100; Psyc 144, 151; Soc 124, 129; CmTr 111, 121. — pours js 
Subject and Vocational Competence—A total of 92 semeste! se wor? 
required. Of these, a maximum of 48 semester hours is allowed for M nosti? 
in an American Medical Association approved program 1n either d perap! 
radiologic technology, nuclear medicine technology, or radiation ; aired 
following req 


technology. The remaining 44 semester hours consist of the 


courses 25. 190 195. 
Radiologic Sciences—CpMd 101; Rad 130, 167, 171, pes 140, 14° 
Radiologic Administration—HSA 142, 153, 154, 1/V inet d jso 


; faculty ? 


l ith 
ILI 


Electives—6 hours to be selected in consultation W 


Applications program 
Application forms are available from the Radiologic Allied Health 650, ane 
Office, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 202)0 ! 


4 nach year: 
should be completed and returned no later than March 31 eac h? 


Required or Recommended Courses in 


led Health Programs Offered in Other 


Visions of the University 
Ss Ce Pe Pe ee 


ident should consult with their academic advisors on required courses for 
8 lence students offered either by Columbian College of Arts and 
progran, or by the School of Government and Business Administration. The 
Provide, coordinators in the Office of Allied Health Administration will 
r pro assistance in choosing electives appropriate for the student s particu- 
Mart. These may be selected from a wide array of offerings in the 
8aduatp > mathematics, and social sciences. See the L niversity's Under- 
d * and Graduate Programs Bulletin for a complete list of course 
n 


“Scriptio 8. 
fc 
T assista 


mpus military students should consult with the program coordinator 
nce in selecting electives and required courses at other institutions. 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
Courses of Instruction 


e 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences serves other divisions T 


University by making available to nonmedical students certain under", 
ate and graduate courses in the following departments: anatomy, bioc i 
try, microbiology, pathology, pharmacology, and physiology. The courses Me 
represent those offered as of July 1985 and are subject to change 
University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


Staff of Instruction 
The staff of instruction listed by department at the back of this 
current as of March 1985. 


pulletin* 


ds 


Explanation of Course Numbers and Symbols 


A number in parentheses after the name of the course indicates the n 
semester hours of credit that may be earned. Five semester hours 0 PV MD 
four-week elective period are granted for all fourth-year courses int 
program. 

Courses numbered 1-100 are for first- and second-year u 
allied health students. Courses numbered 101-200 are for third- a^ 
year undergraduate allied health students. Courses in the basic 
departments numbered 201—400 are for candidates for the M.D. degree sg 
students in the Graduate ool of Arts and Sciences. All other 
numbered 201—400 are primarily for candidates for the M.D. degree: 


f. 


T! 
us. f 


i 
$ 


Key to Abbreviations 
The following abbreviations are used for course designations. 


Chemistry 

Chinese 

Classics ; 
Clinical Engineer f rest 
cation & 
Medicine 
Science 


Chem 
Chin 
Clas 
CIEn 
CmTr 
CpMd 


Acct 
AdSc 
AHA 
AM 
AmCv 
Anat 
Anes 
Anth 


Accountancy 

Administrative Sciences 
Allied Health Administration 
Association Management 
American Civilization 
Anatomy 

Anesthesiology 

Anthropology 


Communi 
Computer 
Computer 
rmatology 
Derma Adm 


ApSc 
Art 


CH&D 
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Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 

Business Administration 
Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Cartography 

Civil Engineering 

Child Health and 


Development EnHe 


Engineering ^ 
Economics 
Education 
Electrical En - 
English as à Fe 
Language E 
Emergency Medi 
English a 
Engineering Scgealth 
Environment@ 


Allied Health Administration 


XM 
EPo] Environmental Studies Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 
E&Rp “ducation Policy Opht Ophthalmology 
Dvironmental and Resource OR Operations Research | | 
Forg Fo icy i Orth Orthopedic Surgery 
Fren po ensic Sciences PAd Public Administration 
Geog ite, h iR Path Pathology 
JBraphy and Regional Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Geol g ence Sciences ` 
Ger xeology PCm Political Communications 
; Manic Languages and Phar Pharmacology 
qn oraid ay - 2. i Md i 
met (,. ontology y nysiology 
ics wa Phys Physics 
ist ty: are Sciences Port Portuguese 
EKLS d PPol Public Policy 
" Studis" Kinetics and Leisure PSc Political Science 
ie Hum e Psyc Psychology 
SA Health ao" Rad Radiology 
„Admi Services Rel Religion d 
Idig Inistration RSci Radiological Sciences 
ltal Itata disciplinary Courses Slav Slavic Languages and 
apn UE lan Literatures 
Jour pen SLP Service Learning Program 
Kor : Tnalism Soc Sociology 
av p Span Spanish | 
Tu wE SpEd Special Education ! 
yt Libr nforcement SpHr Speech and Hearing | 
Math Math, ' Stat Statistics/Computer and 
ME ematics Information Systems 
Ps Mesnahical Engineering Surg Surgery 
wine E d TCom Telecommunications Policy 
Ms i — Science T&T Travel and Tourism 
wd Useum Pra Univ University 
Ne 8 Music Studies l rol Urology ; 
net eu U&RP Urban and Regional 
NSe Tology Pls 
Nat Naval So ,, Planning. | 
N ence WStu Women's Studies 


A 


llie 
DW. Health Administration 


r 
Biene numbered 100 , = | | 
degree -140 are open only to students in the Bachelor of | | 
Re program with a major in medical record administration. | 
ani in Health Record Science (arr.) Staff 
t € in health record science and related areas. Content differs 
Spring) ividual student needs; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


0p 
Toblems ; wl . 
nfor ems in Organizing and Managing Health Staff 
(For mation Systems (6) 
r 
© (3 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Application of principles and prac- 
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; "m 
tices in planning, designing, developing, evaluating, and man ging h w 


information systems in health care facilities and health agencies. Int "m 
tion to and application of instructional strategies and techniques 8$ Mw " 
evaluation techniques to meet employee training needs Prerequisite: © | 
pletion of subject and human competence requirements. otal 
Seminar: Organization and Management of Health 
Information Systems (5) . 
Analysis and review of current practices in organizing and managin 
information systems. Review of recent literature and current polic) 
affecting the health care delivery system Prerequisite: 
120 (Spring) m 
Quality Assurance/Risk Management in Health Care 
Services (6) r 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Theory and application of d 


: '$ 
assurance and risk management techniques for health information ty ot 
e b 
UA 


d 
pt 9 


"41 
g wa i 
AP | 


y 188 


ji 


s 


prospective payment systems on health information sys 

AHA 110 and completion of subject and human competence 

ments. (Spring) aul 
132 Computerized Health Information Systems (3) f yt, 

Automated data systems and their use in health information nent é 

Techniques used in evaluation of hardware and software comp? n do” 

computers for health information systems applications. Emphasis ts y? 

representation and manipulation in computers and on requirem, d 

limitations of computer programming Prerequisite: completion 1 

and subject competence requirements. gol 
140 Management Practicum in Health Information 

Systems and Seminar (12) 

Supervised practical experience in health information systems 

in various types of health care facilities. Prerequisite: Completion (S 

human, and all prior vocational competence requirements. 

fall, and spring) 


175 Health, Education, and Rehabilitation Networks (3) re 
A survey of the roles and relationships of selected health e il 
education, and rehabilitation services. Topics on current issues 
philosophical foundations, legislation, and societal concerns as 
the professions 


199 Independent Study (3) 
Required rotation in which the student determines the ar 
approval of the faculty. Students are expected to deve P 
in conjunction with their faculty advisors. Evaluation of the § 
on completion of the learning objectives. 


Anatomy ——" 


Chairman: R.S. Snell 


115 Anatomy for New Health Practitioners (4) 
(Formerly 3 credits) 
Gross and microscopic structure of human body, 
nervous, endocrine, cardiovascular, respiratory, gastro! 


with 
ea of study bi 


lop learning i 
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and reproductive systems. Laboratory work is limited to prosected anatomi- 
cal demonstrations. 


202 G d Beah 
02 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and Staff 
or graduate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented 
20 With lectures and X-rays. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 

3 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) K. Johnson 
or graduate students. Origin and development of human body; emphasis on 

4 Value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) 
Neuroanatomy (2) T. Johnson 


9r graduate students. Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous 
System and special senses. Students who have received credit for Anat 204 
May not register for Anat 212. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 


Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert and Staff 


or graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of 
uman body. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


Scanning Electron Microscopy (2) Koering 

or graduate students. Preparative techniques for various biological tissues, 
Operation of scanning electron microscope, and interpretation of micro- 
Eraphs, Laboratory fee, $30. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite or concurrent 


206 


Tegistration: Anat 260. (Fall) 
9mparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) T. Johnson 
or graduate students. Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. 
Q *requisite: Anat 204 Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
p. * 9f Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
rid 8raduate students. Preparation of a significant audiovisual program of 
1 Me aspect of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
e robiology (3) Staff 


th &£raduate students. Same as Idis 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated survey of 
i: Structure and function of the human nervous system. Lecture, clinical 


monstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 
Rees Anatomy (6) Staff 
4 E for medical students. ^ (Fall) 
Icroscopic Anatomy (3) Staff 
H ured for medical students. (Fall) 
Rega Developmental Anatomy (1) Staff 
21.59 ured for medical students. (Fall) 
Por Mar (1-1) Staff 
Rues J ouate students. Research reports and discussions of special topics by 
atten ecturers, staff, and graduate students. Medical students encouraged to 
249 * ' (Academic year) 
Fo, duction to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 
mat raduate Students. Major research techniques as applied to biological 
259 mals In the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 
Li Anthropology (1) Angel 
racial 2 in humans and factors affecting them, human evolution and 
6i: ifferenceg. anatomy and culture of ancient humans. (Spring) 
Cr. Tissue Interactions (1) Walsh and Rosenstein 


Senso 9n interactions of the central nervous system with muscular, 
will “ta and endocrine systems. Student presentations and clinical aspects 


254 Fet l neluded. Prerequisite: Idis 212. (Spring) 
~al Anatomy (‘ 
Dissectio omy (2) Allan 


n of the midgestational human fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult 
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0 
structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $ 
(Spring) pol 

260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) ject | 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship to € 
microscopic techniques. (Spring) pol 

261 Electron Microscopy in 
Cellular Biology—Laboratory (3) r din 
Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation ui 
pretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by pe 
instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. 
$25. (Spring) à 

262 Gross Anatomy of the Upper and Lower Snell an 
Extremities (2) j j 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, yde 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedic& 
$10. (Spring) go?! 

264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) s j 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussion yde” 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
$10. (Spring) 

265 Clinical Cell Biology and Electron Microscopy (arr.) acts # 
Investigation of clinical problems concerning microwave eff 
nervous system. 4-week elective periods. m 


266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) 


ang, 8869 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussio quje 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonm 1 


$10. (Spring) 


268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and 
Lower Extremities (2) ions A 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussio ’ ude” 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedi 
$10. (Spring) 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) l 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain w! 
ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring) 


Snell and 


j t 
th or gral | 


272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) l 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function 0 
eral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring: 


275 Advanced Human Embryology (2) l critical p 
Microscopic examination of the human embryo at severa Ilment- 
during embryogenesis. Prerequisite: Anat 203. Limited enro 
(Spring) a 

276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) ities 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspeci@ (Sprin£) Ji 
ogy, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. n 


279 Applied Regional Anatomy (arr.) (sprin) m! 


; € - : ^ :acussions- 
Regional dissection, guided readings, weekly discu " Johnson 


282 Advanced Neuroanatomy (arr.) tral nervo 
Dissection of the human brain, study of slides of the cen 
and an introduction to neurological research. 


284 Applied Surface Anatomy and Radiology (5) - 
Detailed study of anatomical structures that are access! 


n of central and 
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the living subject; normal radiology of the body. 4-week elective periods. 


(Spring) 
288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 
9 ctures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance. 
89 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques in Slaby 


Cell Biology (3) 


‘plication of biochemical and electron micrographic techniques used in cell 
lology research. Limited enrollment. Approval of instructor required. 


291 Snan: à i 
91 Special Projects in Anatomy (arr.) Snell 
9 ndependent study on any aspect of gross anatomy. 
Research (arr.) Staff 
Ontent differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. 
39 ee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Amited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Issertation Research (arr.) Staff 


amited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
( all and spring) 
! Didactic Anatomy (3) Snell 
*velopment of a didactic program to include human developmental anato- 
my, microscopic anatomy, gross anatomy, and where appropriate, neuroanat- 
omy., Students may also develop interdepartmental opportunities. Topics 
may include anatomy of the special senses; functional morphology of the 
endocrine system; structure and functional anatomy of the mammary gland 
i. different ages in both sexes; functional anatomy of the respiratory system, 
cluding a study of the bronchopulmonary segments; the urinary system; 
: 9 eart; the autonomic nervous system; the lymphatic system; the female 
*Productive system; the male reproductive system; peripheral nerves and 
Peripheral nerve lesions; functional anatomy of bones and joints; the preg- 


= Uterus; the structural and functional anatomy of the stomach, duode- 
um, and colon. Limited enrollment. 

ummer Remedial: Gross Anatomy (6) Snell 

809 qummer Remedial: Microscopic Anatomy (3) Snell 

Ummer Remedial: Human Developmental Anatomy (1) Snell 


. J.E. Zimmerman (Intensive Care Medicine) 
dumber 


emi = 4 
Small a Anesthesiology (4) Staff 
Cases qe Sussion groups on morbidity and mortality from actual and reported 

ated to complications of anesthesia. 


ed 190 through 198 are for nursing anesthesia students. 
ar: 


* topics re] 
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191 Respiratory Care (3) 
Advanced techniques for the care of patients requiring total 
respiratory support. Same as Phar 191. 
192 Orientation for Anesthesia (0) 
Lecture, group discussion, and audiovisual presentation. History 
sia, legal aspects, ethics, psychology, professional adjustments, 
management, and organization. 
193-94 Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia (2-2) p 
At affiliated hospitals. Lecture, group discussion, and audiovisual prese 
tion. Anesthesia techniques, positions in anesthesia, types O 
required to meet the needs of different surgical specialties, and rela 
195-96 Principles of Clinical Anesthesia (13-13) | ing 
Twelve-month course at affiliated hospitals. Supervised clinical train jste" 
experience. The student is assigned patients, organizes and adm. 
anesthesia, and follows the patients through their total hospita" yj 
Designed to satisfy the American Association of Nurse Anesthetists 
ments. 
7 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) 


monitors, displays, telemetry, special-purpose instruments, an 
ards analysis techniques for technical equipment procurement. Same 
195 (Fall) 

198 Pathological Physiology and Anesthesia (3) 
Review of pathophysiology of major organ systems in relation ©’ 
Clinical implications of various disease states, their interaction? 
thetics, and effects on anesthetic management. 


1 the 
tion to pr gne 


210 Anesthesiology Research Laboratory (5) 
Participation in and observation of the various aspects of on 
research in anesthesia, including surgery, physiology, pha 
research techniques 
Diagnostic and Therapeutic Instrumentation (2) 
Introduction to diagnostic and therapeutic instrumentation be 
care areas of the hospital, including the OR, ICU, CCU, an 
instrumentation operation, problems, and new developments. 


Anesthesiology Research Laboratory (2) 
Cardiovascular physiologic changes and measurements resultin er 

drug interactions, anesthetic techniques, etc Placental € rea 
and maternal physiologic changes from toxic local anesthe 


Limited enrollment. 2nd year only 


Morales and 
armacology - 
ed durin£ 

in € 


discusse 


Required Anesthesiology (3) 

Required for senior students. Basic physiology and ph 
to cardiac, respiratory, obstetric, and renal changes incurr! 
sia. Clinical application of these fundamentals 
demonstrated clinically 


380 Anesthesiology (5) nd 
Clinical experience in preoperative evaluation, surgical > an 
anesthesia, infant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy. 
ing and blood gas determinations. 4-week elective periogP 


382 Neurosurgical Anesthesia (arr.) : 
Principles of clinical management of the neurologic patient : 
tive period. Physiology and pharmacology of intracranis, 
cerebral blood flow and metabolism. Somatosensory, v 
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evoked response monitoring, intracranial pressure monitoring, and the 
effects of respiratory nursing and physiotherapy maneuvers on neurosurgical 
patients. Participation in research projects in operating room and intensive 
Care unit may be possible. Univ. Hosp 


384 Intensive Care Unit (5) Zimmerman and Staff 
Valuation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 
ventilators, airway management, cardiovascular support, and intensive care. 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 
Critical Care Medicine (arr.) Rainey and Staff 
articipation in managing patients with renal failure, shock, respiratory 
ailure, acid-base disorders, and hyperalimentation. Emphasis is placed on 
390. 99 8ppropriate use of invasive monitoring, intubation, and ventilatory support 


Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) Morales 


."€é department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
Institutions, Interested students should contact Dr George Morales. 


386 


Ch 
tir 
man: AT, Goldstein 
l : - 
0 Chemistry for Allied Health Science (2) Staff 
?r allied health students. Basic concepts of general and organic chemistry. 
i (Fall) 
ll Bi . . ; 
l Biochemistry for Allied Health Science (4) Walker 
Formerly 3 credits) 


- Allied Health students. Basic concepts of biochemistry and their relation 
© the allied health field. (Fall) 


n edical Biochemistry (8) Walker and Staff 
quired for medical students. Lecture and laboratory; emphasis on basic 

pe and their relation to medicine. Fall) 

Fo chemistry of Organ Function (1) Kramer 


medica] s 
818 on 


of th 
209 R 
F 


tudents; open to limited number of graduate students. Empha- 
biochemical processes unique to particular organ systems; application 
ese processes to evaluation of function. (Spring) 
patebch Elective in Medical Biochemistry (arr.) Walker 
9 E ou medical students. Research in areas currently under investigation 
2 . ae department (Academic year) 
A eral Biochemistry (3—4) Gallo and Staff 
iom d hensive course in general biochemistry for graduate students in 
Y ere ical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry 
3-96 Quisite: Chem 152, 154 (Academic year) 


nt "T í i A: ` 
ot eduction to Biochemical Research (arr.) Fiskum and Staff 
try De through research projects in laboratory units within the Biochemis- 
and - “partment to provide individualized in-depth training in the methods 
Ment se umentation used in those units. Limited to students in the Depart- 
297 B; ot Biochemistry graduate program (Academic year) 
io : x 
wechemistry Seminar (1) Bryant 
inis literature in biochemistry. Open to graduate students in the 
tepes ical Sciences and to a limited number of medical students. May be 
D» ài ated for credit (Fall and spring) 
0 : 
angnemistry of Enzymes (2) E. Anderson 
eg],,:^ 9. enzymes, kinetics, reaction mechanisms, active site, isozymes, 
(Sprin 9n, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. 


t 
| 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
Se IC a and Sl 
230 Current Topics in Enzymology (2) Bailey and? 
For graduate students. Directed readings in various areas of enzym 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Bioc 229 i 
bá ^ s s sta 
231 Bioenergetics (2) sten 
Laws of thermodynamics, application of these laws to biological pe pio 
oxidation-reduction processes, and other special topics Prerequisite 
221-22 Fall) 
f 
ac ow . : cht£ 
232 Protein Chemistry (2) Steers and Scher id 


Theory and methods of protein chemistry, structure-function relation uj) 
proteins, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. W 
Walker and p 
Discussion of RDA, nitrogen-balance, vitamins and minerals, diet? 
other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. (Spring) así 
Walker and ^j 
yus areas of nutrition. May ber 


240 Nutrition (2) 


} 

| 241 Current Topics in Nutrition (2) 
Directed literature readings in varic 
} 
| 


for credit. Prerequisite: Bioc 240 í yo 
rah ae á ; ‘ f Me 
256 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited 

Metabolic Diseases (1) biolo£ v 

Biochemical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular requis 
understanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases- ro 

Bioc 250 Spring) ok 

p g Vi E erho 

260 Lipids (2) Gallo and i ar teinh 
For graduate students. Biosynthesis, metabolism, functions of T 
: 921-22. 


prostaglandins, and other special topics. Prerequisite Bioc 24 


Spring) d 
1 4^ — : "n ane © a 
261 Current Topics in Lipids (2) VahounY ness 
For graduate students. Directed readings in the area of lipid b! 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Bioc 260 pod? 
"€ " . z . git 
263 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) tudent: on 
` sdical s ants > a li ^ sr of graduate SU 
For medical students; open to a limited number of gr ad bolist™; 


chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and meta endog”. ip 
: ` : ont 0 $ 
ment of Oh age 


tory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measure 
sterol 


steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance, 21-22. 
pregnancy, and steroid therapy. Prerequisite Bioc 201 or 221- 
(Spring) Fish 


| 264 Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) ] ited met? gi: 
| Catabolism and biosynthesis of complex sphingolipids, inher gesais [ 
c A, 5 

diseases associated with malignant transformation, potentia n aspe 
osides as membrane receptors for toxins and hormones, 8 f 
»mbr: ternative s bioc PU Sta” 
membrane structure and biochemistry 
270 Biochemistry of the Immune Response (2) nt 99% she 

: y; complemen y oft 

Immunoglobulin structure, function, and regulation; © 

. 1 1 1 cula Le 

biochemistry of mediators of cellular immunity; molec or 2217" 
differentiation of the immune system. Prerequisite : 


Spring) 

271 Current Topics in Immunology (2) 
For graduate students. Directed readings in the : : 
nology. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Bioc ody gn 

: : i «ue a : n 

280 Biochemistry of Nerve Tissue (2) = in 
Molecular structure and function of nerve tissue, — ysfuncl 
communication mechanisms, biochemistry of various bral (Fall) 


221-22. 


other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 2 
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290-91 Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr.) Walker 
€ department arranges for students to spend one or more elective periods 

8t other institutions. 
295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
articipation in a project under investigation in the department or one in a 
related field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Content 
differs each time course is offered. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


299 Spring) 
7900 Thesis Research (3-3) i 
" (Fall and spring) 
98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) d 
"emited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 


lon. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


3 : : à 
99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
E (Fall and spring) 
l Readings in Human Nutrition (arr.) Staff 
Or senior medical students. Directed readings in human nutrition. Review 


of basic concepts of nutrition and how to apply them to clinical situa- 
502 pa. (Spring 
Readings in Cell and Molecular Biology (arr.) Kumar 


Or senior medical students. Directed readings on current research work in 
ot Qmbinant DNA and the application of gene cloning in the understanding 
9 Selected clinical disorders. Review of selected topics in molecular biology; 


ne concepts and possible application of cloned genes in clinical situations. 
503 Fall and spring) 
Readings in Immunology (3) Goldstein 


igned readings in immunochemistry, immunobiology, tumor immunolo- 
Span basic and clinical cellular immunology. May be repeated for credit. 
ng) 
Summer Remedial: Biochemistry (8) 


Ch: 
Wg Health and Development 


eti 
Aet iran; L.P. Scott 
( Ouse airmen: F.C. Green (Child Health Advocacy), D.W. Delaney 
b; Greenbe taff and Medical Care), A. Einhorn (Pediatric Medicine), L.W. 
‘rectorg rg (Student Affairs), J.G. Randolph (Surgical Division) 
8), FC ‘visions: L.J. D'Angelo (Adolescent Medicine), R.M. Sly (Aller- 
Wa en (Ambulatory Medicine), R.S. Chandra (Anatomical Pathol- 
idgle A. McGill II (Anesthesiology), L.P. Scott (Cardiology), F.M. 
ML p (Cardiovascular Surgery), J.M. Hicks (Clinical Laboratories), 
eneral M. (Dermatology), W. Hung (Endocrinology), A.H. Einhorn 
- Rule dicine), S.L. Leikin (Hematology), G.B. Avery (Neonatology), 
( mid Nephrology), S.A. Shelburne, Jr. (Neurology), D. McCullough 
dic Sup- Sry), D.S. Friendly (Ophthalmology), D.W. McKay (Orthopae- 
tine), MY, K.M. Grundfast (Otolaryngology), G. Eng (Physical Medi- 
Meg eene Boyajian (Plastic Surgery), J.H. Egan (Psychiatry), WJ. 
(Urology) y (Radiology), J.G. Randolph (General Surgery), A.B. Belman 


3 Pedi . : 
Regnis tie Clerkship (10) Greenberg 


ed for medical students. Full-time, as part of resident team; ward 
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rounds, work in outpatient department and specialty clinics under r^ 


supervision; child phychiatry and child guidance, lectures, clinica Oion) 
ences, grand rounds. Children’s Hosp. (Annual, continuous 8-wee rota 


360 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Einb? 
Adolescent Unit (5) 

4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. d 

361 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Binh? l 

Infectious Diseases (5) | 

4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. | 

Einb | 


362 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: 
os? 


General Medicine (5) 4B 

Children aged 2 months-3 years. 4-week elective periods. Children $ F 
363 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Binh 

General Pediatrics (5) s Ho? 


Children aged 3 years—12 years. 4-week elective periods. Children "2 


365 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Van Br | 
General Pediatrics (5) y e | 
Ward and ambulatory services. Lectures, conferences, rounds, 4-wee 
tive periods. Holy Cross Hosp. patt! 


366 Mental Retardation (arr.) ther? 
Review of etiologic factors, clinical manifestations, seizures, disorders e aot 
peutic and preventive aspects, sociological problems, and restore in in? 
rehabilitative approaches to chronic disease/disorder. Participati or H 
medical care delivery program and three educational progra 
retarded. Hosp. for Sick Children. 


367 Outpatient Pediatrics (5) 
Elective in pediatrics as part of a resident team o 
Children’s Hosp. 


373 Pediatric Urology (arr.) 
Participation in clinical approaches on an inpatient and out 
Assessment, diagnostic evaluation, and participation in surgic& 
week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 

374 Pediatric Orthopaedic Surgery (5) 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 

375 Pediatric Surgery (arr.) 
Participation in closely supervised surgical service for 1 a 
including newborn surgery and surgery for trauma and neop 


dren’s Hosp. Gel? 


: ^ Y m 
376 Pediatric Neurology (5) nt of child, 
Active participation in inpatient and outpatient manageme agn 


" h 
he gamut oer 


with a variety of neurologic disorders. Experience in t * 
] round» 


procedures. Participation in regularly scheduled clinica 
and seminars is encouraged. Children's Hosp. 


378 Genetics (5) jc © 
Principles of basic human genetics with emphasis on the an to wor 
chromosomal aberrations, and genetic counseling. Opportun yeok e 
the genetic laboratory and to learn chromosomal techniques. 
periods. Children's Hosp. 

379 Pediatric Intensive Care (arr.) Holbrook, Fields, Po 
Clinical and didactic material on the pathophysiology an Care 
threatening illnesses, conditions, or injuries in childhood. 
vised patient responsibility. Children's Hosp. 
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380 Development Disabilities (arr.) Battle 
q eoretical issues of development, clinical appraisal, and intervention strat- 
egies for disability in vision, audition, motor functions, cognition, language, 
eeling, and affective development. Following an intensive review of normal 
evelopment in all areas Weekly reading assignments, written projects, and 
tutorial discussion sessions Hosp. for Sick Children 


381 Pediatric Allergy and Immunology (5) Sly, Josephs 
ntroduction to pediatric allergy and clinical immunology; clinics and wards 
Some experience in experimental techniques, pulmonary function testing, 
and objective methods of clinical evaluation. Children’s Hosp. 


382 Pediatric Radiology (arr. McSweeney and Staff 

articipation in conferences and observation in the department; convention- 

al and newer nonconventional body imaging techniques are stressed in 

Problem solving in pediatric medicine. Children’s Hosp. 

Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) Fink, Murphy 

ntroduction to SIDS and sleep APNEA program, pulmonary function 

testing, and fiberoptic bronschoscopy. Detailed diagnostic and therapeutic 

Procedures, including pulmonary and nutritional manifestations and compli- 

Cations in cystic fibrosis patients, from newborns to those in their third 

ecade, Medical, surgical, psychological, and social problems of cystic fibrosis 

Patients and their families. Children's Hosp. 

386 Pediatric Hematology/Oncology (5) Dinndorf and Staff 
Clinica] course on the diagnosis and management of children with hemato- 
9gic and oncologic diseases. Laboratory experiences, including examination 
of Peripheral blood smears and bone marrow aspirates and interpretation of 


aboratory tests used in the diagnosis and management of these patients. 4- 
Week elective periods. Children's Hosp 


387 The Chronically Ill Child and Family Battle 
n the Community (arr.) 
Emphasis on care provided children with chronic illnesses (both long-term 
Problems and family aspects) in the hospital and in the community. Introduc- 
lion to the health team concept and preparation to serve as members, leaders, 
"nd consultants on an interdisciplinary health care team. Contact with 
nurses, allied health professionals, and other team members. Focus on the 
losocia] aspects of care. Emphasis on improving the function of children 
With chronic illness rather than on specific diseases. Hosp. for Sick Children. 


383 


8 Newborn Medicine (arr.) Avery and Staff 
servation and participation in the intensive care of infants. 4-week 

" elective periods. Children's Hosp 
: pediatrie Cardiology (5) Scott and Staff 


of ysical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, interpretation 
* electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac catheterizations. 4- 
399, 95 *ek elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 
3 * 
Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) i ; 
epartment makes arrangements for students to spend elective periods 


t other Institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Arnold Einhorn. 


peram must be approved by the Department, the student's advisor, and the 
an’s Office A 
396 ‘ 
proach to Care of Child with Battle 
n ica i ` iti = (s 
Multig Pping Conditions (arr.) 


evel isciplinary approach to care of children with multiple handicaps, 
tes opmental delay, and/or chronic illness, in clinical assessments, pod 
child f" and interdisciplinary conferences. Reaction and behavior of the 
Proj. family, and staff are explored. Weekly reading assignment, written 

ects, and tutorial discussion sessions. Hosp. for Sick Children. 


te A A 
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397 Pediatric Nephrology (arr.) Bock and * 
Emphasis on clinical pediatric nephrology of inpatients and outpati” ie 
Opportunities for evaluation of new referrals for renal problems an ant 

management of known renal disease in children in both inpater ogi 

gn 


outpatient settings. Research opportunities are available in immu? 


causes of renal disease, complement abnormalities, vitamin D meta? y, 
1 menta 
acid base physiology, and renal physiology, but clinical aspects 


program are stressed. Children's Hosp 


399 Ambulatory Adolescent Medicine (5) Silber and p 
Outpatient clinic experience in diagnosis and managemen 
problems, under supervision of senior staff and fellows. Parti 
consultative clinics, multidisciplinary interviewing conferences, "afr 
teaching conferences, Adolescent Grand Rounds, and twice-weeK!Y 7. ay 
ences with director of outpatient management and department chai 


Children's Hosp à gil 
400 Pediatric Laboratory Medicine (arr.) Hicks a dis 
Laboratory studies of infants and children correlated with clinica" «y 


In-depth review of laboratory diagnostic studies. 4-week elective 


Children's Hosp d 
401 Pediatric Otolaryngology (5) Grundfast a" mo 
Otoscopic examination of infants and children; management 9 ige. chil 
middle-ear disorders; evaluation of stridor and airway compromi 
dren’s Hosp. 
4 $ è one s n 
403 Pediatric Rehabilitation (arr.) Koch Pie 
Exposure to acute and chronic disabling disorders in infants an ment A 
The student is expected to learn normal neuromuscular devel ure 
physical examination, with emphasis on posture and movement. rehab” 
electrodiagnostic techniques and the use of non-M.D. therapists "uding U^ 
tation. Observation of pathologic states referred for treatment, inc 
prescription of braces and adaptive equipment. Children's Hosp, ee 


404 Being an Effective Teacher (3) rer 
Theory of problem solving, learning of preference styles, and in ir or 


skills and the way in which they affect teaching. Students asses? and vie 
teaching and learning styles, are assigned independent re 


videotapes to assess teaching effectiveness. Children's Hosp. pe 

ss - t 

405 Sports Medicine for Children (5) to diog” 
Orthopaedic sports medicine in children. Outpatient exposure tme” 


reat? is 
and treatment methods. Operating room exposure to surgica medici 
Exposure to pediatric orthopaedics. Clinical research in Spo 


available. Children's Hosp. 


Computer Medicine agen 


Chairman: W.S. Yamamoto poe 


101 Practical Computing for New Health Practitioners (3) amili 
For students majoring in radiologic science and administration. 
tion with computer systems, basic terminology, applications p 
and I/O equipment. yam? pt 
201 Theory of Medicine (1) ; 
Inquiry into the theoretical constructs implicit in t he nat 
with emphasis on decision theory. Other topics include t * ical rens? 
and organization of medical knowledge, with a focus on stati 


Dermatology 95 


252 Introduction to Interactive Computing (1) Orthner 
Introduction to the Massachusetts General Hospital Medical Utility Pro- 
ramming System (MUMPS) programming environment and data base 
Management system, which allows nonprogrammers to design, establish, 
and operate interactive data bases that are useful for many research projects. 

253 Medical Computing (1) Yamamoto 

Spects of computer use, including preparation and execution of programs 

that involve clinical or research applications, such as ECG analysis, pulmo- 

hary function calculation, medical file management, mathematical model- 
ing, data processing, and managerial computing 


Medical Computing (arr.) Yamamoto, Orthner 

Spects of computer use, including preparation and execution of programs 
that involve clinical or research applications such as ECG analysis, pulmo- 
nary function calculation, medical file management, mathematical model- 
Ing, data processing, and managerial computing. In most cases the instructor 
tutors a student in computation applied to a medical topic. The course 
Consists of classroom or laboratory instruction only if two or more students 
enroll. Students interested in MUMPS are instructed in a separate section. 


. Automated Medical Measurement Systems (5) Yamamoto 
“dents work under supervision in a multiphasic screening clinic and 
Participate in the process of new implementations and in evaluation of the 
System. Seminar discussions related to clinical practice, preventive medicine, 

399 and Occupational medicine. 4-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg 


-—91 p TX z y 
l Extramural Computer Medicine Elective (arr.) i 
e department sponsors fourth-year students spending one or more elective 


Periods at other institutions Programs must have the prior approval of the 
partment staff 


Mathematical Models and Decision Theory (3) Yamamoto 
ystematic review of mathematical and computational approaches to medi- 
cal decision analysis and representations of biomedical information. The 
models wil] deal with physiological systems in heuristic and decision algo- 
rithms and with formulation of medical information for automated diagnosis 
and Prognosis. Students should have some interest or experience in probabili- 
ty and differential equations and will be expected to complete a project 
olving computers. Warwick Bldg. 


353 


502 


iny 


| 
N * ML Elgar | 
980 | 
c ,rmatology Clinic (5) Elgart and Staff | EB 
Onfe : 1 
wid: rences, lectures, and attendance at dermatology clinic where patients | | 
C0 Wide variety of dermatoses are seen Diagnosis and treatment of 
on Skin disorders, dermatologic surgical procedures, technique for 
8 3 ng liquid nitrogen, culture and identification of fungi, microscopic diagno- | 
381 D s common cutaneous diseases. 4-week elective periods. Med. Fac. Assoc 
San tology Clinic (5) Mitchell | 
389 D me às Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Group Health | 
g, Mmatology Clinic (5) Rodman and Staff 
383 b * 88 Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Army Med. Ctr. | 
e : — " À 
San tology Clinic (arr.) McCarthy, Ruggles 


* as Derm 380 4-week elective periods. Andrews AFB Hosp 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
* i 
Gk — _ ig” 
385 Dermatology in General Medicine (arr.) a 
Intensive learning experience in dermatology. Outpatient clinic two vi 
ings a week. Daily rounds on the inpatient and consultation se v 
Consultations on all patients in hospital. One basic science conferen gi 


P jew * 
week. Minimum of three hours of Kodachrome dermatology rev ult 
sessions each week. Advanced reading in dermatology will be 8€ 


Supervision by chief resident. Washington Hosp. Center gie 
386 Private Office Practices (arr.) m 
Dr. Elgart will arrange with various private dermatologists for stu 
work in a private dermatology office. 
390-92 Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) elect" 
The department may arrange for students to spend one or more e d 


periods at other institutions. Interested students should contact 


man of the department 


Emergency Medicine pe 


Acting Chairman: M.S. Smith 


10 Introduction to Prehospital Clinical Medicine (5) . the rol 
Explores, through lectures and laboratory simulation experiences (gyi 
and responsibilities of the emergency medical technician. ambula" ag 
A). Patient assessment, basic life support, hemorrhage contro» e 
splinting, and extrication techniques. Observation of emergency © ays 
ery in a local setting. Certification training in cardiopulmonary natio 
tion. Upon successful completion, the student is eligible to ta e 


registry EMT/A examination m 
i : 1 vis 212r E (4) : ¢he 
11 Anatomy and Physiology for Prehospital Clinicians ae of » 
Structure and function of selected anatomical parts and SY” o gU. 
human body. Emphasis on head, neck, and chest regions and a exal s 
te , 
respiratory, endocrine, and central nervous systems Postmort cy edi 
Might areas of particular relevance to the emergen™ f 
icia gt 
‘ : : < a: :22ang DE CO 
12 Anatomy and Physiology for Prehospital Clinicians = enitél 
Continuation of EMed 11. Emphasis on abdominal region an y 
musculoskeletal systems. Prerequisite: EMed 11 Sta 
p : ` ` A"aieians (D. ong 9 
50 Arrhythmia Recognition for Emergency Clinician® anit ECG P^, 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation of ba hasi? is 
H logra amem ith emp fol 
terns. Common errors in taking and reading ECGs, W and the 
identification of common normal and ibnormal wave patterns; © í 
of drugs and electrolyte imbalance upon ECG patterns gu 


é 3) inf 
1 Toxicology ' set! 


60 Topics in Emergency Pharmacology anc hospita! 5. if 
Overview of pharmacologic agents commonly ised in the pre ;encies Re idl 
merge ji 
to manage cardiac, respiratory, medical, and traumatic wp cati 
ted poiso™ 
of assessment and agement of cases invo ving selected pi g 
Ey ota? 
lrugs , 
> : "T. j peð 
61 Prehospital Advanced Life Support I (5) ician/p? ys” 
1 Lil 1 technicl 
Role and responsibilitie f the emergency medical tec x patho gi 
y JJ jue8, 
including medical history and physical assessment technique’ ologic "m 
a d x > ;n 
ogy, and management of shock, cardiac respiratory: rvices co dep? 
- "£f se , 
abdominal emergencies. Overview of emergency medica ency 


a - emer£ 7 
cation systems. Students are assigned to work in local 
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ment settings and ride with area paramedics. Laboratory sessions in patient 
assessment, advanced airway management, defibrillation, intravenous tech 
niques, and IM/SQ injections. Prerequisite: EMed 10; EMed 11, 12, and 50 or 
concurrent registration 

62 Pre 
Ssessment and management of emergencies (not covered in EMed 61) in 
Obstetrics, gynecology, trauma, pediatrics, adolescent medicine, and geriat 
rics, Prerequisite EMed 10, 11, 12, 50, 60, and 61 

64 Psyc 
Effective handling of patients, including those experiencing emotional crisis, 
the elderly, the physically impaired, and children. Includes specific crises, 
Such as child and spouse abuse, sexual assault, suicide, drug abuse, and 
eath and dying 


65 Pre 


Students rotate through a variety of clinical sites, including critical care 
Units, à poison control center, crisis management center, labor and delivery 
Suite, emergency department, and operating room. Satisfies the American 
eart Association's Advanced Life Support Provider's Course requirements 
i rerequisite: EMed 60, 61, and 62. EMed 64 is strongly recommended 

" Topics in Administrative Communication Skills (3) Staff 
"Ilective report writing, record keeping, oral presentation skills, and commu- 
lnication with physically impaired or non-Eng 


1-speaking patients 
115 


D d 
Emergency Medical Services Management Staff 
nformation Systems (3) 

Mtroduction to the use and application of microcomputers in emergency 


Medical services through presentation of basic programming concepts. In- 
Cludes 


mergency Medical Services and the Health Care Staff 
ndustry (3) 
© organization and management of emergency medical services systems in 
Q © United States Topics include service delivery methods, the relationship 
resp e Bency medical services to the overall health care system, the 
ears bility of the public and private sectors in the delivery of emergency 
» and the role of federal, state, and local authorities. 


mergency Medical Services Communication Staff 
ju stem Design 3) 
Toduction to communication network concepts in the emergency medical 


Service 
rh System, including communication systems design, dispatch proto- 
8, triz ` 
129 E » triage, and procedures for multiple casualty incidents 
“ducati - d "SE 
meational Planning and Assessment for Staff 
T ec rEency Medical Services Administrators I (3) 
Ç » d » ¢ m " ; 
is re and principles of learning and teaching processes, includ 
124 " *'opment of effective course objectives and lecture outlines 
Man: - s terns 
Re, gement of Emergency Medical Services Staff 
Pr Sources (3) 
ihcinlas .¢ 
Ute coh 8 of personnel management and basic human processes that contrib- 
utiliza the functioning of organizations; discussion of manpower training, 
12 ‘ation, resource allocation, vehicular design, and equipment purchase 


6... 
C linical U 
State-of-the. 
16 Cardiopul 


pdate in Emergency Medicine (3) Staff 
art management of typical and atypical clinical problems, such 
monary resuscitation, multiple trauma, head injury, infectious 


lSeag 
` es i 
» Poisoning, and overdose 


hospital Advanced Life Support II (5) Staff 


hosocial Emergencies (3) Staff 


hospital Clinical Practicum (4 Staff 


rt i ti i a Se i t 
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127 Prehospital Field Experience (2) $ 
Fieldwork in prehospital or emergency department service. Classroom ig 
cussion highlights appropriate clinical management techniques t 
selected case studies. gual 

131 Issues in Prehospital Emergency Medicine (3) ; cudi 
Current concepts and controversies in prehospital care delivery, ine ga 
use of medical protocols, role of the medical community in supervisi fi 
training, and prehospital certification and recertification criteria- es! 
and risks of performing advanced technical procedures, such as endo act” 
intubation, chest decompression, cricotracheotomy, and central line P 
ment in the field setting uf 


133 Educational Planning and Assessment for Emergency 
Medical Services Administrators II (3) ang Bo 
Development of effective presentation styles as well as test writing inf 
performance-evaluation techniques, through presenting lectures, P 
examinations, and evaluating test results. Prerequisite: EMed 122. ots! 


134 Mental Health and the Emergency Clinician (3) l includ? 
The impact of stress and burnout on emergency medical personne” "Td 
recognition, causes, and effects of stress symptoms as well as 8 
stress counseling techniques. (3 ots! 


136 Financial Management in Emergency Medical Services ) pss 
The fundamentals of budgeting and financial management, with yx gi 
on budget development, financial resource allocation, manage™ 
block grant procurement. Prerequisite: Acct 51, Stat 51. 

140 Emergency Medical Services Systems Analysis (3) , meri 
Basic principles and methods of planning and evaluation n > n" 
medical services. Various analytical models are used to examine gio? 


ly recognized components of an emergency medical services system pact o 
for evaluating prehospital care services and determining their 
patient outcomes. Prerequisite: HSA 170 pe Atle) 
150 Disaster and Multiple Casualty Planning (2) 
Management of multiple casualty incidents in prehospit 
environments, including development of mass casualty T 
principles of triage, medical evaluation procedures, commul 
cols, and the role of the command physician guf 


P ; 
160 Medicolegal Aspects of Emergency Medical Services (Det 
Examination of a variety of medicolegal issues in the delivery 9 ce; p^ 
medical services, including abandonment, malpractice, negligen o mati, 
consent, the Freedom of Information and Privacy Acts, the = ervice?. ^, 
law, protocol deviation, record keeping, patient refusal of 8 i 
medical control. Emergency medicine legislation and recent coU $ 
170 Practicum: Prehospital Clinical Medicine (3) ber of? oi 
Fieldwork in prehospital emergency care service a8 4 mem el Psi 
department rescue squad or private ambulance company ht tine 
reviews include discussion of patient problems and highhé 
lessons in clinical management 8 f) 
180 Emergency Medical Services Incident Command 3 ency weir 
The principles of incident command as they pertain emerg gu" 


„unit OPY up 
services incidents, including size up, single- and m fer of av 


al and pla | 
sponse grot” | 
nica 


integration with other health care and federal agenc! xperi neces. f 
ity, mutual aid, and regional response plans. Simulation € os 

231 Fete’ : - : jew 
181 Extrication and Rescue Techniques (4) veh! and 


P - njured- Y" 
Techniques used in gaining access to and evacuating the k A) nergencit* 
accident extrication, highrise and water rescue, electrica 

use of ropes. 
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m Public Education and Media Relations for Staff 
Emergency Medical Services Personnel (3) 
e role of the media in relation to emergency medical services explored 
through classroom discussion with media representatives; advantages and 
lsadvantages of media coverage; methodologies for public education about 
: emergency medical services. 
183 Medical Control (3) De Atley 
he role and responsibilities of the control hospital and the command 
Physician. Methods of evaluating medical protocols, personal performance, 
1 and impact on health care 
- Emergency Medical Services Response to De Atley 
Hazardous Materials Incidents (3) 
azardous materials and their risks for emergency medical services and for 
the community: identification of hazardous materials and related problems, 
Precautions to be used when approaching the contaminated patient, and 
" Patient management following exposure to selected hazards 
2 Emergency Medical Services Research Staff 
Jesign and Presentation (3) 
~ompares basic principles and methods used in emergency medical services 
research. Data collection, analytical (including quantitative) methods, and 
reporting techniques. A research project is required. Prerequisite: EMed 118 
? Seminar: Advanced Topics in Emergency Staff 
edical Services Administration (2) 
anageria] issues, such as labor relations, unions, and collective bargaining; 
Contract negotiations; medical and community relations, personnel develop- 
Ment, and motivation techniques 
Independent Study (3) Staff 
n individual research project in an area relevant to emergency medicine 
200 E Seniors with permission of program faculty 
p ergency Medical Services Administrative De Atley 
nternship (12) 
© student is assigned to a local emergency medical service agency as an 
a Ministrative intern to assist in the administration of its health care 
every Program; an opportunity to evaluate ongoing health care service 


Clivery a à ne 
ne IN and to devise protocols and regulations consistent with service 
eds. 


199 


201 e 
01 Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation Practicum (0) De Atley, Shesser 
a ined to teach the mechanical skills providing basic life support. Upon 
ssful completion of this course, student receives certification from the 
ee Kan Heart Association in Basic Life Support. The course complements 
230 E ive skills learned in EMed 230 
;mérgency Medicine I (2) Kline, De Atley 
"d course for first-year medical students. Didactic presentations by 
pe pede on general principles in the prehospital care and handling of 
8 of accident and illness. Emphasis on prehospital management of 


o; emergencies. Patient assessment, cardiopulmonary resuscitation, 
a (€ and splinting, lifts and carries, intravenous therapy piper 
rescues administration. Opportunities to practice psychomotor skills an 
23) E echniques during regularly scheduled practicum sessions. (Spring 
Ej Eeney Medicine II (1) — Chen, De Atley 
Proficie, continuation of EMed 230. The student is expected to develop 
nities EM equivalent to that of an emergency medical technician Opportu- 
basic Jii Spend time in the University Emergency Room and ride on either a 


Instr "Ie support ambulance or a mobile intensive care unit with the 
"ctor. After successful completion of Emergency Medicine I and II, the 


> 
DNE 


100 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
, th 

= -ate DY 
student is awarded an Emergency Medical Technician certificate b 
University g 

302 Emergency Medicine (3) Shesser and pit 
Required for senior students. Rotating clinical shifts in the emergency jon? 
the George Washington University Medical Center under the superv "d 
the faculty and residents of the Department of Emergency Medicine | i, 
will be a video-taped series of lectures, daily student conferences 


required reading syllabus pro” 
310 Emergency Medicine at Washington Rosenthal, 

Hospital Center (5) mp 

A four-week elective in emergency medicine in the urban ou. 


hospital setting. Participation in relevant conferences at Washingt grid 
tal Center and the weekly Emergency Medicine Grand Roun 
Prerequisite: EMed 302. gw 
311 Emergency Medicine at Holy Cross Chen, 
Hospital (arr.) m 
x A m 
A four-week elective in emergency medicine in the suburban w "A 
hospital setting. Participation in relevant conferences at Holy Cro ed 9" 
weekly Emergency Medicine Grand Rounds series. Prerequisite: pi? 
312 Emergency Medicine Elective at George Washington (S ne! 
A four-week elective for the student interested in Emergency ^" ybi 
career. The student will be assigned a faculty preceptor an wr quis 
clinical experience with a research or administrative project. 
EMed 302 ges” 
320 Comparative Emergency Medical Services ‘ 
Systems (3) “ir g colos 
Time will be divided between EMS systems in the District Y d 
Montgomery County, and Fairfax County. The student W! jist. A 9" 
prehospital advanced life support providers. Required reading 
written report on a prehospital care topic is required. f 
330 Clinical Toxicology (5) 
Under supervision, students work in the National Cap nsw ing 
Center located at Georgetown University Hospital. Students gu 


: ing i 
phone calls from the public and medical community requesting 


There will also be a series of seminar-style conferences. posent 
x . . ^ Ju" () 
340 Research Elective in Emergency Medicine (5)  . of pment” 
Participation in ongoing research activities of the Division 5 
| Medicine. wal 
| si? 


350 Wound Management (arr.) 1 t , 
Wound care, including preparation, cleansing, debrideme" n rvis 
repair, dressings, splints and after-care instruction, under the 
Emergency Department staff Shes 

390-93 Extramural Emergency Medicine (arr.) tive peri 
The department will allow selected students to spend elec 
other institutions 


Health Care Sciences EN o 


Chairman: J.E. Ott wn ob 
pel 


Tw - , person 
Courses numbered from 10 through 96 are limited to military Pe 
campus health sciences programs. 


gal 


10 Anat y and Physiology (3) d 
Anatomy an ysiology (|. ology: 


Study of the human body; esteology, arthrology, my 
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immunology; circulatory, respiratory, digestive, endocrine, excretory, ner- 
Vous, and reproductive systems. 


11 Applied Anatomy and Physiology (4) Staff 
Application of anatomical and physiological principles. Control of hemor- 
rhage, methods of resuscitation, management of shock, relief of pain; 
Physical examination, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, respiratory 
Conditions, childbirth 


12 Mathematics for Health Providers (2) Staff 

Tovides a basis for understanding the equations used to calculate the effect 

of undersea pressure on the human body and the information necessary to 

aPply these calculations to appropriate therapy, such as drug dosage and 
other modes of treatment. 


15 Pharmacology and Toxicology (arr.) Staff 

edicinal substances used in treating people: pharmaceutical mathematics, 

terminology, preparations, compounding, physiological action and potential 
toxic reactions of certain drugs, legal aspects of drug regulations. 


16 Clinical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures (3) Staff 
ratory procedures used in basic health maintenance. Use of microscope, 
Complete blood count, acid-fast stain, urinalysis, blood sedimentation rate, 
card test, coagulation and bleeding time, blood grouping, blood typing. 
20 Radiation Biology (2) Staff 
Effects of ionizing radiation on various cells, tissues, organs, and the human 
ody as an integrated unit. Organic and inorganic molecules; the human 
immune system; possible genetic effects and long- and short-term effects of 
radiation. History and use of radiation therapy, including therapy modal- 
ities, classification of neoplasms, types of therapy units, and treatments. 


21 Health Physics (4) Staff 

oncepts of radioactivity, including beta decay, isometric transmissions, 

: €ctron capture, internal transition, alpha decay, the auger effect, isotopic 

aalf-life, Secular and transient equilibrium, artificial transmutations, nucle- 
reactions, and counting of statistics. 


22 
&ntroduction to Epidemiology (1) Staff 


Udy of common communicable diseases, immunologic factors, and proce- 
ures, Contact interviewing and reporting of the communicable diseases. 


" Management of Medical and Surgical Emergencies (7) Staff 
m techniques used in treating effects of life-threatening situations 
‘ical procedures taught include cardiopulmonary resuscitation, hemor- 
age control, minor surgical procedures, and venous cutdowns. Dealing with 

€ overdose and treatment of acute medical problems. 


26 : ^ 
Medical Diagnosis and Treatment (11) .. Staff 
i troduction to the recognition of clinical disease states and determining the 
agnostic techniques best equipped to provide relevant data in a cost- 


- ective manner; emphasis on advanced technology. Review of therapeutic 
5 PProaches, 
47 : 

A chniques in Cardiac Resuscitation (2) Staff 


and part course, designed to teach basic cardiac life-support techniques 
Skills needed in basic life-support instruction training. 
66 Ra, 
Ba, 


diologic Fundamentals and Radiation Health (6) — Staff 
om Concepts used in diagnosis of disease using radiologic equipment. 
for — used positions, degrees of X-ray penetration, protective measures 
vga lents and technologists. Safety techniques; acceptable units of radia- 
fn, posure. Review of N.R.C. regulations, accountability, records, receipt 
“terials and storage. 


102 
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67 Disaster Sanitation (3) ^ 
Survey of nuclear, biological, and chemical hazards; emphasis on detec | 
personnel protection, and related functions. g 

68 Environmental Sanitation (1) eal? 
Study of certain environmental factors that contribute to human } 
Food, water, living and working spaces, economics, and pest control. ois! 

75 Dental Fundamentals (2) onti 
Includes screening dental records, providing oral examinations, iden oo 
radiographs, administering anesthesia, and providing dental, end 
and periodontal treatment. asl 

83 Alcohol and Drug Abuse (2) na] iss 
Includes types and magnitude of substance abuse, ethical and medica 
impact on the family, and treatment. ota! 

87 Surface Radiation Health (3) » 
Provides background data on sources of radiation and radiation serY! 
programs available in the Navy sul ! 

90 Occupational/Environmental Health (5) gust” | 
Basic concepts of environmental hazards, such as chemical and in% y | 
exposure, and how to prevent and treat exposure to toxic substances. 
evaluations of safety hazards and unsafe practices in the workplace. asl 

92 Medical Material Management (4) i proce 
Material management in the medical facility. Budget and budgeting tio | 
expense operating budget, purchasing, material receipt and in n 
inventory of equipment and supplies, controlled medicinals, Sí0€ md 
cards, surveys and adjustments, classes of plant property, property | 
ability, storage requirements. 

93 Health Systems Administration I (arr.) EU pel 
Health systems organization. General office procedures, basic typ disp 
ods, standard subject identification codes, filing procedures, reco als. 
security of patient information, correspondence, procedural manu taf 


94 Health Systems Administration II (4) pee aid 
Planning office systems, procedures, environment, and locatio" gjati 
control, work measurement methods, authority and organization® 
ships, principles of office organization, employee supervision- 

95 Records Management (6) perso” 
Public health records management. Classification of personne " 
records, promotions, educational services, career developmen tical s | 
orientation, medical care eligibility, patient data systems, statis 
sis. gol 

96 Clinical Experience (10) a. tically 1 
Supervised experience and research. Application of didactic?” 
principles to the practical situation. 

100 Clinical Medicine Review (5) t the requ) 
For physician assistant students who have failed to mee the en 
minimum cumulative QPI average in the core curriculum PY tion 0? j 
clinical year. Students may petition to take this additional pe indi) 
time-only basis; the rotation will be specifically tailored to ™ 
student needs, if permission is granted. 


101 Environmental Biostatistics (3) 
Statistical reasoning, collection of data, rates, incid 
Generalization of observations and use of measurement data 
students. 


102 Food and Water Sanitation (3) j treatme” 
General characteristics of urban and rural water systems: 


vail! 
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distribution, public bathing place sanitation, design and function of water 
treatment facilities. Dairy products and food sanitation: processing, storing, 
and distributing food; supervision and training of food industry personnel. 


Academic Curriculum Tutorial (arr.) Staff 
or physician assistant students who have failed to meet the requirement of 
Satisfactory performance in one or more subject areas in the first-year 
curriculum. Students must petition to take this course on a one-time basis 
only; the course will be specifically tailored to meet individual student needs 
1 Ut permission is granted. 
09 Human Behavior I (2) Stein 
*pares student to enter clinical work with a practical knowledge of 
Psychiatry Mental status examination as a tool of clinical assessment. 
evelopment of a basic approach to understanding and working with 
Psychiatric patients. (Fall) 


Preventive Health and Epidemiology Cawley 

for Physician Assistants (2) 

9cuses on psychosocial issues that will affect the student as a physician 

assistant. including abortion, depression, patient education, suicide, stress, 

and crisis intervention. Reviews such issues as certification, professional 

Practice, legislation, reimbursement, and malpractice. Prerequisite: HCS 

(Spring) 

l à 

» Medical Terminology (0) Stein 
Utotutorial completed before entering program. Terminology and vocabu- 
ary basic to all areas of medical science, hospital service, and allied health 


103 


Lig Specialties. 
m Physician Assistant Role Cawley 
> Modern Health Care (2) 
accllitates student's development in the role of physician assistant. Encour- 


“Bes development of communication skills necessary to enhance the human- 


ie Practice of medicine 
lochemistry for Allied Health Sciences (2) Staff 
11 E 88 Bioc 111. For off-campus students. 
(gut biology for New Health Practitioners (2) Staff 


For at Micr 128) 
progre “campus students. Lecture course for students in Allied Health 
Stud am, Basic concepts of microbiology and principles of microbial defense. 
129 P y of microorganisms of medical importance. 
Ublic Health Microbiology (3) 
eral applied concepts of microbiology, fundamental immunologic con- 
be 4 general principles of virology, development of a surveillance protocol 
125 ) ?Socomial infection. For off-campus students. 
Inter eStations of Disease (5) Johnson, Stein 
Sciplinary course that presents the theory of medicine using an organ 
ier approach. Presents clinical findings and pathophysiology for a wide 
um of diseases. Medical and surgical subspecialties present state-of- 


“Sey, 
Site: A information on the diagnosis and management of diseases. Prerequi- 
instru aa 115; Phyl 111. Open to graduate students with permission of 

126 CI ctor 

lini à 1 
E Nical Approach to Diagnosis (arr.) Staff 
“Quips the 


Symptoms student with the basic skills necessary to recognize clinical 
"or off. Sed and signs needed to arrive at an informed provisional diagnosis. 

127 0 in; campus students. 
Provide. Medicine I (arr.) Staff 
isease . the student with an introduction to the recognition of the clinical 
State. An intradisciplinary format allows the student to integrate 
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" á or ® 
learning through the use of acquired knowledge in the basic sciences. P 
campus students ai 
128 Clinical Medicine II (arr.) nol 
Continuation of Clinical Medicine I with emphasis on advanced tech’ 
used in diagnosis and complete review of the therapeutic approach. 


site: HCS 127. For off-campus students gu 
131 Human Behavior II (2) 

Continuation of HCS 109. Prerequisite: HCS 109 (Spring) otal 
133 Introduction to Clinical Assessment (arr.) it H 

Clinical interviewing and physical examination. Designed to perm ot 

student to achieve a beginner’s level of clinical competence. For off-c 


students vl 
134 Clinical Assessment (arr.) » 
Provides the student with the necessary information and opportun ig 
refine and practice skills in patient interviewing and physical exam gd 
Provides the student with the abilities necessary to integrate data nolo! 
from the newer and more sophisticated modes of diagnostic tech 


(Fall) otal 
Nuclear Submarine Radiation Health (17) ic theo” 
Students learn to apply principles of applied mathematics, an iati 
nuclear weapons management, radiation health administration, a nuc 
biology, and health physics in the fulfillment of their duties aboar 
submarine. aul 


13 


or 


136 Nuclear Submarine Medicine (7) cond 
Students learn how to perform routine administrative function? ap?! 
routine medical tests, handle medical and surgical emergency rin" 
preventive medicine concepts, conduct training programs, and 8pP^ 
ples of atmospheric control in a nuclear submarine setting. 


po! 

137 Issues in Health Care (1) 1 t intet 
Focuses on the interface between the individual practitioner-patien on A 
tion and the various forces of society that have a major imp igi 
practitioner and the patient. The contribution of law, ethics, econ? 
government to the health care system will be introduced in le¢ puden 


panel discussions and illustrated with case reports. For off-campus val 
140 Clinical-Pathological Correlation (2) v guod 
Introduction to medical problem solving via case presentati". an, 
learns to correlate pathophysiology with symptom manifestation. rat 
emphasizes interpretation of historical and physical findings, £ 
data, and radiographic studies pertinent to the disease under disc de 


; r : in jth 
examines the rationale for particular drug therapies, including pts V 
standing of side-effects and dosage selection. Open to graduate 
permission of instructor. Jo” 


142 Nurse Practitioner Seminar I (3) fthe?" s 
: lopment 0! © foc” 

Role resocialization and current issues influencing develop sa r 
practitioner role. History-taking and communication skills # Jobo” 


143 Nurse Practitioner Seminar II (2) 


Continuation of HCS 142. John 
144 Nurse Practitioner Seminar III (3) 9 
Continuation of HCS 142 and 143. Ste? 
velo?” 


145 Topics in Pediatrics (1) wt 
Lecture series on pediatrics in the primary care setting: grO bdomin 
ment, child safety, common respiratory infections, asthma, 8 

ders, and other topics 
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146 Topics in Emergency Medicine for Physician Assistants (1) Staff 
Students learn the principles of recognizing, evaluating, and treating the 
Patient with an urgent or emergent problem. Review of signs and symptoms, 
accompanying physical findings, and methods for diagnosis and treatment of 
à Spectrum of emergent illnesses. The laboratory portion of the course 
Prepares students for the clinical skills or procedures they will perform in 
their clinical year, including suturing, gowning and gloving, CPR and ACLS 

i Certification, cast application, intubation, and catheterization 

147 Introduction to Radiology (1 Stein 
"mphasizes principles and language of radiologic imaging, as well as 
radiologic anatomy. Students begin to develop a systematic approach to I 
radiology and an ability to distinguish normal from abnormal radiological 

ndings ; 

148 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) Stein 

Undamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation of basic ECG pat- 

“rns are stressed. Common errors in taking and reading ECGs are exam- 

ined. The identification of common normal and abnormal wave patterns is 
emphasized by reviewing ECGs taken by the students and others. Informa- 
tion about the effects of drugs and electrolyte imbalance on ECG patterns. 


153 C. q.s : 
3 Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 
ured rotation for nurse practitioner students. Management of gynecolog- 
ical problems in ambulatory setting 


4 Clin; VEIS i ^à 
Clinica] Geriatrics (arr.) Staff 
l quired rotation for nurse practitioner students. With guidance and approv- 

a of advisor, students develop individual study and learning objectives. 


157 p... i : 
7 Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 


IX-Week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. All aspects of 
^ Patient management in ambulatory setting. 
(ardiothoracie Medicine Elective Staff 
r 


Bloc  ħysician Assistants (4) 

stud ive four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. The 
ent will be exposed to patient care problems commonly seen in this 
lalty area and will learn to recognize, collect, and integrate information 


0 i " 
159 n patients under the supervision of the preceptor. 


e | 
py matology Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Staff 
a four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. The 
Spe *nt will be exposed to patient care problems commonly seen in this | 
^ ety area and will learn to recognize, collect, and integrate information 
en 


ts under the supervision of the preceptor 
ledica] 


Six. Inpatient (5) Alexander 
ing, ek rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, and 

nu information regarding the medical problems of a patient who has | 
the na mitted to the hospital. The student is part of a medical team under ae 
On a Pervision of the medical resident or attending physician. Students are 


and regular call status Attendance is required at all work rounds, lectures, | | 
Conferences. 


sical Outpatient (5) Alexander 
integrat rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, wr 
in the . * information regarding the various medical problems encounters 
Utpaties atory setting. Takes place in a primary care setting such as an 
: nt clinic, an HMO, or a community health center. Emphasis on 
lagnosis, patient management, and preventive medicine 


nts function as part of the health care team under a physician's | 
Pervision 


160 


163 
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165 Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) 
Rotation for nurse practitioner students, arranged with approval 
Aspects of specialty patient management in ambulatory setting. 


166 Surgical Inpatient (5) 

Six-week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collec, j 
integrate information relating to the admitted surgical patient. n 
experience in the pre- and post-operative management of the -—1 
patient. Students assist during operative and ward procedures an 

as part of the surgical team under a physician's supervision. gual 

167 Surgical and Emergency Medicine (arr.) » 
Same as HCS 178 except that length of course is variable. For off 
students 

169 Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 

Six-week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, | 
integrate information regarding the obstetrical and gynecolog! 
Exposure to outpatient gynecological problems and inpatient altb 9 
practice. Students act as part of the obstetrical/gynecological he 

team under a physician's supervision. gl l 

170 Obstetrics and Gynecology: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) - gi jy 
Two-week elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. With "md 
and approval of advisor, students develop individual study an 
objectives. 

171 Pediatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) 

Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. Ambulatory 
practice. 

172 Pediatric Outpatient (5) i 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, 
integrate information about the medical problems of the pediatric tion 0. 
Takes place in a pediatric ambulatory setting under the dire y p, 
pediatrician. Normal growth and development, pediatric history ^. ge! 
cal examination, and management of common pediatric illnesses 
the selected topics. ‘ 

174 Primary Care (5) i aspe d 
Required rotation for off-campus allied health students. Al x. 
primary care medicine. Hospital rounds with attending physici gol 


. ` : tê 
175 Primary Care Preceptorship (arr.) "T glos | 


Eight-week experience in which the student performs much rim 4 
physician assistant in a primary care setting. Appropriate PA emer" 
areas include pediatrics, internal medicine, family practice, 

medicine 


176 Emergency Medicine Elective 
for Physician Assistants (4) 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty 
student will be exposed to patient care problems common Y inform? 
specialty area and will learn to recognize, collect, and integra 
on patients under the supervision of the preceptor. 


177 General Medicine Elective 
for Physician Assistants (4) 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with facult v 
student will be exposed to patient care problems comin te in 
specialty area and will learn to recognize, collect, and inte 
on patients under the supervision of the preceptor. 


178 Emergency Medicine (5) 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to reco 


gnize, 
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integrate information about the emergency patient. Takes place in an 
emergency room department in which the student is exposed to the variety of 
emergency situations through rotating shifts. The student performs as part 


of the emergency medical team under the supervision of an emergency room 
Physician. 


179 Emergency Medicine: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 
tation for nurse practitioner students. Medical and surgical emergency 
management problems 


180 Practicum in Environmental Health (arr.) Staff 
Upervised fieldwork. Food service, housing, water, sewage and solid waste, 


and infectious diseases Occupational health problems. Reports and confer- 
ences, 


181-89 Introduction to Environmental Science (3—3) Staff 

ater: general characteristics (urban and rural), treatment and distribution, 

Public bathing place sanitation, design and function of water treatment 

acilities, Recognition and control of environmental pollution. Treatment 

and disposal of human wastes. Food sanitation: processing, storage, and 

distribution. Effects of major pollutants on people. Radiological safety. For 
9ll-campus students 


183 Introduction to Industrial Hygiene (3) Staff 
©mical hazards: diseases caused by chemical exposure, toxic dust, metal 

umes and vapor, gases and organic compounds. Physical hazards: biological 
effects of low and high temperatures, radiation (electromagnetic, ultraviolet, 


lonizing), illumination, sound, pressure, and atmospheric pollution. For off- 
campus students. 


iM Public Health Organization and Administration (3) Staff 
Ublic health activities, organization, philosophy, background, and develop- 
Ment. Vital statistics, laboratory services, education, nursing, and social 
Services. Administrative considerations, including governmental aspects, 
isca] management, personnel factors, and public relations in public health 
ganizations, For off-campus students. 


185 Environmental Impact and the Law (3) .. Staff 
€ rationale for environmental impact statements from the viewpoint of the 
Nature and origins of the environmental crisis. Government agencies respon- 
sible for environmental impact statements, current statutes and regulations 
8 rtaining to the environment. For off-campus students. 


l * 
, Orthopedics Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Alexander 
lective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. The 
student Will be exposed to patient care problems commonly seen in this 
Pecia] 


ty area and will learn to recognize, collect, and integrate information 


187 9h patients under the supervision of the preceptor 
Radiology Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Alexander 
at *ctive four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. The 
student Will be exposed to patient care problems commonly seen in this 
on Cialty area and will learn to recognize, collect, and integrate information 
188 Patients under the supervision of the preceptor. 
Shock Trauma Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Alexander 
eve four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. The 
i Will be exposed to patient care problems commonly seen in this 
Spec 


lalty area and will learn to recognize, collect, and integrate information 


189 = Patients under the supervision of the preceptor. 
Alcohol Rehabilitation Unit (3) Staff 


“ychological and therapeutic approaches to care and rehabilitation of 
‘ents with alcohol-related disturbances. For off-campus students. 
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190 Dermatology (1) sy 
Clinical assessment of common dermatologic conditions found in the 8 
tory care setting. For off-campus students. auf 

191 Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat (3) "T 
Diagnostic and therapeutic approaches to determining the outco™® | 
disease of the eyes, ears, nose, and throat. For off-campus students: oí 


192 Orthopaedics (3) m 
Diagnosis and treatment of common orthopaedic problems foun 
primary care setting. For off-campus students. 


193 Clinical Aspects of Aging (2) 


etiology, pathophysiology, diagnostics, and management of select 
Health maintenance concepts. Issues concerning health policy an 
194 Practicum in Gerontology and Geriatric Care (arr.) ing ® | 
Supervised fieldwork with the elderly or in administration and plan" of 
the elderly. Offered in cooperation with other schools and departme? adu | 
University. For medical students and for undergraduate aní 
students in the social sciences and Health Services Administration. otal ! 
195 Ophthalmology (2) ror | 
Recognizing and managing common ophthalmologic problems; P ling rU | 
thorough ophthalmologic exams (excluding refraction); and prov! 
tine care of the eye. For off-campus students. pov?! 


| 
i 


f 


instructor. Undergraduate students only. (Fall and spring) 

197 Current Topics in Bioethics (1) signed 
Critical investigation of various problematic areas of bioethics. De we | 
presented by an all-campus faculty group that includes physicians 
economists, philosophers, and health care administrators. Alexi! 

198 Psychiatry (4) . collect 
Four-week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, dent is t | 
integrate information regarding the psychiatric patient. The stu real p 
of the therapeutic community and is exposed to the identification: 
and therapy of the psychiatric patient. $ A 

199 Independent Study (arr.) gyvi” 
Required rotation in which the student determines the area of stu objet" 
approval of the faculty. Students are expected to develop learn is 
in conjunction with their faculty advisors. Evaluation of the stu 
on completion of the learning objectives. 


201 Practicum in Geriatric Care (1) 
Clinical experience will include interviewing elderly 
ment), observation of medical history taking and physica! 
participation in a multidisciplinary case conference. (Fa 


om 
203 Death and Dying (1) . 4 include il 
Seminar, films, lectures, required readings. Possible — termina 
children, suicide and suicide survivors, hospice and care of © | 
i 
! 


< l " 
the right to die. Riegel" 


232 Studying a Study: Methods for Reading 
the Medical Literature (1) -acinles of analy es 
Required course for first-year medical students. Princip ticles: I" 
medical journal articles with application to actual clinical & 
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and seminars stress nonmathematical epidemiology and biostatistical princi- 
ples with multiple illustrations of errors that can occur in research articles. 


233 Epidemiology and Medical Decision Making (1) Riegelman 

“quired course for second-year medical students. Principles of epidemiology 

and of diagnostic testing will be presented. Rates of disease, assessment of 

risk and disease causation, and concepts of reproducibility, range of normal, 

Sensitivity, and specificity will be studied. Epidemiology will be approached 

using case studies. Medical decision making will include an introduction to 
làgnostic decision analysis 


301 Clerkship in Primary Care (8) Staff 
*quired for third-year medical students. Care of patients in ambulatory 
Setting. Includes participation in University's prepaid health plan (HMO), 
*mergency room, and office practice of general internists, general pediatri- 
Clans, and family practitioners. Emphasis on specialty skills that contribute 
to physician's capacity to care for common minor illnesses. Office practice of 
Orthopaedics, otolaryngology, dermatology, and ophthalmology. Participa- 
tion with District of Columbia Fire Department in responding to ambulance 
Calls. Lecture series provides foundation for office management of common 
illnesses in ambulatory setting. 6-week elective periods throughout the 
3 academic year. s 
50 Ambulatory Health Care (arr.) Pawlson 
search or clinical experience in primary medical care, including geriatric 
Medicine. Participation in project relating to health care delivery, including 
Medical audit, study of organization of health services, and problems of 
Underserved (especially elderly) populations. Clinical experience will be 
arranged Exchange with similar program in other institutions is possible, 
36 especially for those participating in model family practice units 
} Family Practice Preceptorship (arr.) Pawlson 
amily practice preceptorship in rural Garrett County, Md. Supervision is by 
Mho t cettified family practitioners in the Garrett County Medical Center 
* physicians are affiliated with the University of Maryland Family 
362 Tactice Program, of which this site is a part 
Rural Family Practice Preceptorship (arr.) Pawlson 
amily health care in a small coal mining town in central West Virginia. The 
tient ville Hospital Family Practice Center includes facilities for outpa- 
ce b inpatient, and emergency services. Supervision is by three board- 
3 ertified family practitioners. 4-week elective periods 
Geriatric Medicine (arr.) Pawlson and Staff 
‘ical experience at a congregate housing facility, outpatient practice, 
°spital home visits, and a long-term facility; opportunity to supplement 


369 ene with activity at senior centers and day care facilities. 
i in Health Care (1) Povar 
Such view of important issues in health care. Lectures focus on broad issues, 
the ua organization of health care and the role of different professions in 
Patient + and on the individual concerns of the patient. Course explores the 
Medic, | practitioner relationship and the legal and ethical problems of 
Panel + Practice. Individual and group projects, seminar discussions, and 
299 (Fall) Presentations by patients. Required for second-year medical students. 
-94 ^ 
Sa tramural Health Care Sciences Elective (arr.) i 
emerge E DAY arrange to spend elective periods in community medicine, 
the de ncy medicine, or family medicine at other institutions. Approval of 
400 M “partment chairman is required 
Res aiea] Decision Making (2) . Riegelman 
in “Sa course for all M.D. students. Principles necessary for understand- 


E ne " 
new diseases, new diagnostic technology, and new therapies. Case 
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gis 
examples illustrating clinical applications. Principles of decision anal 
cost-benefit analysis, technology assessment, and preventive medici 
sues. Applications of computers to clinical care i " 
502 Organization and Financing of Health Care Birnbé 
in the United States (3) pat 
Structural and financial policies and forces shaping the current healt "| 
delivery milieu in the United States. Students review current issues € jd 
in the media to arrive at personal solutions or proposals based on cons the 
ation of existing financial and structural characteristics Emphasis is? n 
organizational provider, although the role of the individual prov! er! 
addressed. Significant reading is required. ". 
504 Medical Law for the Fiscina, 09 
Attending Physician (3) E" . 
Discussion of how the law attempts to define societal expectation qj 
physician's professional conduct under varying clinical circumstances." jy 
lighting of medicolegal landmarks and demonstration of the process ir 
the judicial system to analyze and measure the reasonableness of pro 


al conduct. Clinicolegal case studies. F culi 
abiens 4 rn aad acu 
505 Biomedical Ethics (5) Lynn and Associated T 
An intensive course in ethics offered cooperatively with the medica pje 


at the Georgetown, Howard, and Uniformed Services Universities- o jon 
will be chosen from areas of current tension for the medical p? ns! 
including delineation of the physician and patient roles, inform ti jonet” 
research issues, issues in death and dying, genetic counseling, prach olid 
social responsibility, allocation of scarce resources, and federal hea 
Lectures, films, reading time, and discussion. 


Interdisciplinary Courses D. 


. y, 
piolo® 
First-year medical students are required to take Idis 212, Neuro 


administered by the Departments of Anatomy and Physiology. gaf 
d 


212 Neurobiology (3) cture " 
Same as Anat 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated survey of the stration , 
function of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical demons 
laboratory. +. fe 
: am, 8 el 
Introduction to Clinical Sciences, an interdisciplinary prog a Ma 
quired of medical students in the second year. By means of lec insti 
discussions, seminars, case presentations, demonstrations, and & jn 
of patients, it provides students with basic instruction in pe ec 
subjects and prepares them professionally and personally for rog?" cy 
clerkships and career electives in the third and fourth years. bei n 
under the direction of a Coordinating Committee appointed by t d for? 
Academic Affairs of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 8? omm! 
ed by the Second Year Subcommittee of the Educational Planning e 
The Coordinating Committee consists of representatives from ear t s: D pe 
responsible for teaching courses in the program and medical stu 
ment of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, Department 0 Office 9 
partment of Health Care Sciences, Department of Medicine, * nt 4D" of 
tion, and Department of Pharmacology, plus one second-year 9" m có 
third-year student. In addition to Idis 301 (see below), the prog? 
Path 201, Phar 201, Phar 202, HCS 137, and Pchi 201. 
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301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (16) Staff 


ne-year course. Integrated, organ-oriented course, with emphasis on physi- 
cal diagnosis. Fundamental instruction in child health and development, 
Clinica] problem solving, dermatology, gynecology, internal medicine (includ- 
ing Subspecialties), neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, psychiatry, radiol- 
ogy, and urology; hospital-based physical diagnosis and history-taking expe- 
rience, 


800 Summer Remedial: Clinical Medicine (16) 
1 Summer Remedial: Neurobiology (3) 


Medicine 
iis e give baigsiw ei1288234 777, 557 


CL. 
Daman: J.C. Rios ; 
a ve 9f Divisions: A.M. Ross (Cardiology), K.L. Becker (Endocrinology 
nd Metabolic Diseases), H. Fromm (Gastroenterology), L.S. Lessin (He- 
(Inge By and Oncology), C.U. Tuazon (Infectious Diseases), K. Wipplinger 
rnal Medicine), S.V. Spagnolo (Pulmonary Diseases and Allergy), 
i ite (Rehabilitation Medicine and Rheumatology) 


201 Diagnostic Studies in Clinical Medicine (1) Scott 
Ombination of didactic sessions concerning physiopathology and its correla- 
tion to laboratory studies, practical sessions, and case problems as they relate 
? the utilization of laboratory and other diagnostic procedures, with empha- 

25 818 on decision making. Second-year students only. 
, Introduction to Occupational and Chase 

Nvironmental Medicine (2) 

falth effects of various occupational and environmental hazards and 
Pollutants discussed from several perspectives, including basic research, 
eral regulation, labor management, and physician. Health effects of 


Tadiation, air and water pollution, toxic substances, and environmental 
305 extremes, 
Inpatient Clerkship (10) Staff 


quired for medical students Comprehensive study of patients; history and 
Physical examination; ward rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptorial 
aching, seminars. V.A. and Univ Hosps.; Wash. Hosp. Center. (8-week 
Periods throughout academic year) 
Acting Internship in Medicine Spiegel and Staff 
*matology. Oncology) (arr.) 
Ssignment to a ward team dealing exclusively with oncologic problems 
in c Patients will be on chemotherapy protocols; all will be seriously ill and 
heed of considerable special attention. Special conferences and regular 
Ouse staff conferences. Students take night call with the ward team and are 


Hrected to function at the level of interns on the team. 4-week periods. Univ. 

osp 

332 X : 
Acting Internship in Medicine (5) Spiegel 
ey, gnment to a ward team. Responsibility for completing initial patient 
(aluation and diagnostic and therapeutic plans, writing all medical orders 
"b ich must be countersigned by an M.D.), coordinating patient's care, 
vanis Progress notes, and dictating discharge summary. Night call with the 
A " ' Supervision by team resident. 
Acti xe - " 
a Internship in Medicine (5) Curtin 

er the 


Supervision of the medical resident and attending physician, 


st z 
Udent Works with a patient-care team on a medical ward, does initial 
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fi 
p 


evaluation, and presents patient’s problem at attending rounds and appro 

ate teaching conferences. Subspecialty consultants review patient's pro 

with student. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
334 Acting Internship in Medicine (5) 

Assignment to a patient-care team under direct supervision of $ 

resident on general medical wards. Problem-Oriented Medical Rec? gt 

tem used. Students complete initial patient evaluation data bash 
responsible for clinical management during hospitalization; write all o elf 
which must be reviewed and cosigned by the resident; and present gut 


. " nal n 
patients at attending rounds and conferences. Close supervision & p 


4alty € 
ance by the team resident, attending physician, and subspecialty 


tants. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp ob 
dam š a Es jsne 
335 Acting Internship in Medicine (arr.) < wie i 
Academically oriented acting internship in a community hospita = Cn 
Emphasis on basic clinical medicine. Responsibilities of intern. B0 
Hosp T. 
336 Intensive Care Medicine (5) Schwab pu. 


Student works on Intensive Care Unit with intern-like duties, 

night call. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center ult 
9237 Q . " n > k Fac" 
337 Senior Clerkship Weiss and Associated 

in Medicine (5) d autori 

Assignment to a ward team that includes a medical resident an jetif* 


physician. Students will be assigned patients. Responsibility for pep. fot 
an initial medical evaluation and diagnostic and therapeutic plans gatel 
writing all orders (countersigned by an M.D.). Night call appro” jist 
every third night. Attending Rounds conducted by practicing P will 
either full or part time, will be held three times per week Studer re 
expected to attend the daily AM Report and the daily Noon 
Providence Hosp. chas 
338 Occupational and Environmental Medicine (arr.) | _ where a 
Assignment to Washington Occupational Health Associates, b 


: i jar 
effects of various occupational and environmental health haz vis 


dressed. Participation in clinical intervention, under physician's § edici”? ; 
Emphasis on relationship of occupational and environment! i eral 
practice of primary care. Travel opportunity to distant field sites !* 
available d aul 
348 Infectious Disease (5) Longfield oad : 
Patients with a variety of infectious diseases are seen an e pysici® 


attending P itali 


: oSp "call 
Designed to provide experience in consulting on ambulatory A inesse: N 
S ; illnes 
patients with various documented or potential infectious 


conjunction with an infectious disease Fellow and 


Naval Med. Ctr cor? 
« . e ~ Levy: Jue 
349 Infectious Disease (5) k rounds; re 

Clinical experience on infectious disease service. Daily wor . Wash. 

" > 5. 

ing lab, conferences, journal club. 4-week elective perio f 

Center and 9t. 
t K : E Darker Tad 
350 Infectious Disease (arr.) iral funga! ic 

Introduction to the diagnosis and treatment of bacterial, V ibility fof " eal 

1 J s y 3 5. < 
mycobacterial infections. Students assume prımary respon ‘dents ane 4 ip 
es s 


tious disease consultations in conjunction with Fellows, T -hniques je 
time faculty members. Clinical application of laboratory “isease p biog 
the diagnosis and treatment of patients with infectious ' " pha aC ee 
Emphasis on the usefulness of rapid diagnostic techniques perra 

of antimicrobics. Students participate fully in all sectio 

elective periods. V.A. Hosp 


n activ! 
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351 Infectious Disease (arr.) Tuazon and Staff 


Jlinically relevant aspects of microbiology and immunology; relevant as- 

Pects of patient history, physical, and laboratory examination. Students 
learn to do quality infectious disease consultations and how to use antibiotics 
Intelligently 

ç " 

352 ( ardiology (5) Hsu 
“esigned to provide experience in ambulatory and hospitalized patient care, 
"CGs, graphics, CCU, exercise lab; observation in cath. lab. 4-week elective 


periods 

354 Preceptorship in Cardiology (5) Ross 

acement with an affiliated Washington-area practicing cardiologist. Expo 
Sure to office and hospital cardiology and electrocardiography 
c ardiovascular Diseases (arr Haider, Meyer, Rasul 
Students participate in two clinical arenas: (1) nonemergent cardiac prob 
ems and (2) routine problems and their diagnostic evaluation. Rounds three 
times weekly; weekly teaching conferences with members of the Cardiology 
staff Later assignment to a 12-bed critical-care unit that includes coronary 
Patients and medical surgical patients with intensive-care problems. Stu- 


356 


ent works with a senior resident and works up patients admitted to these 
units, Daily 


rounds with teaching physicians. Student assists in the care of 
Critically il] 


patients and those with suspected myocardial infarction or 


Cardiac arrhythmias Exposure to invasive monitoring and therapeutic 

35 techniques 
908 C : : x k h x iem 
A&rdiology—W ashington Hospital Center (5) Lindsay and Staff 
€" Participation in the clinical cardiology service of Washington Hospital 
enter. Bedside evaluation correlated with electrocardiography and other 


-—G studies, including stress testing, phonocardiography, echocardiog- 
aY, cardiac catheterization, and nuclide angiography. 4-week elective 
35 Periods 
^ ` 
99 ( 9ronary Care Unit— 
ashington Hospital Center (5) 
1 ctive participation in the care of patients on the Coronary Care Unit of 
atten neton Hospital Center. Student works closely with house staff and 
complies staff Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of coronary disease, 
mee C « of infarction diagnosis and treatment of arrhythmias, and 
360 C 2 of patients for surgical intervention. 4-week elective periods 
-ardiology 5) Fletcher* and Staff 
Tp in clinical cardiovascular problems under supervision of cardiolo- 
cular i ~mphasis on history, physical diagnosis, and noninvasive cardiovas- 
echniques. Role of cardiac catheterization explained and results in 


Specific n. : x 
"e ific cases discussed Electrocardiography covered as one of the tools used 
) appro 


Mendelson 


of « ach the cardiovascular patient. Patient management is integral part 
Course Te: hi F ^ — F lactiv R 7 
tap eaching rounds and conferences. 4-week elective periods. V.A 
36] C 
ardi 3i ^ 
s diology—NIH (arr) Cannon, Leon 
d ex : 1 
arti *Xposure to all aspects of congenital and acquired cardiac disease 
tior > paar in diagnostic and therapeutic work-up of patients and evalua- 
l of ac - ; 4 
throu, ie ute and long-term effects of medical and surgical interventions 
369 għ discussions, research conferences, etc 


Cardiac C i 
The diac Catheterization (arr.) Pichard, Lindsay 
Student will see two patients undergoing catheterization. Students 


Interview, , í 
Rive LE" and examine patients before catheterization, analyze the noninva- 
vation «= available, and present patient to the catheterization team. Obser- 
AS of the performance of catheterization, participation in the analysis of 
etch, 
er is Ch 
uet of ( ardiology at the Veterans Administration Hospital 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


oie and 
hemodynamic and angiographic data, and discussion of the physiologie 
pathologic processes involved and the therapy applicable to the case ul 


363 Medical Intensive Care and Coronary Arabian and 5 


370 Endocrinology (arr.) 


37 


- 


Care Unit—V.A. Hospital (5) arii! 
Evaluation and management of acute medical illness, including myo and 
infarction; severe heart failure; cardiac dysrhythmia; respiratory, ren% s 
hepatic failure; GI bleeding; and acid-base and fluid-electrolyte disturb!" 
Procedures and devices used on the unit, including cardioversion, tem m 
and permanent cardiac pacemakers, right heart and arterial catheteriz® j. 
intraaortic balloon counterpulsation, invasive and noninvasive electrop call 
ologic study, mechanical ventilators, and oxygen therapy. Students ta 
every third night with a medical resident and intern. 
Assignment as an acting intern to work with a second- or third-year res rice 
Admit and work up patients. Consultations of the General Medica 
on patients with endocrine problems. Daily rounds and weekly = nd 
conference to discuss endocrine problems in depth. Opportunity tjen 
teaching duties at D.C. General Hospital. In-depth evaluation 0 , 
with endocrine problems; emergency care of patients admitted docti" 
cal floors and Intensive Care Unit for serious life-threatening €? 
emergencies. S 
Endocrinology (5) Gaskin and" i 
Evaluation of patients referred to the endocrinology service, partici 
planning diagnostic work-ups and therapy, and responsibility "m. 
presentations and follow-up of those patients. Daily clinical g ren 
weekly endocrine clinic and diabetic clinic. Weekly endocrine e ee? 
includes journal club once a month and pediatric endocrinology, whe? 
month. Rounds and conferences at the V.A. and G.W. Hospit wash 
possible. Daily review of assigned reading. 4-week elective perio” 
Hosp. Center 


dS 
372 Endocrinology and Diabetes (arr.) Ratner a outp? 


373 


375 


390—95 


399 


Y is OD ^ ine 
Clinical experience in endocrinology and metabolism; emphas! in 


tient care of diabetes mellitus with longitudinal follow-up. Students 7 pail! 
patients and participate in the diagnosis and planning of y dis 
rounds, weekly diabetic pregnancy clinic, didactic lectures, 8D' P 

sions. Univ. Hosp. 

Endocrinology and Metabolism (arr.) : 
Clinical experience in endocrinology and metabolism. DYN. tre ] 
endocrine patients, make preliminary diagnoses, and assist mn oft ure 
Daily clinical rounds; weekly endocrine clinic, diabetic clinic, e review 
club; case discussions; didactic lectures. Twice-weekly endocr 

based on assigned reading. V.A. Hosp. peck” 


x : m 
Endocrinology Research (arr.) poratory: ent 
Participation in endocrinology and metabolism research la rch. Parr 


duction to chemical and technical aspects of endocrine rese& p ic 
tion in ongoing research activities. Students learn appropriate ue? sto, 
such as radioimmunoassay of hormones, histopathologic techni ving 
absorption spectrophotometry, and investigative approach 
search problems. Prior interview with instructor. 


Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) 
The department will permit students to spend elec 
institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Spies spiegs, 
Medicine Consult Service (5) tions Wh. thi’ 
Assignment to a resident who takes requests for consulta! ;tially, 

Department of Medicine from other GWU Hospital services 


rd-yeat 
service will be reserved for students who need to repeat tht 
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experiences. Later in the year, it may be available for students looking for a 
medicine experience, particularly oriented toward patients on other services 
of the hospital | | 

402 Practicum in Immunologic Hollinshead and Staff | 
Techniques (arr.) 
Methodology and/or application of hybridomamonoclonal antibodies tech- 
niques, both human-human and mouse-mouse. Other monitoring procedures 
Will be taught, such as enzyme-linked immunoassays, procedures for extrac- 

: tion of antigenic pieces, and monoclonal antibody-derived epitopes 

403 Oncology (arr.) Cohen | 
articipation in clinical management of patients with carcinoma on the | 

4 Oncology ward. Methods of clinical research are stressed. V.A. Hosp 

04 Medical Oncology (arr.) Young | 
Uurrent methods of evaluation and treatment of lymphomas, Hodgkin's 


disease, testicular tumors, ovarian, breast, and other malignancies, includ- 
Ing a view of the broad spectrum of these diseases Participation in patient 
fare and review of clinical trials. Procedures such as bone marrows, liver 
lopsies, and other staging techniques. Each student will be assigned to work 
Closely with an oncology Fellow who will assist in the clinical teaching 
experience. National Cancer Inst. 


Introduction to Medical Oncology (arr.) Priebat 
ew patient consultations, ward rounds, and clinic on patients with both 
ematologic malignancies and solid tumors. Daily discussions on selected 


Pics in medical oncology. Interdisciplinary conference with V.A. Hosp. also 
Included. Wash Hosp. Center 


126 " 
Gastroenterology (arr.) Danish and Staff | 
a In a suburban office devoted to private practice of internal medicine 
oon emphasis on gastroenterology. Office practice, hospital rounds at Holy 


+ ag and Washington Adventist Hospitals, evaluation of problems, discus- 
9n with attending physicians and patients in terms of diagnosis and 


405 


priágement, observation of and assistance in specialized GI procedures, and 
413 Er aspects of office management. 
astroenterology/Hepatology (5) Fromm and Staff 
Dtensive 


clinical experience with patients who have disease of the gastroin- 
Senan tract, liver, and pancreas. Patient consultations, teaching rounds, | 
Size it Joint conferences with surgery, pathology, and radiology empha- 
414 T ultidisciplinary approach to digestive diseases. Univ. Clinic. | 
istroenterology/Hepatology—Nutrition (arr.) Seeff | | 
Section ^. work closely with Fellows in the gastroenterology/hepatology | 
» Seeing patients on consultations and being involved in the initial | 
ed byb my patient investigation, and follow-up. Close supervision is afford- 
in aj] * the senior Fellows and senior staff. Direct or indirect participation 
Copies! mcalized procedures involving various biopsy techniques and endos- 
Gast; eaching rounds, conferences, and seminars. V.A. Hosp. | 
ourse inet ology (arr.) Gold EMI 
tion in in ides direct patient contact on a consultative basis and participa- | 
and rads ‘erm activities, including reviews of gastrointestinal pathology | 
Scopic Th ogy for individual patients and all procedures, particularly endo- nl 
of basic le student will be expected to develop a fundamental core knowledge 
called aom roenterology and to participate in a journal activity and may be 
ound mm participate in a case presentation at monthly joint GI Grand | 
416 ¢ sessions. Wash. Hosp. Center | 
enterology— Rudzki and Staff 
Partio eneral Hospital (arr.) s | 
i «on in the daily activities: ward rounds with Fellows and attend- f 
Scopic procedures (performed twice a week), journal club, GI 


415 


rast re 


ings, endc 


$ 


LU 
LC E E 
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1 " , gessi 
medical-surgical conference, teaching conferences, and weekly clinic pO d 
Direct responsibility for a number of consultations under the superv!™ 
the GI Fellows & 
417 Gastroenterology (arr.) Peura and if 
Participation in daily inpatient and outpatient activities of the se 
Walter Reed Hosp. 5 
418 Gastroenterology (arr.) Cattau and “ig 
Participation in daily inpatient and outpatient activities of the se 


Bethesda Naval Hosp „phori 

419 Gastroenterology (arr.) = and 

| Responsibility for the care of patients admitted with GI proble week 
| consultations on patients on other services Daily rounds and judi 
j 
| 
} 
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| 
| 
| 


teaching conference. Maximal exposure to endoscopic procedures, a ; iv’ 
esophagogastroduodenoscopy, colonoscopy and polypectomy, laparose E n 
er biopsies, and esophageal dilatation. Involvement with all patien s 
Intensive Care Unit with acute gastroenterology problems. Providence T 
423 Gastroenterology (5) Trujillo, ven 


opý» 


Introduction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of gast 

ogy in both office and hospital practice. Peritoneoscopy, endosc 

biopsies. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp d$ 
430 Hematology (arr.) Schechter* an logi 

Participation in the evaluation and treatment of patients with hema; ic, ad 
disorders. Ward rounds, morphology review sessions, hematology din 
journal club. V.A. Hosp 


431 Hematology and Oncology (arr.) Lessin and aod 
Immersion in the process of diagnosis and therapy of hemato ^ dail 
oncologic disorders, including inpatient and outpatient consulta? pas" 
care, and follow-up of clinical hematologic and oncologic problems: tolog? 
on blood and marrow morphology, tumor pathobiology, modern d 
oncologic diagnostic procedures, and treatment of blood diseases an 


434 Hematology/Oncology (arr.) pf 


"m 
Assignment with senior resident seeing all patients with hematolotyy f 
tumor problems for whom consultation is requested Interpretatio terp” 
smears and blood coagulation studies. Assist in performance an 
tion of bone marrow examinations. Providence Hosp. iai Í 

436 Hematology Research (arr.) Schechter “tem , 
Research interests of the staff include lymphocyte tumor biology s to do m 
culture and platelet production and hemostasis. Facilities availab dioi” 
vitro culture of human peripheral blood, bone marrow, and tumor 
topic studies; and electron microscopy. V.A. Hosp. f 


: an 
440 Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) Spagnolo iy , 


tion in journal club and physiology conference. Emphasis 0n 
student with modern pulmonary diagnostic procedures an 


ture. V.A Hosp Wei 


44] Pulmonary Disease (arr.) ry proble” 
Responsibility for the care of patients admitted with pulmona’ “Daily 
well as performing consultations on patients on other service com", e 
and a weekly teaching conference. Weekly pulmonary phys principle 
in which arterial blood gases, pulmonary function testing, 8 ] 
respiratory care are discussed in depth. Consultation serv! 


of a small number of inpatients. Exposure to such proc 
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*D- Q "TU £ : tio 
Dr. Schechter is Chief of the Hematology Section at the Veterans Administra 
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biopsy, thoracentesis, lung needle biopsies, and arterial puncture. Involve- 
ment on a consulting basis with all patients in the Intensive Care Unit with 
acute respiratory problems. Providence Hosp 


442 Pulmonary Diseases (5) Horwitz, Schwab, Friedman 
nterpretation of pulmonary function studies; daily teaching rounds and 
Supervised consultation on patients with various pulmonary and infectious 
iseases Participation in pulmonary clinic; techniques and principles of 
respiratory therapy. Principles of and experience with respiratory failure 
and respiratory intensive care. Wash Hosp. Center. 


447 Pulmonary Medicine (5) Spagnolo and Staff 
articipation in the diagnosis and therapy of patients with pulmonary 
“isorders. Ward rounds, chest roentgenology sessions, and participation in 
Journal club. Emphasis on acquainting the student with modern diagnostic 


Procedures and current literature related to patients with pulmonary dis- 
eases, Univ. Hosp. 


451 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) White 
articipation in the evaluation and treatment of patients with rheumatic 
Iseases, including inpatient and outpatient consultations, daily care and 
9/low-up, and clinical conferences. Regular discussions of selected topics in 
theumatology, emphasizing differential diagnosis, pathophysiology, and 
therapeutic modalities 


4 1 ` 
52 Rheumatology (5) Nashel and Staff 
ctive participation in the work-up and management of inpatients and clinic 
Patients with rheumatic diseases. History, physical examination, differential 


lagnosis, immunological mechanism, X-ray reading, and use of laboratory 
ù tests will be stressed. V.A. Hosp 
3 introduction to Arthritis (arr.) Barth 


9rk-up, rounds, clinic, and consultations on patients with arthritis and 
rheumatic diseases. Daily discussions on selected topics in rheumatology, 
including clinical immunology, major disease categories (SLE, RA, gout, 
ie), differential diagnosis, drug therapy, serological reactions, X-ray 
anges. Wash. Hosp. Center. 


454 Rheumatology and Orthopaedics White and Staff 
Pediatric) (arr.) 

tudents Participate in the evaluation, treatment, and follow-up of children 

i ith rheumatic and orthopaedic problems. Responsibilities in outpatient and 

"patient Services; can elect to participate in operations. Regular discussions 

Selected topics in rheumatology and orthopaedics; participation in clinical 


455 conferences, including physical medicine and radiology. 


M sieal Medicine and Rehabilitation (arr.) Chiu 
Supe Sement of patients on the rehabilitation inpatient service under 
kr aon, Initial medical and neurological work-up, setting of goals, and 
elects pation in team conferences. Outpatient work will include the use of 
i Tomyography and the neuromuscular examination as diagnostic tools 
Management of common musculoskeletal conditions. Rounds and teach- 
activities. 
nal ang 
Articipati 
renal and i 
the Urinary 
assignments 
Sra Disease (5) Thompson and Staff 
disease no” in clinical and laboratory procedures used in the study of renal 
ard rounds, consultations, conferences, seminars. Univ. Hosp. 


ing 


Electrolyte Disorders (arr.) Pierce 
n in consultations, rounds, and outpatient clinic on patients with 
lectrolyte abnormalities; follow-up of patients. Examination of 
sediment, peritoneum, and hemodialysis. Conferences, reading 
» Ward rounds, participation in journal club. Wash. Hosp. Center. 
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463 Diagnostic Laboratory Immunology (5) phili 
Introduction to interpretation of the various laboratory assays "7 nmi 
clinical diagnostic immunology. Basic refresher in clinically appli po 
nology and its relationship to autoimmunity and immunologically ™ 
pathology. Clinical techniques for altering the course of immune 
diseases, such as plasmapheresis, will be demonstrated. Tissue immun? 
as related to typing transplant patients will be included. " 

465 Renal Diseases and Fluid and Jae 
Electrolyte Problems (5) f p e? 
Participation in office and hospital consultations; care of patients wit etyl 
diseases and fluid electrolyte problems. Familiarization with & varie | 
renal problems; work-ups of patients with renal disease; evaluation ° 
function studies. Emphasis on critical use of medical literature. 


renal section, including consultations, hemodialy 

rounds, conferences, and journal club meetings. Time period mus 
cleared through instructor’s office. V.A. Hosp. 497. | 
Allergy Clinic (arr.) Summers 85. jl | 
Lectures, conferences, and attendance at the allergy clinic, where ind 
and child patients are seen. Detailed history taking, physical exam 
and skin-testing techniques. Discussion of each case with an 

develop a complete management program. Emphasis on clinica 
immunology. Walter Reed Hosp. 49 
Barr an o8 


472 Private Office Practice of Allergy (3) , sH 

Combined elective with allergy clinic at Univ. Hosp. and Children ouf 
Hannon 87 «gs 
emergeny at 


` : m 
Emergent and nonemergent ambulatory problems. Provide pr^. 


492 Emergency Medicine (arr.) 
Assignment as an acting physician (resident) in the 


] and su 
atric 
insti 


under the direction of full-time physicians and medica 
dents. Patients are seen with medical, surgical, pedi 
trauma, and ob/gyn problems. Emergency therapy will be 1 
admission or prior to discharge. Providence Hosp. 

494 Clinical Cancer Epidemiology (arr.) á 
Through the clinical epidemiology branch of NIH, students ca of 
participate in research and consultation in the clinical eto ogy 
seeing patients with peculiarities in the occurrence of cancer 
possibility of detecting clues to the etiology of tumors; the - 
computer technology to epidemiologic studies; or registry 5 kit 

(investigating etiology of rare disorders, e.g., the American y c 

ma Registry). Members of this branch participate in the geneti ri 

opportunities for clinical contact while pursuing a research my 
learning basic epidemiologic approaches are possible. Usefu 
considering preventive medicine/epidemiology/public health 


N.LH. 


Oncology Review (arr.) n one 
Each student is assigned a carefully selected reading list 9 pros 
cancer. Fundamentals, basic research, and latest clinica put 
discussed in detail. Each student writes and illustrates 8 rev 
subject. Interested students are encouraged to underta ear 
the following summer. 

499 Clinical Electrocardiography (1) app 
EKG interpretation. EKG diagnosis using the spacial vector K 
R. P. Grant. Diagnosis of arrythmias, cardiac pacing, " 


(TIERA t ital. 
*Dr. Shalhoub is Chief of the Renal Section at the Veterans Administration Hosp 
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ing, and exercise electrocardiography. All members of the division of cardiol- 
08y participate in at least one lecture. 


501 Immunopathogenesis of Human Disease (3) Schulof | | 
Wo-week course to review recent advances in immunobiology and correlate | 
this information with clinical manifestations and immunopathogenesis of 
selected human diseases. Lectures, group discussions based on relevant 
clinical problems, required reading, and independent library research. Stu- 
ents are required to prepare a paper based on independent study and 
Present the findings at a seminar during the second week of the course. 
ffered only if a minimum of seven students register. 


502 Issues in Clinical Nutrition (3) Spiegel, Walker, Fromm 
ntensive two-week analysis and evaluation of recent scientific data in the 
&rea of human nutrition. Topics include megavitamins, trace elements, food 
additives, fiber content, lipids, proteins, immunological responses, and nutri- 
lon as they influence health and disease. Faculty from the Departments of 
lochemistry and Medicine participate in the course. Daily didactic sessions; 
ree seminars per week for discussion and analysis of assigned reading. 
ach student studies one specific area of interest and presents a written 
analysis of the scientific data. | 


Clinica] Physiology of Acid-Base Kimmel 
and Electrolyte Disorders (3) 
D-depth review of renal physiology as it relates to clinical medicine. 
™Mphasis on water and electrolyte regulation as well as acid-base and 
ls *ctrolyte disorders. Daily didactic sessions; three seminars with problem- 
eins cases per week; homework exercises and assigned reading. Each 
ent prepares an in-depth written report on a clinical entity directly 


related to a selected fluid and electrolyte disorder, to be presented in the 
Seminar, 


Micron: 


* LF. Affronti 


D8Mi LL. 
Microbiology for New Health Practitioners (2) Staff | 
ame as HCS 121) | 
mi Ure course for students in Allied Health programs. Basic concepts of 
m Crobiology and principles of microbial defense. Study of microorganisms of | 
12 dica] importance. 


903 


wmunology: Introduction to Immunologic Affronti, Silver | 
idamentals (3) | 
; re 


immun ve for medical technology class; open to others. Fundamental | 

clinical Ogic concepts Serologic and immunologic procedures as applied to | 
Course and research situations. Prerequisite: an introductory microbiology 

5e and chemistry (inorganic and organic), or permission of instruc- | | | 

|| 


r "wh 
201 Medi Spring) | 
ad Microbiology (8) Staff | 
Tmiss; for medical students; open to qualified graduate students with | 
c Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa, ll 

Mans_ ™Munological concepts that relate to the health and disease of hu- 
Ronmed; aral studies, methods of diagnosis, theories. Laboratory fee for 
21 Mi ical Students, $20. (Spring) 
Fon biology (4) Staff 
: mun aate students. Bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, parasites, and 
22 9 gical concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Bioc 221- 


r | 
$20 e~ biochemistry course and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, ! 
' — (Fall) | 
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212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) 
For graduate students. Principles of bacteriology and pathogenic characlé 
tics of bacteria with emphasis on pathogenesis, prevention, and con mi 
bacterial disease of man. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. Labor$"" 
fee, $20 (Spring) 
214 Tissue Cell Culture (3) 
For graduate students. Fundamental aspects of tissue culture 
on mammalian cells. Specialized techniques and applications of cell € 
procedures with emphasis on quality control practices. Prerequisite: 
211 or equivalent (Spring) ef 
215 Parasitology (2) To | 
For graduate students; open to medical students. Study of host P6 ig | 
relationships. Clinical recognition of important parasites in m 


(Fall) wee 


219 Scientific Writing (1) anl 
For graduate students. Provides basis for preparing theses, dissertatio 
publications. (Fall) pei? 


223 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy (1) ee 
For medical students. Lecture course. Selection, clinical application d 
mechanism of action of various drugs and antibiotics used in the tre@ "m 
microbial infections. Members of the clinical faculty discuss relevant 
of clinical chemotherapy. Prerequisite: Micr 201 (Fall) gei 

225 Microbial Physiology I (3) go 
For graduate students. Microbial structure, nutrition, transport, ^. 22 
genetics, metabolism, and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: 
22, Micr 211, or equivalent. (Fall) ; poel 

226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, De Giovanni-D i? 
For graduate students. Actions of antimicrobial agents and antibiot cals! 
structure and biochemistry of microorganisms at the cellular ane” 
levels. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. (SP j 

227 Microbial Physiology Laboratory (2) instru 
For graduate students. Application of laboratory techniques and : porat” 
tation to topics covered in Micr 225-26. Prerequisite Micr 44% 
fee, $20. (Fall) 


229 Immunology (3) 
For graduate students. Lecture course. Fund 
Lectures cover antigens, antibodies, antigen-antibody rea 
in vivo, and the immune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or 
instructor 

230 Immunology Laboratory (2) 
Methods in serology, immunochemistry, and cellular imm 
used in research laboratories are emphasized. Prerequis!' 
registration: Micr 229 or permission of instructor. Limi 
enrolled in a degree program. Laboratory fee, $20. 

231 Immunobiology (1) 
Lecture course. Study of immunological functions of ret sei 
tissues, theories of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor gs te 
delayed hypersensitivities. For medical students; open to grà 
with permission of instructor. (Fall) 

233 Virology (3) 
For graduate students. Biochemical, genetic, and 
tion of viruses. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. 

234 Virology—Laboratory (2) ... 993. Pre 
For graduate students. Laboratory complement to Micr 23 (Fall) 
concurrent registration: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20. 


ap OF 
requis 
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235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
For graduate students. History of bacterial classification, international rules 
of nomenclature as applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classifica- 
tion based on relationships, and survey of characteristics of bacterial groups 
Prerequisite: Micr 201 or 212 or equivalent (Fall, odd years 


250 Pathogenesis of Microbial Infections (1) Hugh 
ysiological, anatomical, pathological, genetic, and biochemical bases for 
the pathogenesis of selected bacterial, mycotic, viral, and parasitic infections 
in humans. Host and agent factors that specifically influence resistance to 

, infection 
251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3 Hugh 
or graduate students; open to medical students. Detection and identification 
of bacterial agents that cause diseases in humans. Comparative isolation and 
identification methods; emphasis on interpretation and significance of labo- 


ratory observations. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent Fall, even 
years) 

2 

52 Medical Parasitology (1) Turner 


or medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and laboratory 
Course. Life cycles, epidemiology, manifestations, pathology, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and prevention of medically important protozoan and helminthic 
infections are presented. In the laboratory, the recognition and identification 
of the etiologic agents causing disease through the study of living and 
Preserved specimens are emphasized (Fall) 
Clinical Virology (1) Grossman, Stokes 
Timarily elective ‘course for medical students; open to graduate students 
eneral principles of virology and infectious diseases; emphasis on clinical 
Situations. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent Fall) 
Experimental Immunochemistry (3) Affronti 
or graduate students. Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of 
antigens and antibodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. 
8boratory fee for nonmedical students, $20. Limited enrollment. 

Pring, even years) 
Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnelly 
or graduate students. Survey of microbial systems that depict basic con- 
cepts of genetic principles Prerequisite Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Cellular Immunology (1) Kind 
r graduate students. Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune 
response Content differs each time course is offered. May be repeated for 
27.4 credit. Prerequisite: Micr 229. ^ (Spring) 


255 


257 


258 


*minar: Microbiology (1-1) Staff 
“Wired of graduate students. (Academic year) 
A jological Basis of Infections (arr.) Affronti, Wagner 
9 tx problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 
munology (arr.) Affronti, Kind 


290.9 Selected 


: ural Microbiology Elective (arr.) 
in *partment may arrange for medical students to spend elective periods 
Other institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the 
“partment. 


3 Snan: 
Social Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
pring topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 
g) 
5 
Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
stud arrangement with individual staff members, a limited number of 
ents with previous background in research may register for 2 to 4 


29 
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fot 
semester hours of credit. Four clock hours will be spent in laboratory work 


each semester hour of credit. Research report required. Content differs l 
time course is given. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) staf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) staf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) xamin* 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general e 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring) pli 
800 Summer Remedial: Microbiology (8) Affro 


Neurological Surger i 


Chairman: H.V. Rizzoli a | 


302 Clinical Clerkship in Neurosurgery (3) inati 
Introduction to neurosurgery, emphasizing the neurological en 
diagnosis, and rudiments of treatment. It will fulfill the neuroscien 
requirements. Univ. Hosp. Risso! 

380 Neurosurgery (5) ;c exam 
Clinical clerkship in neurosurgical service. Emphasis on neurolog ieg. fat 
nation; indications for special neurologic and operative proc ures. 
Assoc. ; pullis? 

382 Neurosurgery (5) Harris te 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily Nat'l: 
radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room procedures. 
Med. Center. "m gi 

383 Pediatric Neurosurgery (arr.) McCullough 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily Hosp. 
radiographic studies, and operating room procedures. Children § 

387 Neurosurgery (arr.) aw confë pc 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, d , Cente" 
radiographic studies, and operating room procedures. Wash. s 

390-92 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr.) i sods in d 
The department may arrange for students to spend elective per n of 
institutions. Interested students should contact the chal 


department. 


Neurology al 


Chairman: G.F. Molinari 


- P 

Molina? or w 

ation taught thro sto s 
up of new hospital and clinical patients. Emphasis on 


380 Neurology (arr.) 


Expertise in performing the neurological examin 


localization of neurological symptomatology. Introduction 
diagnosis. Familiarization with indications for neurologic p 
scanning, arteriography, myleography, evoked potentials, an 
series reviews the basic categories of neurological diseases. 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 123 


383 Neurology (5) Gunderson 
Development of proficiency in assessing common neurologic problems 
through mastery of the routine neurologic history and physical examination, 
use of laboratory aids, and application of neuroanatomy to clinical problem 
solving. Treatment of common neurology problems. Walter Reed Hosp. 


384 Neurology (arr.) Laureno 
Clerkship in neurology. Participation in neurology consultation service, 
clinic, and seminars. In-depth research for formal seminar presentation. 

Wash. Hosp. Center. 


390- 94 Extramural Neurology Elective (arr.) 

Students electing clerkships at the University Hospital can spend another 
elective period in another institution. They should arrange the elective with 
the other institution and bring a letter of acceptance to the chairman of the 
department of neurology for approval 

395 Neurology Research (arr.) Laureno 
Participation in ongoing research in nutritional deficiency, toxins, and fluid 
electrolyte derangements and their effects on brain and muscle. Interested 
Students should contact Dr. Laureno before registering for this elective. 
Wash. Hosp. Center. 


Obs - 
tetrics and Gynecology 
Cha; 
ai 
man: Ap Weingold 
303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) Davis 
Required for medical students. Participation in all obstetrical and gynecolog- 
ical Clinics, daily departmental conferences and ward rounds at University, 
airfax, and Holy Cross Hospitals. Mannequin demonstrations of mechanism 
of labor and various types of operative delivery. (8-week periods throughout 
1 &cademic year) 
6 Gynecologic Oncology (5) McGowan 
articipation in clinical inpatient and office diagnosis and treatment of 
Women with gynecologic cancer. Med. Fac. Assoc. 


" Cytogenetics and Prenatal Diagnosis Larsen 
9f Birth Defects (arr.) 

Study of cytogenetics and participation in genetic counseling, amniocentesis, 

and laboratory evaluation of amniotic fluid. Interpretation and preparation 

9! chromosome karyotype. 

Reproductive Endocrinology and Stillman, Littman 
nfertility (arr.) 
articipation in patient management of gynecologic endocrine and infertility 

Problems. Encompasses infertility work-up and operative diagnostic and 

38 ` erapeutic procedures, including in vitro fertilization/embryo transfer. 
0 Clinical Obstetrics and Gahres, Radice 

*Ynecology (arr.) : 

3 Articipation in patient care, clinics, surgery, and delivery. Alexandria Hosp. 
Perinatal Medicine (arr.) Weingold and Staff 

articipation in high-risk obstetrics clinics and antepartum and intrapartum 
qanagement of high-risk and normal obstetrical patients. Participation with 
out] Fellow in maternal-fetal medicine at the University Hospital and 

Ying hospitals. 
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382 In-Vitro Fertilization (arr.) Naz, Stillms? 
Clinical and laboratory work with the GWU in-vitro fertilization 
Laboratory-based research in embryology and developmental genetics ical 
team conferences, patient-care activities, readings on technical, e 
legal, and social aspects of IVF and IVF techniques. Foot 


383 Clinical Gynecology (arr.) 
Participation in office practice of gynecology. 

390—95 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective (arr.  . ode 
The department arranges for students to spend elective periods e part 
institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the 9e 
ment. god? 

501 Didactic Reproductive Biology (3) inah 
An intensive interdisciplinary course. Lectures, labs, reading, and ser ssl 
reviewing basic anatomy, histology, embryology, and pathology of the 
reproductive tract in the context of clinical obstetrics and gynecology: 


Ophthalmology P" Á— 


Chairman: M.F. Armaly 

381 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) Armaly and ment 
Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, and me pasii on 
of wide variety of ocular conditions in ambulatory patients. P abnor") 
conducting a general ophthalmic examination, recognition O unds, 9? 
findings, and management of common ocular diseases. Lectures, I? 
seminars. Med. Fac. Assoc. 

382 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) Sawyer 2 eset 
Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, and m á 
of wide variety of ocular conditions. Emphasis on conducting age 


EMT. 
Ibrahim "e of 
0! tale 
Examination techniques, management decisions, follow-up, p the di? 
clinical entities. Observation, demonstration, and discussion 
cal faculty. G.H.A. 


390—92 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr.) e institutio" 


383 Clinical Ophthalmology (3) 


Special elective program arranged for selected students at 0 
Interested students should contact the chairman of the dep 


Orthopaedic Surgery P d 


Chairman: J.P. Adams 


302 Clerkship in Orthopaedic 


Surgery (3) i 
: m à : A ~ $ : 0818, 
Basic clinical rotation. Didactic sessions on physical diagn 


artment- 


Labropoulos 8nd” 
x-ray in 


Pathology 125 


Pretation, arthritis, trauma, 
Spent with the orthopae 


00m or Operating Ri 
requirement 


380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) 


Students part icipate 
rounds, 


and reconstructive surgery. Remaining time is 
dic residents, on ward rounds, in the Emergency 
om, or attending conferences. Night call is generally a 


Wiesel 
in care of orthopaedic inpatients and outpatients, daily 
i and conferences under the direction of a faculty member at the 
Niversity Hospital or one of the affiliated hospitals. Prerequisite: Orth 302 
Sports Medicine (5) Haas and Staff 
troduction to athletic injuries, including prevention and management. 
390. 9 Terequisite Orth 302 
3 Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) 

the de 
Institu 
Chairm 


383 


partment arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 
tions. Prerequisite: Orth 302 Interested students should contact the 
an of the department. 


n; l. Sidransky 
Son (Chi /Wisions: S.G. Silverberg (Anatomical Pathology), D.S. Wilkin- 
linica] Pathology) 


Urge 
8 as à 1 
laborat, ümbered 13-20 are limited to military personnel in the Medical 
: echnique Program. 

3 
Hematology (6) Staff 
the hematologic procedures, diagnosis of abnormalities of cellular elements 
cli lood and bone marrow, studies in blood coagulation, quality control in 

Inica] hematology. 

99d Banking (6) 

Inciples 
“essing tec 


Staff 
of immunohematology, blood donor center techniques, blood pro- 
iw» hniques, quality control in blood banking. 

ey Laboratory Rotation (14) Staff 
Princi x% lons in laboratory technique, stressing the application of theories and 
ban. 68 of clinical chemistry, clinical microbiology, hematology, and blood 
ay operations of the modern clinical laboratory 


TN Chemistry (5) Staff 
analyses rx techniques of blood chemistry analyses, including toxicological 
n: “S tor drugs of abuse and environmental poisons 
ine lYsis (2) Staff 
ciples and techniques of urine chemistry and microscopic analysis. 
Iden etiology (6) Staff 
t ati 


echn 9n of pathogenic microorganisms by morphologic and cultural 
Iques 


dentin tony (4) Staff 
ini ication of human parasites and their life cycles; concentration methods, 

“4 val 
‘echniques, and media for culture 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


staf 
20 Serology (2) joi 
Principles and techniques of antigen—antibody reaction and immuno 


responses 


nts enrolled s 


Courses numbered 121-128 and 130—133 are open only to stude ] 
al technolog) 


the Bachelor of Science degree program with a major in medic 


121 Introduction to Medical Technology (4) Silver, Sia 
Orientation to laboratory medicine. Lecture and laboratory series in C js? 
chemistry, hematology, microbiology, and immunohematology- Path edic 
prerequisite to all other courses in the clinical year program in 
technology Fall) staf 

122 Clinical Chemistry (3) : misti 
Lecture series covering the principles and procedures involved in che od 
analysis of human blood and body fluids. Clinical correlations an pat 
cal aspects of human disease. Prerequisite: Path 121 


123 Clinical Microbiology (2) .,, charta 
Lecture series in clinical microbiology, with emphasis on pathogenic t. ig 
teristics, isolation, and identification of organisms related to human 
Prerequisite: Path 121 


S 
124 Immunohematology (1) Marsh and oot 


Lecture series on immunological aspects of transfusion of hum ered” 
Emphasis on preparation and administration of blood components. 


site: Path 121. gmith 
125 Clinical Hematology and Coagulation (2) and pee 
Lecture series on the laboratory detection, clinical correlation: requ 


physiology of human blood cell diseases and coagulation disorders. 
site: Path 121. staf 
126 Special Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2) ge 
Principles of clinical parasitology, mycology, serology, 
ment, and education techniques. Prerequisite: Path 121. S 
127-28 Pathology for New Health Practitioners I and II (2-2) 
Lecture course with optional laboratory. Basic pathologic e 
infectious diseases; language of pathology; fundamental disease P olution 
Emphasis on pathogenesis and dynamics of disease Causation, ach or^" 
and morphology of pathologic changes in the principal diseases ^01. 
system, presented in coordination with clinical lectures in 1di$ 
(Academic year) gilv& 
130 Clinical Chemistry Practicum (4) 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical che 
Prerequisite: Path 121. gilve 


nai 
laboratory me 


mistry 


131 Clinical Microbiology Practicum (4) | ‘ology mycol08" 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical microbiolog» 
and parasitology laboratories. Prerequisite: Path 121. give 
5 h r 
132 Hematology/Coagulation Practicum (4) vy an coag” 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical hematolog) ; 
tion laboratories. Prerequisite: Path 121 silt 
DL me] Y * * * aly 
133 Blood Bank/Serology/Urinalysis Practicum (4) logy, à? uri” 
Rotation through the University Hospital blood bank, sero og T 
sis laboratories. Prerequisite: Path 121 nd 
140 Independent Study in Medical Technology (arr ) a p 1c Py 
172 TOV Class , aes d readings a 5 me 
Intensive review of medical technology with assigne $ stude” 


, sram. ` 
tion in selected courses in the medical technology progra 


register by petition only 


Pathology 127 


152 Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (2) Smith 

cory, performance, and interpretation of some important routine clinical | 
laboratory tests performed in a physician's office, such as complete blood 
Counts with differentials, staining and reading smears, urinalysis and 
microbiological culture and staining techniques, and organism identifica- 


tion. Lectures, demonstrations, audiovisuals, and laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Path 127-28 (Summer) 


201 Pathology (8) x Kent 

Year course; required for second-year medical students. General introduc- 

tion to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ systems; correlation with 

Symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study of diseased 
tissues. Case studies 


4 Pathology (4—4) Staff 

or graduate students. General introduction to concepts of disease. Patholo- 

EY of organ systems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross 

and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited enrollment. 
Terequisite to Path 204: Path 203. (Academic year) 


217 Gross Autopsy Pathology (1) Orenstein and Staff 
View of current necropsy cases with emphasis on the correlation of gross 
Changes in the organs and the clinical history. Limited to second-year 


203... 


Students. Univ Hosp. (Spring) 
220 Medical Mycology (2—4) Am Al-Doory 
"tures and laboratory to cover pathogenic fungi, mycotic diseases, and 
their Clinical aspects. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 
2 ‘ 
22 OPportunistic Mycoses (2) Al-Doory 
u 


dy of the opportunistic fungal infections and their serological, clinical, 
and therapeutic aspects. Emphasis on identification of fungi and evaluation 
of laboratory findings. Limited to second-year medical students. (Spring) 


» Pathology of Infectious Diseases (3) Abraham 
r graduate students. Correlation of clinical, physiologic, immunologic, and 
Pathologic mechanisms determining the course and morphological changes 
curring in infections. Analysis of human case material and review of 
assigned selected readings. Prerequisite: Micr 211 and Path 203. | 


,'ansmission Electron Microscopy in Orenstein, Abraham | 

athologic Diagnosis (3) | 

or graduate students Techniques for the examination and interpretation of 
Ultrastructural changes associated with human disease states. Emphasis on | 

anSmission electron microscopy as a diagnostic tool. Prerequisite: Path | 

! 

| 


25s 7-4, Anat 260 and 261. 
Organ System Pathology (5) m 
E 8raduate students. Gross and microscopic study of human pathologic 


flecting major diseases of specific organ systems. The organ 
Syste 


sv aS Studied will be rotated annually, depending on demand. Organ | 
Systems to be covered include cardiovascular, digestive, nervous, renal, | | 
sc ductive, and respiratory. Prerequisite: Path 203—4. Permission of in- | 
A Structor required (Fall and spring) 
6] Seminar in p à Sidransky 
Cur ar in Experimental Pathology (1) : ie | 
hee topics in research in experimental pathology. Limited to second-year | 
I 
2 edica] Students. (Spring) | 
: | 
ParParative Pathology I (1) ten | 
ici 


80 pation in an autopsy service involving captive wild animals. Compari- 
E of Iseases in various animal species with those in humans. Limited 
: 3 : T d y inc € 
~ -ond-year medical students. Path. Lab., Nat'l Zoological Park. 


X] 


" Pring) 
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$ 


LU 
ne mer 


AX s U 


270 Medical Mycology (1) Al-Doot 
Review of major mycotic diseases with emphasis on opportunistic my0 
Second-year students only 

sul 

284 Ophthalmic Pathology (arr.) McLean and adi 
Daily participation in an active service limited to pathology of the eye 5 the 

adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases comprise 

major categories. Armed Forces Inst. of Path 

— pent 

286 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) 

Focuses on important disorders that may beset the human 
intrauterine period of gestation and the newborn infant during the mg 
neonatal period. Emphasis on the role of placental abnormalities. 


site: Path 203 or equivalent Spring) 


i the 
fetus during i, 


tH 
289 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (arr.) Cook and pit! 
Designed to familiarize the student with the operation of à cor y 
hospital Department of Pathology. Student may elect to spend essent. amit 

of the time in some specialized area or may choose to study only P side 


pathology. If desired, a nuclear medicine elective can also be co 


during this period. Fairfax Hosp 


290—92 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) 
The department arranges for medical students to spend ele 


; ds 9' 

, jods 
ctive per of th? 
other institutions. Interested students should contact the chal 


rma 
department 

and Ms 
Silverberg 97^, d 
th clinical S% gs 
s on assign 


296 Surgical Pathology (arr.) 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation wi 
patient; description of gross and microscopic finding 


Univ. Hosp cent 
IN onstell [ 
298 Necropsy Pathology (arr. Orenste ati p? 
Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic correlation, prep 
protocols. Participation in autopsy pathology service. Univ Hosp: otal 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Fall and spring) h nd otal 
301 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (arr.) B. Smith * hols) 
: d of pat 


Opportunity to explore in depth a topic selected from the fie 


library study. V.A. Hosp staf 


302 Forensic Pathology (arr.) | Exa * 
Participation in the activities of the office of the Chief Medico. gation we 
the District of Columbia. Observation of death scene inve? T 


rator? 
niques, medical-legal autopsies, and related toxicological labo . confer? 
various ^ 


ses; attendance at court trials; and participation in the 
activities of the agency tal 
€ > e 18° 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) neral exam! 
: : seners 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8° " 
tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring gta” 
‘ : . red! 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) „ated for ' 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be np 
(Fall and spring) K" 
sa 
501 Selected Topics in Pathology (3) ce P 
p t gy experienc? gs 


Guided in-depth readings and study and/or laboratory n for St "lof 
aspect of pathology of particular interest to students A sectio to path?" 9 
be selected from a substantial list available in the Departmen 

Students will present a report on the specific topic Ken! 


800 Summer Remedial: Pathology (8) 


110- 


ha; 
urman: H.G. Mandel 


1 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (4—4) Mazel and Staff 


or students in nursing anesthesia. Fundamental principles of pharmacolo- 
8y; drugs affecting the autonomic nervous system, central nervous system, 
and cardiovascular system; fundamentals of inhalation anesthesia; auxiliary 
drugs used in anesthesiology; endocrines, cancer chemotherapy; other topics 
(Academic year) 


114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 


115 


120 R 


12495 


130 


15g 


195 


9 


eneral concepts concerning drug action in the body. Mechanism of action of 
Some specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, including contracep- 
tives; tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hay fever, headache, and cold 
remedies: analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues related to development 
and marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug advertising, generic versus trade- 
name drugs, drug use in sports, drug use during pregnancy, smoking and 

ealth. No science prerequisite required. Limited enrollment (Fall) 


Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) Cohn and Staff 
Sychological and sociological bases of recreational and other nonmedical use 
of drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects of drug action on both the 
rain and peripheral organ systems, legal and societal implications of and 
reactions to the nonmedical use of drugs, and prevention and treatment of 
Tug dependence. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central 
nervous system stimulants and depressants, marijuana, and hallucinogenic 
and psychedelic drugs (Spring) 


eadings in Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr.) Mazel and Staff 
or students in nursing anesthesia. Assigned readings in anesthesia and 
related areas; preparation of reports. Students may register by petition only 
Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia (3—3) Mazel and Staff 
~ ormerly Phar 121-22) 
or students in nursing anesthesia. Fundamental concepts of physics, 
8eneral chemistry, organic chemistry, biochemistry, and their application to 
medicine and anesthesiology, including chemistry of respiration, acid—base 
Glance, clinica] biochemistry and enzymology, hormones, radioisotopes, 
A *ctronics, physiochemical properties of anesthetic agents, and other related 
Opics, (Academic year) 
Seminar: Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) Mazel and Staff 
Pr Students in nursing anesthesia. Presentation of the pharmacology and 
not ácodynamics of accessory anesthetic drugs; emphasis on those areas 
pp ered in Phar 110-11. 
armacology for New Health Klubes and Staff 
prepa pente in allied health programs. Basic pharmacology course Drug 
in eee the basis of their therapeutic and toxic actions, and their fate 
ody. Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111 
‘on piratory Care (3) Mazel and Staff 
require" in nursing anesthesia. Advanced techniques for care of patients 
: ring tota] respiratory support. Same as Anes 191 
oe etronics for Medical Personnel (2) > Mazel and Staff 
Used udents in nursing anesthesia. Introduction to fundamental principles 
in electronic instrumentation for monitoring patient status in operating 
and intensive care unit. Signal conditioning, processing and display 
ques, special purpose instruments, safety hazards. Same as Anes 197 


room 
techni 
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201-2 Pharmacology (6-2) Mandel and ptt 


‘ 
2S mer 


AX ARRA U 
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sul 


Required for second-year medical students. Lectures, laboratory, an tion 
ences on interaction of drugs and biological systems as a basis for rà 
therapy of disease. Prerequisite: Bioc 201, Phyl 201, 212. ste 
203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology Cohn and 
and Toxicology (3) cg dri 
For graduate students. Basic principles of pharmacology, including eli 
receptor interactions, structure activity relationships, pharmacok ui 
membrane phenomena, cellular control mechanisms; mechanisms Oe 
genesis, carcinogenesis, teratogenesis, and specific organ toxicity; p 
sessment and extrapolation. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall) gf 
205 Pharmacology (8) Cohn and" d 
For graduate students. Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interac ret, 
drugs and biological systems as a basis for rational disease theraPY: "EL 
uisite: Phar 203, courses in biochemistry and physiology, or appre 
department (Fall) gil 
207 Cardiovascular Pharmacology (2) : 
For graduate students. Physiology and pharmacology of cardi j 
diseases, hypertension, heart failure, coronary artery disease, 8D' " nd 
mia. Mechanism of action of drugs used in the treatment of cardio g 
diseases. Prerequisite: Phys 201 and Phar 201, 203, or 205. (Sp auf 
220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) produc 
For graduate students. Metabolism of xenobiotics to cytotoxic Pi 
Environmental and genetic factors influencing toxic actions. 
mechanisms of toxicity. Prerequisite: Phar 203 (Spring) WS 


rro 

222 Genetic Toxicology (2) : bert 
For graduate students. Action of chemicals and radiations in the IP o | 
DNA damage and repair in vitro and in vivo and the sequela? jan ol 
processes in cells and mammals. DNA repair mechanisms, ma Bioc 22V 


js 
vase 
ov yt 


toxicity, mutagenesis, and carcinogenesis. Prerequisite: 

22 (Fall) staf 
224 Developmental Toxicology (2) 

For graduate students. Effects of exogenous agents on t 

reproduction and development and their mechanisms of action. 

on the gametes, embryo, fetus, and neonate Prerequisite or 

registration: Phar 203, 205 (Fall) m 


226 Neurotoxicology (2) 
For graduate students. Mechanisms by which chemicals pr 
on nervous tissue at subcellular, systemic, and behaviora 


A jon. 
3 3 istra 
chronic and acute exposure. Prerequisites or concurrent reg 


203, 205 Spring sub 
9« ` . "us on ac 
230 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) " jffers * 
For graduate students. Selected aspects of toxicology. ( ont V spring’ f 
time course is offered; may be repeated for credit Feb e nd gu 
m . à : amson 4 hi? 
254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Abren of resem ti 
For medical and graduate students. Recent advances and fie „ighboring 
pharmacology. Presentations by laboratory scientists from ne , 
" j 
tutions. Spring del à wo 
IER ( ande’ ” igts ° 
208 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) - ng scie pst 
For medical and graduate students. Seminars by visi? even year? f 
mechanisms of cancer causation and treatment (Spring: an "i 
y g 
95 DA (6 Barrows ..gjon 
259 Readings: Cancer Chemotherapy (2) disc 


` " aan yg an 
For medical and graduate students. Selected readings 
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recent advances in cancer chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 
EC 205 Spring, odd years) | | 
260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1 Staff | 

or medical and graduate students. Lectures and seminars on recent ad- 


vances in the pharmacology and mechanism of action of various hor- 


= mones Spring, odd years 
69 Pharmacology Seminar (1 Mandel and Staff 
or graduate students. Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs 
i each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall 
c 
272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 


Mechanisms for the absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excretion of 

Tugs and the physical, chemical, and biological factors affecting these 
Processes. Extensive reading of classical and current original literature 
Prerequisite Jioc 221-22, Phar 203, or permission of the instructor 


(Spring) 
273 P : i AR ege 
harmacokinetics: Principles Abramson and Staff 
ànd Applications (2) 
For graduate students. Description of compartmental and physiological | 
models of drug disposition. Problem solving to obtain rate constants, organ 
Clearances, etc., from experimental data. Examples of drug disposition | 
275 exemplifying various pharmacokinetic approaches Spring) 
í ^ 
-1 4 mo br. ds Pes 
6 Ady anced Topics in Pharmacology Kennedy and Staff 
and Toxicology I-II (1-1) 
9r graduate students. Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of 
"Ug action, pharmacology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacolo- 
27» BY, and laboratory techniques (Alternate academic years 
[f PL, | z 
~18 Ady N iG. y —M 
Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Kennedy and Staff 
and Toxicology III-IV (1-1) 
. 9 graduate students. Continuation of Phar 275-76 (Alternate academ- 
9 IC years) 
B 
ESL m. — 
pecial Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
ad graduate students. Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each 
‘ime the course is offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall and 
Spring) 
80 N s ] 
Neuropharmacology (2) Staff | 
or graduate students. Fundamental principles. Electrophysiological and | | 
n chemical techniques. Neurotransmitters and their pathways in central | 
ervous - 
$ rvous system. Drug effects on neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemical | 
" asis of mental disease Prerequisite: Phar 205 or equivalent Spring) | | 
rs | | 
9 Read; | | 
€adings in Pharmacology (arr.) Mandel | 


88 » e 
'gned reading and preparation of reports 


6 À 
Research in Pharmacology (arr.) Mazel 
gv nedical students. Participation in experimental studies in pharmacolo- 
lig, o ticularly neuropharmacology, cancer chemotherapy, or drug metabo- 
(Fall and spring) 


287 ` 

Readings in Drug Abuse Literature (arr.) Cohn | | 
in ofessional and nonprofessional literature in the general area of drug | 
Dre 'ence Informal monthly luncheon discussions or assigned reading and | 
29 -91 E Paration of a report. (Spring) | 
he mural Pharmacology Elective (arr.) | 

instit e o tment arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 
Ment lons. Interested students should contact the chairman of the depart- 

(Academic year) 
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295 Reading and Research (arr.) 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Scie 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) suf 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 
(Fall and spring) Mast 

501 Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) poose ” 
Readings, discussions, and/or preparation of report. Student can 9 
work with one or more Department of Pharmacology faculty mem 
topic of mutual interest. (Fall and spring) lubes 

502 Clinical Use of Drugs (3) Mandel, col 
Approximately 10 morning discussions with a member of the dew d 
Department and appropriate clinical faculty, dealing with the ration read 
drugs in the treatment of disease. Afternoons devoted to indepen = 
and study. Course will be given only if there are seven participant 
(Spring) d staf 

503 Drug Dependence: Basic and Cohn an 
Clinical Aspects (3) ” | depen? 
Seminars and discussions on various aspects of drug and chemic@ j 
cies, such as recognition and diagnosis of dependence; role khe i 
treating dependence; fetal alcohol syndrome and the addicted neon tment 
research advances in marijuana, cocaine, PCP, and other drugs; 
the drug overdose emergency. Independent reading and study. Mande! 

800 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology I (6) Mandel 

801 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology II (2) 


Physiology -— 


Chairman: R.A. Kenney 


ral exami 


umb? 
Departmental Prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent for all courses D 
above 201. d 


111 Physiology for New Health Practitioners (4) ing 99% aye 
For students in physician assistant, nurse practitioner, and e 88 of 
sia programs. Lecture, film, and demonstration. Function an P 
human body, covering the major organ systems. 
Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function dd ve 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and pur who n 
physiology. Undergraduate course, required for graduate ae " : 
not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may receive gra pre : 
completion of additional work as prescribed by the instructor 
BiSc 11-12 or equivalent and consent of instructor. Open 
College students with approval of advisor. (Fall) 

201 Physiology (8) Lecture (8 poured 
Required for medical students, open to graduate students. and aP? 
laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellular, organ gemm 


y 
noe) 
wt 
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human physiology. Prerequisite for graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191 
or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); or 
consent of chairman of department. Open to consortium students only with 
Permission of department chairman Spring) 


205 Cell Biophysics (2) Jackson, Kelleher 
For graduate students. Lecture (2 hours). Introductory survey of the mecha- 
nisms for interconversion and utilization of energy in animal cells. Required 
for graduate students intending to take Phyl 201. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or 


,.. Muivalent and consent of instructor. (Fall 
212 Neurobiology (3) Staff 


For graduate students. Same as Anat 212 and Idis 212. Integrated survey of 
the structure and function of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical 
^ demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 

221 Seminar (1) Cassidy 
‘or graduate students. Staff and student presentations from literature 
resent work discussed; experimental design and scientific deduction evalu- 

ated. Topics to be announced. Content differs each time the course is offered; 
>. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Cassidy 

lon Regulation (2) 
iscussion of principles of fluid and acid—base balance and the application of 
these principles to specific situations. (Fall) 


261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (arr.) Jackson 

or graduate students. Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenter- 

logy; intra- and extramural speakers. An approved paper required for two 
Semester hours of credit. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


2 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Kenney 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiology, 
) specially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. (Fall) 
68 Mus : * 
Muscle Contraction: Physiological and Frank 
lochemical Aspects (1) 
natomical, biochemical, pharmacological, and physiological aspects of mus- 
cte contraction. 


26 : 1 
? Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) Lavine 


ected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods of data 


Collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movement and 
(paavior, and sensory processing. Admission by permission of instructor. 
all) " 
IR 
ppading and Research in Simulation of C. Tidball 
Ysiological Processes (3) 
P adings in physiological simulations and their evaluation. Prerequisite 
289 *rmission of instructor May be repeated once for credit 
Exper; z 
Paperimental Physiology (arr.) Jackson 


\cipation in an ongoing research program in the department. Programs 


are " 1 
^h Currently available in the areas of membrane physiology, intestinal 
29 91 ansport, neurophysiology, and cardiovascular physiology. 
-IIE ) 
Xtramural Physiology Elective (arr.) 
oth department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods at 
er institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the 
29 “partment 
5 à - s 
Research (arr.) Staff 


Y 8peci; 
e cial arrangement with individual staff members. Approximately four 
rs in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit (Fall and spring) 
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298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) den 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate to the stu 
graduate program. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


221. (Fall) " 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) staf 
396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) amin: 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex ined! 
tion. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology and o pe T: 
areas of the candidate's minor field. This course satisfies the require y anl 
Part II of the Cumulative General Examination in physiology. ( 
spring) otal 
397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) samin” 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general » roble” 
tion. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation P er? 
This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative 
Examination in physiology. (Fall and spring) staf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) for credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated " 
(Fall and spring) Kent 
501 Physiology of Aging (3) 
Guided reading and discussion on the normal process of aging. gssid 
502 Structural-Functional Correlations in GI Disease (arr. osis and 
Morphological methodology is a growing technique in the dp tion 
prognostic evaluation of gastrointestinal disease states such as V p n^ 
colitis, Hirschprungs disease, colorectal carcinoma, and pancreatic ninf 
tion. Techniques considered include traditional light microscopy» selected 
and transmission electron microscopy, and immunocytochemistry: 
readings and discussion. enney 
503 Advanced Physiology 
Guided readings and study and/or laboratory experience 
in a subfield of physiology Ken? 
800 Summer Remedial: Physiology (8) 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences —^ 


Chairman: J.M. Wiener 


All clinical courses are five semester hours per four-week period. 


; nd 
252 Psychological and Social Factors Wiener ? " 
of Medical Practice (2) patient us 
Required for medical students. Basic principles of the doc rail proc 
tionship. Analysis of psychological growth and development, p y med 
and the personality of the physician as they influence every™™ 
practice 
301 Psychopathology and Conceptual Models (2) he anisms, gp 


Required for second-year medical students. Mental — 
linical in 


pathology, introduction to psychiatric syndromes, € f 
behavioral sciences in clinical medicine. (Fall) bster and zm 
‘ — « à 8 
302 Clinical Clerkship (10) We diagnosi en" 
Required for medical students. Supervised examination s Chil 


outpatient and inpatient treatment at University, St. Eliza 
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and Washington V.A. Hospitals and Psychiatric Institute. Case conferences, 
Seminars on psychiatric referral, "psychiatric" drugs, and community re- 
Sources. Psychiatry in general practice stressed. (Fall and spring) 


381 Clinical Psychiatry (arr.) Hendren and Staff 

articipation as acting intern in one or more of the psychiatry services of 
WU Medical Center: inpatient and emergency, outpatient, and consulta- 
tion-liaison and oncology liaison. Assignments are based on student prefer- 
ence within limits of feasibility for the elective period involved. At least eight 
Weeks preferable for supervised psychotherapy experience. Four-week elec- 
tive emphasizes diagnostic assessment and briefer treatment modalities. 


386 Research and Clinical Approaches Steinglass and Staff 
lo Families of Medical Patients (5) 
ntroduction to theory, method, and techniques of clinical and research 
evaluation of families of medical patients; focus on family factors that favor 
or retard the patient's recovery from serious medical illness. Completion, 


e supervision, of a small independent project on a topic of student's 
Choice, 


388 Child and Adolescent Egan and Child Psychiatry Faculty 
Sychiatry (arr.) 
rticipation as an acting intern in child psychiatry. Consultation to 
Pediatric wards, outpatient evaluation and treatment of selected child 
Patients and their families, and/or inpatient child and adolescent services; 
eight weeks required for specialized experience in all three areas. Individual- 
zed program by arrangement. Assignments based on student’s preference 
390_g3 and prior experience, within limits of feasibility. Children’s Hosp. 
Extramural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) 
. ne department may arrange for students to spend elective periods at other 
institutions. Information on electives at other medical schools available 
: Schizophrenic and Borderline Conditions (5) Fenton, Williams 
&rticipation in and observation and study of treatment and administrative 
ai agement of patients. Participation in staff meetings. Individual supervi- 
n and selected readings. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Md. 


> WP b à À 
Psychiatric Education, Research, Robinowitz and Staff 
E Administration (arr.) 

p udent preceptorship: practicum experience, theoretical instruction, partici- 
ation in research, and individual project. Direct supervision by and close 


Workj Š 

working contact with director and staff of office of education of national 

entity society. Opportunity to observe operations and for contacts with 
aders s ^ 


T8 in field. Student gains knowledge of research and administration 
me aning to women in medicine, psychiatric education, manpower develop- 
"t relevant to health care delivery, continuing education, federal and 


e i H i . . 

pelative affairs, health planning, and relation of medical education to 
409 | actice, Persona] interview required to plan individualized program 

"dependent Studies (arr.) Hendren 


dividual: i " z 
Vidualized studies, clinical training, or research experience. Selections 


ossible of student interest, personal interview, and available resources 
pressi Subjects may include death and dying, suicide, medical ethics, 
Stu in or other psychiatry and behavioral science interests of the 

411 ntr and available faculty : 
y 9duction to Clinical Hendren and Staff 
Sye latry (2 


wi Pth Study of topics in psychiatry of interest to students. Students meet 

Patient. ulty to discuss readings and research and, on occasion, interview 

isordey. in the hospital. Topics regularly include psychoanalysis, eating 

Variety 5, consultation-liaison, death and dying, child psychiatry, and a wide 
Y of other possibilities 


p 
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412 Application of Psychoanalytic Principles Nov 
to the Practice of Medicine (1) 
Special course designed for medical students by Extension Divi 
Washington, D.C., Psychoanalytic Institute, taught by à practicing 
analyst on clinical faculty. Two- to 3-week advance notice requ 


ne 
ision of 
payor 
ired " 
arrange for an instructor sit 

< ; 242 ino 

413 Identity and Role of the Physician (1) Rob giso 
Emphasis on the role and identity of the physician (with special emp ole a 
women). Done in a small group in which didactic material on the "ludi 
identity of the physician is combined with experimental models, 1? 
group dynamics. Number and time of meetings flexible. gió 

n pe ; r 

414 History of Mental Illness and Therapeutics (1) edic 
Consideration of the historical periods of primitive healing, Greek m f the 
Arabic medicine, Christian healing, witchcraft, and key developmen furi 
last 200 years. Student may select topic of particular interest 10T 
study with supervisor. 

415 Individual Student Preceptorship (1) € 
First- and second-year medical students can arrange individua dt of Dt 
ships other than departmental electives listed with the permiss! 
Hendren. wien” 

800 Summer Remedial: Medical Practice (3) wiet 

] 


801 Summer Remedial: Conceptual Models (2) 


Hendren and 


Chairman: R.M. Allman l RC. Re? | 
Directors of Divisions: W.W. Olmsted (Diagnostic Radiology» physics 

(Nuclear Medicine), C.C. Rogers (Radiation Oncology and Biop 

jen 


= "ab t Aniate 1n f 
Courses numbered 40—195 are limited to students in the Associate k nucle 
ic technology 


and Bachelor of Science degree programs in radiologi 
medicine, and radiologic science and administration. riot 
| 40 Clinical Training and Experience Sanford, es 
| in X-ray Technology I (2) } techni?" of 
Instruction and close supervision in the use of radiologie nervous P 
examine the digestive, urinary, female reproductive, centra ic radio. 
circulatory systems; chest and abdomen radiography, orthopa minat? 
| phy, ENT and neurologic radiography, portable radiogra 


| 
| insit j 


g 


phic e 
; à anv att 
pediatric radiography, nuclear medicine, radiation — ar 
UH Piu Á ; g ore, 
41 Clinical Training and Experience san 
in X-ray Technology II (2) " 
Prerequisite: Rad 40 d yr 
Sanforo 


42 Clinical Training and Experience 
in X-ray Technology III (2) ul 
Prerequisite: Rad 40, 41 
43 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine I (4) n indica 
Practical study and supervised performance; emphasis ^ 
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Contraindications, procedures and methods, physiological and procedural 
factors that may result in a false study, radiation safety techniques, prepara- 
tion and development of new radiopharmaceuticals and research methodolo- 
EY, and administrative procedures 
44 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine II (5)  Cianci and Staff 
rerequisite: Rad 43 
90 Radiographic Anatomy, Positioning II (4 McDade, Kendrick 
uman anatomy and positioning as applied to radiologic technology. Struc- 
ture and function of the human skeleton and topographical anatomy, both 
normal and pathological. Applications of these techniques are practiced in 
the laboratory 


31 Radiographic Anatomy, Positioning IV (4) McDade, Monery 

asic positioning techniques, including upper and lower extremities, are 

Studied in lecture periods. Application of these techniques in the laboratory, 
Using radiographic machines, phantoms, and film processing methods 


55 Imaging Procedures (3) Embrey 
lated anatomy, physiology, and pathology of imaging procedures; basic 
methodology of these and related procedures, including bone, brain, liver, 
Iver function, bone marrow, lung, liver-lung, transmission, cardiac blood 
pool, cisternography, spleen, parathyroid, pancreas, lung ventilation, parotid 
5 Ventriculography; miscellaneous scans; brain and cardiac flow studies. 
6 Hematologic and Radionuclide Williams 
ilution Procedures (3) 
elated anatomy, physiology, and pathology of hematologic and radionuclide 
ution procedures; basic protocol for these procedures, including plasma 
volume and related plasma studies, red cell volume and related red cell 
"i Studies, studies of iron metabolism, and placental localization and scanning 
xi Ürgan Concentration-Excretion Franco, Embrey 
p casurements (3) 
Slated anatomy, physiology, and pathology of organ concentration—excre- 
lon measurements; procedure, including thyroid uptake and its variations, 
roid Scan, metastatic chest survey, renogram, renal scan, and renal flow 
y. 
88 Gastrointestinal Absorption Measurements (1) Messer 
ated anatomy, physiology, and pathology of gastrointestinal absorption 
measurements: procedure, including fat absorption studies (triolein and oleic 


c and the three stages of the vitamin B-12 absorption study (Schilling 
Competitive Binding Radioimmunoassay (2) Franco 


iet Concepts of radioimmunoassay; basic procedure for any competitive 
ing radioimmunoassay. Specific concepts and procedure for T3, T4, and 
interme 12 determinations; factors affecting those determinations and the 

6 etation of their results. 


Radiographic Technique (4) Kaften, Krier 


affe istory and development of X-rays and X-ray tubes and the prime factors 
ying film quality. Lectures and laboratories on quality assurance 


Ours 
— coordinated to provide knowledge and skills required to succeed in 
*r technical courses. 


Techy P aphic Anatomy, Positioning III (4) McDade, Kendrick 

body uques of radiography employing contrast media, fluoroscopy, spot films, 

Ser radiography, pelvimetry, location of foreign body in the eye, and 
‘ng techniques. Prerequisite: Rad 60. 

Arkroom P 


^ t rocedures (2) Johnson, Mowery 


^ film after exposure; care and handling of conventional and 
matic darkroom equipment; types of film, handling, and storage; mixing 


en a A 


i t s rt 


66 


~J 


-1 
1 


&( 


OD 
Nen 


5 Basic Chemistry (3) 


and handling of chemicals and the action and quantity of these ch 


the processing of film; effects of heat and cold on these chemicals, € iagn^ 


improper developing techniques Laboratory work " 
fes" 
M ij 


à aeicture: 
Introduction to basic chemistry: kinds of matter, atomic structu acid 
x x $ 
periodic table, chemical bonding, formulas and equations, solution? pori 
base reactions; introduction to organic chemistry and biochemistry 


tory sessions e 

; Fro 
Radiopharmaceuticals (3) goto 
Uses of radionuclides in medicine, basic principles of a Mo-9: rep! 
generator, radiopharmaceuticals and their action within the body; P yali" 
tion of radiopharmaceuticals using generator-produced nuclides, 


control, accountability, procurement, clinical orientation " 
J 


Radiographic Physics I (3) DeLeon, Nel 
Fundamental concepts of physics, including standards of measure, cuj 
measurement, laws of motion, weight, work, power, energy, and mom riod 
Introduction to structure of matter, atomic and nuclear structure, Pe 
tables, chemical bonding, material and artificial radioactivity, sere . 
Description and use of electrostatics and magnetism Laboratory * 


Radiographic Physics II (4) 
Fundamental concepts of current flow, ohms and Joule's la 
compound circuits, battery types and functions, metering de on 
safety. Description and function of electromagnetism and induct! 
nating current principles, AC cycle, induction and inductor, CaP* ment 9^ 
capacitors, applications of electronic principles to X-ray equip t cont? 
components; transformers, generators, Motors, rectifiers, curren d mobi 
devices, fuses, circuit breakers, magnetic relays, circuitry 9 fixed 8 

X-ray units. Laboratory work d | 
Radiation Instrumentation (5) Williams, one" | 
Theoretical and practical aspects of radiation detectors; types: 
and operation of detectors; collimators; geometry; introduction to 
scanning; introduction to stationary imaging; clinical orientation. 90? 


Fundamentals of Atomic and Nuclear Physics (3) aro 
Basic units, quantum theory, Bohr theory, atomic and nuces radia” 
radioactivity and decay, alpha and beta particles, electromagne 
series decay, radioactive equilibrium, 1 C.R.U cook 
. A A DeLeo™ nu 
Mathematics of Radiology (3) ^ ic tech” ig; 
Principles of mathematics as applicable to the physics of radio og and m 
gy; use of logarithms, including multiplication, division, o tangle’ si 
scientific notation; geometry of the circle, square, an eresian o g 
trigonometric functions; linear equations in the unknown; “@ nditio® 
nate plane; slope of straight line; linear equations from given oa ; st 
graphic solution of two or more linear equations For off-c# 
only 
Basic Mathematics (3) onan 
Review of basic high school mathematics, basic algebra, comm 
logarithms and their manipulation, linear and logarithmic 
manipulation of a log-log slide rule 
Applied Technical Mathematics (3) i formul? : 
Mathematics as applicable to nuclear medicine. jc 3 tics te 
its variations, calculation of doses of radionuclides, ! 
ogy, frequency distributions, confidence limits, stan 
tribution of counting time, statistics relating to recti 


imaging 


vasi 
dard error, 
linear 8 
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90 Medical Ethics (1) Johnson, Cook 
Ethics of physician/technician/patient relationships Responsibilities, both | 
moral and legal, to physician and patient; the rapport expected of the 
technologist 

91 Special Projects in Radiology (arr.) Staff 
Independent study on an aspect of radiology worked out between the student 
and the instructor. Students may register by petition only. 

93 Radiobiology and Radiation Dosimetry (3) Messer 
Interaction of radiation with matter; radiation effects on molecular, cellular, 
tissue, and organ levels; genetic and somatic effects of ionizing radiation; | 
Classical and M.I.R.D. methods of absorbed dose calculation 

94 Radiological Safety (3) Embrey 
Introduction to radiation safety; units of radiation exposure and dose; 
licensing: NRC regulations; accountability and records, receipt, storage, 

andling, transportation, and disposal of radioactive materials; monitoring; 
Shielding: dose—distance relationships; personnel dosimetry; radiation ill- 


Ness; radiac instruments; radiation safety clothing; radioactive “spill” proce- 
ure, 


35 Radiation Safety (2) Brockhaus, LaFontaine 


l | 
00 Pathology (3) Brockhaus, May | | | 
dese ET aphic pathology relevant to the radiologic technologist. Clinical | 
130 M: ription of the disease process and radiographic demonstrations : | | 
i rina ematics of Radiology (3) McElroy | | | 
Use ar. es of mathematics as applicable to physics of radiologic technology | 
Powers ponential and logarithm function, including multiplication, division, | 
8, and roots; scientific notation; geometry of the circle, square, and 


Elven ç . 
40 R en conditions Usage and application of calculators is stressed 

kadiology Administration (4) Pickwick, Busching | 

y | 


~ areas of administration; human skills technical skills, and conceptual 
we as they pertain to radiologic management at the Saaiman | 
modern raditional management concepts and models developed through 

texts and current journals that address such topics as organizational 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
the 
behavior, planning, and controlling. Discussion and exploration 2 p» 

HSA 142, 15% 


logistics of managing a radiology section. Prerequisite 


170. yin 

- $5 n . r ; ; n } 
145 Administrative Project: Diagnostic Radiology (3) Bus 
For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Identification, ™ nis 
ment, and completion of a project for a radiology department, using 8 + aot 


trative principles. Weekly seminars on current issues in manageme” 


' leadership. To be taken with Rad 140 pin 
147 Administrative Project: Nuclear Medicine (3) Bus? y 
For students concentrating in nuclear medicine Identification, develoP in 


and completion of a project for a nuclear medicine department, "T 
administrative principles. Weekly seminars on current issues 1n ms 
| ment and leadership. To be taken with Rad 140. 
149 Administrative Project: Radiation Therapy (3) 
For students concentrating in radiation therapy. Identification, ysis 
ment, and completion of a project for a radiation therapy departme®’® ag 
administrative principles. Weekly seminars on current issues 1D " 
ment and leadership. To be taken with Rad 140 ip 
Rosen 
tic radiation. Mech, c 
g half-wave an wit? 


167 Radiation Physics and Safety I (3) 
Concepts of matter and energy and electromagne 
in the production of X-rays and X-ray circuits, includin 
wave rectification and three-phase generators Interaction of ra™ n e 
matter, emphasizing the photoelectric, Compton, and pair-production tio? 

Radiation detection and dosimetry; roentgen rad and rem units 0*7, 

Radiation safety as applied to diagnostic radiology, nuclear m M jm 

radiotherapy, including effects of time, distance, and shielding- 

permissible concentrations, internal dose problems. Prerequisite: MEI 


rr in 


171 Radiological Electronics and Engineering (3) i asl 
Introduction to basic electronics and the operation, limitations: gpp 
principles in the selection of instrumentation. Transistors, powe ent 
amplifiers, major circuit components of radiation detection ! tage j^ 

git 


; vo 
camera and rectilinear scanners, radiotherapy ortho 


gamma 
linear accelerators, and diagnostic radiography equipment. 
Rad 130, CpMd 101 gaf 
| 175 Physics and Radiological Imaging (3) matio " 
For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Image fo gi? 
transmission through radiological and related photo-optica devi modil” 


| system analysis techniques Concepts of sensitivity, contrast, en inc dint 
| tion transfer functions. Description and analysis of photoreceptors, p 
film grids and Bucky and intensifier screens RadiograP ic g 
process. Fluoroscopy, cineradiography, and video techniques, 17 phy” 4 
electronic radiography; and solid-state imaging panels. Ultrasone yation 
thermography. Demonstrations and experiments 1n control an 
radiologic imaging. Prerequisite Rad 167 

176 Physics of Nuclear Medicine (3) : adioa" iL 
For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. Concepts of T trah” 


e intern” git 
including beta decay, isomeric transitions, electron capture: d tra 
secular 8D* " gta! 
: ng È yes 

count hi! 


tion, alpha decay, and the auger effect. Isotopic half-life 


equilibrium. Artificial transmutations, nuclear reactions, y tec p" 

tics, and selection of instrumentation Scintillation spectromet i ue of 

Rectilinear scanners, gamma camera, and computer technolog? atio" 

medicine. Demonstrations and experiments in control and : 

imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167 gul 
| 177 Dosimetry in Radiation Therapy (3) 1 p doses iai 
1 For students concentrating in radiotherapy. Concepts of — field S 


curves, and tissue air ratios for different energies, 


3 
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Techniques of treatment planning for stationary, multiple, and moving 
Portals for Co-60 and megavoltage linear accelerators. Concepts of wedge 
fields and compensation for multiple TSD surfaces and tissue inhomogenei- 
ties. Dosimetry of linear sources. Quimby and Paterson Parker dosimetry 
Systems. Computer techniques in radiotherapy. Introduction to the dosime- 
try of electrons, neutrons, and the heavy particles. Demonstrations and 
experiments illustrating dosimetric principles Prerequisite: Rad 167 


180 Special Project in Radiology (arr.) Staff 
For selected radiologic sciences and administration students who have 
completed the required course work but have failed to meet the required 
Minimum quality point index in the core curriculum. Students may register 

Y petition only 
190 Radiation Biology (2) Bradley 
diation physics applied to biological systems; radiation chemistry of water 
and organic molecules: radiation effects on cells, tissues, and whole orga- 
nisms; DNA damage, repair, carcinogenesis, and genetics. Risks vs. benefits; 
Protection measures ; 

195 Directed Study in Radiation Physics (2) i Staff 
Projects, in selected specialty, demonstrating applications of radiation phys- 
ics, imaging, or dosimetric principles to radiographic quality control and 
evaluation of radiological equipment systems Prerequisite: Rad 167; 171; 

3 175 or 176 or 177 

83 Clinical Radiology (5) Jacobs and Staff 
or the initial portion of the course, students work in a simulated reading 
room with a number of faculty in a carefully organized review of the 
Merican College of Radiology learning file of radiographs Thereafter, the 
Student is assigned to rotate and observe various sections in the GWI 

8 Ospital Department of Radiology. Univ. Hosp 
5 Nuclear Medicine (arr. Reba and Staff 

Ntroduction to the application of radiotracer techniques in clinical medicine 

and biomedical research Participation as clinical nuclear medicine intern or 

48 research assistant. Student is encouraged to become involved with one of 

* research projects of the division or ın an independent investigation 

Oriented toward pharmaceutical chemistry, computer applications, or patient 

Care. Uniy Hosp 


Radiation Oncology (arr.) Rogers and Staff 
troduction to radiation oncology, with particular attention to radiation 
Medicine, Basic principles of radiation physics, biology, and therapy tech- 
niques within the format of clinical practice. Participation in patient man- 
agement with a variety of malignant diseases will emphasize diagnosis, 
387 Staging, and subsequent treatment alternatives. Univ. Hosp 


Subspecialty Diagnostic Radiology (arr.) Jacobs and Staff 
k Specialty training in radiological diagnosis to prepare students for 


386 


dxclalty medical training. Offerings include pulmonary, gastrointestinal, 
si Bic, obstetric and gynecologic, and neurologic subspecialties. Prerequi- 
90 *: Permission of department. Univ. Hosp 
~99 E F 


Par mural Radiology Elective (arr.) AUR E at 
Writte Pation in a radiology program at another institu ion; ; pe À ~ 

n acceptance of the student by the chairman of the extramura 
partment of Radiology and with confirmation by the Education Director, 
partment of Radiology, GWU Medical Center 


409 D; 
Diagnostic Radiology (arr.) Staples and Staff 
aon radiography, fluoroscopy and nuclear medicine, special procedures, 


pud and/or CT. Review and study of teaching image file. Wash. Hosp 
er, 


142 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Has! 


401 Diagnostic Radiology (arr.) gp 
Participation in general radiologic interpretation, nuclear radiology: Dail 
procedures, ultrasound, and CT. Review and study of teaching file: 
conferences. Walter Reed Army Med. Center. n. 

sat! 


402 Reading Chest Films (3) ici 
A two-week radiology elective with the goal of improving the phys, 
understanding of radiographic principles and diagnostic approaches 
on chest films. 

403 Reading Bone Films (3) sic! 
A two-week radiology elective with the goal of improving the phy po 
understanding of radiographic principles and diagnostic approaches 
on bone films. 


Surgery 
hunlothdbddabitinpieideens the ket te ee | 


Chairman: R.G. DePalma 
Directors of Divisions: P.E. Shorb, Jr. (General Surgery), 
(Otolaryngology), J.G. Randolph (Pediatric Surgery), M.H. M 


tic Surgery), B.L. Aaron (Thoracic and Cardiovascular Surgery 
303 Clinical Clerkship (10) nat’ Na 
Required for medical students. Eight weeks at Univ. Hosp. and N8 
Med. Center. nd G 
351 Otolaryngology, Head, and Neck Surgery (arr.) Hauck 1 Cente 
Participation in the clinical service at Walter Reed Army Medic 
involving inpatients and outpatients. nd S 
352 Otolaryngology (arr.) Rish d» Nav? 
di Inpatient and outpatient rotations; operating room experience. | 
EE 5I Med. Center. y | 


aon, GUI 
n, 
353 Otolaryngology, Head, and Neck Surgery (arr.) wir d 


Work-up and care of clinical and hospitalized patients. the SUE re 
surgery and ER consultations. This course partially fulfills xperie® 
subspecialty requirement if the student did not have an 
during the third-year surgery clerkship. Teanga” 
376 Advanced Surgery (5) edures unde 
Participation in total patient care, including operative proc 
close supervision. Mae gf 
378 Intensive Care Unit (5) Fouty includ” 
Introduction to the management of acutely ill surgical patien cic, abdo” 
cases involving trauma; neurosurgery; and cardiovascular-thora 1 
nal, and orthopaedic surgery. Wash. Hosp. Center. Kar 
379 Transplantation Immunology (arr.) 
Clinical renal transplantation and preservation. Daily ical- 
literature conference, seminar presentation, weekly surg 
nephrology rounds. Univ. Hosp. 


R a 
teaching radio? 
». 


383 Endocrine Surgery (arr.) | of pyperfU^, 
Gu Y RR Management of endocrine disorders. Emphasis on contro ncreatic islet " 
CARN TERE and neoplasms of the thyroid, parathyroid, adrenal, and pa laborato? 


; an 
glands. Videotaped classic endocrine problems, library & 


Search, and clinical exposure to surgical endocrinology. Univ. and V.A 
Hosps 

384 T : 
Thoracic Cardiovascular Surgery (5 


Aaron, Hix 
acic and cardiovascular surgery. 4-week elective 
Univ. Hosp. and Clinic 


381€ principles used in thor 
Periods 


Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery (arr McGrath 
"Xperience in 


s the full spectrum of reconstructive surgery in both pediatric 
and adult 


age groups, including congenital anomalies cosmetic surgery, 
rauma, benign and malignant skin 
irgery, burns, microsurgery, breast surgery. Responsibilities 
à Operating room, at the bedside, and in the clinic are combined with 
sub cipation in a busy conference schedule and daily contact with all of the 
. "Pecialty resident and faculty members. Children’s Hosp 
Surgical Preceptorship (arr.) Tsangaris 
ane of general surgical patients as seen in private practice. Arranged in 
390. 9 9nsultation with department chairman 
“Xtramural Surgery Elective (arr.) 
3 department 


389 


at arranges for students to spend one or more elective periods 
other stitutions. Students must have the approval of the chairman of the 
partment 
400 Speci Ip 
Spe al Programs (arr.) Tsangaris 
n cial elective to be developed and arranged in consultation with depart- 
ent faculty 
40] eri » 
nc pheral Vascular Surgery (arr.) Keshishian and Staff 
ise duction to the physiologic basis for an approach to peripheral vascular 
n ase. Initial assignment to the chief cardiovascular technician in the 
Ohinyasivo 


tions laboratory. Modern diagnostic techniques, including observa- 
; arteriography. Following a patient from admission, through 
Cours J, and into the postoperative period. Opportunity to participate in 
409 8e director's private office practice. Wash. Hosp. Center. 

Burns (z 
Am arr.) 
"ticipation in 


Associated reh 
Patients 


Jordan 
a nine-bed dedicated burn intensive care unit with an 
abilitation unit for recuperating burn patients; 100 major burn 
Center Bond 200 minor rehab/reconstructive patients admitted to burn 
403 Per; *ry year. Full-time attending 
Gen, Pheral Vascular Surgery (5) . Giordano and Staff 
Laborato duction to peripheral vascular surgery. Time spent in Vascular 
erebroya evaluating patients and learning the basic arteriovenous and 
ascular examinations, and in office practice of Dr Joseph Giordano 
ica] augh H. Trout, seeing vascular patients. Assignment to one of the 
at ending t. 1088, participating in management and care of patients and 
vascu] © them in the operating room, if appropriate, including general 
404 E Surgical patients 


Search ntal Surgery (arr.) Geelhoed 
els and Pr Jects in surgical research laboratories, employing animal mod- 
Emp ^ experimenta] operative procedures in physiologic investigations. 

'S on design of experiments, performance of experimental surgical 


as of 5» precision in laboratory data gathering, and analysis of data 
5 of iny x 


Parti. Surgery Clinic (arr.) Seyfer 
au In care of patients of all ages, working closely with hand 

to dig irem Orthopaedic and Plastic Surgical Services. Basic approaches 
e inia, nd treatment of a wide variety of hand disorders, including 

5, arthritic conditions, congenital anomalies, fractures, vascular 
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problems, and reconstructive techniques for these problems. 
microsurgery. Participation in clinics, conferences, ward rounds, 8n 
ing room. Walter Reed Army Med. Center. 

406 Plastic Surgery Clinic (arr.) "m 
Participation in care of patients and exposure to a wide variety of "m. 
problems in all age groups, ranging from congenital anomalies such A? ij 
lip/palate and syndactyly to complex reconstructive surgery for 89^ tio 
thoracic wall defects, head and neck cancer, and extremity recons mu 
Cosmetic surgery involving face, eyelids, and other areas. Participi jg 

combined orthopaedic/plastic surgery hand service. Experience In ev 

and treatment of conditions related to the upper extremity- mwai 
opportunities. Assist in microsurgical laboratory on a regular basis. 

Reed Army Med. Center. 


Urology E 


Chairman: H.C. Miller, Jr. ka 
p | 


302 Clinical Clerkship (3) ;« and 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis js 
ment. Radiologic and pathologic studies; endoscopy and surgery; gosf 
reading; weekly staff conference. Univ., V.A., Fairfax, and Chi 


381 Clinical Urology (5) Karm! a tresh 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis Pise 
ment. Radiologic and pathologic studies; endoscopy and surge ‘fax Host 
reading; weekly staff conference. Univ., V.A., Children's an and 99, 

382 Clinical Urology (arr.) Bensime and W% 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnos! . cola 
ment. Radiologic and pathologic studies; endoscopy and surge!” 
reading, weekly staff conference. V.A. Hosp. 


i d 
390-92 Extramural Elective (arr.) y urology d 
With permission the student can participate in a (review 
ship in another medical center. 


d E , ", > " n > 
udson Abernethy Professor Emeritus of ( linic al Medicine 
t 1925, Jenison University; M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University 
BS, at Alpert, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
^w 1928, M D. 1932, Yale l niversity ; ak 
é meritus of Anesthesiol 
BAW Alpert, Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiolog: 


Ñ 


J t le ‘ork Downstate Medical 
, 943, State University of New York 
, Center 39, Columbia University; M.D. 1943, Stat« live 


illiam Stat 
Dey 
elopm 
BA 1927 Aw « 1ns Hopkins University 
Robe 27, Duke University M D 1931, Johns lor "Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Bg. entry Barter Professor Emeritus of Obste 
5. 1937, M.D 1940, University of Wisconsin " Medicine 
B 8 CPherson Brown, Professor Emeritus Ee , TU 
p a 1929, Swarth > College; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins Universit 
aul y Sha more o ege; : «obey 
BA w abrisi, Professor Emeritus of Anatom: 


ridge University 


l , ^8 a £ 
Nate €ymour Coakley, Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiology 
Leon v4 leorge Washington University pa 
Bs M ard Culbertson Professor Emeritus of Urolog: 
S, Mj), 1936 vj Pertson, Profes: 
He “9, University of Virginia UD v- eem 
; auran Darner Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics 


8 o" Western Maryland College; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins University 
hue] : ern Mary): 


644 fo e 1 
G ne yer Dodek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics anc 
BA ecology 
18g; 1028, George w 


8 versity 2 nas fers Jniversity; M.A 
Se r n Universi M.D. 1927, Thomas Jefferson Universi y 
ashington Ur srsity; 7 

Jw. $ TU i ff N 
Ulig estern 


Reserve University : Yen 
(E, nkin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
Ranmental) ^ 

ameg ' Ph.D. 1933, Yale Unive sity 

Meg 933, Yale Univers 2 ie 
Gy ert Dusbabek Professor Emeritus of € linical Obstetrics c 

Mp «colo fs 


D, &y 
layto i , George 


199g ard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
Joh 33, Univer 


sity of Virginia 


J 


Washington University 


5 Evans, Professor Emeritus of DM. lint 
Tm T Denison University; M.D. 1939, State l niversity of Ne 


SS S "GC er nd of 
i di à ; f er Profe. ssor Emeritus of Clinical E ngineering a f 
Ba ine E 3 
: X E : e 8 5 a U rsity at Indianapolis 
ls SI lana Univer M.D. 1938, Indiana University 
E a " E essor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 
y i ase "ofesso. A r r 
bb Colop, . , Frofe 
“AB 1931 E 35. Tufts University 
Tue h College or > or M.D. 1935, Tufts Univer: 
Ag I e of the Holy Cross; M T "m 
vå ) A. essor Tr S ‘linical Dermato Og 
Vin 1939 Me nt, Jr., Professo Emeritus of Cl 
Ri 


5 - ollege of Virginia of 
‘0 3 J 35, Medical College of 
nia Com; 1931, Ohio State University; M.D. 1935, Me 


9nwealth University 

le pr | 
rad s of March 1, 1985 
N nd af es f1 | tment represent appointments current as of Mar 
z " i < > èd here departme 

Mid Staff hstruction listed here by depa 


mem 
ty 
listed in 


C 'al C 'alth and 
on Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health a 


ze shington University; Ph.D 
1955 o. l, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washingtor 
99, Camb - 


t 4 ment of primary 
F nents have the departm 
rs who hold appointments in two or more departments h 
first s 


> 


| 
-o» d ma m 
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Robert Henry Groh, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, University of Pittsburgh . " 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbiolo£) 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 
Roy Hertz, Research Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology kins 
B.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940, Johns Hop 
University dd 
Robert Sexton Higdon, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and of Chi 
Health and Development 


B.S. 1933, Millsaps College; M.D. 1937, Tulane University d 
William Allen Howard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health a" 
Development 


M.D. 1934, Tulane University 
Vincent Michael Iovine, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
B.S. 1931, Manhattan College; M.D. 1935, Columbia University 
Paula Reines Kaiser, Associate Professor Emeritus of A nesthesiology (wey 
M.B., Ch.B. 1936, University of St. Andrews, Scotland; M.D. 1937, State University 
York 
Hayden Kirby-Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
B.S. 1927, University of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington University 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
B.A. 1934, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1938, Harvard University 
Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 
Reginald Spencer Lourie, Professor Emeritus of Child Health and 
Development and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences á Medic! 
B.S. 1930, Cornell University; M.D. 1936, State University of New York Downsta 
Center; Med.Sc.D. 1941, Columbia University 
Benjamin Manchester, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Joseph Francis Ney, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine , 
B.S. 1931, University of Virginia; M.D. 1935, Harvard University d Gynecol | 
George Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics ane ~~ 
B.A. 1918, M.D. 1922, George Washington University 


r . . " ` pê 
Thomas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology South © ji 
B.A. 1928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University ofS ic 

Leonard Theodore Peterson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Orthop% 
Surgery 
B.A., B.S. 1928, M.D. 1931, University of Minnesota "PI! 
7 ` 7 - ; geri n 
Hubert Vincent Pipberger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Eng” 
of Medicine y ]helms 
B.A. 1938, Deutsches Kollege, Germany; M.D. 1951, Rheinische Friedrich V 1 
University, Germany ot! 
n y eo ; A hems”. 
Herbert Pollack, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine (Bioché p. 1999 
B.A. 1925, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1929, Cornell University: 
University of Minnesota 
1: . " "ns dicine 
Lawrence Elias Putnam, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Me dici 
B.A. 1930, M.D. 1934, Harvard University 
Mary Louise Robbins, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology * Univers? , | 
B.A. 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Mem r Jicine ant 
+ n " JT 431] Mec 
Arthur Bernard Rosenbaum, Professor Emeritus of Clinica: i 
Clinical Health Care Sciences "-——- Universi? 
B.S. 1931, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1935, New Yo icine 
T . " x a yá : dic 
Thomas Stone Sappington, Professor Emeritus of Clini al Mec 
B.A. 1937, M.D. 1941, Harvard University (t 


l, 


"> s " . : hemistry , Ge 
Benjamin Williams Smith, Professor Emeritus of Bioche — p.p. 198! 
B.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S 19. 
Washington University 


=F 

oe = ` 
e d 
mr " 
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ns, Professor Emeritus of Neurology DA smat das 
l 33, ^om aie State University; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, M.D. 1941, Universi y o 
"hnsylvania ` or 
ald arrison Stubbs, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Anesthesiology 
Ir TA. 1929, M A. 1931, M.D. 1932, George Washington University 
Pw Wood Telford Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
A. 19; , 
J " 31 A 


B ymond Treadwell, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
Joh A, 1934. Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, l niversity of y Hold 
E Augustine Washington, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Heal 

a : , 
BA Development 


o irginia Military Institute; B.S. 1926, University of Virginia; M.D. 1930, Johns | 
Ja Pkins University poe gle wan | 
Bs 1o DSton Watts. Professor Emeritus of N eurologic as urger: 
Jonath » Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1928, University o - irg a - iieii 
S n arshall Williams, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neu 
Urgery 


Med 1936, Loyola University of Chicago; M.D. 1938, University of Chicago 


Active 


Beg 


Bg Narinder Albert, Professor of Anatomy 
J v, 


J 7 y d ). 1965, Georgetown 
n 18h Point College: M.S 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.I 5, G 
Fr lVersity g 
an ? 


an, Professor of Anatomy 


949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University 
AB, jos T ehce Angel, Professorial Lecturer in A natomy 
Rong 1936, Ph.D. 1¢ 


l C 42, Harvard University y 
BS. 1 zari Bohn, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
York 9/3, M.S. 19 


ork y, 5. 1976, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1980, State University of New 
1 ilto Pstate Medical Center | 

Bg 19 aired Brightman, Professorial Lecturer in A natomy | 
Jo 5, M A. 1948, University of Toronto; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University 


AB igMedeo Di p 


| | 
aolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatome ia: | | 
Nor, e 'esleyan University; M.S. 1949, Case Western Reserve 1 niversity; Ph 951, 
Ma Stern Jniversity 


BA ics Ericksen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in A natomy | 
Washi wd Indiana University M.A. 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1973, George 

Kurt Eton University 

pes 1 ward Johnson, Associate Professor of Anatomy 


! Oma, py, Johns Hopkins University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 
Bg ,, {Nick J 


Johnson, Professor of A natomy 
VISA, St fe f 


M Chips, ^ ^ mbrose College M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, University | | | 
eriln a | 
D BA 1969, c, Koering, Professor of Anatomy n sie iuit e 
Ihe ie ege of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D 196" n vers y « i 
Surg, ekley arsons, Associate Research Professor of Orthopaedic 
K B 19g; Q^ of Anatomy 
Senn 7, Newt, ; 


a l n College; Ph.D 1972, Boston University 

Tes 196g d Peusner, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Man a’ ` Immong College; Ph.D. 1974, Harvard I niversity 

ese, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 

ard University: M.D. 1962, Columbia University 

71, k,, OSenstein, Associate Professor of A anon acir 
' ^ent State University; Ph.D 1976, Pennsylvania State Unive 


ary 


29g POSEE 


SrA ap 
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~ . a 4 : : „rkeley 
B.S. 1965, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berk 
Richard Saxon Snell, Professor of A natomy and of Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.B., B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D 1961, University of London 
Raymond John Walsh, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 


Anesthesiology 


Michael David Abramowitz, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of 
Child Health and Development 
M.B., Ch.B. 1972, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 

Chalom A. Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


i 
| 
| Frank James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
| B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 


$ . 
| Alice Hackney Altstatt, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1949, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1952, M.D. 1956, Vanderbilt I niversity 
. Andrew Stephen Anderson, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology _ versity ^ 
A.B. 1966, King College; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1971. Yale I niversity; M.D. 1976, Um 
Tennessee Ith 
` d : “hs ea 
| Leonard Bachman, Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology and of € hild H 
and Development 
B.S. 1946, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1949. l niversity of Maryland 
| Robert Lewis Barth, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
| B.A. 1966, Yale University; M.D. 1970, University of Pennsylvania f child 
| Matthew Joseph Becker, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and 0 


Health and Development 
B.S. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1974, Duke University hild 
Lynn M. Broadman, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of C 
Health and Development 
B.A. 1962, Miami University; M.D. 1974, Medical College of Ohio 
May Lin Chin, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.B., B.S. 1975, University of Melbourne 
Sunny Doris Choi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.Engr. 1976, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1980, University of Virginia », 
John Brown Craft, Jr., Professor of A nesthesiology and of Obstetri? 
Gynecology 
A.B. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1963, Georgetown University 
John Allen De Krey, Adjunct Professor of A nesthesiology 
B.S. 1949, Jamestown College; B.S. in Med. 1956, University of North 


| University of Texas f Child Hea 


Burdett Sheridan Dunbar, Professor of Anesthesiology and o, 


) 1958, 


Dakota; Ml 
Ith 


| 
} and Development 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1963, University of Illinois thesiol9B? 
Basil Elias Economopoulos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anes 
l M.D. 1962, National University of Athens, Greece 
Sol S. Edelstein, Associate Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology à; 
B.S. 1968, M.D. 1972, Wayne State University 
David Ream Engelman, Adjunct Associate Professor of Ané 
Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1965, University of Florida; M.D. 1969, Emory University 
Burton Seymour Epstein, Professor of A nesthesiology anc 
and Development 
B.A. 1954, M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Alan I. Fields, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and « 
| Development 
i M.D. 1970, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
! Diane Carmen Fones, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1973, University of Maryland; M.D. 1977, Wake Forest University 


; ane 
„sthesiologY © 


;alth 
1 of Child Healt 


ane 


of Child Health 
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» Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
Ra ^ 4% Brown University M.D. 1979, University 
afat ; 4 
KY Hannallah, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child 
MB, c and Development 
Peter . B 1966 Cairo University Egypt 
x Holbrook. 


of California, San Diego 


and Dey Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child Health 
BA, 1966 elopment 
Maya T l , tale University; M.D. 1970 University of Pennsylvania 
He olani Karna, Assistant Professor of A nesthesiology and of Child 
alth ar 


Dae id Development 
Mari E " - 1961, M.G.M. Medical College, India | 
Bs, 1943 5° Levy Kennedy, Associate Professor of A 


à nesthesiology 
"d ollege de Ville Franche De Rouergue, F 


rance; M.D. 1952, Strasbourg Medi 


al 


Seq pn} » Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and Associate 
rc , w^ : . 
Bs 1968. ssor of Computer Medicine 
Alex ord idener College; M.D 1972, West Virginia University 
, MD 1967 2° Kwan, A ssistant Clinical Professor of A nesthesiology 
Nancy Ju niversity of the Philippines 
Mj, lo Shee Kwon, Assistant Professor of A nesthesiology 
uns » Ewha Womans Ll niversity, Korea 
MD 1968 Lee, Associate -rofessor of A nesthesiology 
Mang, » C atholic Medical College, Korea 
Win 1954 helm Lichtmann, Professor of Anesthesiology 
illi ”  “8ner College; M.D 1973, Thomas Jefferson University 
arsh, Professor of Pathology and of A nesthesiology 
zel ue University: M.D 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Bs 1 6 i Professor of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology 
nedi ge of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth 1 niversity; M.S. 1955, 
1960, Vanderbilt University 
McGill II, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of 
1963 wo’ and Development 
"tru : bey minster College; M.D. 1967, University of Pittsburgh 
e ] . > 
wor 1967 peT Mergner, A ssociate Professor of A nesthesiology 
r e Al 1 Diversity of Iow 
Surgery er Morales, Professor of Anesthesiol gy and of Neurological 
8 ` | 
Luci 7, M.D. or, +. 
Will nn ^ 1951, { niversity of Mexico 
» . - ^ x i 
Heg Stello, Assistant Professor of A nesthesiology and of Child f 
th D £ 
Thon 1986, Set evelopment | | 
Mme 9n Hall University; M.D, 1970, Johns Ho kins University | 
B An Na. F : | 
A 1958, We assif, Associate Professor of A nesthesiology | 
ato | 


a 


st Virgini 


M 3 a University; M.D. 1962 University of Pennsylvania | 
Ra D 1962, Par Codemus, Adjunct Associate Professor of Anesthesiology | | 
ne and Eastern University, Manila | | | 
He Ta I, Patel, A ssistant Professor of A nesthesiology and of Child | 
M Bs 1975 Jevelopment | | | 
Tray » Diversity of Baroda, India | 
A ang Pollack, Associate Professor of A nesthesiology and of Child 
Th 'B. 1970 U. Development 
A às Gilm sity of Rochester; M.D 
Mj, 197% Man Rainey, 
thae] ' MD 1974. Du 


1974, Yeshiva University | 
Adjunct Assistant Professor of A nesthesiology 
Juke University 
Iniver: 1949, 1 affer, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 

*rsit ' Meds | niversity, England; M.S. in E.E. 1974. D Sc. 1981, George Washington 
I .G. Sh. : . 

968. Pahia, Shahvari, Associate Professor of A nesthesiology 

ahlayi r7 à 


niversity, Iran: M.S 1973, Temple University 
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Jo Shibuya, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 

/ 5 

B.A. 1947, M.D. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, T« 

Robert James Van Houten, Professor of Ane sthesiology; Associate L 
the Medical Center, for Graduate Medi al Educ ation 

B.S. 1950, Albright College; M.D. 1954, Hahnemann Medical ( ollege Ith 


) Jikei Univer Japar 


Jean of 


Susan Thomas Verghese, Instructor in Anesthesiology and in Child Hea 


and Development 


M.B., B.S. 1975, Christian Medical College, India 
Herbert D. Weintraub, Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1950, New York University; M.A. 1958, M.B..Ch.B. 1959. Oxfor ] University E ‘Id 
Leila Greiss Welborn, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of € hi 
j j 


Health and Development 
M.B., Ch.B. 1967, Cairo University, Egypt 
John Franklin Williams, Jr., Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1970, Boston University; M.Sc. 1973, London School of Economic and Politica 
M.P.H. 1975, Yale University: M.D. 1979 George Washington University 
Charles Chua Yu, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1956, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines Id 
Arno Lee Zaritsky, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Chi 
Health and Development 
B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1976, University of Maryland 
Jack Evans Zimmerman, Professor of A nesthesiology 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland; M.D. 1964, George Wa gton University 


| Scie? 


Biochemistry 


Elizabeth Potts Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
A.B. 1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S 1947, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D 
University 

John Martyn Baile 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952 

Peter Harvey Fishman, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry washing" 
B.S. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, George 


o, gun 


195 


y, Professor of Biochemistry 
, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 


University ^" 
į = : y ^ ,ergenc) 
Gary M. Fiskum, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry and of Emerg 
Medicine "e. 
B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles: Ph.D. 1977 St. Louis Universi 
Linda Lou Gallo, Associate Professor of Biochemistry Universi? 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963. Ph.D 1969, George Washington 
Allan L. Goldstein, Professor of Biochemistry sity 
B.S. 1959, Wagner College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964 Rutgers—The State Univers 
Gordon Guroff, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Auburn University: 
Wisconsin istry 
ve " , : . hemistt, 
Nicholas Robert S. Hall, Assistant Research Professor of Biochen 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, University of Florida 
James Nels Ihle, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biochemistry | : 
B.S. 1968, Iowa State University; M.S. 1969. Ph.D 1971, University of Georg" 
George Khoury, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
A.B. 1965, Princeton University; M.D. 1970, Harvard University 
Ajit Kumar, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
Ph.D. 1968, University of Chicago 
Thomas Maciag, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biochemistry -— 
B.A. 1968, Rutgers—The State University; Ph.D. 1975, University of daji >i 
Jeannine Adkins Majde, Assistant Research Professor of Bioch« 
B.S. 1964, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1970, University of Notre Dame 
Paul Jerome Marangos, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.A. 1969, Rhode Island College; Ph.D. 1973, University of Rhode Island 
Carl Ronald Merril, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry pe 
B.S. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown Universi 


sity of 
Ph.D. 1959, Universit? 


mistr) 


iliam Dellinger Merritt, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 
ENY Colby College; Ph.D. 1975, Purdue l niversity 

BS. 1 Uliam Moody, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 

ichar, ; ^ California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1978, l niversity of California, Berkeley 
: rthur Muesing, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine and of 

Pau] He ' Mankato State College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D 1969 l niversity of Illinois 
Bs, TEM Naylor, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 
0f Texas Med ington College; M.A. 1972, Johns Hopkins l niversity; Ph.D. 1977 


, University 
ical Branch at Galveston 


n " " 
Bg 1o Adjunct Professor of Biochemistry 


The St » "Ity University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1955, Ph D. 1958, Rutgers- 
lan No University — ' 
AB, jo chechter, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 

» Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 

BS. 1961 W18 Schneider, Adjunct Professor of Biochemistry 

ichard l, ensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1966, Boston University 

B.A 196 ott Schulof, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Biochemistry 

Wan 58, Cornell University; M.D. 1975, Ph.D. 1975. Yeshiva University 

Bs 1959 or Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Bic hemistry 
Ga i » Ph.D 1963, University of Pennsylvania 

Bs id Thurman, Adjunct Professor of Biochemistry 
or 5 righam Young University; Ph.D. 1970, Universitv of Utah 


Bg TL Vahouny, Professor of Biochemistry 
Jack L^ M.S 1955, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 


e - . " . " 
Bg; judi Vanderhoek. Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
Technology 'Y University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966. Mace 


Glen 
BA lose OY Walker, Professor of Biochemistry 


, ). 1963 Bellarmine College 
Chi 
" d Health 
io: 
D Ahmad A 
M 4 lopmens 
Micha B 1972, M.D. 1975, Alexandria University, Egypt 
Chil avid Abramowitz, Associate Professor of A nesthesiology and of 
MB. Ch ealth and Development 
Robin i B. 1972 U 
J BA ij; dair, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
“Oh t €rsity of Vermont; M.D. 1979 State University of New York at Buffak 
ang 7 S Adams, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Child Health 
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William Stark, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bi havioral Sciences ü 


of Child Health and Development 
A.B. 1939, New York University; M.D. 1943, University of Louisville 
Arthur Harold Stein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1962. Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Cornell University 
Belinda Crompton Straight, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Behavioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1952, New York University 
Fred Strassburger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry anc 
Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1954, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1963, Stanford University 
Franklin Lyle Stroud, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Deve 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, University of Illinois 
Thomas J. Sullivan, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
Development 
B.A. 1960, M.D. 1964, Seton Hall University ;oral 
Edith S. Taylor, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav! 
Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1945, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1949, Harvard University 
Mary Barbara Tierney, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Hea 
Development 
B.A. 1966, Marquette University; M.D. 1970, University of Minneapolis 
Kathleen Elinor Toomey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child 
Development and of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1969, University of Toledo; M.D. 1973, Medical College of Pennsylvania child 
Laura Lowe Tosi, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of 
Health and Development 
B.A. 1971, Boston University; M.D. 1977, Harvard University 
Gordon Anderson Tripp, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiat 
Behavioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1961, Duke University nd of 
Arthur Richard Ugel, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology a 
Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, George Washington University 
John David Van Brakle, Assistant Professor of Child Health and 
Development 
B.S. 1970, Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1974, George Washington University dd Health 
Joseph Aaron Vander Walde, Assistant Clinical Professor of Chi 
and Development nt 
B.S. 1971, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania evelop™ 
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B.A. 1964, DePauw University; M.D. 1967, University of Louisville; M.F 
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mos O. Weigert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
B @vioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
lra Pa ~ Swarthmore College; M.D. 1959, Case Western Reserve University 
81 Weiss, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
Mark 965, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1969, Syracuse University 
Chila ne Weissman, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
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13, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1975, Thomas Jefferson University 
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Karen’ -B. 1967, Cairo University, Egypt 
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a aydock White, Assistant Professor of Medicine (Rheumatology) 
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Meg Ho; Morgan State University; M.D. 1964, Howard University 
üng of ard Wise, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
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urie] oth wt University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Dey | DuBrow Wolf, Associate Professor of Child Health and 
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Sciences eps Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
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David M. Zwerdling, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


Behavioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development E 
B.A. 1965, Harvard University; J.D. 1969, University of Chicago; M.D. 1975, Yale Unive 
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Rosalie Ann Dunn, Adjunct Associate Professor of Computer Medicine 
A.B. 1962, M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 
William A. Knaus, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and Associate 
Research Professor of Computer Medicine 
B.S. 1968, Widener College; M.D. 1972, West Virginia University 
Lewis Edward Lipkin, Adjunct Professor of Computer Medicine 
B.A. 1945, M.D. 1949, New York University 
Helmuth F. Orthner, Associate Professor of Computer Medicine 
Dipl.Ing. 1966, Technical University of Munich, Germany; Ph.D. 1973, University 0 
Pennsylvania ine 
Thomas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Medica 
and of Computer Medicine; Assistant Dean of the Medical Center, fo | 
Continuing Medical Education 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1958, University of Pittsburgh Medici! 
Hanna Zulauf Pipberger, Assistant Research Professor of Computer 
B.A. 1942, Teachers College, Chur, Switzerland 1 
Charles Stanley Tidball, Professor of Computer Medicine yniversit o 
A.B. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, U 
Wisconsin; M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 
Jean Kendrick Weston, Adjunct Professor of Computer Medicine 
A.B. 1930, M.S. 1931, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1941, Temple 
Kathleen Esther Weston, Adjunct Professor of Computer Medicine p. 1951: 
B.A. 1929, Northern Michigan University; M.A. 1934, University of Michigan; M.D. 
Temple University 
William Shigeru Yamamoto, Professor of Computer Medicine 
A.B. 1945, Park College; M.D. 1949, M.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
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Sanders Harris Berk, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermato 
Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1965, M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 
Marilyn Berzin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1974, Connecticut College; M.D. 1979, Yeshiva University 4 of 
Martin Braun III, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology an 
Medicine 
M.D. 1970, University of Maryland 
Crawford Southwell Brown, Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1946, Kenyon College; M.D. 1948, University of Michigan 
Marvin Chadab, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology va Universit) 
B.A. 1968, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1972, Yeshi y 
Leonard Dean Cutler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatolog: 

B.A. 1965, M.D. 1969, University of Maryland logy 
Robert Neal De Angelis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermato - 
M.D. 1968, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth 1 pivert” satology 
Edward Charles De Fabo, Assistant Research Professor of Don Ph.D 1974 

B.S. 1958, King's College (Pennsylvania); M.Ed. 1965, University of Virg#™™ 
George Washington University 
L.J. Eanet, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
A.B. 1952, Harvard University; M.D. 1956, George Washington University ad 
Mervyn L. Elgart, Professor of Dermatology, of Child Health @ 2 
Development, and of Medicine 7. Cassi Universi? 
A.B. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1957, Co 
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Davig GE » Case Western Reserve University M.D. 1966, Howard University 
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Bs 194?" d Development 
Andre K ti University of Cincinnati; M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 
K Bs 1955 auser, Adjunct Associate Professor of Dermatology 
atalin Sele S 1955, Ph.D. 1962, University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
M. 1970 tesz Korossy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
» Debrecen Medical University, Hungary 
9 erbert Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
Don EM uhlenberg College; M.D. 1961, University of Lausanne, Switzerland 
Bg, 1954 Mitchell, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
Ca on M.D 1957, University of North Carolina 
BA, 1969 Wee Myrie, Assistant Professor of Dermatology and of Pathology 
Andris » Manhattanville College; M.D. 1974, New York University 
AB 195g anis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
Thomas , Harvard University; M.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
ang n T Nigra, Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Child Health 
BA isc'elopment 
a Saint Vincent College; M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 
Bes 1974 ak Palestine, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
Xtley , " "9rnell University; M.D. 1978, University of Rochester 
D Bs, 1979 e Patterson, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
*àn Law, Spelman College; M.D. 1974, Harvard University 
p Bs, 1962, Brice Pierson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
bilip ' M.P.H, 1963 University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1967, Temple University 
Dye A. 195], Repetto, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
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Medicine Robins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology, of 
Or 8 1965, word of Child Health and Development i 
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M A 196] v ert Rodman, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
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Craig Alexander DeAtley, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and d 
Emergency Medicine 
B.S. 1972, Hampden-Sydney College; B.S. 1975, George Washington University , 
Lee Morriss DeLacy, Clinical Instructor in Emergency Medicine and in 
Medicine 
B.S. 1977, Ursinus College; M.D. 1981, Hahnemann Medical College 
Gary M. Fiskum, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry and of Emergency 
Medicine 
B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1977, St. Louis University 
Prudence Parcher Kline, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
B.A. 1972, Oberlin College; M.D. 1978, University of Medicine and Dentistry of New 
Steven Brooks Nagelberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency 
Medicine 
M.D. 1978, Columbia University 
Margaret Rose O'Leary, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine . e 
B.A. 1974, Smith College; B.A. 1976, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1980, G€? 
Washington University , | 
Robert Edward Rosenthal, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
B.A. 1975, Yale University; M.D. 1979, New York University 
Robert F. Shesser, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine and of 
Medicine 
B.A. 1971, University of Rochester; M.D. 1976, University of Miami a 
Jeffrey Paul Smith, Assistant Clinical Professor of Emergency Medicine 
B.S 1 971, Villanova University; M.D 1981, University of Maryland Y d of 
Mark Stephen Smith, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine an 
Medicine versit 
B.A. 1968, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1971, Stanford University; M.D. 1977, Yale Uni 
Thomas W. Turbiak, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
B.S. 1975, Fordham University; M.D. 1979, Georgetown University 
Ron Melven Walls, Assistant Professor of Emergency Medicine 
B.S. 1975, M.D. 1979, University of British Columbia, Canada 
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Epidemiology and Environmental Health 


Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and à 
Environmental Health pH 1951, M” 
A.B. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M. 
in Hyg. 1952, Harvard University 


Health Care Sciences 


Frank William Acker, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1984, University of the State of New York re 
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Daniel Stonewall Anderson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Healt 
Sciences ae 
M.A. 1964, University of Oklahoma; M.D. 1972, M.S. 1972, University of is iences 

Ronald W. Asay, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sc 
M.D. 1976, University of Rochester " 

. m Y Y renees 
Patrick Thomas Ashton, Special Lecturer in Health Care Serent Sciences 
Benjamin Avrunin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care * 

B.S. 1963, Georgetown University; M.D. 1978, Tulane University ; 

Sissay Awoke, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 9c! 
B.Sc. 1967, M.D. 1972, Haile Selassie Univ ersity, Ethiopia 

Duane Charles Bailey, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sci 
B.S. 1976, Alderson-Broaddus College 1 B 

George William Bailey, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry an 
Sciences and of Health Care Sciences 

A.B. 1963, Birmingham-Southern College; M.D. 1967, Medical Colle 
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Douglas John Cavagnaro, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
James Francis Cawley, Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1970, Saint Francis College (Pensylvania); B.S. 1974, Touro College; M.P H 
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1979, Johns 
Hopkins University 
. x x , 1. ones 
Patricia Susan Chamberlain, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Science 
B.S. 1979, George Washington University : ‘ 
Girard A. Chapnick, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Science 
B.A. 1960, Columbia University; M.D. 1964, Vanderbilt University 
Domingo T. Chua, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
M.D. 1962, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines E 
Ashley Molesworth Classen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care 
Sciences 
B.S. 1975, Baylor University; D.O. 1978, North Texas State University 
Elizabeth Lipton Cobbs, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Science 
Medicine 
B.A. 1974, Vassar College; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Gerard Charles Coss, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Joanne Gittleson Crantz, Assistant Professor of Health Care Science 
Medicine 
B.A. 1974, Tufts University; M.D. 1979, George Washington University 
Donald Everett Crews, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Frank Sylvester Curto, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health 
Sciences 
B.A. 1967, Kent State University; M.D. 1971, University of Pittsburgh Health 
Kurt John Darr, Professor of Health Services Administration and of 
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B.A. 1974, Northwestern University; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of C en 
Carolyn Rose Disparti, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Science? 
Joe Edward Dobson, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences Ls 
Molla Sloane Donaldson, Associate Professor of Health Care Science i 
B.A. 1966, Wellesley College; M.S. 1970, University of Virginia v aa Scien 
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Patrick Joseph Ivory, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
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Robert I. Keimowitz, Professor of Medicine and of Health Care 
Associate Dean of the Medical Center for Student Affairs and Adn 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, M.D. 1965, University of Vermont 
Ruby Lee Keller-Homayssi, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1967, Southern University 
Joyce Ellen Klein, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1980, George Wa . 
Michael Dennis Knappen, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
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Joseph Anthony Noronha, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
M.D. 1966, Mysore Medical College, India 
James C. Noyes, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1977, George Washington University 
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Martin Elliot Silverstein, Adjunct Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1945, Columbia University; M.D. 1948, New York Medical Coll 


Jesse Lewis Simmons, Spe cial Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1984, University of the State of New York ‘ances 

Timothy James Singer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Sce 
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Elliot Aleskow, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1973, M.D. 1977, University of Maryland 
George Allanmoore Alleyne, Visiting Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1957, University of the West Indies; M.D. 1965, University of London 
Hubert Joseph Alpert, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1962, University of Illinois 
Antonina Neri Amigable, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1966, Cebu Institute of Medicine, Philippines 
Aram Albert Arabian, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1965, Boston University; M.D. 1975, Brown University | 
Irwin H. Ardam, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
A.B. 1948, New York University; M.D. 1954, New York Medical College 
Bryan J. Arling, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1965, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1969, Harvard University 
Cesar F. Armendariz, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine T 
B.S. 1973, University of Texas, El Paso; M.D. 1977, University of California, Los Ange 
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M.D. 1964, University of Tehran, Iran M" 
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Richard Francis Cioffi, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1962, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1966, College of Medicine and Dentistr 
Jersey 
Nicholas Bartholomew Cirillo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 
Thomas Harding Clark, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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Adolph A. Friedman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1939, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1943, Thomas Jefferson University — 
Dennis Charles Friedman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
B.S. 1971, Trinity College; M.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
Hans Fromm, Professor of Medicine 
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Robert Dean Lindeman, Professor of Medicine; Associate Dean of the Mt 
Center, for Veterans Hospital Affairs 
B.S. 1952, New York State College of Forestry; M.D. 1956, State University 
Upstate Medical Center 
Joseph Lindsay, Jr., Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, Clemson University; M.D. 1958 Emory University 
Craig William Linebaugh, Professor of Speech and Hearing and Rest 
Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1970, Lebanon Valley College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1975, Temple University 
Ace Lipson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1969, New York University; M.D. 1973, Washington University 
Samuel Dennis Loube, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1941, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
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~ ur Irwin Kobrine, Professor of Neurological Surgery eren aoe 
P. BA 1964, M D. 1968, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1979 George — ington sity 
i i "e leur al Surgery 
"B Lee Kornblith, Professorial Lecturer in ^* DONUM urger: 
od, Te > University; M.D. 1962, Thomas Jefferson Universit; 
Spin: , Temple University; 1 i s Jt y . É 
P idon oulouris, Associate Professor of Neurological Surge ry 
W D 1960, University of Salonica, Greece 
alter Edw: 
Su 


, ines uu NP sical 
ard Lawrinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurologica 


964, Case Western Reserve University 


Qu? 1960, M.D. 1 | 
Mp Uh Li, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery D. 1954, McGil 
UD. 19 2, National Medical College of Shanghai, China; M.S. 1950, Ph 954, ! 

Canada A E Uh 
MD Mannarino Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
: J f Rom 96 ke University 
Davig 9 » University of Rome, Italy; M.D. 1963, Duke University 
elopment x 

Ger B, 1957. University of Michigan; M.D. 1961, Ohio State University € "c 
Orge Albert Morales Professor of Anesthesiology and of Neurolog 

Surge , 

S 
Jame t, M.D 1951, University of Mexico 


Bg neter Murphy Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
yu as, College of St. Thomas; M.D. 1939, Yale University 


M an Ommaya, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
Mo D 1953, K hes) 


i ; 'ollege, Ir M.A. 1960, Oxford University 
» Aing Edward Medical College, India; } : forc y > " 
MD Wad Pulliam, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
Hugo Vi » ashington University 


AB, | ctor Rizzoli, Professor of Neurological Surgery 
Danie 36, M D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University —! ; TIONS 
gust Ruge, Clinical Professor of Neurologica | Surger: Y, gioi: 
Pred 1939, North Decal College; M.D yore M.S. 1949, Ph.D 1961, "mimic niversity 
Suck Ovi Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurologica 
p gery artz, 
Ba SETY S ca 
: IC 1969, George Washington University 
mard S; American International College; M.D. 1969, George ashingto 


8 topak, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
* 1959, University of Maryland; M.D. 1970, Universite de Montpellier, France 


rist uj 
N , 7 , 
p Abraham, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
> ` E 
Pran 52, niversity of Budapest, Hungary 


BA jalBhes An 


Y "Ofeseor " No J'y 
1966 derson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurolog: 
M 966, M.D 
> arta . l 


970, Harvard University 


MD 9 Archutowska-Kempka, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Neurology 
971. ^ : SKa d 
i Sher School of Medicine, Poland 
Desi aum Barnet Professor of Neurology and of Child Health and 
A p opmen t > 
Peter 1951, Sarah | 
: t n 
y BA 1979 Mad, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
Joh ‘Rp 1974, McGill University, Canada 
d é VA "ofeseor of N - yy 
(, BA 1e daZina, Assistant Clinical Profe ssor o Nesbdiogniuo.i © 
Atm * Diversity of Washington; M.D. 1967, George Washington Ur 2 4 
of C; eith Conners, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Scie Å. 7 an 
pA e Tealth and Development and Research — Iso 
^ii 55 à niversit t : , Marve 
Uriversig; l Diversity of Chicago; M.A. 1955, Oxford University; Ph 


awrence College; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 


McCullough Professor of Neurological Surgery and of Child Health 
and Dev 4 
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Joan Adrienne Conry, Instructor in Neurology and in Child Health and 
Development Conte! 
B.S. 1973, Washington University; M.D. 1977, Texas Tech University Health Sciences © 

David Oliver Davis, Professor of Radiology and of Neurology 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois; M.D. 1958, St. Louis University dof 

Miryam Maltinskis Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology a^ 
Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1957, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Virginia A. Duggins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1942, Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1951, M.D. 1955, George Washington Univ 

Richard Nathan Edelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1963, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1966, Harvard University 

Helene Audrey Emsellem, Assistant Professor of Neurology / 
M.D. 1977, George Washington University y Child 

Donald Jay Fishman, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology and 0 
Health and Development 
B.S. 1956, M.D. 1959, University of Illinois 

Alan Jerry Friedman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
A.B. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1974, Cornell University 

Grace Priscilla Gabe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology an 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1955, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1959, Boston University h 

: F Ime 7 salt 

Arnold David Gale, Assistant Professor of Neurology and of € hild He 
and Development 
A.B. 1971, Stanford University; M.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins University 

James Franklin Grim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1964, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1968, George Washington Unive 
1971, Emory University 

Carl Harmon Gunderson, Adjunct Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1958, M.D. 1958, University of ¢ hicago 

Judith Elaine Hogg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
A.B. 1970, M.D. 1970, Boston University n 

Dilip Vishwanath Jeste, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry a 
Behavioral Sciences and of Neurology à surge” 
M.B., B.S. 1966, B.J. Medical College, Iran; D.P.M. 1970, College of E 
India; M.D. 1970, University of Bombay, India 

Marvin Curtis Korengold, Assistant Clinical Professor of Net 
D.D.S. 1945, B.S. 1947, M.B. 1949, M.D. 1950, University of Minnesota 

Ruediger Kratz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1973, University of Chicago 

Robert Laureno, Assistant Clini al Professor of Neurol gy 
B.A. 1967, M.D. 1971, Cornell University 

Robert Alan Lavine, Associate Professor of Physiology a 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of Chicago " 

Arthur Jerome Levens, Associate Clinical Professor of Neuro“ 
Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1940, M.D. 1944, University of Wisconsin 

Joseph Liberman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1969, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1973, New York 1 niversity N'eurolo£? 

William Edward Lightfoote II, Assistant Clinical Professor 9i + 
A.B. 1963, Grinnell College; M.D. 1967, Howard University 

Gary W. London, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Neurology 
B.S.M. 1965, M.D. 1968, Northwestern University 

John Harold Lossing, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Neuro 
B.S. 1966, M.D. 1970, University of Michigan 

, e > Moun Fy 

Norman Alan Luban, Assistant Clinical Professor of N¢ urology e 

B.A. 1967, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1971, —— y 
: x . ` Neurolo, 

Carol Lynn Friedman Ludwig, Assistant Professor of Neurotog. 

A.B. 1969, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1974, Columbia University 
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Elroy McFarlin, Adjunct Professor of Neurology 
G BA 1957, M.D. 1961, Vanderbilt University ; 
"ano F i inari, Professor of Neurology 
rancis Molinari, Professor of 1 s LAU. 
Da. 1957, College of the Holy asc M.D. 1961, New Jersey College of Medicine and 
Dentistry ` 


MD F. Morales, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 

ta: 1966, National University of Cordoba, Argentina d d: i 

Ntinos : Myrianthopoulos, Associate Clinical Professor of henri LAC 
BS 1952, George Washington University; M.S 1954, Ph D 1957 „l rte ad ot 1 T 7 'hild 
arin *cker Nelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology and of 
wealth and Development 
" ^. 1957, University of Chicago - — ; 

As K. Ng, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 

Ni 3 1961, Stanford University; M.D. 1965, Columbia 1 niversity 
Xo ™Mos-Lau, Assistant Clinical Professor of N eurology 

Mo à 1969, National University of Mexico : —a 

"x - Osborn, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 

Phil; 1963, University of Miami nos 
n avid Pulaski, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

1974 M.D "7 J cins University i 

, 1977, Johns Hopkins Universit E TT 

C. Rickler Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology and of 
Ychiat | nl Quid 
Ty and Behavioral Sciences ? PAN 

BA. 19 ee echarle M.D. 1972, State University of New York at Buffalo 

n clo ; Rodriguez, Clinical Instructor in Neurology PU [SN 

Davia "Y 3, hiversity of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1976, l niversity of Texas at Houstor 

A Satinsky Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 

Y 1960, MT) lon, > "Den: ) 

Sa »M 964, University of Pennsylvania qe. salt} 
Tue] Ainslie Shelburne, Jr., Professor of Neurology and of Child Health 
and ^ , T 

evel > 
AB [velopment abil Toxsa Dalles 
Hoya c 06. "rinceton University; M.D. 1960, University of Texas, Dalla 


BA : Silby, Assistant Clinical Professor of di. A aiio 
Adri 1987, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1962, State University of New York a “ a 
: l onica Smith, Clinical Instructor in N eurology and in Chile 

ealt a , 
BA ^ and Development , eas 
n 904, New York University; M.D. 1976, Medical ¢ ollege of Pennsylvani: 
ler, Instructor in Neurology Se eese 
7 we o sconsin 
El Cha ton University; M.D. 1979, Medical College of nae Ae 
BA jgttles Wilner, Assistant Clinical Professor of | Jeurolog: 
J Roe M Iniver 962, George Washington University 
ohn » 4» Columbia | niversity; M.D. 1962, Georg "ru — ee 
AB ls ard Wittenborn, Jr., Assistant Clinical I rofessor of 1 Veurolog: 
E Rutgers The State University; M.D. 1973, Washington University 


Obstetri 
at attics and Gynecology 


M B, pat Abbasi, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Alf k ” OS. 1975, Dov, Medical College | 
! 3 d y 

BA 197 er, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy necology " 
Play * i 'ashington t niversity; M.D. 1980, George Washingt n University : 
Gy mh lola Akerele, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics anc 
Ba ecology , AS 
Julio 3a Boston University 

MD 199g d0 A] 


rae 


M.D. 1970, George Washington University 


n rynec y 
arcon, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Diversity of Trujillo, Peru 
. Alter, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Jate, Ra, George Wash 

“dwe z s i stetrics anc 
^ Ward (H6 p Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics c 
BA ecology 
955, Union College (Nebraska): M.D. 1965, Loma Linda University 


ington University; M.D. 1980, Georgetown University 
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Mavis Fay Anderson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
L.R.C.S. 1952, Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh 
Emmanuel Atiemo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 
M.B., B.S. 1970, Ghana Medical School 
Robert Emil Badwey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1955, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 
Bernard Alvin Band, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1952, B.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1959, Howard University olog) 
' y . . Y Ci d 
Harry Carl Beaver, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 
B.S. 1959, Wheaton College; M.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Arthur Abbe Becker, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology r 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1961, University of lowa " 
Samuel Michael Belinsky, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyneco- 
B.A. 1955, University of Bridgeport; M.D. 1959, George Washington University 
John David Berryman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology ; 
T 5 MD 1967. 


B.A. 1962, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1964, Case Western Reserve University; 
University of Virginia 


Bruce Gary Bonn, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1975, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1980, Albany Medical College 


Joyce Ellen Brody, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1974, M.D. 1978, University of Pennsylvania logy 
: Yay *0LOB. 
Peter Alexander Bryce, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyneco 
M.D. 1974, Howard University 
David Roland Carlson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obst: 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1953, Drake University; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Robert Lewis Castle, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1969, College of Wooster; M.D. 1976, George Washington University " 
" ` C)bstetri 
Dianne Cresswell Cinnamon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstet 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1968, Muskingum College; M.D. 1973, George Washington University d 
James McClay Close, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics an 
Gynecology 
A.B. 1951, Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland P Gynecol0B 
rm * Y y P re I 
Martha Toma Cole, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics an 
B.A. 1967, Vassar College; M.D. 1977, George Washington University 
William Francis Colliton, Associate Clinical Professor of 068 
Gynecology 
M.D. 1948, Georgetown University colo! 
m : " Y f pyne 
l'homas Alfred Cook, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G: 
M.D. 1949, University of Virginia 
Stewart Dallas Cooley, Associate Clinical Professor of Obst 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1957, Ohio State University; M.D. 1961, University of Cincinnati 
Wayne Douglas Cooper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetr 
Gynecology 
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B.A. 1969, Alfred University; M.D. 1973, George Washington University G necolo! y 
William Hurlbert Cooper, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and SU versity 
B.A. 1946, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1949, George Washing 


W 


mycology of Virginia; M.D. 1980, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 

Pamela rel University Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
: 7 » Jniversity 

21 (oce IO Profsir dd Anieiliüieingn and of Obstetrics and 

play Hopkins University; M.D. 1963, Georgetown pem A ve Didi 
Edwarg Earl Cunningham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetric: 

AB. 1990 inrtn and Jefferson College; M.S. 1954, Duquesne University; M.D. 1960, 

t 


ge Washington University 


stetrics rynecology 
TY Elizabeth Cutting, Clinical Instructor in üsíatoios enn Gyn g) 
BA, 1976, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1980, University of Virginia 


t "Obs - 7ynecology 
i Margaret Rantz Davis, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolog: 
"a 3, B "o wae M.D. 1977, University of Virginia i 
, Me College; ! ^ r ge 
Tango Antonio De Mora Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
Ynecolo " 
MD. 1960, W, 
1960, Wake Forest University . = ane 
Sebastian oim red Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics ar 
wp cology 


Oscar 1974, University of Virginia 


T ^ ai y 
tving Dodek, Jr., Clinical Professor of Cetera im olog) 
M AB 1956, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, George Washington - odes 
“atin Walter Dukes, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics - ^r n Met 
Us » Wilberforce University; M.B.A. 1973, Michigan State University; ? 
Wersity of Nebraska A = y 
` pen Crittenden Edwards, Associate Professor of Child Health an 
©velopment ics and Gynecology 
and of Obstetrics and G) 
nis 1966. Marquette att M.D. 1970, George Washington ated 
age Edward Ein, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy « 
; S. 1979 M.D. 19 t Wash on University 
» ^--D. 1978, € e Washington t : : d: 
" ernon Erkenbeck Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
io (4 J n University 
Hy h 1962, University of Maryland; M.D. 1956, George Washingto "Pee "E 
Gy nier Farrior, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obste 
necolo, Ž 
Qs, 1949, E College; M.D. 1953, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
ia onWealth Unive ty : A ' logy 
“ui w Fettig, Assistant Clinical Professor of Venen bn ers Lk g) 
Nicolae po Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Hahnemann 1 
i 


ipe s = . 
i scu, f rofessor of C hemistr y, Special Lec turer in Obstetr ws and 
Co ogy 


S a; Ph.D. 1964, 
M MD T 7, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnic Institute, Romania 
| “3. 
a 9, George Washington University : adiac ne 
ange Fletcher, Associate Professor of Child Health and Develop 
of Ob " m up 
Bs Stetrics and Gynecology tius 
Juli S 1965, University of Puget Sound; M.D. 1969, Washington l aoe! wba 
M Mp Fogel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy . 
May 1997, University of Visti, 
, sity ginia zx * we — 
Y sace Footer, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolog: 
S MD 1942 Ge rge Washington University l . ; 
r, As ate ( č S - mecology 
Dy A ‘reier Assseinte Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and ge T 
n s 7, University of London; M.R.C.O.G. 1957, Royal — of Obstetricians 
n ests "R.C.S j yal C llege of Surgeons, Canada 
rti 5; F.R.C.S. 1960, Royal College of $ - =y e 
v on Freifeld, Clinical Instructor in a mye n 
Univer’? Lafayette College; M.S. 1972, Pennsylvania State University; } 
“sity of Paris France 
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Arnold Jay Friedman, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology __ 
B.A. 1969, City University of New York, Queens College; M.D. 1973, New York Universit) 
Edward Elias Gahres, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1950, Rutgers—The State University; M.S. 1951, George Washington University; 
1958, University of Virginia 
Sheryl Paige Gardner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1967, M.D. 1971, University of Oregon "T 
Charles Richard Alsop Gilbert, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
Gynecology 
M.D. 1944, University of Virginia 
Robert James Gillanders, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1960, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1964, Georgetown University 
Jay Barry Greenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1971, M.D. 1975, George Washington University 3 
Charles Stanley Greenhouse, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrie 
Gynecology 
B.S. 1959, Alfred University, M.D. 1963, Howard University j 
Thomas Hamlin Gresinger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetric 
Gynecology 
A.B. 1957, Williams College; M.D. 1961, George Washington University 
Jay M. Grodin, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology  . 
B.A. 1961, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; M.D. 1965, Thomas Jefferson Unive 
John Henry Grossman III, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec? 
and of Microbiology : 
A.B. 1967, M.D. 1971, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1982, George Washington Un 
Achim Jurgen Heintze, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics an 
Gynecology 
M.D. 1967, University of Hamburg 
Elisabeth Kremenak Herz, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetr 
Gynecology and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
M.D. 1951, University of Vienna, Austria / 
Peter Spencer Heyl, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1971, Princeton University; M.D. 1976, Wake Forest University 
Stephen Joel Horwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1972, M.D. 1976, George Washington University 
Violet Bowen Hugh, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1961, George Washington University 
Sara Louise Imershein, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G; 
B.A. 1976, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1980, Emory University 
Susan Weitz Jaffe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics an« 
B.S. 1973, Cornell University; M.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Marc Antoine Jerome, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
Gynecology l 
B.S. 1956, Lycee Philippe Guerrier; M.D. 1962, Universite d'Etat d'Haiti a ecolo£? 
Marilyn Concetta Jerome, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyn 
B.S. 1974, Xavier University; M.D. 1978, University of Cincinnati nay vecolo£ 
Georgia L. Kent, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy" 
B.S. 1971, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania . 
Chul Kim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1968, Seoul National University, Korea E ;colog 
Hanna Klaus, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 
A.B. 1948, M.D. 1950, University of Louisville 
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Bradford Allan Kleinman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
Edwa 1972. M. D. 1976, University of Maryland Nar M | 
rd Graeme Koch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Jynecolog y 


Un 1964, M.A. 1965 
ve 
E rsity 


Ward Ronald Kolvereid, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 


gele: A 1969 orge Washington 
University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1969, George 1ingt« 


gynecology | 
| Her 1956, Ohio U niversity; M.D. 1960, Ohio State University 
bert Louis Kotz, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Suza 1953, M.D 1956, George Washington University 


Ovarick, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Mi 74, University of Vermont; M.D. 1978, George Washington University 
: ichae} 


Kenne th Kowalski, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
y 
na ttology 


Day King’s College; M.D. 1971, Temple University 
vid How 


Bs ard Kushner, Profe Serial Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Jeff, 1926, M.D. 1928, Georgetown University 


1 
N arris Lane, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and | 
yn 
BA. ecology 


Anita Į pn, University of Rochester; M.D. 1975, Union University 


MD FL Lao, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
John Wor George Washington University 


alter Larse n, Jr., Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Allan Mee Dartmouth ( ollege; M.D. 1968, Cornell University 


Ichae] Lazarus, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 


Yneco] | 
B D ogy ' x ei A 
| A 1965, City Unive rsity of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1969, New York University 
M pk Lee, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
i ard S. Seoul National Unive rsity, Korea 


Levine, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obste trics and Gynecology 
Rob D. 1955, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 
ert 


Howard Levitt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Yn 
BA ecology 


| Steve 1908, M.D. 1972, State 1 niversity of New York at Buffalo ; | 
2 f 
9ward Lipsius, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry anc 


eh 
s. toral Sciences and of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Jniversit | 
MA Saint Joseph's University; M.D. 1963, M.A. 1965 Temple L niv rsity 
( l an Littman, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gy necology | 
BA Qocrine. Fertility) . | 
Leon Me d ark U niversity; M.D. 1977, Georgetown University | 
x a essor stetrics an | 
Gyn “Neely Liverett, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics anc | | 
BS ecology | | 
Joh 943, Butler University; M.D. 1945, Indiana University | | 
n illi t 


lam Lyles, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
BM ecology | | | | 
ichara 1954, Cornell University; M.D. 1970, George Washington University # | 
E. eldon Margolis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics an | 
Bye ology 
Davig | 35. Pennsyly; 


Gy, “Mervyn Margulies, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and | | 
Bs necology 


x 1 4 
Sta we 96, C 9lumbia University; M.D. 1961, Northwestern University 


B. 1956 Marinoff, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
; lica -niversity of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, University of Healt h Sciences/Chicago 
© School; M.P H. 1970, Harvard University 


ania State University; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 
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John Lloyd Marlow, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1957, Brigham Young University: M D. 1961, George Washington University 
Leon Alponse Martel, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
M.D. 1947 Georgetown University 
Dean Harrington Martin, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and. 
Gyne cology 
M.D. 1950 George W ashington University 
Marina I. Martinez, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1974, Catholic University of America; M.D. 1978 l'emple University 
Larry McGowan, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1950, Millikin University: B.S in Med. 1952, M.D. 1954, University of Illinois 
William Prentiss McKelway, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 
A.B. 1943, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1950, George Wa hington University 
Esfand Steven Nawab, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
M.D. 1961, Dr.Med. 1963, University of Dusseldorf, Germany id of 
P Y . : Y Nu 
Rajesh Kumar Naz, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology ? 
Physiology Medical 
B.S. 1973, Guru Nanak Dev | niversity, India; M.S. 1975, Postgrad Institute of Me y 
Education and Research, India; Ph.D. 1980 All India Institute of Medical Sciences logy 
» E y Vas 0 " 
Keith Henderson Neblett, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynee 
M.D. 1970, Howard University 
. " T Y Y n ty 
Richard S. Newman, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1974, Tufts University: M.D 1978, George Washington University d 
Ronald Julian Orleans, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics an 
Gynecology sity 
A.B. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1969, George Washington l nT og) 
Adam Ostrzenski, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy” 
M.D. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, Academy of Medicine at Wroclaw, Poland logy 
John C. Pan, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolo£: 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1970, George Washington University d 
John Douglas Paulson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics an 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1968, M.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
: 4 r i wn 
Jed Williams Pearson, Jr., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy? 
A.B. 1934, DePauw University: M.D 1938, Indiana University id 
i : d : : »oi»ipa di 
Walter Reams Perkins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics @ 
Gynecology rV rginia 
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e 
OWers , Spec ial je rin Surge ry 


AB jo- 
Babul, EP Syr acuse University; M.D. 1956, Boston 1 niversity 

M ^ Pragani, ssistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
leggi 1957, Bombay University, Indi * 

(O, Seph Princ ipato, ye iate € "linical Professor of Surgery 


0 
Mp 1o" ology 


Steph 9, State University of New York Downs ' Medical Center il 
M.D D. Protos, Special Lecturer in Surgery ; wisi s 
: ( 195 ). 1957, George Washingtor 
op tiversity Wagner College; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1953, M.D. 1957, George Wa 
“De B F ! 
bg. var] Pumphrey, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) | 
S. jor 
Anjum 9 De nison University: M.D. 1959. Ohio State University 
J MBBS Qazi, Assistant ( linical Professor r of Surgery | 
; S. 1970, ki School, Pakistan l 
(Sor a ing Edward Medical Scho a 
Dey n Graves Ri indolph, Professor of Surge ry and of Child Health and | 
velopme nt | 
lng 1 imi D. 1953, v anderbilt University | 
s A Ignacio Reisin, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
edi ^^ Colegio Nacional Mariano Moreno, Argentina; M.D. 1962, Buenos Aires & hool of 
Cine cional M: | 
Glen Argentir 
Ober TRE, 
BA Ober t Rhodes , Assistant Professor of Surgery | 
Steven 968, Cor nell University; M.D. 1972, Duke University ll 
BA Aaron Rosenberg, Associate Professor of Surgery 
avi 80, M.D 1963, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1968, Harvard University } 
= Phe n Ross, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
eral University of Rochester; D.D.S. 1972, New York University 
B.A thm in, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surge ry ll 
Oge . 06 D.D.S 1971 Temple University } 
oe ` y y J | 
o, BA T" Sabri, Associate ( linical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology j 
“inlig l t, M.D 1946 American University of Beirut, Lebanon i 
J M 196 x ACATZe lla, Clinical lene tor in Surgery 
"Sep F X0, Air 1 Shams 1 niversity, Egypt ES ll 
Bs 945 nis Sc hz inno, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery | f 
^M 1954 Georgetown University; M.S. 1950, Fordham University | 
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Heinz Hanns Eduard Scheidemandel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Suré 
(Otolaryngology) 
M.D. 1955, University of Erlangen, Germany 
Richard M. Schisgall, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1953, Princeton University; M.D 1957, New York University 
Simeon Baruch Schreiber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
(Otolaryngology) 
B.A. 1969, M.D. 1973, Yeshiva University 
Maxine Ann Schurter, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1944, Pomona College; M.D. 1951, George Washington University 
Richard Nathaniel Scott, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
A.B. 1963, Lincoln University: M.D 1967, Howard University 
Paul Edgar Shorb, Jr.. Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Stanley Siegel, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
B.S. 1958, D.D.S. 1961, Universitv of Maryland 
Carlos Alberto Silva, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1956, University of Puerto Rico: M.D 1960, George Washington University 
Allen Small, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology | Medic?! 
B.A. 1962, Columbia University; M.D. 1966 State University of New York Downsta 
Center 
Lee Elton Smith, Associate Professor of Surgery al 
B.S. 1959, University of C alifornia, Berkeley; M.D. 1962 University of California, 9$ 
Francisco 
Nicholas Patrick D Smyth, Clinical Professor of Surgery ; 
M.S. 1948, M.B., Ch.B. 1949 University College, Dublin; M.S. 1954 University of 
Harry Calvin Stein, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
B.S. 1961, Loyola College; M.D. 1965, University of Maryland 
Michael Daniel Sulkin, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
A.B. 1961, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, Boston University 
Ira Roy Tannebaum, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery ‘ 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1968, Thomas Jefferson University 
Bahman Teimourian, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
B.S. 1954, Bethany College: M.D 1958, George Washington University tic 
` r Y , : e , (Plastic 
ernard Scott Teunis, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Plas 
Surgery) 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Virginia 
James Richard Thistlethwaite. Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1943, University of Richmond; M.D. 1947, Duke 1 niversity 
Harold Stanley Tidler, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
M.D. 1949, George Washington University y) 
" por : a ; : t -ngolo£. 
William MacLohon Trible, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryn Med. 
A.B. 1943, Princeton Unive rsity; M.D. 1950, George Washington University; M^ 
1956, University of Pennsylvania 
Hugh Henry Trout III, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1963, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1967, Duke I niversity 
Neofytos Theodore Tsangaris, Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1952, Duke University: M.D 1956, George Washington University 
Reza Vaghei, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery j 
M.D. 1958, University of Tehran Iran logy) gni 
: : : 1 „ngolo; 
Blair McWhorter Webb, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryn& 
of Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1951, Hampden-Sydney ( ollege; M.D. 1955, University of Virginia 
Jacob Joseph Weinstein, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Phar.G. 1930, B.S. 1934, M.D 1936, University of Maryland 
Arthur Joseph Wilets, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin 
William Rosser Wilson, Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
B.A. 1960, Yale University; M.D. 1964, ( olumbia University 


Michig®” 


+2? 
RI did [ 


BS. jor, Wise, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
i 960, 'ranklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 
BS | ajtchuk, Clinical Professor of Surgery 


Paul 7 960, M.D 1963, University of Chicago 
BA tick, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Plastic S urgery) 
02, U 


niversity of Manitoba, Canada; M.D. 1958. Roval College of Surgeons of Ireland 


196. Abramson, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
J ln 62 rsity of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1967, University of Virginia 
Bg ls perstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of L rology 
Willis "9l, M.D 1967, University of Maryland 4113 D 
AB, 19 andon Banfield, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
Michael 54, Princeton University; M.D. 1958, George Washington University 
BA 1 Edgar Beall, Assistant Clinical Professor of l rology 
A. Ba 968, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D 1972, George Washington University 
BA 19 elman, Professor of Urology and of Child Health and Development 
Hector » Jhiversity of Arizona; M.D. 1964, M.S. 1969, Northwestern University 
Mp jog stmon, Associate Professor of Urology 
My 46, Buenos Aires Medical School, Argentina 
PN Pa A mi 
Ror: 1960, Berger, Assistant Clinical Professor of l rology 


York Tn? State University of New York at Binghamton; M.D. 1976, State University of New 
Haro} Pstate Medical Center 
, 98 gg gene Bondy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
Nig Á airmont State College; M.D. 1969, West Virginia University 
BA tagg Y Constantinople, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Mitchel » Harvard University; M.D. 1970 Georgetown University 
BS. 1949 SON, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology Ka gr 
US Merchant Marine Academy; M.A. 1952, Columbia University; M.D. 1956, Yale 
v 
eric f S 
wre X John Frensilli, Clinical Professor of Urology 
ili ^ Co lege of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1961, Georgetown U niversity 
H Bs 1962 oyd Glover, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
3 MD 1965, University of Tennessee gy 
b MD 1935 raham Goldberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
“ter £ University of St. Andrews, Scotland 
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P ès 196g ard Gross, Associate Clinical Professor of l rology 
eri * Hobart and William Smith Colleges; M.D. 1968, New York University 


Wi B, 1958 Drie Hendricks, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
| ePauw University M.D. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 

p r Herbst III, Associate Clinical Professor of l rology 
’*Tinceton | niversity; M.D. 1946, Harvard University 

Bg E = : à torn yp tm 
Sa 8 1927 pred Jarman, Clinical Professor of Urology 

ld , ampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1932, University of Virginia 

RS ar P - y z 
|, > 1960 mi, Professor of Urology and of Surgery 
nac y "O. 1964 American University of Beirut, Lebanon 


1 " Panl 
an 1984 C^ Kasper, Clinical Instructor in Urology l : 
Ry, Mer 9rnel] t niversity; M.D. 1969, State University of New York Downstate Medical 


elon, > Associate Professor of Urology and of Child Health and 
MD ioe ment . 
Re "rage l niversity of New York Downstate Medical Center 
Joh > 19g; 228 Kazmi, Assistant Clinical Professor of l rology 
^ Áo versity of Karachi, Pakistan; M.B., B.S. 1967, University of Dacca, Bangladesh 
^B l nealy, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
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Hans Joachim Klapproth, Associate Clinical Profes 
M.D. 1951, University of Ham irg, Germany 

Arnold Martin Kwart, Associate Clinical Professor 
B.S. 1964, University of Florida: M D. 1968, Duke University 

J. Martin Lebowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1960, M.D. 1963, Northwestern University 

Frank Samuel Melograna, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1957, Temple University 

Harry Charles Miller, Jr.. Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1950, Amherst College; M.D. 1954, Yale l 


sor of Urology 


of Urology 


I »rsit 
ve ity 


Bernhard Theodore Mittemeyer, Clinical Prof 


'sor of Urology 
2, Moravian College; M.D. 1956, Temple Universi 


Michael Howard Phillips, Clinical Instructor in I 
B.A. 1973, Washington University; M.D 1979 


B.S 


Trology 
University of Colorado 
Frederick Turner Reuter, Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1944, George Washington 1 niversity 
Richard Coleman Rhame, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
A.B. 1950, Princeton Unive rsity; M.D. 1954, George Washington Universitv 
Chalon Rodriguez, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1943, Havana University, Cuba 
Hernando Salcedo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology bia 
B.S. 1955, University College, Colombia; M.D. 1962, Javeriana University, Colombié 
David Taylor Schwartz, Assistant ( "linical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1959, Harvard University; M.D 1963 


Jumbia University 
David Murray Seitzman, Assistant Clinical Pr fessor of Urology 
B.A. 1951, M.D. 1954, Vande t University 
Hrant Samuel Semerjian, Associate Clinical Pri fessor of Urology 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1965, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Parvez Ilyas Shah, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
1.B., B.S. 1960, Dow Medical College, Pakistan 
Irwin Shuman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1955, George Washington University; M.D. 1959. Georget 
Edgar Henry Soifer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1953, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1957, New York University 
Ian James Spence, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1955, Union College (New York ; M.D. 1959, Union University 
Robert Edward Ware, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1953, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia ( 


n University 


ommonwealth University 
Stephan Lionel Werner, Clinical Instructor in Urology 

B.A. 1960, Clark University: M.D. 1960 Yeshiva University 
Arnold J. Willis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 

B.A. 1970, Franklin and Marshal] College; M.D. 1974, Thomas Jefferson Unive 
Ira Sanders Young, Assistant Clinical Pri fessor of Urology 

A.B. 1955, Lafayette College; M.D. 1959, George Washington University 
George Wei-Kung Yu, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 

B.A. 1969, Macalester College: M.D. 197 3, Tufts l 
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niversity 
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4—1985 


M amied Abdouh, Assistant in Radiology 
io B 197: j, Tanta University of Medicine, Egypt i 
'ard Adelberg, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
Marwa 15, Jniversity of Miami; M.D. 1980, Yale University 
MD Adi, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
982, Damascus University, Syria 


BS. 1978 ue Aigen, Assistant in l Jrology 


alsa Sinai’ School c f “Medic ine $ ~ - 
Mp Jabriel Albanna, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
E m 1978, Iniversity of Vienna, Austria 
aad Pendleton Alexander, Assistant in Surgery ce 
Caro} 978, niversity of Southern California; M.D. 1982, University of Nevada 
pg Oise Allchin, Assistant in Medicine l ; 
Pdl llegheny ( ollege; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 
MD n Amos, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
78, Universi of Virginia 
i ersity of gi ; | 
BA cl laude Anderson, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
S 1976, Southern Missionary ( Yollege; M.D. 1980, Loma Linda University 
he E Ward Ande 'rson, Assistant in Anesthe siology 
Rex 1977, Memphis State University; M.D. 1982, University of Tennessee 
Ba Antinozzi, Assistant in Medicine 
re me, Bucknell | niversity; M.D. 1982, Thomas Jefferson University 
ER àmes Azzam, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
J 979, Univers sité Saint Joseph, Lebanon 
EN o Banas, Assistant in Medicine 
15 


niversity of Notre Dame; M.S. 1977, State University of New York; } 
llana ge Washingt ton University 
à Pon licine 
BA ath Bar-Levav, Assistant in Medic ine ; Ái 
H elen 1978 Brandeis University; M.D. 1982, Geo rge Washington University 


“ha Jenn ne Barr, Assistant in Radiology den 
Barbara 16, Lehigh Unive rsity; M.D. 1982, George Washington University 


“yc Surgery 
Brine "d Tanas, Assistant "197 at edid: of Virginia 
Beatty, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
NR 8, M.D 1982, George Washington University 
BA 1 inger Beck, Assistant in Medicine l 
Rona] pa ^ Williams ( 'ollege; M.D. 1980, Northwestern Ll niversity a 
BS 1977. illiam Benfield. Assistant in Orthopaedic Surge ry 
“be * àvidson College; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 
r ward Benkert, Assistant in Medicine 
NT Ma 26, M.D. 1980 University of Cincinnati 


D hs 1978 pmnstein, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
avi 


at Craig 


Vid Als Union College; M.D. 1983, University of Vermont 
, BS Alan Blass, Assistant in Medicine 
Sandraj AMD 1979, University of Maryland 
D, Bs 1978 Ann Blosser, Assistant in Medicine 
Wid g N MD 1982, University of Vermont 
M BA, pr ott Boger, Assistant in Psychiatry 
“dale 3; Duke t niversity; M.D. 1979, University of Virginia 


EA ne G ail Boltz, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
san “a2, M.D 1983, University of Missouri 


R BA ise Boruc hoff, Assistant in Medicine 


"Adan. z, vard University; M.D. 1982, Columbia University 


a8 1978, Comm Assistant in Medicine 
Ay 


Mmo “astern Mennonite C ollege; M.D. 1983, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
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Nancy A. Breslin, Assistant in Psychiatry 


Rutgers—The State University; M.D. 1983, Unive 


University of Virginia; M.D. 1983, Emory Universit 


4 


sity 


M.S. 1978, University of Alabama in Huntsville: M.D 


Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1980, George Washington University 


f Pittsburgh 


Robert Russell Bridges, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


1982, University 9 


Richard Allen Bronsteen, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


University of Rochester; M.D. 1980, George Washington University 


Cleveland State University; M.D. 1982, University of ( 


Ralph T. Bryan, Assistant in Medicine 


M.D. 1982, University of Texas 


Robert Michael Burchuk, Assistant in Psychiatry 


M.D. 1982, Boston Universitv 


Risa Beth Burns, Assistant in Medicine 


William J. Brown III, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


incinnati 


1978, University of Michigan; M.D. 1983, Wayne State University 


Edward Andrew Bury, Jr., Assistant in Radiology 4 
^ 5. (8 
B.S. 1981, Youngstown State University; M.D. 1982, Northeastern Ohio Universities 


Benjamin F. Calvo, Assistant in Surgery 


1977, George Washington University; M.D. 1981, University of Maryland 


| 
j 
l 
| 
i 
} 
B.A 
Steven Howard Brick, Assistant in Radiology 
B.A 
B.S 
B.S 
B.A 
| 
| 
? 
i 
| 


1977, 


Clare Liguori Cherney, Assistant in Medicine 


jrandeis University; M.D. 1981, Baylor University 


Frederick Edward Cosco, Assistant in Radiology 
B.A. 1966, M.D. 1974, Georgetown University 

Caroline Ruth Covert, Assistant in A nesthesiology 
M.D. 1977, Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia 

Michael Crain, Assistant in Radiology 
B.A. 1978, Oberlin College; M.D. 1983, Yeshiva University 

John S. Crawford, Assistant in Radiology 
B.S. 1978, M.D. 1982, University of Wisconsin 

Gyorgy A. Csako, Assistant in Pathology 
M.D. 1968, University of Debrecen, Hungary 

Mark Seth Cullen, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1979, M.D. 1983, University of Virginia 


William Joseph Cullen, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1979, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1983, University of Medicine 


Maria Teresa Currás, Assistant in Neurology 
M.D. 1982, Universidad Central del Caribe, Puerto Rico 


1980, University of Connecticut 


Wiley Andrew Chambers II, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1979, Colgate University; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 


University 


B.S. 1979, St. Lawrence University; M.D. 1983, Pennsylvania Stat« 
Roderick John Clemente, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1972, Cornell University; M.D. 1978, University of Rome, Italy 
Elizabeth Lipton Cobbs, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1974, Vassar College; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Alice Joy Cohen, Assistant in Medicine : 
B.A. 1977, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1981, University of Health Sciences/Chicag 
School 
Lawrence Michael Cohen, Assistant in Radiology 
B.A. 1977, Emory University; M.S. 1978, M.D. 1982. Georgetown University 
Richard Edward Coin, Assistant in Surgery 


and Dent 


B.A. 1975, University of Virginia; M.D. 1979, Eastern Virginia Medical School 


Richard Irving Cooper, Assistant in Radiology 
1973, Clark University; M.D 


Marshall Ayer Corson, Assistant in Medicine 
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BAN Sarah Glicksman Dachman, Assistant in Medicine 


Univera Barnard College; M.S. 1979, Columbia University; M.D. 1983, George Washington 


h 
Ba Anthony Dempsey, Assistant in Medicine 


Maribel zem University; M.D. 1983, Harvard University 
D. 1977 Carmen Diaz, Assistant in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
» Vniversity of Panama 
avid Diener, Assistant in Medicine 
, M.D. 1980, George Washington University 
9 owe Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
, Jelmont College; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
A 1979 M Donahue, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
» M.D. 1983, Temple University 
D. pael Donner, Assistant in Pathology 
James a, Charles University, Czechoslovakia 
BA, la ph Donohue, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
Andrew » M.D. 1982, University of Virginia 
BS 197; Dowd, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
D Medical Gentes Island University; M.D. 1981, State University of New York Downstate 
A 19428. Druckman, Assistant in Nuclear Medicine 
ia » Boston College; M.D. 1981, Ross University, Dominican Republic 
Bg, 197g 1 Duarte, Assistant in Medicine 
Mey » Brown University; M.D. 1982, Tufts University 
Kathryn Carina Dullum, Assistant in Surgery 
K Georgia Institute of Technology; M.D. 1979, Medical College of Georgia 
- Dvorkin, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
.' «Diversity of Chicago; M.D. 1980, Washington University 
lzabeth Easley, Assistant in Neurology 
» Mount Holyoke College; M.D. 1980, University of Connecticut 
Ri BA, y, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
ch, weed University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1981, West Virginia University 
p, BA 1975 e Eisenberg, Assistant in Neurology 
cia » Wesleyan University; M.D. 1982, University of Connecticut 
Mant Ig77 lene Elliott, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ri » Brown University; M.D. 1980, University of Cincinnati 
Anes 197; csa Escalera, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
War Ir; pm University; M.D. 1982, Georgetown University 
Mp, 1980, Am Farhood, Assistant in Pathology 
i » Aleppo University, Syria 
P BA, 1971 U arren, Assistant in Medicine 
> "Diversity of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
A Farrington, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
' 1: 1982, University of Florida 
979 peinberg, Assistant in Surgery 
» »averford College; M.D. 1983, George Washington University 
celd, Assistant in Computer Medicine 
» Vornel] University; M.D. 1981, Columbia University 
ieldman, Assistant in Psychiatry 
P Stuart — University; M D. 1983, Thomas Jefferson University 
Ca 1974. ©) lalk, Assistant in Urology 
1 "Ihectient ark University; M.S.P.H. 1976, Harvard University; M.D. 1981, University of 
iJ 
ed loy Weak, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
putin 2eaton College; M.D. 1982, Baylor University 
8.1 Uther, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
Center ty of Michigan; M.D. 1972, State University of New York Downstate 


ei ~ ~ 
^. 1976, il Footer, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
lversity of Miami; M.D. 1981, George Washington University 
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Kenneth William Fraser, Assistant in Radiology " 
B.A. 1978, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1982, George Washington Univ 
Bruce Charles Friedman, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1974, Boston University; M.D. 1983, University of Miami 
Douglas Scott Galloway, Assistant in Psychiatry a 
B.S. 1977, Virginia Commonwealth University: M.D. 1983 Medical College of Virgin! 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Michael Alan Garone, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1975, Union College; M.D. 1980, Union Universitv 
Craig Erwin Geist, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1975, College of Wooster; M.S. 1982. George Washington University; M.D 19 
College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 
Deborah Lynn Gofreed, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1976, Duke University; M.D. 1980, University of Maryland 
Sherry Dale Goldman, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1974, University of Miami; M.D. 1979, George Washington University 
John Gonzalez, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1979, Columbia University; M.D. 1983, New York l niversity 
Karen Larissa Goodlett, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1978, Furman University; M.D. 1982, Washington University 
Fern Lorraine Grapin, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1979, Clark University; M.D. 1983 George Washington University 
Allen Toombs Greenlee, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1977, Indiana University; M.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Andrey Gritsman, Assistant in Pathology 
M.D. 1971, First Moscow Setchenov University Medical School, U.S.S.R 
Goldee Hanna Gross, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1973, University of the Pacific; M.S. 1976, San Diego State University; M 
Washington University 
Andrew George Gunther, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1977, American University; M.D. 1981, Union University 
Craig P. Gyory, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery i ity 
B.A. 1975, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1983, Johns Hopkins Universi? 
Andrea Joyce Hackel, Assistant in Medicine as 
B.A. 1973, Swarthmore College; B.H.S. 1976, M.S. 1978, M.D 1982, Duke Univer?" 
Gordon Harold Hafner, Assistant in Surgery Apii 
B.A. 1978, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1983, George Washington Univer 
Melinda S. Hall, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gy necology 
B.S. 1977, University of New Orleans; M.D. 1981, Louisiana State University 
Laura Jane Hanahan, Assistant in Radiology 
B.S. 1974, M.D. 1978, Stanford University 
Gordon Carl Handte, Assistant in Pathology Universit 
B.A. 1972, University of Maryland; M.S. 1976, M.D 1980, George Washington 
Sadeer Basim Hannush, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1978, University of Michigan; M.D. 1982, Wayne State University 
Kirsten Ann Hanson, Assistant in Radiology 2 sity 
B.A. 1975, Colorado Women’s College; M.D. 1983, George Washington Univers" 
Joseph Michael Hayes, Assistant in Urology 
B.S. 1975, Iona College; M.D. 1979, Georgetown University 
Edythe Carrie Haygood, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1975, Rutgers—The State University; M.D. 1980, University of Pent 
Richard Raymond Heckert, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1977, Duke University; M.D. 1981, Thomas Jefferson University 
Russell Irwin Heigh, Assistant in Medicine —_ 
B.S. 1979, Long Island | niversity; M.D. 1983, State University of New Yor 
Center 
Horace Fuller Henriques III, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1977, Harvard University; M.D 1982, University of Cincinnati 
Timothy Taylor Higgins, Assistant in A nesthesiology 
B.A. 1979, Dartmouth College; M.D 1983, Cornell University 
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ag ace King Hill, Assistant in Urology | 
Vincent lif Hampden Sydney College; M.D. 1981, University of South Carolina i | 
MD Ellis Hill, Assistant in Pathology IN | 
Joanne En: Howard University | | | 
BA 1979 quez Hinson, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology | | 
Richard '9, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1983, University of North Carolina | } d | 
BA onan Hoffman, Assistant in Medicine — | | 
A Upstate Medica! Maen aig Reserve University; M.D. 1983, State University of New York | n: | 
: al Center | | 
Bg w Harold Hoffmann, Assistant in Pathology | ! 
Donald » M.D. 1982, Louisiana State University ! 
Bg 197a ard Hope, Assistant in Neurological Surgery f 
Andrew M; Villanova University; M.D. 1982, University of Maryland | | 
BS | Michael Hruszkewycz, Assistant in Pathology | 
Caso 0, John Carroll University; M.S. 1973, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1978, M.D. 1981, | 


BA 197 Sia, Assistant in Medicine | 
Jin ; ‘4, Harvard University; M.D. 1978, University of Illinois 
Weng ie y; M.D. 
Bg Td Sieh, Assistant in Surgery 
Da id Mi 5, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1980, Union University | 
p chael Hyams, Assistant in Surgery i| 


Vassar College; M.D. 1978, Columbia University 
: 197 , Assistant in Surgery | 
Nel E Duke University; M.D. 1982, George Washington University | 
K Mp, yn Isada, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
neth ane University of New York at Buffalo 
1975 illiam Jackson, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery i 
' "Diversity of Delaware; M.D. 1979, University of Medicine and Dentistry of New 


id Jacobs, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
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Facilities, 16-20 
Faculty and staff of instruction 
Emeriti, 145—47 
Active, 147-248 
Fairfax Hospital, 19 
Fees and financial regulations 
For M.D. program, 38—40 
For undergraduate programs, 60—64 
Financial aid 
For M.D. students, 40—45 
For undergraduates, 64 
Financial regulations 
For M.D. students, 38—40 
For undergraduates, 60—64 
Food service, 15 
Foreign students, admission of, 53 
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General alumni association, 21-22 
Geriatric medicine programs, 48 gt 
Gerontology, program activities 1n, 
Grades, 30—32, 56 
Graduation, 37 

With distinction, 28, 59 
Gynecology, obstetrics and, 123-24 


Health and accident insurance, $e? 
Insurance, health and accident 

Health care sciences, 100—110 

Health Science, Bachelor of Scienci 
see Bachelor of Science in Hea 


in 


Science 
Health service, student, 13 : 
Himmelfarb Health Sciences Libra? 
17-18 
History 
Of the medical school, 10 
Of the university, 5—6 
Holy Cross Hospital, 19 
Honor societies, 47 
Honors, 28 
Housing, 14-15 


Inactive status, 59 14 
Insurance, health and accident, 
Interdisciplinary courses, 110-1 
Irregular progress, 33 


Leave of absence, 33, 58 
Libraries, 13; see also H 

Health Sciences Library 
Loan funds, 44—45 


immelfarb 


Marvin Center, Cloyd Heck, 6 
Master of Science and Doctor 9 2 
Medicine, combined degre’ 
Medical alumni association, 
Medical Faculty As 
University Hospita am, 
Medical laboratory technique prog” 
A.S. degree, 66—67 2: Health 
Medical library, see Himmelfar 
Sciences Library; Libraries rogra™ 
Medical record administration P : 
B.S. degree, 72-73 B.S degr** 
Medical technology program, ^* 
73-74 
Medicine, 111-19 
Microbiology, 119-22 


D 


see 


I : vanter, | 
National Naval Medical . ent 
Neurological surgery, 122 
Neurology, 122-23 


Non 
degree student, see Unclassified 
N Udent 

Nelear medicin 


N AS à e technology program, 


egree, 67-68 


Practiti 1 
49, me program, B.S. degree, 


Tg pmesthesia program, B.S. degree, 


Obstetri 
Oh cs and gynecology, 123-24 
Ortho ology, 124 
€ Surgery, 124-25 

thology, 125-28 
trent of fees 
M dergraduates, 62-64 
Prepaid dents, 38-40 

39, EM deferred payment plans, 


Prin oY» 129-32 
7879 sistant program, B.S. degree, 


Ysiology, 13 
Prehoepity 2-34 


^ Clinical medicine program, 


X 56-57 
i 
33.95"! Comportment, evaluation of, 
Program, C! study, M.D. degree, 27 

p Perty right to make changes in, 12 
Yehiat "esponsibility, 13 


Ij, and behavioral sciences, 


b 
Sciences and administration 
» BS. degree, 79-80 


ic 
qinology program, A.S. 
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Residence halls, 14—15 

Residence requirements, see program 
concerned 

Returned check policy, 62 

Right to change rules, 12 

Right to dismiss students, 12 

Right to make changes in programs, 12 

Ross Hall, 16 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 19—20 

Scholarship requirements, 56—57; see also 
program concerned 

Scholarships, 42—44 

Selection procedures, 26—27 

Service school credit, 54 

Special departmental examinations, 
54—55 

Staff of instruction, 82, 145—248 

Student affairs, 13—16 

Student health service, see Health 
service, student 

Student information, release of, 11-12 

Surgery, 142—44 

Suspension, 57 


Textbooks, cost of, 39 
Transcripts, 58 
Transfer within the university, 57—58 
Trustees, Board of, see Board of Trustees 
Tuition 
Fees for allied health students, 60—61 
Fees for M.D. students, 38 
Deposit for allied health students, 53 
Deposit for M.D. students, see Selection 
procedures 


Unclassified student, admission, 54 
Undergraduate programs, 51-81 
University Center fee, 38, 60 
University Hospital, 18-19 
Urology, 144 


Veterans Administration Medical 
Center, 20 
Veterans benefits, 16 


Washington Hospital Center, 20 
Withdrawal, 33, 40, 57, 63-64 
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N Arte : v ollege of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Associate 


Gener General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor 
ienee (B ştudies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), and Bachelor of 
Graduate c. 5 
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00] 
| 0 dia: S ` x 
toe Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bache- 
Doctor of E (B.S. ), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in H.Sc.), and 
Medicine (M.D.) 


"nal Law (^ 
Dara Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of 
t6) (M E Law (M Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American Prac- 


™omp.L. [Am Prac.]). and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


Nati 


M 
id Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil 
ON ng) (B.S. [C.E.D, Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S. 
MOM 'àchelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. [E.E.]), Bachelor of 
Analysis chanical Engineering) (B.S. [M.E.]) Bachelor of Science (Systems 


min ne gineering (B.S. [S.A.&E.]), Master of Engineering Adminis- 
ur) and 'Á.), Master of Science (M.S.), Doctor of Science (D.Sc.), Engineer 
Sch Applied Scientist (App.Sc.) 


"n ^h Education and Human Development: Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
NUM , Uman Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Science in 
nation netics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in 
pitting aed Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in 

M.A.T.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education 


hen? B.Ace rnment and Business Administration: Bachelor of Accoun- 
Coy et), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of 
-Acct.), Master of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master 
LM. ministration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administra- 
y, on ation s Master of Public Administration M.P.A.), Master of Science 
Duel of Us, Systems l'echnology (M.S. in L5. T.), Master of Taxation M.T.), 
D, lficate in He and Regional Planning (M.U.&R.P.), Post-Master’s Graduate 
8 ealth Services Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.S.A.), Doctor of 
" A) Ministration (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration 
MIT 
m of p. " 
“Sey of are and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and 
S (I A.) 
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SUMMER TERM 


Registration for all sessions Monday (noon-6:30 p.m 
Application for September graduation due as part of regis- 
tration 

First-session and 13-week session classes begin 

Holiday Tuesday 

First-session classes end Friday 

First-session examination period Monday—Tuesday 

Holiday Thursday 

Registration Monday (9:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 4-6 p.m 
\pplication for September graduation due as part of regis 
tration 

»econd-session classes begin 

Last day of classes Thursday 

Second-session and 13-week session examination period 


Friday, Monday- Tuesday 


1985 


August 22-23 


lugust 26 
September 2 
October 11 
November 27 
December 2 
December 6 


December 7-20 
1986 


January 6 


January 8 
January 20 
January 24 

February 16 
February 17 
March 1 


March 15 
March 24 
April 25 


April 26-May 9 


May 18 


THE CALENDAR 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday (12:30-7 7 p.m.) and Friday! a 
Application for February graduation due as part ? 

istration 

Classes begin Monday 

Labor Day holiday) Monday 

S.J.D. dissertations of February candidates due Fmt 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class wednes™ 
Classes resume Monday 


i) 


Last day of fall-semester classes Friday 
LL.M. theses of February candidates due 
Reading and examination period 


SPRING SEMESTER 


"DA 

Registre ation Monday (12:30—; 7 p.m.) and Tuesday |" 

2 p.m "i 
Application for May graduation due as part 0 
Classes begin We dne 'sday 

Martin Luther King Day holiday) Monday 

S J.D. dissertations of May candidates due Friday 
Winter Convocation Sunday da) y) Mon itt 
George Washington's birthday observed (holida "ud 
Completed applications for 1986-1987 teaching 

due 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Monday 

LL.M. theses of May candidates due Friday 
Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 
Reading and examination period 
Commencement Sunday 


THR Nae 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


The La | 
uy. Center, the oldest law school in the District of Columbia, was | 
ough th vis 1865 with a formal program of two years of study. This was largely | 
Caleg y efforts of the Reverend Whitefield Samson, President of Columbian 
dass, Se action resulted in the purchase of a separate building for holding 
Vlad be he building had belonged to Trinity Church, of which Francis Scott 
b 


Xty Un Senior Warden. It was oc« upied by the Law Center until 1884 
hoo} Sraduates, from 22 of the then 37 states, received degrees in 1867. The 
NC to have a student body and a faculty that reflected the fact that 
Ad jo t © Seat of our nation's government. Associate Justices David J. Brewer 
le Pre \ Marshall Harl 


n an of the Supreme Court of the United States were among 
ln jg, Cnt me 


mbers of the bench and bar who were on the faculty 


t n a : « 
M Law E year after the first such program was adopted in the United States, 
98 ler instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of Laws. In 


li, * COUTSe of 
hee i = of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended to 


The Law Center took part in 1900 in the organization of the 


0 le Dag American Law Schools 
ering. Past qu 


n. Ds w arter-century the Law Center expanded its course and seminar 
he Nith co 


Nsideration of the needs of first degree and graduate students 


` of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. The need of 
Jers who C 


Ww 1 
Ne of work in th 
“Meri, Maste 


ame to this country and who required additional prepara- 
e United States resulted in the creation of programs for the 
r of Comparative Law in 1946 and Master of Comparative Law 


cu gg, don University Law School 

le, l m E' owns of special research and study have enriched the basi 
Cone Ww: keppen these include Taxation; Labor Law; Environmental and 
1 RM nt Law: International and € omparative Law; and Government 


le acz 

"hte, i. A ademic courses reflect the breadth in public law for which the 
iddi ion " Well known 
[T ally 

the y, the 
las $ egal ne i 

ee ee 
Peja Cleve 


q 1e Consumer Protection Center, the Community Legal 
"ludies in Environmental Law, Students in Court, and individual | 


Su t 
Re x Peryj " 
la ting Sed by the Law Students Civil Rights Research Council 
(Cer, © the need i " 
ht ler Whil d for legal services for all members of society, the National 
, P J. A ule 
M la N ax ‘© maintaining its strong course offerings in patent law, adminis 
tS axat » : 
LN tradit lon and government contracts, has developed a rich selection of 
1 10 

"aNd th nal and clinical, oriented toward the needs of the poor, the 

e 


Consumer 


Mi 
" ly p 
" O 

ye iy, LICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

Sie Shi; 
n Wor 
thie Tace m University does not discriminate against any person on the 

AW ) 

Poli, , Or, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran status | 


all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


[ niversity, including admission to educ ational programs and emplo) 

University is also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. ! 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and feder 

regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment P 


and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, AssoCiae 
George Washington University, Rice Hall Washington, D.C. 20052, 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of Education. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S ( APITAI 


Of special significance is the loc ation of the National Law Center in E 
capital, the focal point of the law in action both American and internal 
work of the Center goes on in this environment, presenting a unique p! 

for observation and study of federal agencies—judicial, legislative, an 
trative. Readily accessible are the supreme Court of the United States, 
trial and appellate courts of the District of Columbia, and federal courts 


the 


jurisdiction, such as the 1 nited States Court of 
the United States Tax Court 
legislation can be studied i NC 
House of Representative 


nts 
senate. With respect to the federal administrative agencies, stude 


Washington have matchless opportunities for study and obse rva 


attend informal and formal hearings of these agencies and can obt ceci 
pe 


d ae 


docket sections complete records of administrative adjudication ins missi? 
Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Interstate Commerce Con of 1 
the field of transportation; the Federal Trade Commission in the nri ut 
regulation; the Securities and Exchange Commission in the field tbe fie! 
issues and corporate finance; the National Labor Relations Board n: at 
labor-management relations; the United States Patent Office in the fe ature 
law; the Federal | nergy Regulatory Commission in the field of water. e fi 
and electric power; and the Federal ( ommunications Commission In 
radio and television action are | 
Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in 4c the V g 
exceptional research library collections in the Library of ( ongress) ™ qual » 
departments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the hé fa al 
national and international organizations. The notable library of washi 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by Georg! yara iv 
University for use of research students in international and comh a 
fields with respect to which Washington has come to be called "The *^ 
World 
The years of residence at law school are vears of participé ae 
community, which in the case of the George Washington University , study ~; 
Center is the government of the I nited States. As a consequence oe f 
takes on added meaning whether the goal be government erie 
general or specialized, and whatever the « ommunity in which the 
to practice 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 
b 
rhe Law Center supplements and enric hes its diverse law prog ers | 
to the school eminent legal s holars, judges distinguished me d lec 
members of Congre and high-level government officials to € he En! 
informal seminars with students and faculty. Participants 1n rora 
Program have included Mayor Henrv ( isneros of San Antonio anthony, wt 
columnist ^ (gu 


dor Elliot Richardson, Solicitor General Rex Lee pster 
»bster, 
Treasury Secretary Donald Regan, FBI Director William We? 


a 


lay, 


8 rich ; 


Do tre 
atricia Wald, and Stanford University Law Professor Barbara 
à ‘Nrichment Program, funded largely by gifts from alumni and 
AW Co : ES. : PE 
ir " Center, includes several endowed lectureships and a visiting 
1 


' National Law Center IS to prepare men and women to meet 

y in many fields of law and to encourage s« holarly research 
"io. As a national law school, the Center does not emphasize 
in any E igs area in its instruction; therefore, it prepares students to 
oneign a of the country. The Center also offers a program of legal 

: Students. The Law Center seeks to fulfill these objectives 
aried curriculum taught by eminent professors and highly 

d instru tors; (2) an extensive clinical law program in which 


Ba 
aw, 8E l skills by actual practice; (3) two law journals which specialize 


ind : 
at » Internatio 


nal law; (4) trial practice; (5) participation in the Van 
Club and several other moot court « ompetitions; (6) a series 


à lal Co-curric ular activities; (7) studies on an advanced level 
ell as for 


Mbers of tl 


ase 
Slor 


American students; (8) a continuing legal education 
ie bar, providing them with opportunities for course 


Cur 
lIculum; and (9) s¢ holarly research and writing in the law 


ENTER ( OMPLEX 


Xpe 
"y !nsion program of the physical facilities of the National Law 
Orr fo N s 
ac pleted. The new complex includes the new teaching facility 


‘OMpletr. 
Plete ly reno, ated Stockton Hall, and the expanded Jacob Burns 


9 


10 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Law Library. The facade of the new National Law Center is imagi? 
integrates a collection of dissimilar buildings into a visual unit. TMe% 
become a positive addition to the campus, the street, and the neigh 
Lerner Hall F 
Theodore N. Lerner Hall is one of the most modern and innovative l4" 
facilities in the nation. Its five levels « ontain eight major classrooms 
suite, and the Moot Court room. Four of the classrooms are cons 
amphitheater style and provide a full range of vision from any seal oa 
The amphitheater classrooms are equipped with the most adval 
systems and have full video and \ lewing Capacities n 

Lerner Hall is a contemporary version of Victorian architectur® y 
described by the The Washington Post as "a progressive piece of arch! 
urban design 


Stockton Hall 


fie f 
The newly renovated Stockton Hall contains administrative 0 d 
lounges, and legal clinics. It also holds a reading room, media centen 
and faculty offices 

The Jacob Burns Law Library d 


j 
rhe parameters of the Jacob Burns Law | ibrary have been thorough! ug 
the building expansion. The collections, study areas, and library # " jn 
offices are now located on five instead of eight floors, and a large ™ jt 
spanning the entire second floor of Stockton Hall connects Lerner He int 
the library. The number of study spaces, at library tables and carrels 


nge 
increased, and loung i 


study rooms and cubicles, has been greatly 


available within and close to the library (m 

The use of a law library is inher ntly different from the uses i 
libraries. A law librarv is often likened to the scientist's laborato ai 
books are used briefly on the premises rather than checked out ` 4 


à : e 

reading. Law students spend many of their waking hours in th E 
: aken 
books or other research facilities. ( are has therefore been take! 


.omfo. 
Jacob Burns Law Library not only effi ient but beautiful and c: 
The collection numbers well over 300,000 volumes. It contain aw) 


i rican 
sive research library, often in multiple copies, of Anglo-Amte ricar 


en «tates, 
the annotated statutes of the federal government, the 50 statt 


= L $ 
visions 
and other common-law countries as well as the reported deci i 


nis 
na i min d 
jurisdictions in all editions. The librarv i especiallv strong in ad í 


ated à 
regulatory material and congressional cove ge. It was designate am 

ogram 
Government Depository Librarv in 1978 and is, through this prog 
substantial government doc uments collection 


aw 
the field of | 


rhe extensive treatise collection covers not only relations 
- di 
related disciplines such as business, finance, e onomics, labo! affai 
„ign ane” 
&y, criminology, psy hology, political science biography, fore er intal 
mental studies, and others. ! specially strong collections art 


aw 
law, labor law, intellectual property law, and international lav 


wnt 0 
the holdings of the former Library of the « arnegie Endowme 


«rary: 

í jibra? 
t 

Peace, acquired by the Universitv in 1950, is located in th ng 
yw 

especially rich component is the periodical collection. A £g r 

s 0 

, jibr@ 

w-relat 
` ja 

access to almost unlimited information sources of a legal o! „uch 


. 5 
E ribes * salo 
through the various ( omputer databanks to which it subscr! Jat: pis 


oformat 
these research materials is « ollected in a variety of mi ron 
; » the 
videotapes. In addition to these materials available in-houst 


gi-5 
WESTLAW, ELSS (Electronic Legislative Search System), Leg 
Nexis 


A NATIONAL LAW CENTER 11 

? Perm; 
gj aent Staff of 24 persons and many part-time employees administers 
Ap en library and offers information, instruction, and other research 
"- ation og Jacob Burns Law Library Readers’ Guide, available at the 
d oth, le" lists library services, hours of operation, collection locations 

ity,” cee atod information 
88 to *Sources of the Jacob Burns Law Library, GWU law students have 
Washington l niversity Library (Gelman), the Medical Library 
, . and other famous libraries in the District of Columbia including 
Y Of Congress 


atio à : 
issio non application for admission to the Juris Doctor degree program 
Sior : . 
of Jy n under General Information 
ite ris Doctor re 
Col] : 
i a satisfactory quality of work, and an acceptable 
s. Any substantial number of hours taken on a pass-fail or 
;;. asis may be seriously detrimental to an applicant's chances for 
* Eligibility ;. ; s 
the ibility is based on personal and scholastic records and on the 
Y, às wen ^W School Admission Test Personal recommendations by the 
ica »- the benefits the school derives from social, ethnic, cultural, and 
Bint) among its students, are considered. No applicant will be 
ansfer who is ineligible to return in good standing to a previously 


. AW Sc ores : 
Îssion chool From the applicants, a selection is made by the Committee 
s. - 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obta 
the Admissions Office of the National Law Center or from the La 
Admission Services, Box 2000, Newtown, Pa. 18940. The test is admini 
various centers in the United States. Testing dates are usually m 
December, February, and June. ( ompleted application forms and feet 
received by the Law School Admission Services at least four weeks befor y 
of the test. It is not necessary that formal application for admission be ™ 


to taking the test 


Advanced Standing 


In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of Ju 
may be granted for work of high quality successfully complete 5 
schools that are members of the Association of American Law Scho? 
approved by the American Bar Association Transferred credits V 
recognized in excess of those which might be earned in a similar pe? 


d in 9 


National Law Center " 
Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already coun 


the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree 


TUITION DEPOSIT ó 
Every student admitted to the National Law Center as a candidate eT. 
of Juris Doctor must submit a nonrefundable tuition deposit ($100 I cre 
$350 later) after receipt of notification of acceptance. This deposit 
toward tuition 


PROFILE OF THE ENTERING CLASS, FALL 1984 
mor 


A first-year class of approximately 450 students was selected from" ion 
5,000 applicants from more than 700 colleges and universities. Applic 
received from every state in the union. Forty-five percent of the firs , 
were women Aree Oy 
The following colleges and universities are each represented by eg? gost 
members of the first-year class American University, Boston ME 
University, Brandeis University, Brown University, Bucknell Univer unit 
University, College of the Holy Cross, ; 
Duke University 


tye 


Georgetown University, Howard 1 niversity, inde 
Johns Hopkins 1 niversity, Michigan State University, New York pu js iy 
western University, Pennsylvania State University, Providence pend o 
University, Rutgers— rhe State University, State | niversity of Now Td eg? p^ 
Syracuse University, Tufts University, Tulane University, Union Los A. d 
York), University of California at Berkeley, University of California 8 univé 
University of California at Santa Barbara, University of Chicas j 
Colorado, University of Delaware, University of Florida, Univers) iy ee 
University of Hawaii University of Illinois University of Kans | ji 
Maryland, University of N ssachusetts University of Michigan: 

Notre Dame University of Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburg it 
Rochester, Universitv of l'exas, University of Vermont, Univers! nc 
University of Wisconsin Vanderbilt Į niversity, Villanova University: * 

ton University 


THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum for the degree of Juris Doctor at the N 
the candidate one of the largest and most varied selectior 
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ii by. First-ve, | 
Ji Q Intcr. c, dents are required to take Civil Procedure; Constitutional 
" be . opere : -nminal Law and Procedure Legal Research and Writing; Moot 
" Ther legal Y; and Torts. These courses give students the basis upon which all | 
i le By * study is built. In the second and third years of study, students must 


| 

j W eng, "T : | 

i "edit lega) < and Professional Responsibility and Ethics and must fulfill a two- | 
, "Bal wr s 


f Al enteri iting requirement 
: ing fir ; 
ect " 6 first-year students are required to take one of the following legal | 
Man Courses during their program of study: American Legal History 


| Soin ative Lahn.. . 
"nti, Labor Law Seminar; € omparative Law; The Crime Lab, the Forensic 


Criminal Lawyer; Jurisprudence; Law and € riminology I or Il 
; Law and Psychiatry; The Legal Process; Science and the Legal 


4 ' "ite : 
5. Beyong ted Nations Law and World Order 
y] qp, these n 


t Projec equirements students are free to choose from the manv course | 
Od... "Ct Offers : ; Y 
P| “esien hi erings, The Law Center prides itself on allowing students freedom | 
eir p 
FELI own program of study 


j] he p Curric . 
f be Js Iculum is or 


thay ris à ganized so that students may begin the study of law for | 
W enta, ctor de 


Bree only at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students 
ide Start of the spring semester also 
"lp 


ring the National Law Center in 1985-1986 will follow the | 
orth below 


: | 
j My 
l Visi | 
À N 
M Yep 
MNE 
Ser = 
“Meste, eee 
r == "i = » a! 
M Spring Semester 
loys 81 | 
te » > 
"im t Contracts II 2 
lay al “aw and 4 Property 4 
23 " > `, 
Research ““ Procedure 4 Constitutional Law 4 
tay and Writing 2 Civil Procedure 4 
Eeste, a Moot Court 1 
Ster h 
Ours 14 Total semester hours 15* 
nq Y 
ea 
Pay ar 
— RR ede : ———— | 
opring Semester | 
14 Evidence 4 | 
T Elective 10 | 
No m — 
ES 14 Total semester hours 14 
| 
| 
— es akran -— am nad | 
Spring Semester | 
| 
12 Elective 14 | 
Iuiremen, 2 | 
hor T * — | | 
al " 14 Total semester hours 14 | 
Res | 
S 9nsibility Requirement 
Re —— m a n, REPRE i ad ! 
*Ponsibility and Ethics 1 
elect | 
t 
len rd 13 hours in one of their upper-class semesters | 


satisfied by service on the Law Review, bv service on the Journal of 
ics, by satisfactory € ompletion of a seminar and other courses that require 
ation in upper-class Moot Court, or by satisfactory completion of Law 314 


« " 
rt d *Conom 
Parti ip. 


lo Bradu 
nd, t 


ir ation for all students entering in the fall 1983 semester and thereafter May be 
X 


9r fourth vear 
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EVENING DIVISION 

First Year 

Fall Semester 


Spring Semester 


Contracts I 


+ Contracts II 
Torts + Criminal Law and Procedure 
Legal Research and Writing 2 Civil Procedure 


Total semester hours 10 Total semester hours 


Second Year 


Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Property + Constitutional Law 
6 Moot Court 


Elective 


Elective 


otal semester hours 10 Total semester hours 


Third Year b —m 


Fall semester opring semester 


Elective 8 Evidence ; 
*Legal writing requirement 2 Elective ! 
otal semester hours 10 Total semester hours 


Fourth Year i E 


Fall Semester opring Semester 


D 
D 
Elective 10 Elective y 
Total semester hours 10 Total semester hours P. 
Professional Responsibility Requirement pme o 
t Professional Responsibility and Ethics 
summer Term or Ninth Semester S 


Elective 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


rhe student must 


„aden 

" - acad le 
have completed a residence period of three í d d 
four years for eve 


quired 9^7 pah 
ning students) and 84 semester hours of requi p ye 
" - ;o acas, 
courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At least two à a ite 
+ : s à M. 
residence and 56 semester hours are required of student aw Ce 


w 
al La i 
advanced standing. A student must be registered at the Natione dits all? T. 

: Teo ai 
the final semester or summer session preceding graduation. € 


» [€ 
» average 

advanced standing are not included in computing the aw 
graduation 

‘ pi 
Residence riod oe 

e pe e^ 
„sidence f ern 
Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a re side : spring sé 
all and § 
academic years. Attendanc e in the day division for the fall an 
à p 

"s ae" B ce on the h 
* This requirement may be t 


j 
ervi wes M" 
satisfied by service on the Law Review, by 8 pur "n 


-our$ 
er CO n € 
j othe stion 
International Law and Economie s, by satisfac anc jet 


tory completion of a seminar 


omi 
tory com M? 
a research paper, by participation in upper-class Moot Court, or by satisfacto! reahier 
Legal Writing ster and the 
t Required prior to graduation for all students entering in the fall 1983 seme: 


taken in the 


second, third, or fourth vear 


mo ee 


Ps "o e a a m m m 
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stitutes n. 

Sion coy SSidence for an academic year; similar attendance in the evening 
ad ay Stug itutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. Consequent- 
NL stude, must attend six semesters to meet residence requirements; an 

i ND Em must attend eight. Students authorized to take schedules of less 

a, tive Tesider the day division or less than six hours in the evening division 

Sesion. credit on a proportional basis. Students who attend the 

S receive fractional residence credit. These residency require- 

lor Er Students who have entered the National Law Center in 1985-1986 


MIN 


e 
ead Uris Doctor “With Highest Honors” is awarded to those students, 
i "ree percent of the graduating class, who have obtained the 
Ulative averages of at least 85 or better. 
^». 9f Juris Doctor "With High Honors" is awarded to those students 
est cumulative averages of 80 or better. The number of students 
^r "With High Honors," when added to the total number of 
The gating eo “With Highest Honors,” may not exceed 10 percent of 
e 1 
tense de pus Doctor "With Honors" is awarded to those students with 
d, $ "Wi n ative averages of 75 or better. The number of students receiving 
3 "With o> when added to the total number of students receiving 
0f the 18h Honors” and “With Highest Honors,” may not exceed 40 per- 
aduating class. 


OF THe COIF 


Toft MA 
tug he Coif, a national legal honor society, aims "to foster a spirit of 
lark in a fittin 


published five times a year, is edited and 

nts of the National Law Center. The Law Review is known 

eral and public law; however, it is also devoted to research 

al areas. The staff of the Law Review is selected on the basis 

tition and on the basis of grades. The editorial board is 

Qu, OW Wi ee Students who have successfully completed the first year of 

I Students receive 4 semester hours of academic credit for the 
ew. 

à y avshington Journal of International Law and Economics, managed 
Mer aries Udents, is a publication of the Law € enter It presents articles 
Ve aw 4 on public and private international financial development, 

deg anda international law. The staff of the Journal is selected on the 

a writing competition, and students earn academic credit for 


Ourt 
Cor sti : : 
*htg in Dpetitions provide realistic training in appellate oral advocacy 


le National Law Center. The Van Vleck Appellate Moot Court 


hd 

gt Y 
y mo 
also jo" 


LU 


Board holds an upper-class competition in the fall. There are 


J 
M00 


` „na 

competitions in specific areas of the law, including the Jessup Inté 
Law ? 

Moot Court, the Patent Law Moot Court, and the Wagner Labor L4 


LAW CENTER ORGA “ATIONS K 
jo? 


i 
jati 

The Advocate—The Advocate is the student newspaper of the Nf gf 

Center. It features articles bv facultv and students on school new? * 

legal topics son) th 

Asian American Law Student Association—A national organizati? is 0 

American Law Student Association serves the needs and conce" 

Americans 

Black American Law Student Association (BALSA) 

Student Association is a national Black law 

chapters at 

programs , 

Equal Justice Foundation— The Equal Justice Foundation was io ant 

Nader to encourage action in public interest law among students nd ‘a 

attorneys. The GWU Law School chapter provides summer ra 4 


: o 
students needing support for low paying and volunteer legal W founda 
QUI. 


unded! 


permanent plan is envisioned for graduating students. Thí 
: » 
sponsors promotional events, such as speeches, films, and p! 


r d s al 

International Law Societv—The International Law Society ! : 
x ] ( 
The > 


; orga 
vety ” 

students interested in the practice of international law d 

speakers and various programs 

Jewish Law Student Association— The Jewish Law Student ASS 

a variety of speaker programs, including a Sunday brunch y. 

Law Fraternities and Sororities—The « hapters of Beta Kappa A E 

Phi Alpha Delta, and Phi Delta Phi at the National Law Center 5l 


and various social occasions 


1€ 
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i Students Civil Rights Research Council (LSCRRC)—The Law Students Civil 
Wi goch Council is a national organization of law students concerned 
Whig va problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offers clinical law projects for 
È lento os may receive ac ademic credit 
tha ters at — Latino—A national Latino law students organization that has 
Vari arious law schools, Movimiento Legal Latino sponsors law speakers 
Nati Us programs 
$ Guild—The George Washington Chapter of the National Law- 
signed to bring together those lawyers committed to broad issues 


ar Association—The Student Bar Association is the law student 
responsible for allocating funds among the various student 
den or the also conducts a speaker program for the law school. All 
Mt Intel] E Student body are members of the Student Bar Association 
Vay oe tual Property Law Association- The Student Intellectual Proper- 
i ight, E an organization of students interested in patent, trademark 
Vario TA > related law, conducts an extensive speakers program as well as 
en's ~ events 
hte od — Committee (WRC)—The Women's Rights Committee is primarily 
Ndi. à E the place of women in law schools and in the legal profession. WRC 
seminars and sponsors speakers 


ASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM 


Main ; 
y ova ances, arrangements may be made for students to work concur- 
terg egre m the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Center and a 
ès, School ~ some fields in the University s Graduate School of Arts and 
€Mational Government and Business Administration or School of Public 
Ne ‘Admini. Affairs Fields in which this program is available include 
NL Men. Economics, International Affairs Political Science, Pub- 
AW Cent and Public Affairs Students must be admitted both to the 
ast, „and Oe 'nter and separately to the School that will confer the Master's 
de em St meet all requirements in each degree program. It is possible for 
Complete work for both degree programs within four years 


————————— 


‘ation of justice under law is a matter so vast and complex that 
Ck Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree feel the need for 
den and 3 Master s and doctoral programs give students the opportunity 
Master u ien their understanding of the law 
‘ate Dl AWS candidate may follow a program of general study or 
included the specialized areas listed below. Courses in each of these 
in the 300 es a OUD dunes Some courses in these areas are 
as May h 400 series.) Graduates who complete their work in one of 
X have the field of specialization noted on their diplomas 


Economic Regulation Labor Law 
Land Use Management and € ontrol 
rocuren Law and Criminology 
ient Law Patent and Trade Regulation Law 


al and 
( " 
Omparative Law Taxation 


€ 


maa mani 


I À—— ————— 


—— 


NATIONAI LAW CENTER 


Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science ofer ai 
number of unusually talented advanced students, who have already ea^. 
Master of Laws degree, the opportunity to concentrate on research and W" 

a specific area of interest to the legal profession 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Entrance Requirements jl 
A Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law school " 
member of the Association of American Law Schools or is approve ya 
American Bar Association is required. The applicant must have demon? d 
high degree of academic excellence. Advanced standing is not granted for o 
earned while a candidate for the first degree in law or for credits earn 

law schools 


Degree Requirements 


if 
The student must complete a residence period of not less than two " 
which should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be COP? ij 
in this Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years from the LA 
initial graduate registration, unless an extension is granted in writing rite | 
Dean. The student must complete 24 semester hours of courses à? f’ 
projects with acceptable grades. For all courses taken within the Law 0 isi 
student must attain the grade of 65 or above. For approved courses taken ^ |j 
the Law Center, the grade of either CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is assign be 
receive the grade of CR in a course taken in other graduate divisions ive th 
University, a student is required to attain the grade of B or better. To TOP til 
grade of CR in a course taken at Georgetown University through the e v 
of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., a student B re ed 
attain the grade of C or better. A minimum cumulative average of 78 1$ red 
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all 
a. for all LLM. c 
Mast E the 24-seme 
id nesis, below 
,. didate ` 
Mini ates for the degree in a selected field of specialization must complete a 


Num of 
of 12 a d ; 
ate 112 of the required 24 semester hours in courses and writing projects 


leteq" E hours that may be applied to any Post-J D degree are those 
e a duly enrolled candidate for that specific degree, with the 
ght Lm 1) an unclassified student who has been admitted with the 
Ds and 2 o convert to degree status at the end of a specified number of 
S Ung; “!S.J.D. candidates who have fulfilled the 8-hour course requirement 
i Ssified Students 
‘Step’ The sis 
ont Candi 
‘(Law 


andidates. The student is expected to include Law 599—600 
'ster-hour requirement for the degree (for exception, see 


E for the degree of Master of Laws is expected to write a Master's 
239-600) under the supervision of a full-time member of the faculty of 
aw Center. Four hours of credit will be granted for successful 
the thesis. The purpose of this requirement is to demonstrate the 
n: Men to perform research in a special area of the law and to 
Dectoc to b olarly paper containing the results of this research. The thesis is 
Wai " tantially the same quality as a law review article. The Dean 
sis requirement upon written request of the student submitted 


Nation j Mlity by taking a minimum of 6 semester hours of course work at the 
Pant AW Center designated "Research Paper.” No thesis waiver will be 
andidates for the degree of Master of Laws with specializations in 

Dev or government procurement law 
hs Specifioq ; its final form must be presented to the adviser no later than the 
ps, ibility E the Calendar. Two complete copies are required. It is the 
leq opy b pe candidate to obtain from the Post-J.D. Programs Office a 
tory De regulations governing the styling and reproduction of theses 
Y thesis binding fee of $15 must be paid at the time of registration 

Semester's work 


d thes . 
Li heses become the property of the University and are placed in the 
ADT - Y 


date i thes 


degree > 

rai, Œ of M; i 

a d Master of Laws “With Highest Honors” is awarded students who 
i : " 

| Crad mum cumulative average of 85. 


le ç 
D ine; 
Uses in Other Departments 


rest in other departments of this University. A maximum of 6 

k wa be credited toward the degree for such courses however, 

“NC Ee only if the courses are given on campus. The grade of CR 

Maybe tar will be recorded for such courses. Courses numbered 

4 instructor en for graduate credit only if the student receives the approval 

ed by the » the time of registration and does additional work, as 

Miun : department offering the course 

1 of Universities of the W ashington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 

: for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses at 

~Niversity Law Center through the Consortium of Universities of the 
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T. 
. ofS 
\ maximum of 6 semester hours ,ortil 

"ons 

courses may be credited toward the degree. Permission to take c : 
courses must be granted by the Dean, the Registrar, and the instru a 
the course. The grade of CR (Credit or NC (No Credit) will be recorded 4 


" rc orn 
courses. To receive the grade of CR a student must attain a grade of € 


Washington Metropolitan Area, In« 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCI 


Entrance Requirements 


Admission to candidacv for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science wr 
Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or unm 
Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, oi equivalent degree, earned with high ri 
a law school that is a member of the 


Association of American Law 5¢ it 
e Wi 
approved by the 


American Bar Association; a Master of Laws degre i 
academic standing outstanding Capacity for scholarly work in the fie 

and fac ulty approval of the applicant's dissertation topic Applicants p 
demonstrate their writing ability by submitting the Master's thesis or à 

one or more papers or articles that the applicant has written. iser V 
consultation with the Dean, the applicant must obtain a faculty advis' , 

designated committee chairman, from the regular, full-time faculty; "d supr 
ment on the acceptability of the proposed topic for the dissertation; anA mmi 
detailed outline for the adviser's approval, indicating by chapter an ra 
within chapter the exact s« ope of the project. There should be a ie 
each chapter, listing books reports, cases, and law review - se 
considered. Although the outline cannot predict every detail of the $ is 


: : ard à 
research, it must be sufficiently definite to afford the Graduate Boal 
evaluation 


to 


jd tot 
ic exDa ded 
Once the outline is approved, the applicant's committee is expa! tance 
acceptant 
members; this consultative committee acce 


C , he 
must recommend t recom 


applicant to the full Graduate Board. The Board then acts upon the jidate: 
: anc 

lion and may either accept or reject the applicant as an S J.D. we to the ? 

instance will any applicant be admitted to degree candidacy prior = i stude 


$ 
„Jassi ed 
procedures; however, the applicant may be registered as an uncla for deg 
: V 
lor purposes of course work requirements (see below). App of an adi 
: > 
candidacy must be received within one tmen 


year of the appoin 


unless a written extension is granted by the Dean 


Degree Requirements 


,s than a 
The candidate must complete (1) a residence period of not e consul 
academic year; (2) a course of study and research -designated by an 88 e 
tive committee and approved by the Graduate Board—of no e accept? m 
hours including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken; and (3 2H years "n 
dissertation. The dissertation must be submitted no later than dee jicant y of 
the date of admission to candidacy for the S.J.D. degree rhe aP owle pe 
proposes to write on a comparative law topic must have a read when 
the language in which the relevant materials are to be OY ate for ae d 
dissertation is submitted the consultative committee will set the "ommitté? a 
examination. This examination is conducted by the consultative L 


, selected P 
such other members of the facultv and qualified experts as are "e T: 
Graduate Board ate must SU e 
No later than the date specified in the Calendar, the candida ies of an abst 
the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and two cop™ nol 
not to exceed 600 words) of the dissertation and re the 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form T the 
the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available ! 


product 
office ? 


RON ad 


e. us 


MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
Dean, 


ummi? acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining 
Mi be ee tute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned 
Dean, ^m le for publication. Additional information will be supplied by the 
in — dissertations become the property ol the University and are 
Ye University’s Gelman Library and the Law Library, where the 


p ate coni r " 
Opies are bound and made available for circulation. 


ee ssns 
* a". e 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS B 
Ihe National Law Center has several programs of study available t0 v 
trained in law outside the United States. These programs fall into two a 
categories: those directed toward preparing students for a bar examinat! " A 
American jurisdiction and those that enable students to return to their” 
with a more thorough understanding of some aspects of American law: 
A student with a degree from a foreign law school who has met the® 
competitive admissions criteria will be admitted to the Law Center 454 
for the Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice) (M Comp.L.) oF 
Comparative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.]) degree 
ro prepare for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, the p 
may apply for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of Compar o 
American Practice) degree. The J.D. degree requires 84 semester hours 
law school (credit is given for work in a foreign law school only in we 
circumstances) and will qualify the student to take most U.S. bar exam qd 
The M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.) degree requires 32 semester hours of work a 4 
the requirements of the District of Columbia Bar. Students are c pris 
ascertain the requirements of the bar for which they intend to quallf 
selection of their law school programs pde? 
Foreign students planning to return to their home countries may u pra 
program leading to the degree of Master of € omparative Law Forel dt 
This degree program enables the student to gain a broad comprehens e it" 


J . Howe y 
American legal system by taking basic courses in the Law Center. ! a çen" 

: ` : : x : "'ourse* S 
not intended to qualify a student to take a U.S. bar examination. Cou uni? 


I ; ; ses i 
unclassified students will not be certified for bar admission purP eration 
specific arrangements have been made prior to a student's reg 
unclassified status 
ADMISSION PROCEDURE for! 
11 at 
Ere une fo! 
Application must be received from foreign applicants no latet than J " ber ! 
s ;e), OC 
fall semester (March 1 for candidates for the Juris Doctor degree 
the spring semester, and March 1 for the summer sessions. 
Required Records ctr" 


jn 
\pplicants must request all educational institutions attended to sni exami 
the Dean official credentials listing subjects studied grades rec transe 
tions taken, and degrees received. Original diplomas, certificates, Ta " 
from secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended ds f eg 
but in exceptional cases certified copies will be accepted pu e prope 
examinations and certificates are also needed. All records become - 
the University and cannot be returned 


y 
Language Test Tesl ^. 
ke [5 

xd to ta core 9 
the sc? jato 


anda" *, 
is a MaN” ipe 
be c lere É Center. This 1? ^ | ying ^. 
to be considered for admission to the National Law Cé . m 


Students whose native tongue is not English are requir 
h i im 
English as a Foreign Language and attain as an absolute minim 


jl f 
3 sements X v 
requirement. Students are responsible for making pin Testing i p 
a " J 
test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educationé n form sho" go! 
E 'atio inni 
Princeton, New Jersey 08541, U.S.A. The completed applicati , pegin® jd 
I he b uU 
ince of the > 77^, she 


returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in adv 
the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The t€ 
be remitted with the application, entitles the student to have 
to three different institutions. Registration for the Test of £"8 


ast fee 


a » o» ae PM. = 


€: 


uige 
Niy rs 


does : 
5 not constitute application for admission to George Washington 


le Buller: 
Ke ein o Information, obtainable without charge, contains à description 
è te ius o; as rules regarding application fees, reports and the conduct of 
n the E examination centers; examination dates; and an application 
M to tha pplication for the test, the student should specify that the scores 


) the 
1€ Dean's Office 


Entrance requirements for foreign students 

' stated on pages 11-12, except that advanced standing is 

"he opc. study in foreign law schools 
f ative Es s of Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice) and Master of 
ls Sompletic American Practice The entrance requirements are the suc- 
Ce equi zn of and graduation from a course in arts philosophy letters, Or 
ion in la nt to graduation from a gymnasium, lycée, or liceo; and 
aw with high academic standing from à recognized foreign 


Adr 

1 : 

l eact ission to the American Practice program 1s limited to the fall 
j» 1 Year 


octe 
© degree with high academic 


P the 

E bd Doctor of Juridical Science—The usual entrance require- 

essful completion of and graduation from a course in arts, 

ers, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium 

graduation in law from a recognized foreign university outstand- 

M early work in the field of law; and a Master of Laws degree 
€ standing from an American university 

23 


4 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


i 


1f 

Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Masters of Comparative Law, and poc i 

Juridical S« ience—Degree requirements for foreign students are the $ 
those stated on pages 14, 18, and 20 


pt 
Master of ( omparative Law (Foreign Practice Che student must com 


residence period of at least two continuous semesters. All requirements? 


à et 

degree must be « ompleted in a period not exceeding three years from E 
" ijy 24 8 

registration for the degree. The stude nt must complete satisfactorily 24 


} f I5 

approved courses in the Law Center, oi in such other departimet 
I / n 

University as the faculty of the Center must má 


hours of 


l shall approve, and 
at all times : 
ire 
e Law (American Practict Ihe general requ 
are the same as those for the degree of Master of 
Practice) except that this degree 


cumulative average of at least 65 


Master of Compara 


Comparative Lawi 
requires 32 semester hours of coun 
will be limited to the required courses n nd. 
Doctor curriculum (see pages 13-14) for those with a civil law backgrou FL 


; ired a5" 
those with a common law ba« Kground, a careful selection of required ji 


However, the co irses approved 


A cu 
core elective courses in the Juris Doi tor program will be approved AC 


average of at least 65 must b« maintained at all times 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS | — 


s uncis" 


" " or a 
1 WO types of students mav be aamitted to the National Law Center * 
fied students, in accordance w th the following regulations 


l. A candidate for a Bacl 


e 
an abo" 

, with an 
etor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree witl vati o 
n E ou the Assoc” al 
aw school that is a member of -ation may’ g 
is approved by the American Bar Associa ta 
" ) e4 i 
be admitted as an unclassified student t€ ! 


average record at another 
American Law Schools or 


the discretion of th« Dean 


inusual circumstances eric? d 


itted 07. 

lor transfer to the other law school. Suc h students are normally adm ster O y? 
„meste 

the summer sess hey are admitted to the fall or spring s€ me 


FAM 
‘on of Al d 
Graduates of law hoolis that are members of the Association is T, 
wis 
Law Schoo are app the American Bar Association who dmitt 
idvanced urses u t pursuing degree programs may be 4 " 
clas ec tudent 4 yinatiot 
" ake exall jen 
Unclassified student participate in the work of the course, tà ified StU us 
; > :Jass! ^ 
ind have their ides rt rded. Credit for work earned as an unclas sram unlé 
4 
may not be applied to satisfy the requireme nts for a degree pud 
express written approval is granted bv the De an at the time of admi: 
»É 
CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION AM 
„the au 
" Jo ments in " il 
Members of the ar who wish to keep abreast of current develo} - , non / 
" jn « 
may rx ter fi y Of the courses in the National Law Center « lo not 
t £ 
asis as Continuing Legal Education students. Such ur j 
wol sf 
examinati " ades ar ; rded for their * pus 
A Mii used and rial t 
| simplified adı sion and registration procedure 15 = the appr ihe 
completed on or before the last dav of egular registration K tion fee O dit T 
Y e tul . ben* 
semester. Continu Legal Educati st pay only the rivities í wt 
semest« i Our ba They iv not in student al al Edu ed i 
" ; Lege iste’ 
irom the iedical privileges o h« ersitv Continuing ilarly regist 
; gulé 
registrations are subject to cancellation if cours ; are filled by reS 


m » o» 2 2 2 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


f 
aot 
rhe National Law Center has an ¢ nrollment of about 1,700 for the J.D: yi 


: em. 
J.D. degree programs \pproximately 1,000 students are enrolled in th ( 


ime 
day division for the J.D. degree and 400 are enrolled in the part-tim K 


4 he D 
division. Three hundred students many from abroad, are enrolled int 
degree programs 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


f 
nor 
: a after 
Day classes meet in the mornings in 50-minute periods and in thé f Mom 
50-minute periods and also in sessions of two 50-minute pere ol 
j et 10! 
through Friday. Trial Practice ( ourt and certain other courses meet 


periods on Saturday mornings vida AP 

Evening classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Fn jt O 
credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three-Cr® agi 
e.g., Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one half the Se si 
one evening for the other half; a two-credit course eg., ontracts h he” 


ards 9 
evening a week. The evening division contorms to the standard 
" i ^ y 
division, with the full-time fac ulty participating in the instruction he et" 
: æn in t 
Examinations for both day and evening classes may be given in 


only. Examinations for day students may be given in the evening: 
SUMMER TERM 


o 8 

| term of two sessions, with dav and evening classes, is offered in the en! 
Students may register for either or both sessions. No beginning f 
admitted to the Juris Doctor program in the summer term > 

rhe summer term is shorter than a semester of the academic ns ff 
consequence, a student must attend two and one-half summer € e 
residence credit for one academic vear or attend one and one-half su | 
to receive residence credit for a semester 


vean, a 


,essioT “i 
ap SESS it 
\ maximum of 6 semester hours may be taken each summe! ed 


C 
> vosidenCe 
students. Day students receive four tenths of a semester of resic 


i istered for 
each session of the summer term in which they are registeret ch $€ 
n ea 
semester hours. A maximum of 4 semester hours may be taken meste" 
a seme?" 
evening students. Evening students receive three-tenths of à egist? 


»y are 
dence credit for each session of the summer term in which they 


I 
2 or more semester hours 


ADMISSION — 


— À aja 
eden gi 
\pplicants are urged to submit application forms and complete © the se s 
in advance of the semester for which they seek admission 1s€ be sf 
process, there is no discrimination against anw applicant bet "t $30 for ? o 
color, religion, handicap, or national origin. An application fee ® ; app jc? | 7 
candidate ($15 for an unclassified student) must accompany the lable cn 
Forms for application for admission or readmission ar nd Aw 
should be returned to the Office of Admissions of the Natio 


George Washington University Washington, D.C. 20052 


) 
6 


ADMISSION 
F 


^, Or furthe 
2-24 ther details conce rning students from foreign institutions, see pages 
| 
Apr yc 
1 CAT ) | | 
] TION FOR ADMISSION | 


Juri 
is Doc || 
LIN m Program Beginning students are admitted only at the start of | 
"T, Nester 
e anni: 
1 Jie 
Sas) 4 licant Should register with the Law School Data Assembly Service 
§ c 
hool Ady "ompleting and mailing the registration forms supplied by the Law 
Adm À 
sess acy 'ssion Services (LSAS). No application to this school will be processed 
'COmp; 
Reach , Npanied by a Law School Application Matching Form, which is found 


| "Dore ea Plicant S LSAT/LSDAS registration packet. Since an LSAT and/or LSDAS | 
ress “not be produced by LSAS without the Matching Form, it will be | 
| eic ipt go etum to the applicant any application received without it. A 
le , Box 2: ach college or university attended should then be sent directly 
| br ional |. D, Newtown, Pennsy lvania 18940. No transcript should be sent to 
P this rg Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy 
cl wil A. and others designated on the registration form. However, the 
"ler a inal e asked, upon acceptance, to submit directly to the National Law 
i^ Provide Panscript showing evidence of the receipt of a Bachelor's degree 
te includi ime for the evaluation of credentials of beginning students all 
b, VAtional Le the Law School Admission Test score, should be received by 
Mey be E Center before March 1. This means that the October or 

^y Pages E. fanol Admission Test should be taken (see Entrance Require- 

; a i Ce. | 
e mations of transfer students should be received by the Admissions |! 
t, ler, ) E lan June 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring 

m Y 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the second summer 
lay g dditiona] inf > 
The poo] mw! nformation, see the official Pre-Law Handbook prepared by the 

| NN Ook pem Council and the Association of American Law Schools. 
| i". E t E E: 'udes material on the law and lawyers, pre-law preparation | 
book atior on Schools, and the study of law, together with individualized | 
LN Oreg Not American law schools. It may be obtained at college 
| " Vania 1 rdered from Law School Admission Services, Box 2000, Newtown I] 
Wy ler 8940 | 
e "Ograms- Students are admitted at the beginning of the fall or | 


th ad any of the summer sessions. Application for admission 

EIN ! Novemb quired credentials, must be received by July 1 for the fall | 
Docs, e Summe, 1 for the spring semester, and one month prior to registra- 

"à session for which application is made | 

d an Applicati, Students are admitted at the beginning of the fall or spring i | 

"do. “Wuired : = for admission together with proposed dissertation topic 

l tobe redentials, must be received by March 1 for the fall semester 


ral Pr 
"Ser rogram 


1 itl. [0] " | 
iyi assi a the Spring semester j | 
Nd at th i tudents—Lawyers who wish to take graduate courses are j 
wr 'eginning of the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the 


Students who wish to earn credit for transfer toward a 


A $ essi 
Ming OW Ons if they are in good standing at an accredited law school and 
6 ability in their law studies they are admitted to the fall or 


er o , 
nly in unusual circumstances 


l " 
for admission, with required credentials, for a student who 
lor transfer toward a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor 
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degree at another law school (see page 24), should be received at thé 


» firs! 
Admissions of the National Law ( enter at least one month prior to thé fir 


er 
registration for the semester or summer session for which applicatio 
2 


yers W 
2. Application for admission, with required credentials, for lawyers ofi 
to take graduate courses (see page 24), should be received at the , 
ap, NOV 
Admissions of the National Law Cente! by July 1 for the fall semester, Né 


x -n the SY 
for the spring semester, and one month prior to registration fol th 
session for which application is made 


READMISSION 


í NL 
| student who was previously registered but did not attend during ni 
recent semester (summer term excluded) should file an application e | 
sion. Closing dates for readmission are the same as those for admi" 
Application for Admission, above 

If the student has attended one or 
during absence from the 1 niversity or 
previously a nondegree student, he 
scripts sent to the Dean 


" 

; yer edu! 
more institutions of higher al 
applies as a degree candidate 5g 
or she must have complete, ? 


REGISTRATION —m 


= -onnon " 3 = —E 


— | 


tw 
ro stude ^. 
Before attending classes each student must register in person. NO stt issil 


registered until proper 


a 
credentials have been filed and approve d (s€ 


-Si 
mime 97. ag 
No registration is acc epted for less than a semester or one sum sity” 


rivers! 
* jnivel ^ ai 
1 student may not register oncurrently in George Washington r divis of 
: o f 
another institution. Registration in more than one college, school 4, pri 
the University requires the 


, sernel 
written permission of the deans concé 


registration 
| 
ELIGIBILITY FOR REGIS l'RATION is 
asorn ^ 
. any reas’ 
1 student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any t} 
" 
eligible to register W stud? 
a new À 
New Student—t pon receipt of a final letter of admission à ™ m 
ist 
eligible for registration on the Stated days of registration ; not reg" 
Readmitted Student—A student previously registered who es apply HT 
| lor courses during the preceding semester or summer session mue minh oe 
| » hec 
receive a letter of readmission (see Readmission, above) before bt 
for registration 
DATES AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION ri g 
L < an 
oot NW. t a 
Registration is held in Stockton Hall 720 Twentieth Street r, Janua “off 
„ster, Jí pane 
following periods: fall semester \ugust 22 and 23 spring semes“ ay pe ch 
- ma 
| 7. For late-registration fees, see Special Fees, below. Registration 
| only with the permission of the Dean 
! 
" 
"v^ ` ` , r p- 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGI LATIONS — me! 
985 S0 
Joe 
The following 


i , yr the 
fees and financial regulations were adopte d k 
sessions and the 1985-86 


academic year 


» eee 
D uu 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


lit 
m tion Fees 


ui. dates 
Studen ost 11 or more hours*), each semester 

: Students Ee entered the program in fall 1983 and thereafter $4,880.00 
A Hime E = entered the program before fall 1983 4,340.00 
Student, m each semester hour 

W Student, sa entered the program in fall 1983 and thereafter 349.00 

Laster 5 who entered the program before fall 1983 310.00 


"s deo. 
Prac.) bee candidates (LL.M., M.Comp.L., and M.Comp.L. [Am 
hour 4 Continuing Legal Education students, each semester 


‘ID Candia, 260.00 
hi Cates,t full program, including the final examination 8,800.00 
Versity p 
Pag Kater Fee (charged all students registered on campus 
Cay Ster hour, to a maximum of $82.50 per semester 7.75 
Puter y; 
Univer Usage Fees (charged for courses that use the computer facilities of the 
Senece: .—Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each 
$100 Der se le fee is $50 per course, but no student will be charged more than 
N Semester for computer use 
Vi, Pets 
E. 
lication E degree candidate nonrefundable X 30.00 
lon depos; unclassified student), nonrefundable 15.00 
ddiqac N lt fee charged each student admitted to J.D. degree 
pè Specifi ao E in two installments—$100, nonrefundable, by a 
beget 4 in the letter of admission; $350, nonrefundable, by 
yt binding 3 450.00 
3 "Bistratis : laster s theses and S J.D. dissertations 15.00 
Mod 9n fee, for failure to register within the designated 
Uri 1 
Dui e Week of classes 25.00 
Late er hing ond and third weeks of classes 50.00 
b Payment "to of classes (if permitted 100.00 
ley ment " 5 ec harged for failure to make payments when due (see 
liy, "emen €es, below 15.00 
hall ninan or stolen picture identification card 2.00 
let le for Ec mt fee, for reinstatement after financial encum- 
b. eq chec oe of fees (see Payment of Fees, below : 35.00 
le of lium. charged a student whose check is returned E 
I wb fce icient funds or for any other reason 15 00 
Rach or More b 2.00 
9f the fir anscripts are requested at the same time, fee for 
e "st two copies is $2; fee for each additional copy 50 


lon c 

I € . . 

"by, S58: the ampus in the University entitles each student to the following 
ry : 


Vie i Rymna si ees of the Career Services Center; the use of the University 
Cifiec aun, PriVileges admission to all athletic contests, unless other- 
` \ ates. niption to the Hatchet, the student newspaper; admission to 
Ws. 5; and medical attention as described under Student Health 


‘on of the Dean, a J.D. degree candidate may take more than 14 semester hours 


N m e 
Nin, Time, is to | 
T e 
Main e ler Paid at the rate of $2,200 per semester for four successive semesters, exclusive of 
b 


N or te 
lent *rms. If the Faculty should approve an extension of time the student must 
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y 
„siden 
service. These privileges terminate and a student is no longer in ré side 


withdrawal or dismissal Irom the University 


PAYMENT OF FEES zl 
asses W 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classe 


 Tuill 
charges are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. 1 asi! 
u 


lees for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the € p 
the time of each registration. Checks and postal money orders shoulé pW 
out to George Washington University with student identification numbe 
in the upper left-hand corner 


«si 
jn 
The Student 


Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and ma 
student accounts for tuition various fees, and room and board charges ql” 
hours or more may sign a deferred payment W 
with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration, perm pct’ 
to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees except for fees payable ina , d" 
the time of registration and the re maining half on or before Wednes “ate” 
ninth week of classes for the fall 
percent per 


registered for 6 semester 


and spring semesters. Interest at "a al 
annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from re "T 
registration to the date payment is made. A 10-month payment P" 
available over 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, 8 to 8 
tuition contracts, or othe forms of tuition awards are not permit? A 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charge. aad 
value of the tuition awards by $1,500 or more. Under such circum. » 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the? ". 


, 4 deferre? F* 
the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a dele 


i 

contract „uton 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be “ge OOD 

charged a $15 late payment fee and will be subject to the interest oe inan 
cent per annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will b jd 


( 
yer V^ f 
1 . „umt Ft! 
ents account is financially pe ir o 

'ontracis ^. ' 
the use of deferred payment con m 
»gistré ad a 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Offic e will notify the Regist per acad” jj 
t 
grades, future r 


encumbered. In the event a stud 
student forfeits rights to 


" ; ot 
egistration privileges, trans« ripts, diplomas, and 


pel” | 
information until the account is settled financially Financial ser ioan | 
require payment in full of all amounts due the I niversity in addition the 
reinstatement fee of $35 „paid b ji 
Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned pa is thy 
bank for any reason will be « harged a returned check fee. If the che? wil? 
within 15 days, the student's account will be financially encumb Ve 
same restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated 4 
PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS n moni 
(0 an 
Several Commerical programs for those who wish to pay for college " fe insu y 
basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide e ^ 


; I 
"sS inq" 


policy in the contract. For specific details and applications addr i 

the following y, Pa gif” y 
Girard Edu-Check Plan 2nd and Chestnut Streets Philadelph & ue post 
Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James " 


Mass. 02100 


rhe Tuition Plan, Inc Concord, N.H. 03301 


tn ns see 


FINANCIAL AID 31 
Pplicatig Sity's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply of 
Students ns for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guidance to 


8 
and parents 

W 
- MWALS AND REFU! 

withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 

e in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal from courses is 
ion ler the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary circumstances 

hago àn instructor is not an acceptable notice 

ition n zed withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 

the fal] "Bes and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 

Spring semesters 


1 ations for 
St be a 


l, Co 
wg lete Withdrawal from the Universi 
Withdra al on or before Friday of the first week of classes . T 
Withdran 9n or before Friday of the third week of classes 
Wi h wal on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes 
d Parti do. after the fifth week of classes . . 
Te xi Withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower charge, the 
VR Schedule above applies to the difference. 
and fons governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
Service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 
M 
"iiy, Policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
then no om t 2 American Council on Education 
". * will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from 
ta thoria. s 
dent station to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
taj ents kanns not have a clear financial record s 
Ng a : encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 


anger, s i 
Bements in the community 


the Center has been able in recent years to assist many students in 
Oan pr nancial aid they require, through full or partial scholarships, 
Ofra A in : : $ > 

a grams part-time employment, or a combination of these kinds of 


FAS, Educational Testing Service, Box 2614, Princeton, 

w lhe information provided by the applicant and the applicant's 

ty ude, 77ed and a copy of the report will be sent to the Law Center 
its entering the National Law Center in the day program who 


tepos 
it re 
J "Pquire 
v sumne - d of entering students is nonrefundable. Regulations covering withdrawal and 
Sessions are stated in the Summer Sessions Schedule of Classes 
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Ce 

desire to be « onsidered for a s« holarship must submit a letter to the La i 
by March 1 outlining their ac ademic qualifications, their extracurricular 
and their reasons fo believing a s holarship award to them is justifie, i 

Students needing financial assistance should file with GAPSFAS y 
their reports to be received at the Law Center as early as possible © w 
Committee on Student Financial Aid of the Law Center will begin makin 
in March, and available funds are limited T 

No awards will be made to an entering student until the admission P™ 
been completed 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


Scholarships, Fellowships, and Research Assistantships hips i 
ellows" a 

Application and « orrespondence conc erning s« holarships, fellov Ü ert 
Ss (d 

research assistantships should be sent directly to the Dean. Unle oW 


ittec 
specified, application and supporting credentials should be submi 


than March 1 preceding the period for which the award is made. shi aid” 
irent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn Scholarship (1973)—Scholars " 
needy law students from the Washington, D«4 area rship aid I" 
Mildred Gott Bryan Sx holarship Fund (1965)—Partial scholars 4 
students in the National Law Center A pe W, 
Jacob Burns Fellow shup Fund (1983 Income from the Fund 1s od $ 


annually to award substantial grants to incoming students without wo , 
financial need in order to attract the highest achievers and wer ff 
greatest intellectual promise to this law school All students win a » 
awards are to be known as Jacob Burns Fellows of the National Law 85-1 
George Washington University. Five $5 000 awards will be made Mem oti j 
Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship 1974" pola 
Charles Worthington Dorsey, LL.B 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full-tuition e ; edy”, 
the course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awarded to vent d 
promising graduate of this University with a Bachelor of Arts or equiv! 


Ordinarily this s holarship is awarded once every three years 


5 € 
‘ dents * {0 
Honor Scholarships—Two schol irships available each year to StU% ditio, | 
holarshij holarships avail: ach | jn ac m 


ing upon full-time study. Each st holarship provides a cash award, years. pol! 
tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, for all de record a fo 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of outstanding college nt 

academic and extrac urricular; Law School Admission Test scores; © 5 


qa!“ 
, candi 
retain the scholarship for the second and third years, thé sitio” 
; tl 


maintain a B average, both for ear h year and cumulative „rovid E 
Howrey and Simon Scholarship (1982)—An annual award to I NUI 
assistance to worthy students f $1,000 "^, 
Hunton and Williams S« holarship (1981 An annual award S lity of th€ 
the law firm of Hunton and Williams in recognition of the qua^ ^ no? 
education offered at this law school ased on fin? 
Law Center l'uition Remission For Juris Doctor students bas T. : 
need 24 Deltá pelta d 4 
Phi Delta Delta Scholar ships (1959)—Zeta ( hapter of Phi E secon “ice 4 
Fraternity International provides tuition aid to a student in we anc sert 
the Juris Doctor program who excelled in scholastic achieve™ sort" r 
the Law Center in th« first year sholarshP to 
Vernon Romney Si holarship Fund (1977 [o provide a $ yi 
worthy student in the | aw Center e: entering V. pa 
Trustee Scholar ships-—S« holarships awarded each yea! ndidates pu. P 
students, for tuition aid, in amounts depending on need. Ca! attain 


plastic 
demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to sche 


JE UE ON ap eee 


m" > 
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Schol 


arship, the successful candidate must maintain a B ave rage, both 
year 


and cumulative \pplication must be made to the Dean before 


ud Schol; arships are also available to continuing second- and third- 

* students with de monstrated scholastic abilitv, on the basis of 

ànd capacity for le adership. Application should be made to the 
pune 1 

Bequest of Frank S. Whitcomb for 

and a worthy young men and women in securing a 


Fellowship Information Center—Students may also wish to visit the 
he Information Center (Gelman Library, 2130 H St., NW. for 
ir 
Vormation on fellowships and grants 


' Bene rosity of friends of 

' à number of loan 

available Among them 
‘Alverson Loan Fund 

Bener. Loan Fund; the 

an Loan Fund; the 

Gwe 'ndolyn Cafritz 

z he norit, Law Student 
Obert M. and Mary 

~SOper Loan Fund; the 

y ( ooper Memorial 

e J. Forrester Davison 


C lifford 1. Dougher- 
‘strict 
‘lation Lo - 


“Well ie id 


Columbia 

an Fund; the JW 

"aed Loan Fund; the 
i 

i and v?" Loan Fund; the 

Lo; Violet George Foun- 


Fund; the George 


C 
Tis ( 


Association Loan 
70lub Loan I und 
“duc ational Trust 
“AW Association Loan Fund for the law c lasses of 1912, 1918, 1921 
1933, 1935 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 1951 


. " 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963 1964, 1965; the Law School Loan 
Car Lawler 
1 the 


931, 


Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L. Lohnes Memorial 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Robert N. Miller Loan Fund 

Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; the Phi Delta Delta 

heodore Pierson Loan Fund; the Rockport Loan Fund; the 

l Loan Fund; the H. William Tanaka Law Students Assistance 

"Oni Hassler Walburn Memorial Loan Fund; the W.H. Williams 

an Fund; the Ruth F. Wilson Loan Fund; the Yadao and 

- Fund and the Samuel Green Memorial Loan Fund 

Nancial assistance is available through the Guaranteed Student 
“tonal Direct Student Loans, work-study, and other sources 

9r finan ial assistance should be made in the Office of the Dean 
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MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
Fellowships and Scholarships 


Ü 
Application should be made before March 1 preceding the period u^ 
award is made. The applicant should submit an application for pu 
degree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship to the w 
letter of application should contain complete biographical data, u 
concerning experience in practice or teaching, copies of or citations g y 
legal writings, and such other information the student believes ; 
assistance in the consideration of the application. Applicants should Í 
letters of recommendation to be sent from two members of the pei 
directly to the Dean. The applicant's academic rank in class should i j 
either in the trans ript of the law school or in the letters of recom La 
Marcus B. Finnegan Memorial Fellowship—Established in memory bif 
B. Finnegan, LL.M. '57, who, as an alumnus, lawyer, and teach! qi" 
distinction to the field of patent law. The Fellowship was establish "apo 
Benerous gifts by Mr Finnegan's law firm, Finnegan, Henderson, Fara jo?" 
& Dunner, his clients, and his many friends. The income from the Pe f 
used to finance a Graduate Fellowship in Intellectual Property rini 
ment that the recipient of the Fellow ship prepare a publishable pap? y 
of international intellectual property E- 
Richard Paul Momsen Scholarships for Brazilian Graduate a we 
Bequest of Richard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded 1984-85 4 tent 
years, for the study of US constitutional law and the law O 
trademarks ach Ye 
Teaching Fellowships—Three or four fellowships available per 
stipend of $8,000 plus tuition for an approved course of study ne jJ 
advanced degree. Tea hing fellowships are awarded for a term Bt ) 
years. The stipend for the second year is $9 000 plus tuition. peer 5 xd y 
first-year course in Legal Research and Writing and work with : they ™ 
improve their legal writing ability By arrangement with the Dean, “i 
be given the opportunity to teach additional courses 


pag’ 


» > > 
AX A AA 


REGULATIONS 


AA 
National Mfairs Law Student Award—Presented to an outstanding 
Y Student 
Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Honorary 
1 medal and a cash award presented annually to each 
rs of the winning team in the upper-class Van Vleck Moot Court 


Main c N ooley Memorial Prize—A plaque given to that individual in 
ass who has been most successful in maintaining his or her 
+ Vitality and humanity during law school. The rec ipient of this award 
' the &raduating class during the spring of the third vear at the 
Center 

x, Fie Ids Graduate Prize—Awarded annually to the graduate student 

‘ated the highest overall proficiency in a course in labor law 

'"rize— Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Honorary 
s loft fthe te Niversity in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious 
Mt who, P?r of the District of Columbia. A cash award given annually to the 
i las attained the highest average grade in the third-year, full-time 


-Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the law student 
average for the first year 
—By bequest, a medal awarded annually to the member 
e of jy ass Who attains the highest average grade in the entire course 
ris Doctor 
ved Prizes—By bequest, awarded annually to the student who 
&hest aver age grade in the first-year, full-time course and to the 
las attained the highest cumulative ave rage grade at the end of the 
"lime c ourse 
à se War n Prize—A cash award to the outstanding student in the 
ire, established by the will of the late Professor Orville Hassler 


er 
Nory of his mother 


en 
may didates Juris Doctor candidates without substantial outside 
es inth à program of studies of 14 hours a week. Such students 

: Ye evening only if they are not scheduled in the daytime and 

> hours taken are in day courses. The Dean is authorized to 
f study of more than 14 hours in exce ptional cases; however 
ts for ^- approved that would permit the student to complete 
degree in less than 28 months after beginning the first year 

S with more than 20 hours of outside e mployment, whether 
1% nin division, must take a limited program of studies not 
a week. Students taking a majority of their classes in the 

ake more than 10 hours a week; the minimum load is 8 hours 
Yum A S when 6 hours m: iy be approved by the Dean for a limited 
ia dule for 11 hours in the day division is required except in 
cing ai es when a reduced program is authorized by the Dean 
Ore than 8 hours in the day division or 4 hours in the 

Must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar Review 


rams o 


"Stude nt 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
only" 
ivision 0” 

Students may transfer from the day division to the evening divis 


the permission of the Dean . may 
With the approval of the Dean, sex ond- and third-year students sin” 
maxımum of 6 semester hours of appropriate graduate-level coura 
departments of the l niversity; such a student must receive a grade o ‘ofl y 
obtain credit for such courses, and in no event will the grade count inc 
the cumulative average / tside 
Master's Candidates—Master's candidates without substantial OU» j 


t 
ployment may take a maximum of 12 hours a week. Students with ne xf 
hours of outside employment must take a limited program of study n. W 
8 hours a week. The minimum load is t hours unless approval for few€ 
given by the Dean for a limited time 


ATTENDANCE, of 
i iccesstul: : f? 
Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for st t ba d 
se may be 
student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may 


taking the examination 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES fo 


T 
er" 
; to anoth? m. 


\ student may not add courses or change from one sectior ours" 
same course without the approval of the Dean. Students may don cto 
with the written approval of the Dean. In addition approval of the 2 inde! 
ordinarily required unless the request is made early in the semet a in’ 
circumstances may a student drop a course after the last day of C'a" 
semester or summer session 


RESEARCH PAPERS 


i 


$ T natio 
The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an i, xd 
seminars and in other courses, as indicated in the course descriptor aby ne 
a numerical grade on a research paper, the paper must be pe e y 
day of classes in the semester or with the permission of the instructo =; 


semes 
] grad" 


| date for the student subject to the following conditions: (1) ee 

| receive any credit for the course for any purpose until a paper accep; 

| instructor has been submitted; (2) the only grade the student ma) 1 gra 
course is CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit). To receive credit, a minimu mä 7 
is required for J.D. « andidates and 75 for LL.M. candidates. Failure oll wi 
submit any paper for the course will result in a grade of 45. Sius T g 

candidates for the J.D degree may register for one course re may Ie 

paper in each semester; with the approval of the Dean such student: 

for more than one such course each semester 


and are int? une 
rhe following guidelines have been approved by the faculty x that satis? d | 
to apply to Law 314, Legal Writing, and to research paper courses er's topi 
legal writing requirement. The faculty recommends that the PaP ther 
length should receive specific approval by the faculty member. Ft e 
| outline should be submitted, to be followed by a draft. (The pulp student 
submitted during the course of the semester, is to allow - à eq 
opportunity to improve the paper. A faculty member has the dem 
| a revised draft or to permit one if so requested by the student a 
necessary only if the professor requires it.) Approval of the ae 
draft should be by a specified date. The paper should follow the 


nor 
4 


( 


REGULATIONS 


the end of most courses. Every student is 


x pt by the Dean and then only for illness or other emergency 
E T om must be made in writing not later than one month after 
Mit ed to a examination. A student excused from a final examination will be 
ctor wire” to the instructor for a € redit NO Credit determination. The 

be Nation or T lect the mode of determination (for example, a make-up 
* Of Or paper). The student will have the option of (1) complying (prior to 
tion of the semester following the excused absence) with the 


ation 


le 
atin ped on the record and taking the next regularly. scheduled 
sion for | a numerical grade. The examination may not be taken after 
Mi. issig ow scholarship 
: B'ante 25 take an examination before the regularly scheduled date will not 
Nations : Permission to take a postponed examination is limited to the 
A Stug 5 'ovided for in the preceding paragraph 

9 Who has been excused from taking a regular examination and who 
ate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular examination 


Subjec. a $ ^ 
acti t may petition the Scholarship Committee, which may authorize 
tion I À 


Ifa. 
the a Stude 


dent 
heq 


M 


c 


"India 
Ne 


as E 

as the circumstances require 

r - 4 e 

Mt fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 will be recorded unless 
làs been excused from the examination as provided above or has 


le Dean’ ids 
Dean's permission to drop the course 


NATIONA 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor mav take in addition to w^ 
regularly given on a Credit/No Credit basis 12 semester hours of elective 
work on a Credit/No Credit basis; a grade of Credit will be recorded if the for’ 
is satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 or better. The final - j’ 
election of Credit/No Credit in an elective graded course will be the Fri "d 
eighth week of a semester, the Friday of the fourth week of a six-week © 5 
session, or the Friday of the seventh week of a 13-week summer sort nil’? 
unexcused failure to take an examination in a course or failure ne ou 
required research paper will result in the recording of a grade of 45 lor 
taken on a Credit/No Credit basis n din P 
No student may take more than 17 semester hours of courses incl gg 
220 and other courses regularly given on a Credit/No Credit basis) 0n ê 
Credit basis A "Li 
Students are advised to consider carefullv the advisability of electing de? 


x , j, ad 1 
courses on a Creditl/No Credit basis. In the opinion of the fac ulty, : i ( th 
in view gn’ 


election to take courses on a Credit/No Credit basis may, sons 
institutio? 


importance apparently attached to grades by educational e 
$8. P 
employers, be detrimental to the student's career in the legal profe 


GRADES 


Grades are given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as 
i, Excellent; 75-84, B, Good; 65-74, ( Satisfactory; 55-64, Mes y 
standard for graduation; 45-54, F, Failure. In Law courses 220, s N 
343, 345, 346, 385, 399, 459, 479, 509, 579, 593, and 620 grades nai 
minimum grade of 65 required for J.D. candidates, 75 for LL.M. d wor | 
No Credit. In Law 220, the grade of H (Honors may be earned : Wi 
excellent quality. A student who has been excused from taking ont af 
scheduled examination is given the grade of I, Incomplete. See Exé and 


a 

i ree veen 9” ’ 

(above) for grade upon failure to take an examination. Grades bety ye 
fe 


: aw Center 00 97. 45 
changed by an instructor after it has been posted in the Law ur in W j 
x : ie certifiec 
to a student unless there has been an error in arithmetic certifi " 
such by the instructor e 


tan a 
Any student who receives a grade below 55 (F) has the right to 7 m 
course once from the same or a different instructor, but only ae rece 
academic year. (This does not apply to post-J.D. students.) The gn ; off 
the retaken course is entered into the student's record in addition r aver ‘ 
grade and both grades are included in computing the studen ect to 
student may exercise the right to retake a course only with res} 


, ul 
different courses during study at the Law Center i courses 
rhe cumulative average of a student includes all grades in 4 
while a candidate for a particular degree 
EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP m 
C [4 
ut 


- » vhose f 
Candidates for the Degree of Juris Doctor—A student ee will ber at 

spt : 'e 64. 
average at the end of any semester falls below 65.0 but is above att 


eeding se 


the Sc mester unless he or she petitions for and receives the permission of 


i stag Ship Committee | | 
Mo i ent whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 
Sty ent not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless the 
On ons for and receives the permission of the Scholarship Committee 


8 ; 
UM uident Who fails or receives a grade of No Credit in more than one course 


LM xd €ntire period of law study will not be permitted to register for any 
he np 8 Semester or to graduate unless the student petitions for and receives 
Att, Ussion of the Scholarship Committee 

ent who is not permitted to register under the foregoing provisions will 


Exch, 
Aded . 2 E LEQNARUME . 
LIN ded as of the beginning of the semester for which he or she was ineligible 


seisten 
t $ 
be dents Who are 


registered at the time they receive notice that they will not 
ho Mitte : : 


d to register for the next semester are entitled to withdraw from 
Um me a to receive a full refund of the tuition paid for the semester or to 
Any „`€ Work for which they are registered 

demo, cent excluded may petition for reinstatement; if the student can 
Ont ye that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond his or her 
"ipi in that he or she has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a 
"diti *lihood of success, that student may be readmitted subject to such 
espite as may be imposed by the Scholarship Committee l 

Wo se ® the above provisions, a student will be allowed to complete the first 
Nerei; eh of law study before being denied permission to register for a 


For thie Semester 

Cangi ; Purpose the term “semester” includes a session of the summer term 
en ttes for Master's and Doctoral Degrees—A candidate for a Master's or 
jn i *Bree whose work is not satisfac tory in the opinion of the faculty, 
ti P Consideration the requirements and standards for the degree, may, by 
didate Ihe laculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for which the 
Pk Cumul, Currently registered 
"s ative "live average of 78 is required for the Master of Laws degree and a 


Mose > © average of 65 for the Master of Comparative Law degrees. A student 
ative average falls below the required minimum at any time will be 
Ny as r continuation in the program without the permission of the Dean 
NUR student will not be pe rmitted to register for any succeeding semester 
a * Student petitions for and receives the permission of the Dean or the 
Une Graduate Studies 

NY be. ified Students—An unclassified student whose work is not satisfactory 


Me: exe 
tereg. luded at the end of the semester for which the student is currently 
EU 
Myr 
ha, SCHOOL CREDIT 
" Entg 
ly 8 p]: n 
"Use Planning to attend summer sessions at other law schools and desiring 


t t Temm toward their Juris Doctor program at the Law Center must first 
ws l lia es they wish to take approved by the Dean Students may not take 
| Neg . +Mmer sessions at other law schools in this vicinity if the same 
"Ping given during the summer sessions at the National Law Center 
MCI ich credit be given for unsatisfactory work or be recognized in excess 
: ight be obtained in a similar period in this program. Students who 
VO Nother law school must provide the Dean with an official transcript of 


lere 
re promptly on its completion 
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TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transo ripts of student records will be 
former student who has a clear a”, 
j for 
dut, shar gec 
irst two transcripts and a 50¢ fee is charg 
additional transcript 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 


ant W 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous enrollme of 
degree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one -— A 
the student breaks registration and must be readmitted (see Read 
28). A readmitted student is required to satisfy the curriculum 
existing at the time of readmission 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Diplomas are awarded in February May, and September 2i 

lo be recommended by the Fac ulty for graduation, a student 
the admission requirements of the National Law Center; ooi 
the scholarship, curriculum, residen e, and other requirements X 
which the student is registered; and be free from all ind 24 
University. Registration is required for the semester or summe" * 
close of which the degree is to be conferred 

lpplication for Graduation—An Application for Graduation 
at the time of registration for the last semester or summer $ mer Se" 
year. Students completing degree requirements during the sn pt 
be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation September nd iin as AP 
completed all degree requirements and have applied for grat 2 may P? 
registration for the summer sessions. If they wish, such students !^*: 
in the Winter Convocation 


10 


REGULATIONS 


*MIC DISHONESTY 
€ Unive : 
igo, P'Sity community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and maintain 
à Ines of 


ib; academic behavior. All members of the communitv are expected to 
as Ithone - 


i Sty and competence in their academic work Incoming students have 

a 

Bo, ’SPOnsibil 
Tes for doin 


Ity to acquaint themselves with, and make use of, all proper 

Membe; § research, writing papers, and taking examinations 

Lm lic $ of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 

| to act € Procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 
i ance with such procedures will be considered academic 

academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual 


community and will be prosecuted through the proper 
hannels 


les 
LT ot the 1 niversity policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 


ces: all department chairmen, all academic deans, and the Vice 
‘ Academic Affairs 

Mvp 

LIN) POLICY ON THE RELEASI 
y, "NT INFORMATION 

. “amily . 
Policing ly Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 


M "duca ional ; access to and release of student education records maintained 
"lies With Institutions that are recipients of federal funds rhe University 
EUM l this statute which states, in part, that such institutions must: 

2 Offer ps access to education records directly related to them 
Mac zm an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
lece E misleading, or otherwise inappropriate 
Or e Student's written consent before releasing information from his 


direc education records to persons outside the University, except for 


a gt de Information as indicated below. Information may be furnished to 
the Studer parents without such written consent only upon certification of 
4 comply E 8 financial dependency; and 
x Studer ith a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
wy he Unive ~ record notifying the student of this action 
e Mea aad wil release the following directory information upon request 
di of attenda, 55, and telephone number name and address of next of kin 
lo Ours i school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; 
Yin dac WVities ; degrees earned; honors received participation in organiza- 
‘tug, legiate , tend or otherwise established by the Ll niversity includ- 
nig, nt Who rin ìletics); and height and weight of members of athletic teams 
Cy t Notice to wa not wish such directory information released must file 
tiop es of the due effect in the Office of the Registrar 
lior may | Diversity s full policy statement on the release of student 
Nin * 9e obtained from the Office of the Registrar 
loq Versity i 


Mp,” Or Chan d its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right to 
" Je " ^ 1 
i nevero, requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into 
© proper authorities may determine 


DISMISS Sry DENTS 

à, owing : 

là leat SY makes a false statement or conceals material information 
on 


for admission registration form, or any other University 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


document, the student's registration may be canceled and the student 
ineligible (except by special action of the Fac ulty) for subsequent registi? « 

rhe right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any stu é 
the University or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest of thes 
or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


T 4 
rhe right is reserved by the University to make changes in program 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such « hanges 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY : 
T7 d 

rhe University is not responsible for the loss of personal property: ide 

Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Offi 


STUDENT CONDUCT ! 
piat 


'enrge We 
All students upon enrolling and while attending The Georgt , apts ^ 


Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibilitie i 
the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Dis« ipline, and other Pa rit” 
regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate l niversity 9 nl” 
Copies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of the Vice 4 


, include P^ 
Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may e in ! oll 


n 
nent expulsion from the University, which mav make enrollmer 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS the 
^ 0 

;olation ru 

rhe University cannot condone violations of the law including VO er^ y 

laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs wi ich a 

academic community should know that administrative action " 


"n n i 


er 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of e: t 

er 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in or 


interests of the University and the rights of others 


CENTER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COM 


i 

i „ated i 
AAC) is 10095. ye? 

The Center for Academic and Administrative ( omputing (t AAC vail? 


ally 4 
are norma» 7 1 
d student os a 


i acil! ri 
yuting p de! t m 1 


Academic Center, 801 22nd St, NW. CAAC facilities 
hours a day during the academic year, to all faculty, staff, an 


CAAC encourages interest in computers by providing com} sity st ; yp? 
by offering short courses and technical assistance. ANY ud proie, i 
have access to the ¢ omputer facilities for individual research, 1 re of shar 
thesis or dissertation study. Access is by request the scheet iil? 
available at CAA( ange of coms 

CAAC maintains two IBM 4341s (VM/SP and OS/VS1). A full "^ limi ed 0j 
and application software packages is available including but no SEMP d 


AS, BMDP, / ae 
XEDIT, FORTRAN, COBOL, PL/1, PASCAL, APL, SPSS, 5 dosi t L 
ASSIST, and SCRIPT. In addition, CAA( provides an easy pem 


text-editing system on a PDP 11-70 « omputer 


: rily 

Computer programming courses are offered prima s 

` ” nto 
Government and Business Administration, the Departme! 


ep 
i and Inform 
dition, ; 

,m 

Search 


ation Systems, and the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


any other departments offer courses that utilize the computer as a 
adjunct to course work 


Mhan. 
ENT SERVIC ES 


Resin, , 
SIDENCE HALLS 
e Ur 

live " 
luder *rsity does not provide regular residence hall space for graduate 
Students However the Housing and Residence Life Office refers graduate 


S8 
us to apartments 
à op "pus are; 
td, "mpus | 


as they become available in University-owned buildings 
1. Additionally, the Housing and Residence Life Office operates 
lousing Resource Center, and attempts to provide information 


;. SSSistar 
this Seryi ince for those seeking accommodations. For « omplete information on 
Ce 
should oo,” as well as apartment guides and referrals, interested applicants 
7 nt; 
Universi, - the Director of Housing and Residence Life George Washington 


ashington, D.C. 20052 


rvice is available from August to May, and is based on the 


Modat: ademic calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods 
dy 1 “ations fo the 


bla, Meals 


Costs ¢ 

\ SS $1 7c- 

X blan L7 62, the any 10 meals per week plan, $1,714, and the any 7 meals per 
iden’ $1,682 : 

dence hall 
do S 


law school calendar are made. The rate for the seven- 
Per week plan has been set at $1,830. The any 14 meals per week 


Contract service is cafeteria stvle and provided in two 
and the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal coupons may also be 


Qe Càsh-e : 
Nu T sh *quivalency basis in the Marvin Center first floor cafeteria and in 
n the fifth floor 


HECK 
The "CK MARVIN ( ENTER 


Ck 
Movig d Hec 
wing E k Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, 
win, face Conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for 
e ilty 
te DE for a y, ly staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides the 
ge tmeni x of programs conducted by the University Program Board, the 
"ule, 8 Offering : < 
Ulty Org... Ng course work in the performing arts, and other student and 
The cS hization 
ty nter 
h unity pla o eming Board, representing varied segments of the 1 niversity 
ty Bo d QW àn important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Center. 
San Ss closely with the full-time staff in the development of proce- 
Cle 
Dp tes that provide a framework for the Center's operation 
“NT np 
hesg HEALTH SERVICE 
4 Oy 
Ww N dent Health s 
Th W ervice is an outpatient clinic located at 908 New Hampshire 
F eH 
Kei, eal 
vita 8 th Se "vice is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners and physician 
site § Who pm í 1 pré S5, € pnys é 


"tont : 
“e capable of addressing most of students’ medical problems 


' and may be either arranged by appointment or, during certain 
M E in “Stes in basis. Most routine laboratory tests may be 
ideas service lab at cost, many common medications are 
prescriptions, and allergy shots and immunizations are 
"Vice to a.. aff nurse for a minimal charge. A psychiatrist works in the 
yi Serious t students with mental health concerns 
5 close ~ ies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
' Students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
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Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only and al” 
are the responsibility of the student ed! 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to p 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off campy o, 
grams and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not S jd 
Students who so desire may engage physicians and nurses of their own 4 
but these students will be responsible for all fees charged. The bills incu! A 
all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for example ig 
work, laboratory work, and referrals to specialists or other outside physicist 
the responsibility of the student 


Health and Accident Insurance "m 

and a, 
Ihe University has arranged for and endorsed group health and 8 
not have go 


insurance, on an elective basis, for those students who do Y 
PT 


coverage. Interested students should contact the Student Health Servi 
of the Dean of Students 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT {0 


en! 

ym | 
\ student taking more than 10 semester hours must limit outside employ j P 
, j f 

not more than 20 hours (see Academic Work Load page 35). It is pio giri 
ing ag 3 
learn! a 
ea dM 


, neeo, 
er cati 


full-time students refrain from engaging in outside employment dur 
year. Although work in some special areas may contribute to the 
experience of the student, as a general rule it will « ompete with tim . 
adequate study and preparation, which are at the heart of a good legal € 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND PI ACEMENT SERVICES "L 
ofa 

:ce COO er T 

Ihe Law Center's Dean, Faculty and Career Development Office ni p m 

providing a full range of services that support the career dec ision-mà i a den” 


stu 
: ^ :ce serves 97 

of both students and alumni. The Career Development Office serv NS 
systems 

individu! nf 
nt, 9"; 

nen uj 


i Ó 
alumni, and prospective employers through a variety of programs » 


vacancy advertising; newsletters of current career information 


»elopt 

group counseling on resume preparation, interviewing skills devel i rary) v 
Ye g 

job-search strategy; maintaining a career development resource 7 anal 

I ] as alte i! 

od in 0 

r «anized In 5... (0 

career options. A strong on-campus inte rviewing program is organi unit 

f ] x 1e opp?! vell 

U " 

. à ou ing 

and Pj ipit 

«eil! 

virg 


d " 
planning and presenting forums covering legal career topics as wel 


each academic vear to provide prospective employers th 


interview second-year students for summer positions and third- à 
In 1984, P* 


Rico, anc ratio” 


10) 

ees, COIP 
Islands and included private law firms legal services offices, fi 
offices: ajo 
icted regio ses 
adelphi® -i be 
: ation w " pe 
a will 


students and LL.M. candidates for permanent positions 


employers represented 125 cities from 41 states, Puerto 


Bovernment agencies, accounting firms, and District attorneys 
During the fall of 1984, the Career Deve lopment Office condt 
"3 

campus interviewing programs in New York Citv, Boston, Phil 


` er 
and Houston (the two latter programs were offered in coop s effor 
interviewing 


Georgetown University Law Center Ihe regional 986 the! 
expanded to Chicago in 1985 and possibly the West Coast 1n 19 tia grouP® gn 

rhe National Law Center is a member of two law school conso i Washi g the 
sponsor additional career support programs. The Consortium c juring. 


av € 
: „rest Day nc 
D.C., Area Law Schools holds an annual Public Service/Intert age 


spring semester. This year more than 25 employers fron 


ice t ly 
public interest organizations, and legal services offices in i 25 organ! Jds ol 


Y n 

through this program for specific job openings. An additio! in thei 
" 'areers i 
arranged a visit to D.C. to talk with students about caret ewi! 


arvi 
x ate Inte 
practice. The D.C. Consortium also sponsors a fall Corporat 
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Which ; 

ite gant 1984 drew employers from industries such as banking, oil and gas, | | 
for Law y Processing accounting, and insurance. The Mid-Atlantic Consortium | | 
"gion, cement a group involving 11 other law schools from the mid-Atlantic 

d a re its first spring interviewing day on March 1, 1985. The program | 
„tady E ‘ei mid-sized firms from a variety of cities nationwide. Plans are 

ashing Ger way for the second annual interviewing day to be held in 

directed 9n, D.C., on Friday, February 28, 1986. Again, this program will be 

here oard the smaller-firm employment market to provide students | 
Mployers in such environments an opportunity to interview with prospective 

: The C; In à career-day setting 

tribe e Development Office publishes a newsletter, Noteworthy, that is 

leadlines to all students to keep them informed of upcoming programs 

"neos | 8€neral career news, trends in hiring, new bar examination rule | 
Every ved other pertinent information 

hep vi ar in February, the Career Development Office conducts a survey of 

ly lass : year's graduates Responses from 333 members of the 1984 graduat 

emer ed 57% in private practice, 18% in local, state, or the federal 

the mij” 10% in business and industry, 10% in judicial clerkships, 1.4% each 

Other itary and public interest, .3% in academic positions, and the remainder 

Atlantic Positions rhe highest concentration of graduates (64%) is in the South 

Wenig Sha which include Delaware, the District of Columbia Maryland, 

Nee New ^a Virginia, and the states along the Eastern seaboard to Florida. New 

an land o and Pennsylvania are home to 14%, and 6% are located in the 

105 ang " States. The Pacific coast states (including Hawaii) drew an addition 

lun ber of. West South Central states attracted 4% . Small percentages went to 

Vergy Other States 

The ANS BENEFITS 

Nyy Plerans Counselor ind fl 212 - 
thig, sists Studer elor, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye "gu, 
aig, EN of dece nts entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as widows or 
Den ONceming thy or totally disabled veterans with any problems that may 
T NL eir benefits. This office also processes certification of enroll- 

We Pai ance to the Veterans Administration so that monthly allowances 

en feasible 1 " A | 
lon +S Should ; qus entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of | 
bit 0 the C: with the veterans counselor prior to submitting applica- | 
tenp ton Sheet a \dministration All such students should obtain the f 
Veters 0 be nens by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth require- | 
QU Admin; ed before certification of enrollment can be made to the | 
Uc le Vet stration and which includes other information of general 

“0421 erans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, 

Dig | 
‘BLED STUD} ||| 
The Diner ‘NT SERVICES [1] 
weil bu. E nied Student Services coordinates advising, orientation, and | 


at address the needs of disabled students. The Director also 


t àl point of contact from which the University community may 
ation . 


lr Maintaj and assistance in serving disabled students. A resource 
l ada:,. nec à 
Uta additio to In the office is available for general use 


m on dis nating a program of general assistance to promote 

LM Unity, the eed Students as fully as possible into the life of the l niversity 

The Visual rector administers reading and sign language services for 
* Office and auditory handic aps 


ice : 
cated on the fourth floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


CAREER PLANNING AND COURSE SELECTION 4 

1 à oa ; cov 
One of the great strengths of the National Law Center is the diversity of E j 
offerings and the flexibility it offers students to design their programs be peld! 
Is y 
of the" 
object" 
nif 


interests and career plans. Every spring a series of counseling sessions 
provide students with an overview of course offerings in various areas 
and to assist them in selecting courses and defining their career 2 
Students also may consult members of the faculty for course and career p 
In addition, the Career Development Office provides a central storehe 

information regarding many types of legal careers cout 


The Law Center's broad offering of elective courses is listed below seco! 
to » 


h se 
pe n 


numbered 500 and above are generally more advanced but are open 
and third-year students who have taken the prerequisite courses. Bot 
and third-year students may take more than one such course with the 
sion of the Dean , 
Among the courses offering clinical work are: Law 414, 460, 483, 492, 
196, 497, 498, and 596 


4g 


m 
rivel” 
‘he Un 
rhe courses of instruction listed below are subject to change. rhe 


reserves the right to withdraw any course announced 


ELECTIVE COURSES AND SEMINARS (300—499 


Administration of Criminal Justice Corporations (327 Ere ts (378 
seminar (307 Creditors’ and Debtors Right: 
Administrative Law (342 Current Decisions (364 Use Co 
Administrative Law Seminar (344 Current Problems in Land ^ 
Admiralty (386 trols Seminar (403 aw (482! 
Advanced Civil Procedure: ( omplex Disabled People and the Lav 
Litigation (308 Domestic Relations 434) . (474 
Advanced Criminal Procedure (305 Drugs and the Law Seminal 
Advanced Legal Writing Seminar (316 Environmental Law ! aan 
Agency and Partnerships (322 Environmental Law I phe 
American Legal History Seminar (318 Estate Planning Seminar pes 
Appellate Practice and Procedure (304 Federal Antitrust Laws 454 
Banking Law (332 Federal Jurisdiction (300) inar 489 
Business Planning (334 Government Contracts Sem 
Civil Procedure Seminar (310 Government Contracts pec aw (487 
Clinical Law Work (492 Government Procurement a 
Clinical Studies in Environmental Law Immigration Law (360) srties 350 
414 Individual Rights and Liber x 
Clinical Studies in Urban Law (497 Insurance (382 ~ rransact 
Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbi International Busines» je! 
tration (340 Legal Aspects of 446 world or 
Commercial Paper, Check Collection International Law and 
and Banking (372 144 T (448 yf 
Community Property/Marital Property International Law Sem sont 
394 Introduction to Internati . 
Comparative Law (438 ic Law (445 | Law 366 
Computers and the Law (468 Journal of Internationa 
Conflict of Laws (440 Jurisprudence 142 
Constitutional Law Seminar (350 Labor Law (338 


46 


nent Law (408 


d NL. 324 
M ad Criminology | +78 
la Nd Medicine 172 


ka 
I 
id Psychiatry Seminar (437 


V anc < 
Aen Ì the De; if Clinical Education 
y ities 483 


of 
en Congress and the Presidency 
linar (347 
N, Sci ience 
75 
“AW g 


; and Technology Seminar 


st 
ox dents Civil Rights Research 
Inci] 496 


AW Stude 
pal , €nts in Court (495 


C 
Legal tivism (498 


Mod for Lawyers (470 

er 

n Corporation Seminar (336 
al E State Transactions (398 


E 
tir 
ing spec cts of Federal Income 
Ini th (57 
lin tras; 
dure rative Practices and Proce- 
3 ʻO ? 
NU od and Drug Administra 
anki 4 
ng | 
ND stitutions and Their Role in 
nes, | l ate Investments (538 
Ont) ^W (570 
Ol of 
I $ . 
LUN ,.9XIC and Hazardous Sub- 
Pyri 14? 
Cir Bht L; - 
Ma AW 9 
the ab, L E 
he le 


Forensic Scientist, and 


al Lawver (532 
Ens 549 ver (532 


al Pl; anning (544 


i plo 
tion a yment Claims and Litiga- 


Qu. “esl 
al p 
Fo, Mp] 

C Oy - 
ind and Mr. ey Sa 
» ady 18 Law (509 
Hear te Clin: 

EN f Clinica] Studies (596 


livery Systems Seminar 


pende 


nt Studies (597 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Patent Law (464 

Patent Office Practice (466 

Performance ot Government Contrac 
188 

The Police and the Community (480) 

Problems of Tax Policy Seminar (428 

Problems of the Consumer (460 

Product Liability (454 

Public Policy and Mass Media (352 


S 


Remedies (380 

Sales and Sales Financing (370 

Securities Aspects of Corporate Fi- 
nance (326 

Securities Regulation (328 

Taxation Federal Estate and Gift (422) 

l'axation—Federal Income (420 

laxation—Federal Income, Corpora- 
tions and Shareholders (424 

lIaxation—Partnerships and Sub 
chapter S (426 

Irade Regulation Seminar (462 

Irial Practice Court (302 

Trusts and Estates I (390 

Trusts and Estates II (391 

U.S. Foreign Relations Law (443 

Unfair Trade Practices (450 

United Nations Law and World Order 
147 

Women and the Law (484) 


NUMBERED 500—699 


Intergovernmental Relations I (541 

Internal Union Affairs (522 

International and Comparative Patent 
Law (558 

International Humanitarian Law of Co- 
ercion Control (568 

International Law of Air and Space 
566 

International Law of Human Rights 


565 


International Law of the Sea (567) 

Labor Litigation Seminar (526 

Labor Relations in the Federal Service 
521 

Labor Standards (520 

Law of Criminal Corrections (535) 

Legal Research and Writing (Foreign 
Students) (620 

Legal Research and Writing (Foreign 
Students) (621 

Legislative Drafting (591 

National Labor Relations Board Proce- 


dures (523 


48 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Natural Resources Law (546 

Negotiation: Conc epts and Techniques 
563 

Pollution Control Law (547 

Practical Economics for Lawyers (500 


Public Economic Policy and the Law 
501 
Public-Sector Labor Law Seminar (529 


Regulation of Investment Advisors and 
Investment ( ompanies (507 
Research in Patent, Trademark 

Copyright Law (555) 
Research in Public Law (598 
Soviet Law (569 
Survey of Mortgage Finance (539 
Tax Practice and Procedure Seminar 
588 
Taxation 
584) 


and 


Capital Gains and Losses 


COURSES NOT OFFERED 1985-1986 


Advanced Topics in Patent Law (554 
Chemical Patent Practice (553 

Child, Family, and State (436 
Comparative Law (518) 
Criminal Practice Seminar (534 
Environmental Litigation (545 
Income Foreign 


Labor 


Taxation of Business 


and Investment (583 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


The courses of instruction are 


given for the satisfactory cx 


of the 


semester is mal 


the name course. Thus 


ked I 


mpietion of a course 


nd mec 
ind a sem | 


‘ sation 
laxation—Deferred Compensat 


586 "T 

" sati 

l'axation—Deferred Compensa 
587 ^ 


(51° 
Taxation—Exe mpt Organization y 
Taxation—?Principles of Charita 
Planning (582 


o 
Real and In 


laxation Estate 


579 


Taxation 
lems (577 

Taxation—State and Local (581 

Thesis (599 


Special Corporation 


Thesis (600) rade 

U.S. Regulation of Inte national ™ 
505 

U.S. Trademark Law (560) 


N 
um Belo 
Use and Control of Nuclear 


550 
Water Resources Law (543) 


2| 
Intergovernmental Relations I's 
Law and Criminology H (479) 
Law of Privacy (469) 

Law of the Near East (571) 

Legal Process (320) A ing 6 552 
Patent and Know-how Licens 
Regulated Industries (345) ats (32 25) 
Regulation of Securities Market 
l'axation—Oil and Gas (580) 


rs of € 


ou afte! 
described below. The number of h ses al 


enthes 
is indicated in pa! 


> 


of € j$ 
a year course giving two hours 2 „redit 


so 
Course 


giving two hour 


marked (2 ation y per? 
In most courses, a final examination is held during the examina 
and the grade in the course is determined in large part by dec radi 
These courses are parenthetically marked "Examination rin lieu a 
Courses that require the preparation of a major research på re satis 
examination are parenthetically marked "Research Paper he Legal V " 
completion of such a paper by a student individually will satisfy t^ im 
curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree writing clin 
Courses parenthetically marked "Problem Assignments por? for 


lake 


indicate the 


ments home Examination 


cal Work 


Choice of Pap« 
nature of the method planned by 3 
determining in major part the grade to be given for the av b jp. de 
papers qualify for the Legal Writing curriculum re quirement for 


T OF Examination M 
the insti "T 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 49 
Da 
. Y ch 
aftemo lasses begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire morning and 
0 
ening Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for both day and 
Student Classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examinations for day 
ts may be | eld in the evening 


4^ Parent} t : 
Wh *nthetica] de signation at the end of a course description indicates 


ethe 


r 3 : 
the Course is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall semester or in 


Sumr 
ner : * 
W ler sessions, and also usually whether it will meet in the day or evening 


na 
d > ; 
the Ouble-numbered course is designated “Academic year,” the first half of 


T 
Ourse 


IS scheduled to be offered in the fall, the second half in the spring 


LA n 
WIRED COURSES 


2n. 


403... 4 


207 


ho 
N 


^e 
uw 


Contracts 1-II (4-2 Nash, Cibinic, Pock, Caplan, Carroll, St. Antoine 


Legal remedies of contracting parties, inc luding damages in contract and quasi 
Contract specific performance, reformation, rescission remedies in tort; acts 
Creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and acceptance 
Mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration; conditions; assignments 
third-party benefic iaries effect of changed circumstances; protection of the 
Client's interests upon breach or threat of breach by the other party. Emphasis 


fs) 
n problems of analysis, d aftsmanship, adversary method. (Examination 


‘Academic year—day and evening 
Torts (4 Seidelson, Banzhaf, T. Schwartz, Sirulnik, Reitze, Dienes 
Liability for harm to person or property Intentional torts, negligence, nuisance 
Products liability, misre presentation, defamation, and invasion of privacy fault 
and othe: basis for shifting losses; causation; damages; effects of liability 
‘surance e; problems under Federal Tort Claims Act. (Examination Fall—day 
and evening 
Property 4 Starrs, Schiller, Brown, Chandler, J. Schwartz 
E concepts of personal property. Real property: historical background of the 
aig e, tutatus and conveyancing, types of estates, dower and curtesy landlord 
after ts relationship concurrent estates mye interest at common law - 
cont; Ye Statute of Uses; introduction to modern « ORVeyan ing—the real estate 
act, the deed, the recording system, methods of title assurance. (Examina 


lior 
à Fall evening; spring—day; summer 1985 


Constitit; 7 > 
à IStitutional Law (4 Barron, Park, Cheh, Dienes, Nolan 
asic y 
ti .C princ iples of American constitutionalism; judicial function in constitu 
Ona 

lal cases implementation of doctrines of separation of powers federalism 


lir 
nite. y 
ed government; development and exercise of national powers introduc 


sake Civil rights and liberties. (Examinatior Spring day and evening) 

. minal Law Starrs, Robinson, Zenoff, Sirulnik, Caplan 

us Procedure (4 

of oam of criminal law, elements of criminal liability, selective consideration 

day: sy imes, introduction t riminal procedure. (Examination Fall 

» pring—« ing 

v Procedure (4 Sharpe, Barron, T. Schwartz, Kayton 

Cheh, Raven-Hansen, Reitze, Trangsrud 

Mecha, J. Schwartz, Whitner Hoptman 

“nics of litigation—rules that govern the process bv which rights and 


dut 

ie ‘ a 

pr $ studied in substantive law courses are enforced; pleadings, discovery 
e- 


and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdiction and trial 


pne former adjudication. Emphasis on Federal Rules of Civil Pro edure, but 
devel os and main problems indigenous to all procedural systems are 
Lega] » à Examination Spring—day and evening s: 
Introg D apt: h and Writing (2 i P = 
and speci. = f a law library; research expe ience in primary secon ary 
tion : 3 lalized s € Í practice in proper egal citation form. Instruc 
redin Tactice gal writing he grade H (Honors), CR € redit), or NC (No 


ident must do work of excellent 


Honors, à stt 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


aiut 

quality. For Credit, a student must attain a minimum grade of 65 nn 
complete the work in this course will result in a grade of 45 (Fall-®™ 

evening oe 

221 Moot Court (1 llate 
Instruction and « xperience in the writing and rewriting of an appe cess 

brief and in the argument of an appellate case. This course must be SUCZ. j 


3), Cr! 
completed in order to earn « redit for Law 220. The grade H (Honors! jo W0 
st € 
or NC (No Credit! is given for this course. For Honors. a student must de a” 
gra 
excellent quality. For Credit, a student must attain a minimum 6” 


4 grade 

Failure to complete the work in this course will result in 4 © 
15 Spring—day and evening ff nol? 

ne sn oll | 

222 Professional Responsibility Cibinic, Green, Jenkins, Ze! 

and Ethics (1 ome 
983 se 
Required prior to graduation for all students entering in the fall 19 uie 


" Y ears. ^ ( 
and thereafter. May be taken in th« second, third, or fourth y® “odes 


n 
problems involved in civil and criminal counseling and litigati¢ yee 
i ‘ iati 


; ! ! : oc 
Professional Responsibility and legal dis« ipline; roles of bar a55' 


y 


ourts. (Examination Fall and spring—day and evening ceci 

| 232 Evidence (4 Seidelson, Robinson, Park, ail? 

| Preparation and presentation of evidence, in luding proof of wits pit 
tion and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeachmen ' rimen” 

| opinion testimony; determination of relevancy demonstrative, exp prin 
scientific evidence; application of the hearsay rule. (Examination 

| day and evening 

| 

| ELECTIVE COURSES Ki 10! 

| á 

| 300 Federal Jurisdiction (2 Lowther, Barr’ p 
Formerly Law 332 Raven-Hansen, Trangsrud, whit 5 alysis" 
Relationship of federal courts to ( ongress and to the states, throug á advis?" 
cases dealing with federal judicial functions (inc luding probleme al cour 
opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability), federal questions inte jn state 9 
federal review of state court de« isions (including relation betwee joat 


wiew, aPP jo 
an in SE% y 
ring 


federal substantive law procedural problems in exercising "€ b 
iV 
of law to fact). The grade CR (Credit) or N( No Credit) only is 8 


taught by Lowther. Lowther—(Problem Assignments) (Fall day’ SP 
and evening „well, ste 
302 Trial Practice Court (2 Pryor, Ryan, Kendrick, one ack 
Formerly Law 385 Seidel, Barnes Jambor* procedi 
Irial of assigned cases, trial techniques pre-trial and court. for " i 
pursuant to federal rules. Students may repeat this course o or co cum. 
Prerequisite: 42 semester hours, in« luding Law 218 Prerequisite jven for! 
egistration: Law 232. The grade CR (€ redit) or NC (No € redit) 15 «eft! 
course Fall and spring—dav and evening Lewis; sinh 
303 Mediation (2 gol 


Formerlv Law 376 jisputes. COME y 
Consideration of the growing use of mediation to resolve dis] ability to 


lic 
of mediation with other forms of dispute resolution; ap] 


[! a 
inc qm 
A à ntal, é sif 
areas of the law, including familv, criminal, environment je class de ol 
1 i h in and outside mbë , 
Students partic ipate in simulated disputes, both in à raise à nv? cho! 
to ra» p I 
to lamiliarize them with the process of mediation and tudents er yn? 
sti ats * 
| practical and ethical questions about its applications el disp”! E jjat? 
n s adia" 
journal entries describing their experiences as — ition of oil? 
diras yplicé „nt lim 
write a 10-20 page paper either exploring a particular apf nent” | 


tion 


or discussing legal or ethical questions involving medii r this course 


to 24. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given fo 
day 


» m» > »»ss: 


304 


305 


307 


308 


310 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


Appellate Practice and Procedure (2 Markey 
Formerly Law 388 

Study through text and an examination of the appellate process. The course is 
centered around the discussion of a series of fundamental concepts. (Research 
Paper Fall—evening 

Advanced Criminal Procedure (2 Starrs, Robinson, Zenoff 
Formerly Law 334 


ght to 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, ri 
a T 
Speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-conviction procedures 


Stam 
tarrs—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Robinson, Zenoff—(Examina 


tion Fall —evening 

Seminar: Administration of Criminal Justice (2 Caplan 
Formerly Law 472 

An inquiry into the origins and implementation of the Fifth Amendment 


Primarily the application of the privilege against self-incrimination as it affects 
Custodia] police interrogation. (Research Paper Spring—day 

Advanced Civil Procedure: € omplex Litigation (3 l'rangsrud 
Formerly Law 333 

Complex civil litigation in the federal courts, modern class actions, and the use 
of the injunction as a tool for institutional reform and the implementation of 
Public policy. Emphasis on one or more of the following topics: modern 
injunction theory; alternative procedures for managing complex public and 
Private litigation; the issues of representation, class conflicts, and judicial 


SL » , 
Ipervision of plaintiff and defendant class actions; the role of juries, magis 


lrates and masters in con plex cases; government by injunction in free speec h 
app and in the reform of public schools, hospitals, and prisons; and the use of 
à ntempt sanction. (Examination Fa dav and evening 

Seminar: Civil Procedure (2 Whitner Hoptman 


ge erly Law 305 
Study of sy 
I 


ecific problems in civil | ire. Topics will vary. The topic will be 


312 Tdi ed each year prior t n. (Research paper Spring—day 
“oot Court (1 or 2 
Former), aw 342 
satisfa tory participation in the upper-class competition results in one hour of 
b T credit. Finalists in the upper-class competition receive two hours of 
nic credit. Finalists in the first-vear competition receive one hour of 


316 


318 


academic 


credit. N« mic credit is awarded to nonfinalists in the first-year 


Compe : = ^ 

"* petition. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this 
y 

! urse Fall and spring 

Lg: ate 

egal Writing 1 or 2 Staff 


Ormerly Law 344 


of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time member of 


ior faculty who wil de termine, prior to registration, whether the work required 

One Er» selected justifies one or two semester hours of credit. If elected for 

équirer, > edit this course may be repeated to meet the legal writing 

regist ment for the degree. Approval of the faculty member is required prior to 
I 


ation. See recommended guidelines under Regulations, Research Papers 
Sear, h p 


Ad aper Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 
“vance, sat" i À 
"or. ced Legal Writing Seminar (2 Zenofl 
merly Law 380 
Onst " 
are he tonal aw, criminal law, and psychiatric aspects of criminal offenders 
> the : : 
Sen 'e central themes from which paper topics will be selected for this 
ur edt 
ots E" Instruction in improving skills in such areas as legislative research, use 
Ite 
fuif rdisc iplinary materials, editing and critiquing manuscripts. The seminar 
S . 1 
Sen 1 the advanc ed legal writing requirement Spring—day 
> unar- r a . : - 
(Forn E American Legal History (2 Lowther 
lerly Law 593 F 


Fro 
m ` 
the outb eak of the Revolution at Lexington and Concord to the death of 


TION 51 


) NATIONAI iW CENTER 


sean 

| John Marshall. An examination of men events, and movements signi 
the unfolding of our laws and lega nstitutions in this formative pe™ er? 

national life, including a critical examination of the place of the n 

revolutionary age. Con parison of the role of the lawver during the p? dy 


; : ver in V 
and socially unsettled time of Marshall with the role of the lawyer sth 
troubled scene. Members of the seminar present the results of thei M 


or! 
and thought by eit! written reports. The grade CR (Credit! © 


Credit) is given foi se. (Problem Assignments Fall—day! » 
i ; - inson 
320 The Legal Process (3 Robins: 

Formerly Law 315 f 


esses 
American le oer 


gal institutions and their inter elationships and pix 
prudential coni epts in the context of specific problems comme 


ef 
istrative © 
gislators, courts, and administ ew y 


only face 


private and governmental lawvers 


T: 


ang nt 
cies. Issues of statutorv int« rpretation, the roles of courts in making 


| zencies WP 
and the allocation of functions be tween courts, administrative ager 
| tures, and private decision makers. (I xamination hil? 
à : harper * 
322 Agency and Partnerships (2 Shar} 
p As 
Formerly Law 3 a’ fo" 
ormerty Law 311 NC loye ©, 
| Employment relations, vicarious liability of employers for emp!” y 


ants’ author gi 
scope of employment, and independent contractors; agents pr non" 
ication; P, aw 
apparent authority to contract for their principals rero Jimi 
| art $ gd 
associations; the formation operation, and termination of partner 
| 


| partnerships. (Examination Fall—day and evening) h- selig” 

| 324 Law and Accounting (2 Cibinic, Taubman, 

| Formerly Law 351 corpo" 
study of fundamental accounting prin iples with emphasis on x (ina? ^ 


fic items ! tio” 
accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific iter actif 


statements of corporations; inventory adjustments corporat „pudents 

| distributions capital adjustments. Stronglv recommended for ent 

| have had no accounting. (Examination and Problem Assignmen"* 
evening 

325 Regulation of Securities Markets (2 

Formerly Law 405 b , comp 
Operation of over-the-counter and ex hange markets including i aws” 
and monopolistic practices in each market; relationship of range mi 
securities regulations to conc ept of a free and open market . eleme" 
regional exchanges and third market in providing competi ini 
market; advantages and disadvantages of a fragmented market; ina 


ities all 
curities a 
ire; rebates and their effect on merchandising of secur : 


a in 
~ data ¥ 
soundness of industry; use and availabilitv of economic di tters di 
- , matters ©. 
ertormance of market place. The seminar will examine matte’ scien 
I I ca 


voliti 
interest to graduate law students lawyers, economists, and [ 


lake-home Examination selig” 

326 Securities Aspects of ( orporate Finance (2 the 

Formerly Law 406 nder 0 an 

| Federal and state regulation of securities transactions such e "urities ni " 
| regulation of investment companies, and new types of ae 312 and 

including the options and futures markets Prerequisite: ™ gpd 
Research Paper Spring—day E Cheb, selig 

327 Corporations (4 Green, Solomon, Park, “ o% 


Formerly Law 312 


ati 
a a 
f corf ide 
inancing 9 o 
Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and finan E o 


:cers, SP 
directors, officer 


———  —M MÀ MM MÀ —Q 
y 


Control of corporations, action by corporate f care anc i) 
»s of C tee kil 
Control devices. Directors' and shareholders' duties ative suits s 
ariv E ay 
insiders’ transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivé (Fall 


ation 
shares, dividends corporate distributions. (Examuna 
evening 


32. ` 243 n 
328 Securities Regulation (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Green, Seligman, Black, McCaw 
(Formerly Law 404 

The basic course in the study of federal and state laws governing the offering 
distribution and trading of securities. Focus on federal laws and regulations, in 
Particular the Securities Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, and 
the enforcement of these laws by the SEC and private parties. (Examina 
tion) (Spring—day and evening 

Banking Law Clark 
Formerly Law 316 

Federal regulation of the financial services industry, especially commercial 
banks. Inc ludes an analysis of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation as 
Msurer of deposits, receiver, and liquidator of troubled banks; the role of the 
Comptroller of the Currency as the primary federal regulator of national banks 
Including the chartering function, bank examinations, analysis of classified 
loans capital adequacy, and enforcement of substantive federal legislation 
Operation of the Federal Reserve System under the Bank Holding Company Act 
ànd the various subs 
ty Reg. J (check collection), Reg. M (consumer leasing), Reg. Q, deposit rate 
l'egulation), Reg. O (insider loan limits), Reg. E (electronic funds transfer), and 


ve regulations such as Reg. B (equal credit opportuni 


Reg. z truth in lending); geographic deregulation and the trend toward 
interstate banking; and an analysis of financial services product deregulation 


and unification of the industry along functional lines. (Examination Fall 
day) 

Business Planning (2 Green, Flyer, Berkeley, Press, Cohen 
Formerly Law 424 Parker, Seligman, Block, Cirulnik 


Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and SEC aspects of the 


fo 
llow ing: organization of a small corporation; organization of a public corpora 


ti 
9n; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock purchases in the context of 
I 


C 
"agg t between active stockholders of a closed corporation and the family of a 
dece ; 
*Ceased active stockholder corporate liquidations; corporate mergers and 


ac hr 
“quisitions; and divisions of corporations. Prerequisite: Law 327 and 420; Law 


42 
“4 (Berkeley, Press Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 424 (Flyer 
Cirulnik 


Cirulnik 


y, Press, Flyer 


Enrollment may be limited by the professor. Berke 
Problem Assignments); Green, Block, Seligman, Cohen, Parker 


Ex; n 1 5 

go mination Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1985 

Seminar. T : 1 

“Minar: The Modern ( orporation (2 Solomon 
oda Law 317 

n i f1 TM 

t alysis of the nature and role of the business « orporation in the American and 
T 


1 x 
ansnationa political economy; evolution of the corporation and the political 


economy 
economy 
ente 


impact of technological change on the corporation and the political 
reasons for and consequences of the growth of large corporate 
TPrises; role of entrepreneurs in the political economy; relationship of 


Cor 
Porations to the government and other centers of power. (Research Paper 
Fall— day 


Labor s : : 
abor Law (3 Merrifield, Rothschild, St. Antoine 
Ormerly Law 341 


aw Boverning 


of ement relations, organizations and representation 
em 


labor-manag 


nee regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of collective 
Fall de agreements, interunion and intra-union relations. (Examination 
Collec ay and evening; spring—day ' s 
` ective Bargaining and Merrifield, Rothschild, Seibel 
abor Arbitration (3 

Ormerh I 


Coll 
ec » je 
tive labor agreement: content, negotiation administration through griev- 


aw 339 


ance 

Pre Procedure and arbitration problems in settlement of labor disputes 
Te. 

day quisite: Law 338. Merrifield, Rothschild—(Problem Assignments) (Fall 


Sp , 
Pring—day and evening 


int 
341 Seminar: Labor Law (2 Merrifield, st. An 
Formerly Law 447 , : T 
Group study of contemporary problems of labor law Prerequisite 
Research Paper Fall and spring—day m 
)42 Administrative Law (3 "ark, Banzhaf « a 
Formerly Law 372 l. Schwartz, Raven-Hansen, J Scr 
Study of the administrative process in executive and independe nt reguli. 
ncies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and informal dec jsion s 
nvestigation, planning, and public administration functions of the Rr a 
related to their legal limits and to the roles of lawvers in governme nt anc p 
practice. Relationships of agencies to the executive and legislative bande 
public and private interest grou ips, and to the social politic al, and nee i 
aspects of various phil osophies of government re gulation. Park and Ban? 
Examination Fall—day; spring—day and evening Hans” 
344 Administrative Law Seminar (2 Raven 
Formerly Law 401 " ji 
Group study of specific problems in administrative law Topics will an is i? 
fall 1985 semester, the course will focus on the Executive Branch. Pre! 
Law 342. (Research Paper Fall—day pech” 
345 Regulated Industries (2 Park, 8C 
Formerly Law 414 nope 
Substantive problems of business re gulation in terms of natural m c y 
licensed industries, subsidized industries and safety regulation Men up? 
lems raised include the role of intervenors the impact of regulatios „iden 
management and market behavior, the uses and abuses of economic 9 e efe ect 
the role of agencies’ staffs, inter: agency planning and regulation — try gi? 
of judicial and legislative review. Each student selects one w-— m 
develops an insight into economic re gulation in terms of that indus lato” 
market structure, growth and de velopment, trade associations, anc 
agencies. (Research Paper aver gans 
347 Seminar: Law of Congress and Dienes, Rav 
the Presidency (2 1 
Formerly Law 381 t Congress ^, 
A seminar study of the law governing the powers and re Jations O 5, includ? 
the Presidency and attendant separation of powers questions ation. h 


350 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2 


tr 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


»d for informa 


enit 
»cutive law" ee and 
President's legislative role presidential accountability, exe nts ^d 
pintme -— 
u 


executive confidentiality and the congressional ne 


» X 
ment, supervision within the executive branch, executive apf sti 
e cons 


removals, the President's supervision of foreign policy and th j stud ents 2 
allocation of war powers. Intensive preparation is required a ues 0 [ paps 

expected to prepare and present one analytic paper and two € ritiq E 
by others. Enrollment limited. (Re search Paper jola 


Cheh, pienes. ' 


e J 
Formerly Law 592 | law; proces 
Group study of contemporary problems in constitutiona ^ guaran nd 
constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating const a pi : 
Limited enrollment. (Research Paper or Examination) (SF " 
evening Jessel Ham 
Public Policy and Mass Media (2 Barron, Ples‘ lof 
Formerly Law 413 5; che i 


atic 

Institutional structure of mass media and their interrelat nts amore quot 
ne u 

cal aspects of mass communications; continuing adjustr 


in 
»elopme nts; e rouf 


oe pit" 

1s, and Ẹ Tr 

of and controls exercised by government, other institutions, ? r col 

ther majo mino! 

lissident anc "t... 
e: 


ation oF 


interest goals, the economic system, and technological de 


conflict between freedom of speech of the media and o 
n c 
interests; the media's relationships to the interests of in 
x à um 
groups and the access of these groups to the m« dia. (Ex 


Paper Fall —dav spring—evening 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 55 


35 ivi i i i 
8 Individual Rights and Liberties (3 Dienes, Park 
Formerly Law 587 


ns M 
Principle > of equality and due process in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend 


ments. The power of Congress to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment. Focus on 


individual nghts and liberties under the U.S. Constitution. First Amendment 
nights, particularly religion and speech clauses. The right of association. Other 


Personal rights in the Bill of Rights. Methodology of judges in deciding cases 
involving 


the jud 


individual rights and liberties particularly the "balancing test" and 


Bes views of societal interests. Prerequisite: Law 212. Park (Examination 


36 Dienes Research Paper or Examination Fall and spring—day 

30 : 

Immigration Law (2 Boswell 
Formerh Law 586 


Law and practice under the McCarran-Walter Act, involving questions of 
immigration emigration, expatriation, nationality, and naturalization. Consular 


Immigration and Naturalization Service, and Labor Department practice. (Exa 


362 on Fall—day 
*gislation (2 Zenoff, Clark 
(Former Law 37 
Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; operation of United 
States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding, organization 
Procedure Statutory interpretations emphasized to provide foundation for 
364 E" advanced courses. (Examination) (Spring—day 
‘Urrent Decisions (1 or 2 per semester 
Formerly Law 321-22 
Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. A maximum of 4 
Semester hours of credit may be earned in this course. The grade CR (Credit) or 
366 = No ( redit is given for this course. (Academic year—day and evening 
irnal of International Law (1 or 2 per semester 


Ormerly Law 323 


Amiteq to editors of the student staff of the Journal of International Law and 


“CO 
nomics. A maximum of 4 semester hours of credit may be earned in this 
Course. The 


Fal] ; grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course 
379 qune Spring—as arranged à 

,,.5 and Sales Financing (2 Rothschild, Zubrow, Carroll, Clark 

ormer| Law 313 


‘Visions of the 


à Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distribution of 
goods 


inc] 
documen 


Gevices y 


uding bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, and other 
ts of title; particular attention to secured transactions and financing 
tlized in this connection. (Examination Fall—day and evening 
Com, day summer 1985 f i ; j 
iiid nercial Paper, Check Collection, Rothschild, Zubrow 
AC Banking 2 Carroll, Clark 
.Ormer], Law 114 
aSsic 


Spring- 


"lal Code. Check collection: the system in theory as expressed in 
IV of the Uniform € ommercial Code and the system in practice; Federal 
' regulations, Clearing House agreements, and automation systems. The 


anking sy stem, work of the Comptroller General and the Federal Reserve 


oard. Le 


tion gal problems con erning interest and the checkless society. (Examina- 
Fall and spring—day and evening 


ledio : 
o ditors and Debtors' Rights (3 Cheh, Zubrow 
( rmerly Law 318 

"editors 


ler 
Ment 


iedies and debtors protections under state law: writs of attach- 
Sarnishment and execution, acquisition of liens and forced sales of 
fede, ' 'If-help arrangements, and security agreements. Bankruptcy under 
®State who may file, the creation and administration of the bankruptcy 
Powers of the trustee, discharge of debt; rehabilitation plans for 


under Chapter 13. (Examination Fall—day; spring—day and 


ui. PS E 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Trang" 

380 Remedies (3 Cibinic, Nash, Lowther, Park, Zubrow, M shat 
Formerly Law 375 nel 
Development and use of judicial remedies that give relief for past ort int 


injuries to interests of personalty and property. Remedial approaches P^ d 
compensatory and punitive damage $, injunctions, unjust enrichme™ : 
structive trusts, equitable liens, tracing, subrogation, and spec ific rep 
Emphasis on comparing remedial options in fraud, mistake, duress: "vg 
contract, and abuse of fiduciary relationships. The grade CR (C redit) 0 y 
Credit) only is given in sections taught by Lowther. Cibinic Sharpe” y” 
tion); Lowther, Nash—(Problem Assignments Fall—day; spring 
evening po’ 
a schiller” 


382 Insurance (2 
Formerly Law 347 m mi 
\ primary risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative: gf 
trative, and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert 5 i 
Insurance marketing, insurable interest subrogation, transfer © A 


benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other insurance policy Pr 
disposition of claims. (Examination Fall—day and evening; summer P 
386 Admiralty (3 
Formerly Law 302 ns i 
American practice and jurisdiction in admiralty; saving clause action (sr 
Substantive maritime law of title and possession, maritime liens 
injury and wrongful death, charter parties and bills of lading gene 5 jd 


thc ip 
and salvage and marine insurance, collisions Lawmaking me T. 


(EX 

made law, statutes, international commercial custom, and treaties P 
tion Spring—day 100 sif 

390-91 Trusts and E. state s I-II (3 Weaver, Chandler, Solo? 

Formerly Law < 26 390: esst 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. Law ~ ioc. 
elements and formalities for creation of trusts and exec ution of wills " 
and alteration, grounds for contest, limits on property owners P v 
control, intestate succession. Law 391 dispositive provisions, we asta et 
tions of construction, future interests problems administration p ja" f 
trusts, charitable trusts, Prerequisite to Law 390: Law 211; to Law ant eve 
Examination and Problem Assignments Law 390 fall—day j , 
spring—day; Law 391 spring—evening we?" 
394 Community Property/Marital Property (2 " 
Formerly Law 349 ; yned ^ 


Legal rules and planning considerations with re spect to pr 
acquired by married persons. Primary e mphasis will b 
community property states but spec ial attention will 
parallel problems seen under the now widely enacted sté 


coup s0 
power to decree an equitable distribution of a divorcing "T 


s W 
* X ations 
property. As time permits, federal tax rules and considera 


discussed. (Research Pa per or Examination Fall—evening solomo” 
Å : C ov, X 

395 Seminar: Estate Planning 2 o0r3 Weaver, McCoy 
Formerly Law 553 nd testa” the 

a a 0 
Study of the effective di sposition of wealth by inter vivos en tions et ype 

er i! 
transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax consic of p 
and jointly ™ tion o 
" 905 jn^ 

r disp supp” 
ith $57, 9 


trust form in the transfer of wealth; use of insurance 


) 

as part of the estate plan; planning for the continuation. wi 
7 an S 

clients business interests Preparation of an estate p* ; 390. « pie 
isite: LAW (pro? 


documents is the major project for the course. Prerequ weave! par 
s 1 
and 422. Enrollment limited by the instructors. Solomor JI esea“ 
, € 
Assignments); McCoy—{Choice of Problem Assignments pil 
n C 
Fall—evening prow? * 
398 Modern Real Estate Transactions (3 ipilit Lu 
I rl > ° nsib! 
ormerly Law 32 legal resp 
eg? " 


Advanced problems in purchase and sale of real estate 


402 


403 


408 


410 


411 


114 


COURSES OI 


functions Of buver, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyancing attornev, title 


examiner, abstra« tor, insuror of title; process of examination and assurance of 


title and othe interests in realty, including recording, registration and title 


Insurance systems, settlements and closings, warranties, hazard insuranc« 


emerging problems related to cooperatives, condominiums, and property 


Owners } 


associations; problems related to compliance with subdivision, zoning 


building and hous ode regulations. (Examination Spring—day; summer 
1985 

Land Use Control (2 Kaufman 
Formerly Law 328 

Sele 

elected problems in urban and regional planning applic ations of zoning 


ur I 
ban renewal, and special programs available for the implementation of 


deve ^ 

leve lopment plans. Enrollment limited by the instructor. (Writing Assignments 
and Examination Spring—evening 

Seminar: ( urrent Problems in Land Use Brown, Schiller 
Controls 2 

Forme; ly 1 
New and emerging concepts of regionalism considered in the light of actual 
Problem sit 
ment to 


aw 504 


uations and attempts being made by various echelons of govern 
provide effective and equitable land use management and control 
Examination of actual problem areas of major concern, including constitution 
al administrative political, judicial, social, economic, and technological ele 


me 
ients, Functional planning and decision-making with respect to selected 


Problem a; 


ce : z 
Mpass of the broader policy considerations involved. Guest lecturers; clinical 
*Xposure t 


'as and their strategical and tactical transactions within the 


Oo a number of appropriate government agencies. (Research Pa 
PI E 


Per) (Spring. day 

Land Development Law (3 Brown 
Simulation course 

Formerly Law 501 

Study of the basic public and private means used by society to manage and 


con ! 
trol land use, such as zoning, subdivision regulation, pending codes 


emine 
inent domain, and privately contracted conditions, covenants, and restric 
tions Id 


the 
Use 


entification and analysis of emerging new land control processes and 


roles played by public and private entities involved in or affected by land 


Management and control efforts at the various echelons of government 


St 
Stude 1 
lents participate in a game-simulation process representing a specific 


comple V 

4 Iplex situation in land use conflicts involving their inherent technological 
Cc 3 . 

"-- economic, political, and legal elements. In the model situation, students 


ume roles as attorneys and work with assigned "clients." Client-oriented 
itten y 
VOrK 


Fall and class participation. Enrollment limited by the instructor 

+ —day; summer 1985 

vip " 
ronmental Law I (3 Reitze 


"Ormerly Law 508 
An Introduct 
Mental p 


Mater} 


ory course focusing on the statutes administered by the Environ 
rotection Agency. Topics covered include water pollution, hazardous 
Ee. conmol air pollution, noise, and radiation. (Examination) (Fall day 
e nmental Law II (3 Reitze 


Por 
rmMerly Law 509 


al law. Topics covered include standard setting, technology- 


nfi s, development of pollution control plans, monitoring, inspection 

Irceme : 

ev ement, economic controls energy trade-offs. (Examination Spring- 
ening 

Clini 

AInicz . £ ; " 
on al Studies in Environmental Law (2, 3, or 4 Reitze 

< mMerh, Law 516 


le student 


8 
Upervisior, 
e 
nvironme ntaj 


works on a project in the environmental law field under the 


oth the faculty director of the program and a lawyer practicing 
law. The project may involve working with a government agency 


INSTRUCTION 57 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


jnte™ 


i Congressional « es 
oné ommittee, a priva 

practitioner, or ı nonprofit pul ic 

ome 


environmental organizat 
iit MÀ Admission to the course requires second-& 
z ear, third-yei grad uir 8 
the Envir tal AM graduate standing and permission of the Diredi 
V inmental La s SS : 

Law Program. Students who have mastered the funda č 


tals of enviror ] 
iment re 
( al law are selected for this course. Normally this will ret" 
r a maxi 


compietion € 5 epe eci € 
I ) Ma ast Law ) ud s may peat tl J 

t t t t tt Ss 

isg 


of 8 seme M " 
a eme ~~ hours of credit. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) 
is course ive hours of TL. 

e hours of wo k per week are required for each credit (Fai " 


115 Occupa ional : 

< í Safety and He egi i " P 
OSHA ) Iealth | gisla lon dave Isom 
Formerly Law 451 


| A review of the S : 
f the history of safety and health law in the United States a 


analvsis of the interrelat 
s tionships of \ iriou d 
Vé us federal » safety ane n 
and state safety * ; 4970 p 
jictio" 


ise of commission 
ssion and court decisi the 5 
eds cisions, the course will survey the juris <js 
analy? 


} 
" nll 


vility 


of the Act and tl 
í he resp l [ 
| enforcement and li ponsibilitie s imposed thereunder 
1 anc adjudicative proc edures Examination) Fall- 


| 
spring—dav 
ch 
pio 


| 120 Taxati der: 
| s ation Federal Income (3 Weaver, Solomon, Si™ ^ 
| ormer Law à : 
| erly Law 336 Whitner Hopi 
Survey of substantive prx p 
tar provisions » ral g o ce 
ions of federal income tax law including c? ans 


| 
| gross income. p iT 
come, provisio ‘Oting jvidué 
ns affe cting taxation of family and individua ye? 
e n rol 


tions, limitations o 
ita is on allowable deduct 
leductions, sales and dispositions o jin? 
xam 


n 
} 
| 
| | 
| laws. The focal poir i 
ca! point will be the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 


| problems of capit - 
pital gains 1 i 
I ins taxation, nontaxable exchanges Weaver ; 


tion and Probler A 
| : n ignments Fall j g) 
: 5 all and ing wening 
122 Te ; ll and spring—day and eve! V 
| * Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2 or 3 we? 
Formerly Law 338 Y 4 
| oun f l dit 
irvev of substanti E NET 
inte /stantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws incl 
vos transfers. transfer« - ‘ 5 " e Ta 
bli | t transfers in contemplation of death joint jntere " 
ance pr eds, pr f, 
daioi proceeds, property subject to powers of ippointment : 
eauction, i nl " I s F 
; ind split gifts; tax procedure. (Exami spring 1 
124 Taxation—Federal Incor ( xamination) (Sp! solom" 
€ 'ome, Corporati ` d 
ons " 
and Shareholders (3 I sims plo 
Formerly Law 340 
i 
| Continuat Jatio 
inuati ( " 7 re 
} on of Law 420. Primary emphasis on corporate sharehold rry 
| ips. Probl $ : I 1 corporate é putio! 
" 3 porate dividends redemptions of stock distr! "mL 
é ind I te lion eno 
Fed , pres aquom stock dividends, bail-outs and div ao” 
Feder: ne ne " > a 
: i ; il income tax problems involved in the formation of corp erg 
»alt I porate | A e s) t 
id acd : | e businesses (including « ollapsible corporation? insti” 
t acquisitions, and rT ite Exal 
mag ; orporate ¢ sions. Prerequisite Law 420 Exé 
al aay; spring vening +k 
| 124 : 5 . plot 
l'axation—Partnerships Weaver, sanders | 
and Subchapter S (2 j 
Formerly Law 551 
51 re! 
Income tax : pchaP í 
; ix p oblems of partnerships and tax-option corporation? Su wd ol 
and S of the Internal Re e jented * th 
partı } ial Revenue Code of 1954). Pract e-orit atily wir 
partnerships = E " 
ips, including syndication, organ cture of € , 19 
emphas rganization, and stru Juding A 
és é p policy examination of areas of IRS prin ipal concern inc ya + 
shelters, disproportion gual A 
I ate tax allocat " ; allocation : 08 
payments to partner locations, retroactive àl jr 1088 f 
| " partners, contributions of capital, basis for gain “ons, 
ecourse finar g d ons " 
de iancing, "at-risk" rules, current and liquidating distributi rmi 
artner i ntere ` yes P 
Fi ship interests, collapsible partnerships, “like kind" exc hangt ne, 
tion, special basis . ang O 
I - asis adjustments, and distributions to retiring or j yes P 
partners. Planning s ; proce 05 
Fui inning-oriented analysis of Subchapter 5, im luding P! nd Joss 
lecting and ter ing " e i yf 
E terminating Subchapter S status treatment of int one minat? 


limitat 8 
ations on deductibility of losses, and how to avoid pitfalls 


} 
Fall—day spring—evening 
E 


COURSES OF 


428 Seminar Special Problems of Tax Policy (2 Sims 
Formerly Law 564 
Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary attention 
Biven to the federal income tax. Problem areas are reviewed primarily from the 
Standpoint of tax policy, including legal, economic, social, and practical 


Considerations. Alternative solutions, including current legislative proposals 
$ are examined. Prerequisite: Law 420, 424. (Research Paper Fall—day 
^4 Domestic Relations (2 Potts, Zenofl 


Formerly Law 348 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce adoption and custody of children; economic 
relations Examination Fall evening; spring day; summer 1985 

The Child, the Family, and the State (2 “aan 
Formerly Law 487 


436 


Ihe rights of children, particularly in the family and criminal law area, are the 
locus of this course. Among the subjects covered are child custody, support 
medical treatment, neglect, status offenders, and delinquency. (Examination 
Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2 Zenoff 
Former], Law 486 y s 

Designed t 


437 


o expose the lawyer to basic constructs of psychiatry and psychology 
and to explore their implications in legal rules and practice. Psychiatrists and 
Psychologists actively involved in teac hing process. Topics include psychologi 
cal testing and other assessment techniques, psychiatric evaluations and 
ports, child custody and other family law issues, privilege and confidentiality 


Competency in civil and criminal contexts, criminal law matters including 
Criminal] 


esponsibility and dispositional issues), civil commitment, right to 
tre, 


atment, right to refuse treatment experimental procedures, and informed 


( } 
9nsent. Problems of counseling, legal ethics, preparation for trial, direct and 


Cross ex 


amination, and other aspects of practice considered. There is ordinarily 
at 


least one 


I session in a mental institution. (Choice of Research Paper or 
-Xamin I ` 
438 ation Spnng—day 


Comparative Law (3 Brand 
‘ormerly Law 3( 

lr A 

troduction to comparative method and analysis, basic features of civil law 
Systems sour 


S es, legal profession, judicial organization, constitutional issues 
lected 


‘ssues of contemporary and practical interest such as domestic 


rel 
ations, inheritance, contracts, torts, consumer protection. Emphasis on the 


int l 
Imate relations] ip between comparative law and conflict of laws; description 


of Methods « 
litigation I 


t 


/f conflict avoidance and problems attendant upon transnational 


440 


( xamination) (Spring—day 
yohflict of Laws (3 Seidelson, Pock, Lowther, Steinhardt 
Ormerly Law 309 
egal 
Bal problems ar ising from occurrences transcending state or national bound 
anes b 


l aa 
b Jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; theoretical 
ase. » 

A * of choice of law principles and their application to specific fields 
Neluding - 

usiness 


Sections , 


v law, administration of estates 
associations. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) only is given in 


torts, contracts property, tan 


Stein} aught by Lowther. Lowthe Problem Assignments); Seidelson, Pock 
442 uri 'ardt—(Examin Fall and spring—day and evening 

"isprudence (2 Park, Chandler, Cheh, Steinhardt, Nolan 
Ter] Law 335 
iuris, a Prude ntial concepts; nature of law; development of legal ipstinatians 
tional: |... ntial schools—natural law, analytical, historical, sociological e 
adminis and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; legisiative -— 
Advan, trative decision-making; impact of politics, economics, and sc — 
Park c 9n legal systems; contemporary trends in jurisprudential though 
Fall leh, Nolan, Steinhardt—(Examination); Chandler Research Paper 


day and evening 


INSTRUCTION 59 


13 U.S. Foreign Relations Law (2 Chandler i 
} erly Lay 14 : 
seminar involving the study of foreign relations law Materials to be m. 
discussed relate to the C« itutional and other public law problems thi 
in the development and conduct of US foreign relations. (Resear 
5pring—evening " 

144 International Law and World Order (3 Mallison Steinhardt, Z^ 
Formerly Law 303 x 
in introduction to inte itional law that provides the bac kground for $ 
ized seminars. Emphasis on national states as participants in decision” i 
processes, with consideration of public bodies and other participants; * 


om 

ot available sanctions; roles and effects of international 4 m 
5 in 

ictory study of humanitarian law te J 

tory study of the World Bank. ( omplements but does not repeat m as 


3 er” 
Law 447. (Examination Fall—day and evening spring—day summi jo 


e US. Co titution: intr I 


145 Introduction to International Economic Law (2 


Formerly Law 426 "m 
sien 

in introductory survey of U.S. trade law, the international trade law 5 clio” 
-atera 

involved organizations, U.S. trade policy and its formulation, the inter cy 


and po! she 
domestic politica developments on US. international trade law ar . and" 
ssues; "i 


Its administration an introduction to internatior erac" 
its inte 


investment 1 


international monetary system. H mphasis will be on trade and 


with other topics considered. (Examination Fall and spring —day Jon 


446 Legal Aspects of International Business 


l'ransactions (2 
Formerly Law 427 : 
U.S. law and practice relating to the formation and dissolution of ! 
} 


business 


vil law 8° 
agreements; brief treatment of other common and civil : y o" 
„lopi! i 
multinational codes, and multilateral agreements; U.S. and develop ip, 9 


tors j 
egulation of foreign investment concession, licensing distribu isla" 
financial agreements; sources of finance; transnational reach of U? ign in 

f fore "s 
including taxation, antitrust, for payments; protection of fc r invo 


: j 
alization € É 
ment, exhaustion of local remedies and espousal nationalizavio” , Judi" 


ments; sovereign immunity itigation in a transnational setting pirati” 
choice of law and forum, jurisdiction discovery enforcement pe. 
Occasional guest lecturers. E mphasis on current problems 
tion 5pring—evening Malli“ 
447 United Nations Law and World Order (2 "| 
Formerly Law 304 sce of UP 
ntroduction to international law through study of law and practi 15 mai 
Nations Charter; structure and process of decision of United Ne gaput n 
nance of international peace and security peaceful settlement OF by E 
national and collective self-defense: current problems — inter, 
General Assembly and Security ( uncil and rec ent decisions of thé in jw * 
al Court of Justice. Complements but does not n peat the materia 
Examination Spring—day and evening Jo 
448 Seminar: International Law 4 n 
Formerly Law 370 er né £ 
survey of arbitration in internatior ( nmercial financial and 6 vit 
ransactions. Analy f the arbitration agreement the process ral pul 
ind the enforcement of a bitral awards. Review of the various à! i hl 
and the iles. (Research Paper Fall—day 4z sche 
150 Unfair Trade Practices (3 Weston, Banzhaf Schwa ji 
Former Law 329 n; f p 
Unfair ti le )ractict it common law and unde modern legistis ions 
to enter markets and compete: interference with ontractul misapP es 
trademarks and trade names; imitation of product app“ ar yright principo 
SER je iilo She right of publicity basic COPY "and uni 


against taise at 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 61 


deceptive practices under Federal Trade Commission Act, Trademark Act, and 
State unfair trade and consumer protection statutes; price and service discrimi- 
nation under Robinson-Patman Act and state legislation Examination 
Fall—day and evening 

Federal Antitrust Laws (3 Weston, Schechter 
(Formerly Law 330 

Federal antitrust law and policy under the Sherman Clayton, and FTC Acts; 


452 


basic economic theory of free-market operation; the Rule of Reason and per se 
Offenses price fixing, market division and related agreements under Sherman 
Act §1 conspiracies; boycotts; trade association activities; measurement of 


Industria] concentration; monopolization and attempts to monopolize under 
Sherman Act 82; mergers and joint ventures under Sherman and Clayton Acts 
resale price maintenance and other vertical restraints exclusive dealing and 
tie-in agreements under the Clayton and Sherman Acts; selected exemptions 


454 from antitrust liability. (Examination Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 


P duct Liability (2) T. Schwartz 
Formerly Law 331 
Develo 


pment of the concept of product liability and consumer's remedies 


Specif s 
»pecific problems and processes in evaluation of risk and benefit encountered 


in 

on Bovernment regulation of dangerous and defective products. Survey of civil 
actions for harm resulting from defective and dangerous products with 
reference 


to parties and proof in negligence, warranty, nuisance, fraud misrep- 
resent 


ation, and other cases. Problems associated with hazard identification 
Insurance 


and industry self-regulation. Review of Consumer Product Safety Act 
and curre, 


it legislation dealing with injuries and remedies in specific areas 


IChoic 
hoice of Research Paper or Examination Spring—day 


Oblems of the Consumer (arr Rothschild and Staff 
Ormerly Law 395 
") Consumer 
Students enga 


examni 
ample, *( onsumer 3° is a project that solves problems received in writing or 


by te 

à " lephone lor a nightly television show. "Consumer H-E-L-P" places students 
l telephone cor 
Places l 
tion 


460 


Protection Center—Clinical treatment of consumer protection 
ge in one or more of à number of the Center's projects For 


itact with inner-city consumers. The cluster intern program 
aw students with the District of Columbia Office of Consumer Protec 


E The Center's federal programs allow students to gain expenence in 
Bulator4 


P, 
l'otectior 
W eek 


agencies. Students may also write and publish in the Consumer 
Reporting Service. Minimum of 8 hours work commitment each 


| Treated weekly seminars required in addition for 3 credits. May be 
2) B - ma lor a total credit not to exceed 6 hours. (Medine 
partici ruptcy Clinic—Open to second- and third-year students. Students 
throu : ate in negotiations with creditors, counsel clients in financial matters 
Eh intensive 


interviews, and prepare legal petitions in bankrupt y that 


m 
aY be nece ssary to 


hal assist clients. May be taken for 2 or 3 credits. One and one 
alf hor 


ir weekly se 


he g " 
Cou; 5'ade CR (( NC (No Credit) is given for both sections of this 
462 i Fall, spring, and summer—day 
seminar: Tr 
nar: Trade Regulation (2 Weston, Bodner 


( Ormerly Lay, 11 
TOU P 
oup Study 


antit ot current problems relating to unfair trade practices and federal 
rust : 


464 Pate aws. (Research Paper Spring—day 
> 
I i ) l 
Fe t Law (2 Kayton, Miller 
Merly Law.2&o 
aw of — 
ang Patent subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as property 
as a leo : 
Ment egal instrument; validity—novelty, nonobviousness, utility and enable 
infring 
Signed Uringeme nt, doctrine of equivalents, and file wrapper estoppel. De 
lor student ' Mos t t] , ` 
*Xperien, ""udenis intending to specialize in patent law; knowledge or 


evening helpful but not prerequisite. (Examination Fall 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


| 
r p 
t66 Patent Office Practice (2 
Formerly Law 362 rent? 
substantive and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of pa 


elated to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office. Obtaining and p^ 
earliest possible patent filing date continuing applications, res judicata ™ 
and nonobvious requirements; substantive rules of priority of in 
| and related affidavit practice; nature of claims and formal defects | 


ess 


' aw 
patenting. Designed for students intending to specialize in patent li 


uisite; Law 464. (Examination opring—evening al 
cha! 
168 Computers and the Law (3 
il Formerly Law 585 by cot" 
| i critical study of selected major le gal problems presented ji 


iv 
‘instit 
technology, including the impact upon legal doctrine and legal om 
1 gu 
Jurimetrics, the theory of various uses that are and may be made 0 
tion 


ví 


in ilegal research, the practice of law and court administra " 
g 


ye 
examined. Familiarity with the 1 idiments of « omputer science or} g 


: : ning |. 
| would be helpful, but is not required. (Examination 5pnring- ee p 
169 Seminar: Law of Privacy (2 
Formerly Law 589 


ti 
| review of the law of privacy às it has developed in « onstitutional li gan " 
ratio! 


.h Papel ond 
further expansions of privacy rights are considered. (Research Pap Jl 


170 Medici ine for Lawyers (2 
Formerly Law 389 


ri 
saw, and state and federal statutes. Current de velopments and 


4n 
dic! 

val mf 4 
survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of clinic jn 


» disease 
encountered in the practice of law. Me dical terminology the di: nta nio 
entá , 
trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of this fundam yiip, 


| tion is demonstre 


actict 
ated in personal injury or ne gligence and malpré in 


as well as in commitment and enuitabi proceedings Emphasis on i ti 

sawyer to communicate most effectively with medical spec ialists , 

I Fall and spring—day sete pis? 
+72 Law and Medicine (2 shalt i 

Formerly Law 390 ga” 


: ability 
Malpractice, insurance, and alternatives to professional lie 


anc 
i on at yf 
securing and presenting medical evidence to prove causati entry into y 


chemical test data and behavioral science findings in court Js; pre fes? y 
| practice of the professions; professional organizations hospita "^ ^ L^ 
| service delivery; public policy intervention in medical sciente ral 

abortion, transplantation, and coerced treatment. (Examination Inik ' e 

174 Seminar: Drugs and the Law (2 wre jd 

Formerly Law 481 hist? of 

| study of federal and state laws conti olling illicit drugs including "t 

evolution of these laws, current offenses and penalties — sider as! 

the iminal sanction, enforcement practices and sentencing ation ^. 


we pit 
crimina: W 
Alternative models for co introlling drugs, including dec nal trí oe 
: sk crimina jme 
egalization. Five class sessions will be devoted to mock crin jeg 
of guest expe! to the t 
student teams conduct direct ; ind cross examination ¢ taining © jay 
pert -di 
in the field. Graded on the basis of assigned memoranda } spring- ree 
»" , 


nts! 
issues involved in the mock hearings. (Writing Assignme! 


+75 Seminar: Law, Science, and Tec hnology (2 gn" 
Formerly Law 492 ytion of AR. "m 
Reciprocal relationships between law and science abso tion a dt 
concepts into substantive law through adjudication legis and d 
making techniques and procedures used in handling, deve!or n 
scientific issues. (Research Paper Spring—day > cov 

178 Law and ( riminology I: Search for the Causes of 
Criminal Behavior (2 „ssis 
Formerly Law 475 nay play p” 
The role that criminological k 10wledge of crime causation ! 


479 


480 


483 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social and legal 


devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors related to 
Criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emphasis on current 
Causal theories developed by various disciplines. Model as well as operational 
Penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, and specialized facilities will 
be analyzed in terms of their elationship to such causal theories. (Research 
Paper Spring—day 

Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Courtless 
Criminal Offender (2 
Formerly Law 476 
Study of the 
to the hand 
On soc ietv's ch 
findings 


development and current use of society's three major approac hes 
} 


anders: punitive, mechanical, and correctional. Emphasis 
anging responses to criminal and delinquent behavior; research 


concerning effectiveness of these responses Analysis of treatment 
Strategies to facilitate 
and behavior 
Law 478 


communication between members of the legal profession 
scientists charged with effectuating these strategies. Prerequisite 


Research Paper 


The Pol; Mi, fs 

Ne Police and the Community (2 Courtless 
"'Ormer h Law 477 A 
Pr aw 

Oblems un tial of contemporary urban law enforcement; the role and 
Jem 
Perspex tive f the police ficer; the police qua organization; styles of law 


er 
forcement aw enforcement in the inner city; relationship with ethnic 
Minorities: civil 


( li , 
Gaisorm 


relations; methods in arrest and 


er n ce-commun 


Inve: 
stigatior complaint review procedures; science and technology in law 


er 

v ement; police handling of juveniles; crime and crime statistics. (Problem 
SSignments i 
Disz 

< Sabled People and the Law (2 Banzhaf 
Ormerly Law 39 


all—dav 


Xar " ' 
) mination , f those areas in which persons with disabilities have traditionally 
ee i 
i n denied some right benefit aforded other persons in our society and 
ave re E 
p l'esorted t legal action; introduction to statutes and agencies designed to 
rote 
p ct people with disabilities. Students may choose to prepare a research 
aper : : 
"x. , 4nd receive leg iting credit ] a numerical grade) or to gain 
ac z , 
N “tic at experience doing a clinica project (on a CR/NC basis Spring day 
Nationa 
lin; nal Center for Law and the Deaf Banzhaf 
ANİCE . A 
a ical Education Activities (1, 2, or 3 
Ormer|, " 
Won La 18 
Ork with T s 
inf he National Center f Law and the Deaf in bringing legal 
ormatinr R 
in lation, services, and epresentation to the more than 13 million Ameri 
č 
S : 
x EM are ce or hearing red. The Center is designed to h« lp make 
> he , x 
hei aring impaired aware of the egal rights and to assist them in solving 
r leg 
Proj 54 and law-related p ts may participate in one or more 
ec " 
em t I Ol g persons with h impairments about legal prob 
Sa r j 
Pre "i walk ( ly held Gallaudet College campus; (2 
parir ¥ t ' Gi tetika iiba ne 
icqu " pari ) - vorkshops for ing-impaired perso to 
{aint them d t t ting 
rey H the ghts a yHligations under the law; (3) assisting in 
Presentin, , : 
dr ing the interest f dec i hea g paire persons in judicial and 
ninistrative | lated t 
lay auve proceed g } t g resea I apers on topics related ) 
V and t} " ' 
aca gh 1 ks explaining legal topics to the hearing 
I Dairy d pu x I a : 
| na i es nguag t t I 
trained , : : € some anguage but will be assisted by 
Of w islato hen de ith deaf indiv 1ials. Approximately 60 hours 
Ork 
^ Per semester is if h credit hour. Students mav repeat thi 
Ourse fo, q ed eal edi ur. Students may repeat this 
taken fa naxir 8 semester hours of credit. This course may not be 
Tw € ' E 102 
Brace lé same time as Law 495 inv litigating activities in Law 493. The 
=" Of CR ic, 
Sur edit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course Fall, spring 
mme; d 
irrange 
Mer 
1 and tl No 
| 1 € J >T 
Former) ie Law (2 Ridder 


f the law and legal 


TION 63 


NATIONAI 


remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law crimi 
uscrimination in the media, ed tion, and employment students ^ 
clinical projects or research papers on which to focus the semester" 
Enrolment limited to 30 students. (Research Pape Spring day! ib 
Nash, Ü 


186 Government Contracts (3 


e? 

. pow 

(4 basic law nderiying government procurement, basi I 7 r 
. , sta. 

imitations on federa government in entering into contracts admini p 


xi f 
" s priate 
egisiative policies governing these contracts, advertised and neg ^ (or 


à F ; 481 
curement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. Law * px 


ment Procurement Law, is the substantial equivalent of this cours 


tion and Problem Assignments Spring—day . ui. 
187 Government Procurement Law (4 Nash, cibin" 
Formerly Law 431 p 
survey of the law pertaining to government procurement including 27. ol p 
discussio! T 


or the unique features of government contracting and à "U 
prot An 


" 
ngress, the executive branch, and the courts in tht 


functions jue 

process. 1 ourse focuses on the contract formation proces» s 

techniques for awarding contracts and lit gation and protests involving prob 

Law 486 is the substantial equivalent of this course. (I xamination an 

Assignments Fall—evening ar ini ^ 
188 Performance of Government Contracts (4 Nash, cip 


Formerly Law 432 


f arise 

Discussion of the substantive problems that most frequently al sonst 
sification y 

performance of government contracts Interpretation ot specifica „s wl! 
most generally used contract clauses; analysis of the rights of t 


es no 
performance in accordance with the terms of the contract 1$ 


i " 4ie a 
Analysis of the methods that can be used by the parties ^ the 
age O fe 
contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage : nd extr? 
> à 
jle à 
procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of equital evening d 


ME v on : . in . Na 
lary relet. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Spring gednà? ' 


489 Seminar: Government Contracts (2 


Formerly Law 435 „search pap“ 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas (Res at) 
Spring—day si 
t92 Clinical Law Work (arr m 


Formerly Law 399 


Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest à rofi i 
interest nonp tec and" 
a JD 
e initi . 
tions, and support of governmental agencies or courts) may b d in adval pih 
‘ove’ " 
app to whet lr 
h as edit " 


of ê " 
ctivities “orp” 


nature (including aid to indigents, support of public 


be supervised by a faculty member Projects must be 
the Law Center Supervisory Committee (three members) yt rs of €! pmi 
your T. 
in one 
en in? nt. 
» taken de 
inted. A maximum of 10 semester hours of credit may bt : ear là jen TU 
-yeá IE 
rd- ud fa 
s cour 


project is appropriate and as to the number of semester 


semesters. This course is open to a limited number of thi 


Ihe grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for thi T 
' ay 
spring = (an 
193 L | Aid sirulnik j 
93 Legal Aid (arr st? 
‘ eB". 
Formerly Law 346 upervision 1m 
Uu z 
1) Civil Administrative Law Clinic—Working under tht and federal m 
, e à $ 
attorneys, students represent indigent litigants befort - lity ht aring 
ji 
istrative agencies. Activities include Social Security Disa ket s Com 
^ or! : a 
\ccommodations Office hearings, l nemployment and W blic benefits 
> ID 
hearings, Food Stamp reviews, will writing, and other P! Adv sé 
wet 


yur 
work. Ten hours work per week required. Two-hot 


> on 
additional weekly meeting with supervisor. Permiss! 


quired prior to registration. (Del Giudice 


JÍ [n 3! 
„sentation C , yaf 
4 jon an 


» pre 
2) Immigration Clinic—Clinical work includes rep! grat 
. the Immigr? 


deportation hearings and oral argument before 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ization Service, Board of Immigration Appe 


n the Wash 


and the U.S. Court of Appeals 


Students w 


ngton area with a wide variety of 


Problen inciuding adjustment from nonimmigrant to immigrant status 


( : - 
)btaining labor certifications and work visas obtaining visas for their relatives in 
Other count; 


ies to enter the United States, and obtaining voluntary departure 
Orders for 


those whose visas have expired and who are threatened with 
deportatio; len hours work per week required 


additional 


Iwo-hour weekly seminar and 


weekly meeting with supervisor. Permission of the instructor prior to 
l'egistration. Prerequ 


or concurrent registration: Law 360. (Boswell 


3! Outside Clinical Placement—Students arrange independent projects with 


State or i 
tate o tederal public interest organizations for academic credit. A compilation 


o gg } 
t Suggested projects is available within the Community Legal Clinics office 


Projects must receive prior approval by the Director of Clinical Programs or the 
staff. (Barthel 

4) Small i 
small b 


jusiness Clinic Under guidance of the instructor, students assist 


usinesses and 
Problems 
and review 


nprofit organizations, dealing with a wide variety of 


including drafting partnership and incorporation papers drafting 
ving contracts and commercial leases, advising on tax problems, and 
»7 


re 

Solving disputes Prerequisite: Law 32 
e 

*quired pri 


and 420. Permission of the instructor 
or to registration. (Aron 

The grade CH (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for all sections of this 
COurse I 


495 l 


al spring, summer! 


“tw Students in Court (4 Carter 
Former} 


r : 
Law 345 
A clinic al pro 


a tr 
ial lawyer while representing indigent persons in the Superior Court of the 


Di 
Strict of ( olumbia. Students may participate in either the civil division (which 


gram in trial advocacy, offering an opportunity to develop skills as 


focuses 
Actions 


Or the ,. 
~ ‘op Criminal division (in which student litigators defend persons charged 
ith misdemeano 


lor Jury trials 
Supe 

Ipery Ision of 
ing inve. 


Plea barg 
Su ~ Jargaining, and conducting all motions hearings and trials pursuant to the 
Perio; 


(imariy upon the representation of tenants in landlord-tenant 
I I 


€ 
but also handles some consumer negligence, and other civil matters 


r offenses). Students in both divisions have the opportunity 

They are responsible for all aspects of litigation under the 
clinical instructors: interviewing clients and witnesses, conduct 
Stigations preparing pleadings engaging in settiement negotiations or 


Court's third-year practice rule. Only third-year students who have 
( I 
Ompleted = 


he 1 w 218, 215, and 232 may participate in the clinic. Seminars are 
"iC in ti 


Ie civil division on Monday evenings and in the criminal division on 


aeda evenings. Students must have one day per week available for court 
Studen ices and plan to devote approximate ly 20 hours per week to the clinic 
annin pe participate in the progam for two consecutive semesters 
Spring = in : ither the summer or fall. Application must be made during the 
at the LL ster of the preceding academic year. This course may not be taken 

“ne time as Law 497 or any litigating activities in Law 493. Enrollment is 


With selection by lottery. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 


496 $5 E this course. (Fall, spring, and summer 
Co Students Civil Rights Research Sirulnik and Staff 
ancil (LSCRRC) (2, 3, or 4 


"Ormert 


i 1 49 
l Law 34 
li j 
th Nica] Problems 
e 
Or Sh, 

Ciy “Students work with organizations such as the Lawyers Committee for 
the ,iEhts Under | i 

le Justice 


ommi 


incerned with the legal problems of minorities, women, and 


aw, Women's Legal Defense Fund, Civil Rights Division of 


Department, Institute for the Development of Indian Law, National 


Cox 
AW ( tee A nst Discrimination in Housing, and National Senior Citizens 
ent A 
Credit See \pproximately 60 hours of work per semester are required for each 
» 10 } 
Perm E ne grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course 
ISSioy 


Sumn ine instructor is required prior to registration Fall, spring 
ler 


CLINICAI 
Director 


Faculty 


advisers: D.P. Rothschild, E.S. Sirulnik, J. Banzhaf M 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


y 
Clinical Studies in Urban Law (arr) Sirulnik and’ 
Formerly Law 579 
1) Civil Litigation Clinic Open to third-year students. Students np 
indigent litigants in the Small Claims, Family Landlord-Tenant, am 
Divisions of the D« superior Court. Work responsibilities include 
interviewing, investigation, settlement negotiations, pre paration and at W 
oi motions, as well as conducting actual trials. Two hour weekly * 
Stran jarthel n 


Lg 


tran 
pate in preparing actual cases on appeal, starting with review of trial 


j 7] »nts 
Federal lppellate Clinic Open to thira year students Studer 


and culminating with preparation of brief and oral argument before Us n 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit Appellate practice - a? 
dure studied through texts; consultation with appellate judges lay n! 
and attorneys with cases pending on appeal; observation of argumen iy 
Supreme Court and the Court of \ppeals. Two-hour weekly sem! 
Giudice nt 


Jens" 
ic "m 


3) Consumer Litigation Clinic Open to third-year students. Stu a 
sent indigent consumers in the Small Claims and Civil Divisions 9 min 
»uperior Court and U.S. District Court and represent consumers in a ma 
ive proceedings before the D.C. De partment of Consumer ane 


! > itia 
\ffairs. Students assume full case responsibility from the initié 


through trial. Two-hour weekly seminar. (Medine 


For all sections studet 


SSION 1S5 DY pe rmission of instruc tor ' take 
Je 
ring spring term of preceding year Mm uss ‘os 
" 10! 
credit hours per term for the entire academic vear or for 2 credit 


suDmit applications 


th summer sessions Fall, spring, summer pan?" 


over DO 


198 Legal Activism (2 or 3 


A, 
Formerly Law 396 owe 
| but as 4 i rop" 

Study of the legal process, not to benefit individual clients, 


st 
s . interes" ,, 
tool for affecting social change and advancing the public in “ples 


nC 
" Jude p". s 
discussed in a 2 hoor seminar meeting each week inc ^ the pre 
1 
maximizing le leverage, legal judo, guerrilla law, working wit j tools ; 


lega y 
members of Congress, drafting of legal documents, unusual es ^ 


n 
tactics, negotiation, making monev from public interest law, etc " co 
„ncy € jM 
choose to Oring a public interest legal action before an agency nc p" 
ar a0" 
ma indertake another legal action project for 3 credin pic re 
: Cc 
numerical grade. Alternatively, students may do research on 4 
J 
pub tere 1 credits on a CR/NC basis Fall—day 
LEGAL STUDIES 
E.S. Sirulnik 
14238 
AW. Reitz: 


Related Courses 


196 


195 
193 
160 
198 


197 


596 


otudents in Cou 


tional Center for Law and 


ronmental I 


Students ( Rights Research Council (LSCRR( 


ud 


Problems of the ( onsumer 


ictivism 


aw Work 


itigation 


al Studies in Environmental Law 
Clinical Studies in Urban Law 
raduate Clinical Studies 


COURSES OF 


500 Pran 
0 Prac tical Economics for Lawyers (2 22 
(Formerly Law 415 


For Students with no prior economics training. No calculus or statistics is 


required. Key pnincipies of economic theory are presented, with focus on the 
application ot these principles to antitrust 


egulatory impact analysis (includ 
Ing envir 


onmentai cost/benefit analysis), utility ratemaking and regulation, and 


deregulation Ihe course also considers preparation and examination of 
economic expert witnesses in these areas of the law. (F xamanation Spring 

^ evening 

301 p. : s : 
Public Economic Policy and the Law (2 Peterson 


(Former, Law 403 
Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matter categories and 
de 

*cisiona oÜntexts as economic regulation of industry, fiscal policy planning 
Bovernment 


esear and « eiopment practices, foreign trade and investment 
50s and Public spending priorities. (Research Paper Spring—evening 
“oO U : A 
‘S. Regulation of International Trade (2 Johnston 


Former), Law 
S f 

tudy of theory and practi al i 
80Vernment 


4 


yplication of United States laws, regulations, and 


al infrastructure affecting international trade. Public international 


ion = 

maa and agreements influencing US. regulation eg., GATT, the MTN 
NCT AD, and treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation; constitutional 
Jàsis for Us 


trade re 


n of international trade; exemplary areas of 


( 'Bulation Export Administration Act, foreign assets control, tax Foreign 
Orrupt Pra 


impor 


efer - : 
Referenc es, and tarif nomenclature. (Examination Spring—evening 

egu]: k 

&ulation of Investment Advisers and Brown 
DVestment ( om 
"'Ormer ly 1 1M 
Applic ability 
activities th 
comp, 


tices Act, Arab boycott regulations, antitrust countervailing duties 
relief for domestic industries, East-West trade generalized system of 


307 


panies (2 
580 
of the Investment Company Act of 1940 to particular business 


may bring an entity w 


n the statutory definition of investment 
any; litigation as to fees policy considerations relating to front-end loads 


by ^ — ins regarding advertising and promotion; restrictions on activities 

a and current SEC disclosure requirements. Applicability of the 

Procedu \dvisers Act of 1940 to activities of individuals and entities 

Ment “res for compliance; First Amendment issues raised by SEC enforce 
x laws - tions; and cis | hability under the antifraud provisions of the securities 
%08 Semi natio Spring—ever 

Cot Health Care Delivery Systems (2 Tillman 

ty Law 408 
Study of the 


de} ole oi the lawyer in existing and proposed national systems for 
Vering } 


terms in ^ neaith care. Students will gain familiarity with the concepts and 
administ tealth care delivery by working with issues in the design, finance, and 
Ing the z anag ot existing arrangements; exan ination of the means of reconcil 
sn, Provide "PN lations of various groups of health care service consumers and 
909 ood : Research Pape opring—evening 
Pop, wud Drug Law 1, Becker 
Boyer aera Food, Drug, and Cosmet Act and related laws. Consumer 
~. tion `» and industry viewpoints. (Choice of Research Paper or Examina 
310 4 "- Spring ev a 
Dod atin Prac tices and Procedures Rothschild, Horton 
Drug Administration) (2 


"'Ormer| 


INSTRUCTION 67 


N 


518 Seminar Comparative Labor Law (2 


z2 


emphasis on the right to fair 


ATIONAL LAW CENTER 


practices and procedures, and problems 
application of ulemaking ind hearing 
Prerequisite: Law 342. (Ex imination Fé 


Formerly Law 440 


\ comparison of different systems for tl 
reiations in selected countries Group 

handled under these svstems l'opics n 
igreements, worker particip n in de 


weapons, procedures for st 


rotection against 


unfair dismissal, and 
and majority group interests Prerequisit 


Paper 

abor Standards (2 
Formerly Law 442 
Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
Rights Act and other abi 


procedures 


ill —evening 


le reg 


iay include 


CISION -Mé 


recor 


e: I 


icilia 


iking 


t 


lin 


achieve 


its 


designed to enable the 


fulation of labor and " 
study of how common prob all? 


on 


Jo 
'ltiement of grievances and jurisdictions 
tion of individua 
aw 338 or equivalent 


15; 
its scope and exe mptior 


statutes; the laws establ ishing labor st 


a 


res | 


Me 


no 


legal status of 9? 


bare i 


he 


n 


1eà 
government contracts, including the Davis Bacon Act, Walsh- m ie 

r 
service Contract Act, and Work Hours Act; the role of the Departme™ np 


the Comptroller General, and the contracting 


administration and enforcement of these 
evening 

Labor Relations in the Federal Servic 
Formerly Law 443 


T 
ure 
Study of the Civil Service Reform Act with emphasis on the struct 


Feder al? 


statutes 


e (2 


law developed by the Federal Labor Relations 


Impasses Panel, and Merit Systems Protection 


between 
Research Paper Fal evening 
Internal Union Affairs (2 
Formerly Law 444 


Study of the legal r 


agencies 


in intep 


I 
Examination 


Authority. 


joard : 
» secto! 
federal sector, non-federal public sector, and private sec 


are 
Parallels ? 


( Jsborne y 


ne 
compulsory union membership, the imposition of discipli 


ec 
yn e 
members, reportir ig requirements, the conduct of internal unic e rel 


, js, the 
fiduciary duties of union officers, the imposition of trusteeshif 


( 
t 


523 National Labor Relations Board P. 


1 survey of the National Labor Rel 


( 


t racketeering, and political action of unions Prerequisite: l 


ior Fall—evening 


Formerly Law 445 


lures. The course is designed to provide a broad exposure 


rocedures (2 


ations Board's unfair 


ev 
National Labor Relations Board's practice, including a surve; 


ind the 


labor law course. (Re esearch Paper Fall—evening 


24 E 
I 


ill types of discrimir ation in em iployment, including 


A 
I 


teenth 
Employment Act; the ( ivil Rights Act of 1866; the Fourtee! 


l 
Ni Act; Executive Orders 11246 ant 


m 
Ne 


This course covers tl 


qual | Employment Opportunity (2 


i 


orme. Law 446 


spectrum of federal la 


ct of 1964 


qual Pay Act of 1963, as amended in 


itional Labor Relations 


ws and 


1972 


the 


Age 


an 
vernment contractors (including the "Philade Iphia Pl 


Cc 
: is, an. 
ent-imposed "affirmative action plans and bid conditior al rights 


edura 
t relating to sex discrimination Substantive and proc 


> re 
particular procedures used to secure remedies. PI 


nity 
as amended by the Equal I mployment Opportt Disc mr 


- onc 
t 


executive or Ch 
Title VII of e 


A 
113 


€ 


Th: 


aw 3: 


of t 


jers 


NT 

ors W 

relations between unions and their membe i 
1 

representation, the right to unior 


nem 


tie 
labor prac 


yet 
to all e re " 


jquisite 


g 


10” 


be 


COURSES OF 


to employee s of f is doing business with the government, as well as those of 

other privat ms and state and local government agencies subject to the 
526 ve tede egislation. (Examination Fall—evening 

»eminar: Labor Litigation (2 Driesen 


Former), 


" w 448 
‘Xamination of the S ipreme Court's work in the labor law field, with emphasis 


i 


0 1 ' f 
n cur ent and recently decided cases. Facets of Supreme Court prac tice and 


) n } 
Proce dure that bear upon labor litigation; litigation strategies and objectives of 


inst 
IStitutions and practitioners who practice labor law before the Supreme € ourt 


Each Student will study intensively the labor relations opinions of an individual 
Justice followed by participation in a mock conference of the Justices on a 
Pending or rece nt case and preparation of a paper analyzing the Justice's views 
A. Important labor law issues. Pre requisite: Law 338. (Research Paper 
527 prin evening 
«qual Employment Claims and Litigation (2 Morris 
ormerly Law 45( 
tac ation in federal « burt of a claim of employment discrimination; problems 
y attorneys for both plaintiff and defendant; practice in drafting 
——— that the attorneys ter: parties would prepare in litigating a claim of 
529 co pm discrimination. (Problem Assignments opring—evening 
ar: Public-Sector Labor Law (2 Nassau 
°ormerly Law 452 
Em Study of contemporary problems of labor law. The course is devoted 
E Sively to problems of the public sector. (Research Paper Spring- 
532 “wpa 
" à he ( rime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, Starrs, Melson 
and the Criminal Lawyer (2 
ormer! Lap dire d 
C - to acquaint the student with the operations of a modern crime 
and wed and the courtroom acc eptability of testimony of forensic scientists 
fingerprir evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of individuals 
tion nnts paimprints footprints voiceprints anthropological reconstruc 


: hair identification, and serology), identification of objects (ballistics 
andwriting 
g 


and typewriting, fiber identification, paints, varnishes, glass, wood 
paper 


toxicology, pathology, forensic use of the mic roscope and the 


Came, i f 

Mer E the coroner and the medical examiner systems, and drug law enforce- 
n f 

lab. Visual aids crime laboratory guest lecturers, and field trips to crime 
I 


Be a " 
534 ~ atories, (Research Paper) (Fall—evening; spring—day 
Yen ar- : E 
"o ninar : Criminal Practice (2 

Tmerly Law 479 
atic; 
u practical applications of criminal law; mastery of techniques in 


al cases. Class sessions built around mock problems based on 


actua] 

£ i 

ors, A] "minal cases; student role-playing as defense attorneys and prosecu 

tion ^ Phases of criminal trial work are covered—client relations investiga 
di 

iqu Scovery, trial preparation; particular emphasis on courtroom tech- 
es pre} 


direct 
“Ying loundatic 
Many of the 
‘aught are 
Urd-ve 


and cross examination, impeachment, refreshing recollection 
ins for exhibits, argument, and courtroom demeanor. Though 
mock problems are written from a defense viewpoint, techniques 
relevant to both prosecution and defense. Enrollment limited to 15 
&raduate students. Prerequisite: Law 305. Students may elect to 
à numerical grade or the grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit 
nal Corrections (2 Cripe 
Law 480 

principal areas: sentencing procedures (including probation 
imprisonment) and legal rights of prisoners Enrollment limited to 
Examination Fall—evening 


INSTRUCTION 69 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


538 Banking Institutions and rheir Role 


in Real Estate Investments (2 


Formerly Law 502 


. soi 
Schaumber, 9! 


History of the American banking system; review of the Federal Reset ’' 
and Fede ral bank regulatory agencie regulation of traditional banking” 
ties; examination of the Bank Holding € ompany Act; history of savings & 
restrictions and expanding s« ope of branch banking; met, 
acquisitions; role of each institution in financing real estate ac squisiti” 


associations 


development Examination opring—evening prs? 
539 Survey of Mortgage Finance (2 
Formerly Law 503 et " 


Overview of mortgage finance and the secondary mortgage mark 


wi 
the origins, financing, and ns 


operations of major government spor sp 
gal and regulatory framework, economic function mortgage 
of mortgage-backed securities, and expansion of the private 
Examination Fall—evening 
541 Intergovernmental Relations I (2 
Formerly Law 505 


cies, the le 


the role 


" Tu y 
Study of federalism, « mphasizing current tec hniques for achieving 


ts. j 
and coordination between federal state, and local governmen "T 


sim 
consideration of devices used, in luding ant 


interstate compacts, gr 
exercise of regulatory powers. (Research Paper Fall—day) M 
542 Intergovernmental Re lations II (2 
Formerly Law 50¢ 


p topi? 


urren 
\dvanced seminar on muiti-Zovernment activities and curre 


intergovernmental relations Research Paper pede” 
543 Water Resources Law 2 
Formerly Law 510 p 


Federal and state powers over water, riparian and prior appropriata 
trines, Indian and reserved rights, groundwater law Federal program’ n^ 
resources development federal permit programs Wetland prote", n 
coastal zone management. Rex ommended as an introductory CoU $ 
nation Fall—evening Ku" 
t4 Environmental Planning (2 
Formerly Law 511 
Administrative law issues, the National Environmental Policy 
rive 
pre 


ion, parkland protection, coastal zone management state , 
x y, 8 it'd 
floodplain planning, comprehensive transportation planning si sp 
. "ap 
mental planning laws, n itigation requirements. (Research Pa} 


545 Environmental | itigation (2 


Formerly Law 513 jeadif ga p" 
Special problems of environmenta l'opics include Prod, * T 
dural problems, selection of the proper court, problems we restr? y 
election of parties, dis very techniques, obtaining te pori ol os 
ders and preliminary injunctions, trial preparation e graduate Sys 
witnesses and scientific evidence. Pry uisite: third-year 0! e nmen? 
Recommended for students who have taken at least one — ml 
course. Enrollment limited to 35 students. (Writing Assignment "E 
546 Natural Resources Law (2 E, 

Formerly Law 514 pl 5 
Introduct ederal public lands and their multiple uses y. Princip y 
wate n fish ar i wildlife, recreation, and preservi wo per ss 
Congressional and state authority over these lands —Ó— ste" M 
and wildlife refuges. The Wilderness Act and the National Par mended ' 
locus on topical ( studies and statutory materials Reco 


ntroductory course xamination Fall—evening 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 71 


7 Pollution Control Law (2 Buente 
Formerly Law 515 
A detailed analysis of federal regulation of water pollution, hazardous waste 
and toxic substances Intensive examination of sewage construction grants 
Process and toxic effluent controls under the Clean Water Act and hazardous 
Waste handling disposal, and clean-up under the Resource Conservation and 
©covery Act and the € omprehensive Environmental Response Compensation 
and Liability Act. Other statutes covered include the Toxic Substances Control 
Act Safe Drinking Water Act, and Federal Insecticide Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act. Rec ommended for third-year and graduate students Prerequisite: Law 
410 Law 543 and 342 (or another basic administrative law course) are recom 
mended prior to taking this course. (Examination opring—evening 
Contro] of Toxic and Hedeman, Friedman Harvey 
lazardous Substances (2 
Former}, Law 517 
Analysis of the federal and state laws and regulatory schemes relating to the 
Control of toxic and hazardous substances. Federal laws to be examined 
p clude the Toxic Substances Control Act, the Resource Conservation and 
“covery Act, the Federal Insec ticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, and the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 
Superfund Common law as it relates to toxic control; administrative and 
stitutional problems associated with the control of toxic and hazardous 
te Stances. (Resear h Paper opring—evening 
Energy 2 Hollis 


Formerly Law 512 


Surve 
Ivey of federal regulation of the major energy industries. Emphasis on federal 


CC 
rs affecting the natural gas, coal, oil, synthetic fuel, and electric indus 
les The 


Standpoint 


and also deals with practical, procedural issues. Enrollment is 
Imiteg to 


E 35 students. Recommended for third-year students. (Examination) 
Ue —evening 

Se a . " > ; 
>e and Control of Nuclear Energy (2 Malsch 
Ormerly Law 518 

na 
St alysis of the legal framework for regulation of nuclear energy in the United 
“ates and for de 
of Subst 


Course approaches energy regulation from a statutory and case 


and safeguarding nuclear installations 

stic nuclear terrorism. Focus of the legal discussion is on the US 

mM Regulatory Commission Includes such topics as Federal preemption 
act of the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, conduct of adjudica- 
hearings under the Administrative Procedure Act compensation for 


Njur 

ne E: 
Pap, 5 from nuc lear accidents, and prelicensing antitrust reviews. (Research 
aper 


Im 


Spring—evening 
and Know-how Licensing (2 Brunsvold 
rly Law 522 
fu Romana and legal criteria necessary to implement and maintain success 
Ing programs emphasis on the strategy and techniques that permit a 


Proprie 
Ow “tor of intellectual property to effectively exploit his or her status as the 
T of 


Obje 


J. 
F atent 
“Orme 
le | 


Ctives a unique form of property. Subject areas covered are business 
in licensing legal outline of licensing situations; rights and duties of 
Arties; factors in selec ting which inventions to license—financial, legal 
imercia] finding and selecting the right licensees determining and 

' terms and clauses of the contract; administering and enfor ing 
antitrust and misuse constraints on the business and law of 
lactors affecting the patent and know-how contract special 
ade secret, know-how, and show-how contracts; international 
Prerequisite Law 464. (Choice of Research Paper or Examina- 


“pring, odd vears—evening 


NATIONAL LAW CENTEI 


W 

553 Chemical Patent Practice (2 

Formerly Law 524 p^ 

seminar covering patent appl ation preparation prosecution. app! 

interferences peculiar to chemical patent practice. Prerequisite Law iw 

t66, or comparable experience in the practice of patent law (Exi 

Fall, even years—evening K 
554 Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2 

Formerly Law 527 oP 


is 
Seminar directed to selected, advanced, and usually topical aspec edi 


51, poo 
law. Topics may include the Re-examination Statute of 1981, P or 


patent infringement appeals to the U.S, Court of Appeals for the Feder ne 


g 
patent and copyright puce of living microorganism anc asp, 


engineered sequences, fraud in patent practices, and advancec d 
g in 
practice before the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office, inc luding 


aqui’ 
interference practice. This course may be repeated for ¢ redit prered 


164 and 466. (Research Paper Fall, even years—evening xa" 


555 Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) 
Formerly Law 529 i 
in writ 


Prerequisite: Law 464, 466, and related courses. Request y 


proposed outline of topic of research, must be submitted t 

sses pi 

semester and paper submitted not later than the last day of clas TO, 
students may repeat this course once for credit with the approva 

Research Paper Fall and spring gh 

558 International and Comparative Patent Law {2 


ut 

Formerly Law 521 d yin 

Jnl Ü 

Origin of patent laws. Patent systems of major countri s —Un ee kil 
j > " rvey 

France, Germany, USSR, and others. Comparative topic al su el 


tive 
istra" id 
patents, inventors and applicants, subject matter, novelty admin: sing if^ 
sens 
dures, oppositions, revocation, renewal fees, compulsory lice y 


stri 
ment, etc. International Convention for the Protection of Indu " 
eaties ! 


origin, membership, organization "—- intive provisions TI atio 
zoper? 


ing, Common Market patent system rdic Patent, Patent Cc nin "^ 
Council of Europe activities. Pre requisite: Law 464 and 466 Exar 
Spring, even years—evening Mw 
559 Copyright Law (3 rr 
Formerly Law 525 [r p j 


a s 
/ acurin; ahi U' 
Historical background; formalities and essentials in secu 8 ! 


subject matter of copyright; remedies; international aspects of COP ot 
Berne Union, Universal Copyright Convention Inter-Americ (sp? 
copyright licensing and performing rights societies. (E xamination ye 
evening 
560 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration; 

Protection, and Franchising of Trademarks (2) * 
Formerly Law 52t de 
Procedural and substantive law on use, registration and protect! 


US. Pi 


marks, including detailed registration procedure in the 


\ n 
mark Office, common law rights to marks, and licens! 6 


. iL 
arrangements. (Examination Fall, odd vears—evening R nundo 
- x ul 
63 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques (2 : 4o 
Formerly Law 535 e int f 


Roles of the attorney—negotiator and principal i lient 
izational, and international negotiating environme nts 
mentality and a suggested conceptualized approach to the rion 9". 
including the definition of negotiation, four phases of ne gotia o 


J C, 
jon J 
»sentati "L 
tional checklists; negotiating techniques, inc luding pr jo' so g 

sic ae d 
and class 


aking 


ations and the use of persuasion, tactics and ploys 


assi m 
lists; theories of the opening position and concession-m 


S! f 
y the I ig! 


e y 
least one month prior to registration day. Work must be c :omplet "n 


COURSES OF 


c > " 
tses in the actual conducting 


oi negotiations. Enrollment limited bv the 


E Instructors Writing Assignments opnring—evening; summer 1985 

965 The International Law of Human Rights (2 Fruchterman 
‘Formerly Law 537 
Development of the rights of man from Grotius through the American and 
French Revolutions to the work of the United Nations in the field of human 


rights: the individual vis-à-vis the State; the regional approach to international 
Protection of 
Inter-American Mrican, and Socialist approaches; human rights in armed 


Conflict; and terrorism as a basic deprivation of human rights. (Research 
> I 
Paper Fall 


human rights, with emphasis on the I uropean Convention; the 


566 ool evening 

‘Tnational Law of Air and Space (2 Steinhardt 
"ormerly Law 531 
Study of the development of international law related to the use of air space and 
uter Space: ar i 


intergoy 


alysis of a ind space treaties in force; the role of various 


ernmental and nongovernmental international organizations; consider 


spe 


a " ! 
ation of u problems such as liability resulting from space activities, space 
tec : x 

Chnology and arms control, and pollution and contamination of outer space 


ez » 
zn resources, sensing, etc. Enrollment limited to 25 students Research 
$6; ,, P" Fall —evening 
7 É 
ternational Law of the Sea (2 Doyle 
Ormerly Law 5 32 
nter 


ational law affec ting allocation of authority over ocean space. Develop 
Ment of inter 


Continental s 


With 
5 ! these areas. (Examination Spring—evening 


968 I 
ternational Humanitarian Law of Coercion Control (2 Mallison 
rmerly Lay 
x E 


hoc ess of 


national law concerning territorial sea, contiguous zone, high seas 


helf, and deep seabed. Current legal and policy issues associated 


533 


egal decision concerning international conflicts and civil wars 


Probleme the protection of war victims, control of international terrorism 
Ment ms cone erning weapons of mass destruction war crimes and punish 
MA problems of preserving human and material values bv transforming 
Our -m Situations to minimum order ones. Consideration will be given to the 
Totocoj, . - conventions of 1943 for the Protection of War Victims, the Geneva 
urent 5 of 1977, the role of the International Committee of the Red Cross, and 
>. Per) Problems in the application of humanitarian law. (Research Pa 
369 Sovi Spring— day 
"on! Law (2 Ramundo 
ormerly Law 546 


Socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to state and other 


ants in Soviet society: role of Party in Soviet legal system; Soviet 


3Dparat;;, T àw; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federalism, governmental 
abor hein rights and obligations of itizenship; criminal law; property law 
ak esearch ma ted topics in civil law and procedure; international law 
70 hir ; ! Paper or t xamination Fall—evening 
ae Law (2 Hsia 
Y Law 547 
ia is on the legal system of China analvsis of the constitutional law of 
Citizen bá. general principles, state structure, and rights and duties of 
ang d ie survey of the administration of justi - courts, procuratorates 
Mina} Es wma land law; counter-revolutionary act and other 
5 *Searc] 23 ites principles of civil law; Chinese conc ept of international law 
l aw of \ Paper Fall—evening 
orman the Near East (2 Jabri 


Y Law 548 


countries, Turkey, and Iran, including basic principles of 
‘Nalysis of the present day codes, and investigation of Western 


aws of th t 


these untries. (Research Paper 


INSTRUCTION 73 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


573 Accounting Aspects of Federal Income Taxation 
Formerly Law 550 " 
Problems involved in assigning items of income and deduction te = 
taxable year. General implications of timing differences, annual x. 
periods, methods of ac« ounting (particularly the cash method and p^ 
method), constructive receipt and the cash equivalency doctrine, trà 
problems (including the tax benefit rule and claim of right doct y 
installment method of reporting gain, cost recovery (including dep, 
and changes in ace ounting periods and methods. Net operating wt 
inventory accounting may also be considered. While this course nit 
coverage of widely used accounting methods it is directed prindi y 
accounting aspects of federal taxation. Students interested primarily "] 
ing a familiarity with financial ac« ounting precepts should inste? P 
324, Law and Accounting Prerequisite Law 420 or its equivalent 


tion »pnring—evening p 
577 Taxation—Special ( orporation Problems (2 
Formerly Law 555 f 


a 
Detailed study of the principal federal tax benefits of the corpora L 
doing business. Consideration of problems involved in the tax pla 
corporate structure and corporate operation, including the tax per 
corporation, the special deductions available to « orporate payers, V si 
sation of the corporate executive and employee, the debt equity d j 
accumulated earnings tax, the personal holding « ompany tax, mu 1 T 
rations, and consolidated returns. Survev of the types of corporation " 
special treatment under the Internal Revenue Code, such as fina? cof 


tions, real estate investment trusts regulated investment companiei p” 

tives, and small business corporations Prerequisite: Law 424 (Res 

or Examination Spring—evening por 
578 Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2 

Formerly Law 557. 


à 
ji x tre 
'ax-exempt organizations policy and practice of preferre d tà d IE 
i an 
selected organizations and gifts to them. Statutes regulations rations 
E » 
legislative origins, judicial interpretations, and policy conside nics ^. 


qualification, disqualification, and limited tax preference Moche E 
ing and retaining exemption; qualified exemption unrelated per e, 
private inurement, political activity. Denial or loss of exempti no nom 
reporting requirements. ( omparative tax treatment of nonexemh ons P" 
It organizations. Special sanctions with respect to private found? old 


tivities: ^. ap 

ers, and donors for improper, excessive, or prohibited E yer or P? 
arC a 

may be limited Prerequisite: Law 420. (Choice of Research Pap 


tion Fall—evening 


579 Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2 


Formerly Law 558 s tras oy 
1 real estate me 
The effect of income taxes on the real estate market anc 


sales and exchange of real estate interests: various entitié 


and development of real estate: the impact of taxes on the 1 


ve gf 
juding ! ation” 


the impact of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, int moti ol 
financing tex hniques such as sale-leaseback deprec iation, w oth , i 
obsolescence; basis and basis adjustments: and casualties 2 i no ot 
tary conversions Prerequisite: Law 420. Law 424 is suggestec 
Examination 5pring—evening 

580 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2 "b 
Formerly Law 559 „nt of OF om 
\pplication of federal income tax law to producing seg y ge! yr 
industry. Classification of interests; treatment of explorator, intere 
expenditures Depletion allowance and concept ol eo Law a 


e 
'rerequisit 
vs. leasing transactions Organization problems Prereq 


Examination 


581 T 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


axation—State and Local (2 

Formerly Law 560 

Taxation by state and local governments problems of real and personal 
Property taxation, sales and use taxes business and personal income taxes 
Limitations on taxation of interstate commerce Congressional problems 
x hoice of Research Paper or Examination Fall—evening) 

4 Selected Topics in Taxation—Principles of McCoy 
Charitable Tax Planning (2 

Formerly Law 561 

Intensive study of the federal income, estate, and gift tax consequences of gifts 
and bequeaths to charity including limitations and conditions on deductions 
Uses of charitable trusts private foundations; estate planning aspects of 
Charitable transfers; and special charitable gift planning techniques. (Research 


P. 
aper or Examination Fall—evening 
2) 


Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2 
(Formerly Law 562 

The Provisions and policies of federal income tax law applicable to foreign 
Income including considerations affecting the choice of methods of engaging 
‘n foreign business and investment, treatment of controlled foreign corpora- 
tions allocation of income in foreign commerce, credit for foreign taxes 


Principles and trends of U.S. tax treaties. (Examination) 

quxation— Capital Gains and Losses (2) Levine 
: lerly Law 563 
exi depth study of the federal income tax consequences relating to the sale 
estate P^ or other disposition of property, including stock and securities, real 
COpyri a hinery and equipment, commodities, foreign currency, patents and 
tangible ^ contracts, goodwill and going-concern value franchises and other 
Jelwee; and intangible property. While the primary concern is the distinction 
x and effect of, capital and ordinary gain or loss, related areas will be 
epreciar including the alternative minimum tax disallowance of losses 
anon recapture, and methods of deferring recognition of gain and loss 
xamination) (Fall—evening 
red Compensation I (2 Lieber, Posner, Cohen 
565 
ànd labor law consequences of deferred compensation. Examination of 
onside ne imposed by the Employee Retirement Security Act of 1974 
tions oy of tax consequences of “unqualified plans, lump sum distribu- 
Plane} vidual retirement accounts, and the requirement that defined benefit 
b insured by the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation. Prerequisite 
Problem Assignments and Examination) (Fall—evening 

2 Lieber, Klevan, Cohen 


New 


arrangements: constructive rec eipt, cash equivalent, I.R.C. §§ 83 

and individual retirement accounts. Qualified plans: deductions 
annuities, lump-sum distributions, rollovers employer stock) 
lermination insurance, fiduciaries and service providers (reporting 
fiduciary standards self-dealing), estate and gift tax, unrelated 
simplified pension plans, and master and prototype plans 

nded but not required prior to taking this course. Neither a 

ir Law 586 is prerequisite. (Examination Spring—evening) 

* Tax Practice and Procedure 2 Smiley, Lauber 


AW 4» 


^ ' Major areas of tax practice, inc luding organization of the Internal 
tax iudi e, legislation, administrative regulations, tax planning, tax rul 
: settlement procedures, claims for refund, tax collection process- 
tax practice, and ethic al problems in tax practice. Preparation of 
uments is required Prerequisite: 5 semester hours of taxation 

aw 420. (Problem Assignments Fall—evening 


599 


620 


N 


591 


596 


€ 
597 


598 


600 


21 


ATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Legislative Drafting (2 Woodman 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting; overview of leg 
process with emphasis on legislative drafting. Enrollment limited to 


dents. (Problem Assignments Fall and spring—evening 

Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2, 3, or 4) : 
Limited to LL.M. candidates. Practical experience in the students 
specialization or interest. The student may work with a government? 
Congressional committee, court, or other such entity performing tasks 
assigned to an attorney. Course approval must be obtained from the s% 
faculty adviser and/or the Dean. A maximum of four credit hou 6 
applied toward graduation. For each credit hour, 56 hours of nonret 4 
work must be performed. A written report describing in some detail the 
work performed and evaluating the experience received is required f 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall, spring e gj 
Independent Studies (arr d i 
Limited to teaching fellows. The proposed program of study must be? oe 
to a faculty member in writing and approved prior to the begin” p 
semester. May not be elected for more than 12 semester hours of cre Í 
and spring w 
Research in Public Law (1 or 2 e 


d 
h ; are ^ 

or comparable course in the field of proposed research. Students 4 of y 

È ah "T oad 

ble for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is a e 

their research. This adviser's name must be submitted to the Dea ai! 


: dà 
Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who have ha 


tion. Work must be completed within the semester. Students may r) P 
course once for credit with the approval of the Dean Research 

spnng summer 

Thesis (2-2 eg 
Students must register for two successive semesters and cannot 4 
both sections in one semester Fall, spring, summer! sin 
Legal Research and Writing (1—1 


ø 


cP 
For Foreign Students , inst 
library; D^, gy 
Introduction to and practical experience in the use of a law # pellat T 
; app* 
and practice in legal writing, including a memorandum and ap 


nt ^ 4 
brief; instruction and experience in the preparation and arf iy 
] ae cours jy 
jit will be rg 
this course unless it is taken both fall and spring semesters Failure P p 


a ‘all and sp™ 
the work in this course will result in a grade of 45 Fall and SI 


appellate court case; instruction in questions of professiona 


ethics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for t 


g re 
credit, a student must attain a minimum grade of 65. No crec 


d 
» rd 
A NERONE 
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CORPORATION LAW 
Faculty Advisers: L.D. Solomon, H.P Green, J Seligman 


334 Business Planning 

445 Introduction to International Economic Law 

446 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 

507 Regulation of Investment Advisers and Investment Companies 
326 Securities Aspects of Corporate Finance 

505 U.S. Regulation of International Trade 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of ( orporation Law who have not take 
following courses or their e quivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bac :helor? 
program should include them in their Master's P rogram 

327 Corporations 

452 Federal Antitrust Laws 

370 Sales and Sales Financing 

424 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 

450 Unfair Trade Practices 


Other Related Courses 

487 Government Procurement Law 

583 Income Taxation of I oreign Business and Investment 
154 Product Liability 


501 Public Economic Policy and the Law 

328 Securities Regulation 

462 Seminar: Trade Regulation 3 
577 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems aranh” 
560 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use Registration, Protection, and F" 


of Trademarks 


ENVIRONMEN. * LAW PROGRAM 


Director AW. Reitze, Jr 


seil" 

dual 1? y Y 

The Environmental Law Program consists of course work, indivi ts yis 0 
. r eL ^an" 
and clinical work, with the student se lecting the mix that Eros att xy 0 
1 "L 

particular need. Most courses are offered in the early evening s0 UY urs 


ced cot 
taken by students in both the dav and evening divisions. Advan 
field tor 


taught by some of the most experienced practitioners in the el i 
mt il 
govert : "Au 


rhe clinical program allows students to work for the 


environmental lawyers in the private sector. Placements are usually avg jor pn 
the Departments of Justice Energy, and Transportation, the en pe, 
Protection Agency, and private organizations such as the Env iron , 
Fund, the Natural Resources Defense Council, and the Né tional "a a 
tion. The clinical program offers the student with very spec ifie rhus N, 
interests a chance to develop these interests in a work we rote jy 
with interests in topics such as wetland ac quisition, histor a : xo. 
wildlife protection can take relevant course work and then p d 
through the clinical program. If the student is interested in indiv 


course credit is also available for this type of study 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


AVIRONMEN? AL LAW 
Faculty Adviser: AW. F l Law 
intal Li 

14 Clinical Studies in En te e Substances 
ý nro; of Toxic and Hazardou: 

Mg Energy, 
MU Environme ntal Law I 
"n “vironmental Law II 
45 “‘Nironme ntal Litig: ation 


Reitze, Ji 


Nan Onment, al Planning 
t ural Resources Law 
Palin Control Law 
S > nerg 
T e and ( ontrol of Nuclear 
RW Nater Resources Law 
l 
"vi Nidu ual Re 'Search 
Mi 
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GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW 


Faculty Advisers: J. Cibinic, Jr R.C. Nash, Jr 


t86 Government ( ontracts 

187 Government Prox urement Law 
541 Intergovernmental Relations | 
542 Intergovernmental Relations |] 


189 Seminar: Governme nt Contracts 


Other Related Courses 


334 Business Planning 


340 Collective Bargaining and Labor irbitration 
168 ( omputers and the Law 
H0 Environmental Law I 


dual Employment Claims and I itigation 
524 Equal I mployment Opportunity 

152 Federal Antitrust Laws 

300 Federal Jurisdiction 

541 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

338 Labor Law 

520 Labor Standards 

46 Legal ispects of Internation: al Business Transactions 
591 Legislative Drafting 

963 Negotiation: ( oncepts and Tec hniques 

164 Patent Law 

124 Taxation—Federal Income 
150 Unfair Trade Practices 


550 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
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INTERNATIONAI AND COMPARATIVE LAW PROGRAM 


Director W.T. Mallison 
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Master of Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who have not taker 


Wi 
following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor? 


program should include them in their Master's Program 


340 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
338 Labor Law 


Other Related Courses 


395 Problems of the Consumer 


566 Taxation—Deferred ( ompensation I] 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CON ROL PROGRAM 


Director J.M. Brown 


ue ans if^, 
rhe social, economic, tec hnological political, and legal interrelationship* 7. 
ated by the fact that land is a basic limited-supply natural resource, g "M 
being subjected to differing but concurrent public and private uses gi 
growing number of issues involving management policy and control me a 
that are of critical concern to the future of the nation. The Land Use Mang J 
and Control Program through a combination of academic, clinical, 4? nd 
simulation processes, seeks to provide an understanding of existing and! "L4 
problems, needs, means, and opportunities for solution with respec 
developing area of national concern 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 
Faculty Advisers: J.M. Brown, L.A. & hiller, J.P. Chandler 


538 Banking Institutions and Their Role in Real Estate Investments 
408 Land Development Law 


403 Seminar: Current Problems in Land Use ( ontrol 
539 Survev of Mor tgage Finance 
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or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master 
342 Administrative Law | 
410 Environmental Law 1 
411 Environmental Law II 
398 Modern Real Estate Transactions 
Other Related Courses 
544 Environmental Planning 
102 Land Use Control 
591 Legislative Drafting 
318 Seminar: American Legal History 
950 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 


979 Taxation—Real Estate and Income 
543 Water Resources Law 


581 Taxation—State and Local 
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'atent and Trade Regulation Law area of specialization in the 
section of this bulletin) The object of the Patent and 
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ar more rapidly than usual in this field 
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452 Federal Antitrust Laws 
464 Patent Law 
166 Patent Office Practice 


150 Unfair Trade Practices 


Other Related Courses 


168 Computers and the Law 

187 Government Procurement Law 
169 Seminar: Law of Privacy 

162 Seminar: Trade Regulation 


TAXATION 


Faculty Advisers: D.B. Weaver, L.D Solomon, T.S. Sims 
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\ccounting Aspects of Federal Income Taxation 
5 Criminal Tax Prosecutions 
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583 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
582 Selected Topics in Taxation—Princ iples of Charitable Tax Planning 
395 Seminar: Estate Planning 

128 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy 

588 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure 

584 Taxation—Capital Gains and Losses 

586 Taxation—Deferred ( ompensation 1 

587 Taxation—Deferred ( ompensation II 

578 Taxation—t xempt Organizations 

580 Taxation—Oil and Gas 

426 Taxation—Partnerships and Subchapter S 
Taxation—Real Estate and Income 

577 Taxation—Special ( orporation Problems 

581 Taxation—State and Local 


579 


«en p 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Taxation who have ye "m. 
following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bache , 
program should include them in their Master's Program 
324 Law and Accounting 
122 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift 
120 Taxation—Federal Income 


124 Taxation—Federal Income, ( orporations and Shareholders 
Other Related Courses 


334 Business Planning 


446 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
328 Securities Regulation 


sroyhill Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 1965 
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hem eel tives of this assoc iation are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 

" Selve 

Promot ay Charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to 
e the i 


general welfare of the University 
^mbers 


| Who - ar those who have enrolled in any school of the University 
en a E left the University in good standing or any person who is or has 

Of the ES er of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the University 
Ih ard of Trustees of the | niversity 


Who, k ' Association are directed by a Governing Board, the majority 


Se > : " 
Nivenin, members represent. the constituent alumni organizations of the 
Sus 5 Schools and colleges 
Aly Volur 
Mni 


t ü Rel itary leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the 
e : 
YE p 


à prions Office in carrying out Association affairs. The Association mav 
acte f À 
ed through the Alumni Relations Office 
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The 
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» "led y, ashington Law Asso iation was founded in 1912 and has been 
h Wit} 
the o 1 the ¢ 


Co 
NM p stitution 
the 0 th 
ei e si 
à Own hool in close touch with one another, especially with members of 


eneral Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as stated 
are to promote high standards of legal education, to keep the 


"he Clas 
Sch abouts 565, to gather and publish at intervals information as to the 

fi a : 

a and activities of these alumni, and to further the interests of the 
! ni Mem} 

» Ji 
the My nd h "ers are those who have matriculated in the school or National 
i m x ^" ‘elt in good standing, and any member or former member of 
inp 
li, "nt ‘e School. Active members are those eligible members who are 
e ntril t 

Me Utors to 


the Law Annual Support Program of the 1 niversity and 

Seorge Washington Law Association 

tha ummy, 7? plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Directory 

The’ tory, am. lo keep the Alumni Office informed of their whereabouts so 
1 can be kept up to date 


' is in the Jacob Burns Law Library, 716 Twentieth Street 
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NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
OFFICERS FOR 1984-1985 


President—Donald L. Mooers, J.D. 1963 Potomac, Maryland 
President-Elect—Ronald A. Wiloner, LL.B. 1960 College Park, Maryland 
Secretary—Alan I. Kay, J.D. 1959; Washington, DX 

l'reasurer—Patricia D. Gurne, J.D. 1969 Washington, D. 


Board of Directors 


Aaron I. Alembik, J.D. 1956; Atlanta Georgia 

Keith M. Babcock, J.D. 1976: € olumbia, South Carolina 
Philip A. Baumann, J.D. 1978 l'ampa, Florida 

Robert C. Bennett, Jr., LL.B 1965; Houston, Texas 

Ingram T. Benson, J.D. 1964 Washington, D. 

Michael P. Bentzen, J.D. 1964 Washington, D.C 

Joseph L. Brand, J.D. 1963 Washington, D.C 

James C. Cacheris, J.D. 1960; Alexandria Virginia 

Russell E. Carlisle, J.D. 1955; Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Jay L. Carlson, J.D. 1970 Washington, D.C 

Paul W. Chemnick, B.A. 1966, J.D. 1969 Seattle, Washington 
C. Philip Curley, J.D. 1979 Chicago, Illinois 

Stephen I. Danzansky, J.D. 1964 Washington, D 

Frankie Sue Del Papa, J.D. 1974; Reno, Nevada 

Elizabeth H. Farquhar, J.D. 1972; Silver Spring, Maryland 
Frances H. Goodwin, J.D. 1956; Dallas Texas 

Laurence R. Hefter, J.D. 1964 Washington, D.( 

Stuart Kaufman, J.D. 1968; New York New York 

Russell C. Lindner, J.D. 1980 Washington, D.C 

Robert E. Mangels, J.D. 1970: Los Angeles, California 
Richard A. Marcus, J.D. 1980 Washington, D 

Ronald J. Ockey, J.D. 1966; Salt Lake ( itv, Utah 
William G. Ohlhausen, J.D. 1966: St Louis 
George G. Olsen, J.D. 1975 Washington, D. 
Joanne M. Peartree, J.D. 1974 Washington, D.C 
Ronald L. Plesser, B.A. 1967, J.D. 1970 Washington, D. 
Douglas V. Rigler, J.D. 1963 Washington, D.C 
Robert D. Rolander, LL.B. 1953 Denver, Colorado 
Charles M. Rosenberg, J.D. 1968: ( leveland, Ohio 
Dewey D. Schade, J.D. 1967 Scottsdale 
Thomas F. Smegal, Jr., J.D 1961 


Missouri 


Arizona 

San Francisco, California 
Marc Kray Tucker, J.D. 1980 Newburyport Massachusetts 
Jacob S. Levin, ex officio, J.D. 1949 Upper Marlboro Maryland 
Lawrence S. Margolis, ex Officio, LL.B. 1961 Washington, DA 
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k ashington University had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbian 
1873 ^C s District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
) 0 = . : 4 : 
The ¢ , "umbian | niversity and in 1904 to The George Washington l niversity 


ebt , 
Ntan ible of the 1 niversity to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an 


one 
: esiahington as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
it. nent of a National University in the Federal City There he 
"a lile being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
country W ould acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
Y, of $ and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
y *publican government. To further the materialization of his hopes, 
a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “towards the 
à University to be established within the limits of the District of 
auspices of the General Government, if that government 
: extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Congress never 
: hg on, tering hand." The Potomac Company passed out of existence, and 
ully ip reet became worthless 

lary rr of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
of Bre a movement for the establishment of a college in the 
T Rice li" Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend 
Y raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress 
After ay and amendment, Congress granted a charter 
resident Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the 
anan character it provided "that persons of every religious 
T ag eid 1al] be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, 
“denied . Professor, Tutor or pupil be refused admittance into said 
of his mid of the privileges immunities, or advantages thereof, for or 

ran ntiments in matters of religion 
ML. à time when the institution was known as Columbian ( ollege, 
; E c ntered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
* Avenue om Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
“Owntow; somewhat beyond ( olumbia Road The Medical School was 
gS of 1. For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 


le me 
l Stree l niversity were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and 


Or 
Ount 


as 
He, ection t half century the t niversity's present plant has been developed 
e 4 : 


€nth ,, 9f the old 1 irst Ward familiarly known as Foggy Bottom, between 
Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. The area 
reminders of historic interest to the University. President 

> Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of 

the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 50 years the 

Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected 

ets as the site of the National University he had hoped to 

rab I$ now organized consists of Columbian College «t 

Sraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Science 
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professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the sched 
Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineerit ig and Applied Science Educati?" 
Human Development, Government and Business Administration, and publi 
International Affairs; and the Division of ( ontinuing Education dt 
Che George Washington University is privately endowed and is govem 


> r ex ? 
self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an 
member 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


Ihe George Washington University is accredited bv its regional acto 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec ondary t 
University is on the approved list of the American Assox iation of Uf 
Women and is a member of the ( ollege Entrance Examination Board. 


LOCATION 


rhe University is in downtown W ashington, between Pennsylvania Aven" 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediate 'ly adjacent areas are the white (^ 
the World Bank, the International ( ommunication Agency, the Corcoran pe 
of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, the | p 
services Administration, the National Academv of & iences, and the 
Center for the Performing Arts 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 1 NIVERSITY 


Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D. ( hairman 
Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 
l'haddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Sei retary 


Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt issistant Secretary ED 


Harold F. Baker, J.D 
"Marcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D 

Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B 

Mortimer M Caplin, B.S., LL.B. J.S.D., LL.D 

Oliver T. Carr, Ji 

Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A 

"Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D 

'Andrew J. Colao, B.Acct 

L. Stanley Crane, B.S 

Margaret Truman Daniel, B.A., Litt.D., | H.D., H.H.D 

John W. Dixon, B.A., M.A 

Lloyd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D President of the University, 
Morton I. Funger, B.A 

Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D 

Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A 

Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S 
“Howard P. Hoffman, B.A 

Daniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D 

Marvin I Kay, B.A 

Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S 

Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D 
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pales T. Manatt, B.S., J.D Ls 
Moretta p McKenzie, B.S., M.A., Ec 

: Jarvis Moody, B.A., MB.A 

„Thomas Owen, B.A 

Robert 0 pde 

^w. M Pinkett, B.A 


W ollin B.A in Govt 

Wiliam M Porter, B.A MSA 
2 “F, Rush, J.D, LL.D 

"ll, p Sapienza, B.A. LI B. 
Do Servetnick B.A, M.P.A 
Na Smith, B.S 

Iq H. Smith, p A 

loy, V. 'hompson Jr., B.A 
Wii L. Tull, B.A 

1 ls G. White B.S. in CIE ; 
i * Onald Williams, B.S., JI 
is ) Wright, BS. JD 
“ph S. Wright, LLB. LL.D 
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ly p Putler, LLB 
ling Juncan D.PS v^ 
Kuh; Can, BA LLB. L 

liie Graham B.A END 
NA Hughes, BS. J.D. LL tu 
CUN Kennedy LL.B. M.A, L 

lames " Lunding LL.B., LL.D 

die, ` Mitchell, M A 

wie L. Munter B.A., LL.B., LLD 

hi, " Smith, D ps L.H.D 
i „Son, LL B. LLD 

eph, 3 Wise Ph.B I itt D 
nh 'O0dzell BS. in EJ 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION _ 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

William David Johnson, B.S., Provost 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 1 
Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academit Affairs 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 


ye asi 


Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Researe 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., ( omptroller 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr, B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed. Vice Preside 
iffairs 


Michael J. Worth, Vice President for Development 
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THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Jerome Aure Barron, B.A., LL.B., LL.M., Dean of the National Law Center ref 
en 


Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law ( or” 

Harold Paul Green, B.A. J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Center, J 
J.D. Studies s "o 

John Smith Jenkins, B.A., M.A., J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law C8 
Career Development; Director of Law Development pire 


Robert V. Stanek, B.A., J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; 
Admissions (J.D. Program 

Audrey Dee Free, B.A., Director of Student Assistance 

Evelyn Porter, Budget Officer and Director of Services 

Jeanette Patricia Shady, B.S., Director of Career Development 


THE LAW LIBRARY 


Anita Kessler Head, Lic.Iur., MS. in L.S. Librarian of the Law Library 
Lorna Casey Cohen, B.A., M.L.S., Librarian (Reader Services, Serials) nt) 
Mary A. Hotchkiss, B.A, MS.LS., J.D Librarian (Collection Managemen , 
Gloria Pia Miccioli, B.A., M.L.S., Librarian (Media Resources, Govern 
ments 

Veneese C. Nelson, B.A., M.LS., Acting Collection Development Librar 
Elizabeth A. Quinn, B.A., MS. in L.S., Librarian (Interlibrary Loan 
William W. Wells, Jr., B.S., J.D., M.L.L., Assistant Director of the 4 
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BA 1941 CO Bernar ir, Professor Emeritus of Law 
est Niversit gia; BS. i S. 1947, Columbia University: J.D. 1961 George Washington 
4y 
5 Jame. 
BA 1940 $ Harris Professor Emeritus of Law 
y thing i ersit I 3, SJ.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 1948 George I 
, Wallac x Nivers 
R 1934 | Kirkpatr ick, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Ober .. "B. 1938, Harvard Unive sity 
Ce. m! Prof f Fd 
pente rojessor Emeritus of Law; Dean Emeritus of the National Law 
BA. 193. 
Arth 1935 LLB. 19 
lur 38, Harvard University 


Ch : i Professor Emeritus of Law 
are Bo amette | versity; LL.B. 1949, Stanford iversity; J.S.D. 1959, Yale University 
en 
ud 927 Nard Nutting, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Dian ity of pi 1930, University of lowa; LL.M 1932, $J.D. 1933, Harvard University; LL.D. 1957 
"kino cj, ttsbur 1957, Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill College: LL.D. 1960 
100 f 
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0} A. 1967 OuaStruc tor in Clinical Law | 
E Banz h erlin College; J.D. 1972, Harvard University 
The, NER - Il Profe ssor of f Law 
A ral * Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 
, able 
8l Ln ow Irale ne Barnes Profe ssorial Lecturer in Law 
W Aure E Unive rsity; J.D. 1972, University of Mic higan | 
eh, 1955 Tuts 2200, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center | 
Qa B: “niversity L.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960 George Washington University | 
Rob wi shel Instructor in Clinical Law 
aet He Ow a University: J.D. 1979 A rre University 
bss ar 
eh. 1351, ¢ M Becker, Professor ial Lecturer in Law 
Gd J Bed niversity of New York, City College; J.D. 1954, Yale University 
Nay 1954, Cre ut Professorial Lecturer in Law 
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Calendar 1985-1986 
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Advising for all students 3 studen“ 
Orientation and placement tests begin for new 
and students from foreign countries 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering of reg 
Application for February graduation due as part 
tration 
Fall Convocation; Labor Day (holiday) 
Classes begin 
Application for spring semester financial aid due 
D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates due 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class 
Classes resume 

day of fall semester classes 
Examination period 


Spring Semester 

Master’s theses of February candidates due 
Orientation and placement tests for new stud 
students from foreign countries 

Advising for all students 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
Application for May graduation due as part of re 
Spring semester classes begin 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 

Winter Convocation 

George Washington’s birthday observed (holiday? 
Deadline for submission of 1986—87 undergraduate 
cial aid applications 

D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates due 
Spring recess begins after last class 

Classes resume 

Deadline for submission of summer sessions and 
graduate financial aid applications 

Master's theses of May candidates due 

Last day of spring semester classes 
Examination period 

Commencement 
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To A 
ll Prospective Students: 


The Schon " 
8sion E o Engineering and Applied Science has been in continuous 
Professiona] 4 and offers programs of study leading to bachelor’s, master’s, 
m bo Ed doctoral degrees. Its prime objective is to help the student 
nieting ind diac mind by providing optimal educational opportunities for 
: nt of E mene professional competence. This includes the develop- 
fined to Bon. y for continuing competence; the School's programs are de- 
ny Careers ote successful adaptation to rapidly changing technology in 
ts B : . 
hr Meo describes the programs and requirements for undergraduate 
d Esdr in the School of Engineering and Applied Science and 
"Duc tior mina ion on the Engineering Honor Scholarships, Cooperative 
by Em in — and educational and research opportuni- 
ND. s oint nstitute for Advancement of Flight Sciences (JIAFS), 
' specialized research institutes, and the Industrial Liaison Pro- 
E 
Study Boooblished to recognize academically 
mar ed " School of Engineering and Applied 
FQuirer, t the basis of academic merit only, 
A E for consideration. : 
E. uate Rena Program in Engineering provides the under- 
k ngineerin rad ng student the opportunity to obtain an enduring foundation 
C | experies ecu ation by combining academic learning with practical, first- 
Tings tdg in the student's chosen field of engineering. The student's 
JIAFS ee pay for part of the cost of an engineering education. 
mlir and RC ramen by the joint efforts of the NASA-Langley Research 
eo re E chool of Engineering and Applied Science. The education and 
P e m offered in the program combine the academic resources of 
ea ties of NAGA pres and the professional research resources and 
we dehts for c ^ Langley Research Center to prepare qualified graduate 
lenceg, areers in research, development, design, and teaching in the flight 


Programs of : 
grams of the Engineering Honor Scholarships and Fellowships 
talented students who wish to 


Science. The scholarships are 
and financial need is not a 


Th 

€ School of ; 25k 

; ool of Engineering and Applied Science 1s a professional school in a 
colleges. The envi- 


Univers ; 
rent o Rowe of eight degree-granting schools and 
n pment 7 ponens capital is very favorable for the intellectual and cultural 
C0; E e student. The metropolitan Washington arec contains the 
he, Builue ra SERERE of research and development in the United States, 
ny Us alam. component of this activity ts similarly extenswe, offering 
B amos Tus m to students before and after graduation. 
mic de e ere of the School is one of serious-minded effort toward mature 
velopment. Being a small school, it recognizes the individual as the 


e 

most important element he educati .«. The stud body 
element in the educational process. The student body, 

t in design, research, 


teq 
Sing] 
ų 


ergr 
a > : z 
de duate and graduate, has a primary interes 


Velo 
pme 
M nt, and management in both scientific an 


in Y alumni of the S 1 d engineering activities. 
—in cepe re School are successfully engaged in all fields of engineer- 
f The phil e, management, government, and education. ! : 
or creat, ilosophy of the School, which might be summarized as “education 
qn Drofour. -- conformity," has through the years reflected the many subtle 
ni, e facult v in engineering education and the engineering profession. 
ation hir A the School and I look forward to a closer and more fruitful 
Call un, ith you. If you wish additional information, please do not hesitate 
Pon the department chairmen or me. 


Harold Liebowitz 
Dean 


Se a s 


E Ut eame 


—— 


y of Engineering 


The Meaning of Engineering and Applied Science 


int 
i iH "A : dint 
The responsibilities and activities of the engineering profession exten 


d 


; : : x ce 9 
every aspect of industry and research and into many fields of commer fal 


the arts. Engineers face problems in the production and distribution vic 
types of manufactured products, including the design of mechanical, e ws 
and chemical processes, of equipment, ànd of plants in which such product. 
made; in the design and construction of a variety of structures such 8$ ri dio 
tunnels, harbors, and dams; in aircraft design and construction, ine 
complicated electronic equipment for control, guidance, and communicatio he 
the operation of transportation systems; in the automotive industry; © the 
missile and space programs; in energy resources and power anc r fic 
generation and transmission of power; in modern communication; in the 
control; in city planning; in public health and sanitation as it affects ai 
environment; and in ventilation and refrigeration. This list of applicati? nae 
far from exhaustive; it does indicate. however, that engineering is 8 
profession in which there are many opportunities to specialize. 


The Relationship of Engineering and Science : 
In any discussion of engineering and applied science, it is importan v, 
emphasize the distinction between engineering and science. The Pres! ach 
Scientific Advisory Committee points out that the engineer and scienti$ he 
play an important role on a team: 3 of 

e 


8 


Study of Engineering 9 


ork of 
8 Beet eoginers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, the 
Urces, and goas a service to society, financial considerations, human 
frefore. wit} Society's needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, 
realy eons for operating a dynamic society and must consider 
e able product E d — that exists will enable the creation of a 
Such use will . it a so how the product can be built, who will use it, and 

ill affect the environment in which it will operate. 


The 
p i 
š rofessional Engineer 


Ngineers P 
a ML with the quality and preservation of human life. The 
^ lety, refers 't. s used in this Bulletin and as commonly understood in our 
mttology eid the person who makes use of the advances of science and 
mess E or economically feasible manner for the benefit of society. This 
tert ais End and challenging. Although the content of engineering 
ling as an dr = € the engineer has not lost a sense of purpose in 
wf Phineer arises — agent in the practical world. This responsibility of 
€ of society . E xp the breadth of the implications of engineering for the 
wh nology has no s p ^ from the depth of the requirements for competence. 
Rey elieve the ‘py ica y rearranged human life in our time. There are many 
on of m An even though the threshold of space has been crossed, the 
Oughs hay Tus and engineering practice has been achieved, and break- 
€ is just 2 e been made in other areas, this impact of engineering on modern 

a modest preview of the engineering of tomorrow. 


Ene; 
l . 
Sineering Education and the Student 


{idly chav: 
the fi anging and progressing engineering activity 
th Yhamic isa on fundamental principles of science use 
x is z u: eran society. In the fields of engineering 
à oble substitute for demonstrated ability and competence 


requires education for 
ful in applications to 
and applied science, 
to solve the 
particular courses of study 


Ms face 7 2 
iced. Without question, achievement in 
ability to analyze and 


lite Bent Equally important, however, is the 
ions T ctim ofa problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluate those 

& graduate © : et all available information. To assure that students 

K: Ulty of the = ucation will enable them to meet these important goals, the 

es and a School of Engineering and Applied Science periodically evalu- 

The Š aises the undergraduate program. 

Undeg urricula of the School of Engineering 


; : 
h "on | hac : : ` ° 
Le the basic principle of assisting the student in 


nginee 
wast te and applied science. This philosophy requires that the student 
"nter UR people on which future practice will be based. An education 
ineer te ; 1at meaningful junction between theory and practice enables the 
) follow the many interests and opportunities that may develop. 
ly the intellectual elite should 
Engineering, like 


] other disciplines, 


8 


and Applied Science are 
preparing for a career 


Eng 
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: de ining V 
interest in the subject. The average student who is interested and wid 


work will find in engineering and applied science a rich and varie mak? 
study that can lead to satisfaction and. success. It is difficult @ m 
generalizations in this area, but students who have demonstrated an ai 
for mathematics, science, and English will probably find the work of engl” 
and the study of engineering and applied science satisfying and challen 
Innate intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn and to work hard are 
indicators of success. College Board examinations may reveal the cap? 
undertake further study in mathematics and science and their applica y 
engineering. No school or college can "give" an education. It can offer or 
opportunity to "get" an education. The George Washington University 9 ol 
of Engineering and Applied Science provides an opportunity for close ç 
with faculty members as well as the opportunity to participate 1n ! 
organizations and many other student activities. The School recogn! 
individual as the most important element in the educational process 


THE 

SCH 

A OOL OF ENGINEERING 
ND APPLIED SCIENCE 


le School of Engineer 
at e (onm remi sa Applied Science was organized October 1, 1884, 
: e Iniversit n Scientific School of Columbian University and was situated in 
tamed jerry Building then at 15th and H Streets N.W. The School was 
lig ation vid of William W. Corcoran, Trustee and President of the 
gtature, oo 1869 to 1888. Day and evening courses were offered in 
Saee, Civil = and technology and led to the degrees of Bachelor of 
: ool was. ungineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining Engineer. The 
wring. among the first to accept women for degree candidacy in engi- 
, in 190: : 
“hd the o the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate Studies, 
Viene," n College were merged into a single Department of Arts and 
Bp minist uate engineering degrees were offered. 
e gineering rative changes led to the creation of the Washington College of 
Alle the. en as one of the several semi-independent undergraduate 
b ob A each with its own Board of Trustees. The College 
ecture ction leading to undergraduate degrees 1n engineering and 
a 1h 190 
ad E" the name ofthe College was changed to 
rough anic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give 
Phasig M ie of the theory underlying engineering practice. Em- 
Don Which aced on the development of a knowledge of scientific principles 
Problems the student could build and by which he or she might solve new 
k x as they were met in practice. 
ieri of the School was changed 
0m the g and later to the School of Engineering. Architecture was dropped 
curriculum, and degrees were limited to the field of engineering. 
nciples rather than technology, which 
tinued and has remained to 
atures of the School. 
School of Engineering and 


Bes of 


the College of Engineering 
the student a 


again in 1914 to the College of 


‘Ow, 

ny Ver : 
had c ine primary emphasis upon pri 
his 4. | acterized the School since 1903, was con 


Y as one of the important distinguishing fe 


lieq 962 the name of the School became the 
"d Science. 
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Academic Status 
accred 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional ls 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Scho ni 

The University is on the approved list of the American Associa 
University Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examin 
Board. je 

All undergraduate curricula in the School of Engineering and APE jo 
Science are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commission M 
Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology. 


jtinf 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


0 

George Washington University does not discriminate against any perso 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, OF vo rit 
status. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures zs 
University, including admission to educational programs and emp n 
The University is subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights La ait 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal law? s 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment pro yoh 
and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, Associate o 
George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, 0T 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of Education. 


Undergraduate Study A 


- the 

The undergraduate program is intended to provide a solid foundation jd 
basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying engineering and 4 gi 
science, on which the individual may build technical competence in a varie rif 
areas as his or her professional career develops. It is preparation for a ca" 
engineering or applied science as it exists today and as it may develop! 
future. - agi 

Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a lifelong conti? the 
program of education. The School provides an environment that foster en 
attitudes and disciplines essential to professional growth. Graduates Va 
they receive the bachelor’s degree, are prepared for productive work n ap 
chosen field and for further development and progress, both formal af 
informal. The undergraduate curricula include courses in the humaniter. 
social sciences to the extent necessary to develop a reasonable understa” 
and appreciation of these areas of knowledge. y 

Admission to the engineering program indicates that the student Pie 
sesses the required preparation and the probable capacity to mee the 
academic demands of this School. Since the School cannot predict eithet the 
student’s response to the academic demands or the program to follow E {0 
most effective development, the undergraduate program has been desig™ ^y 
offer a variety of experiences through which the student may find the best 5 
to educational growth and maturity. 
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The School ; i 
of the rie — for learning, for ex yeriencing adventures of the mind 
g the E rad the formulation, exchange, and exploration of ideas. 
lak sis and tale a uate years, the student is led to strengthen skills in 
^ Oratory ES V or creative activity through liberal use of project-type 
ing ation hos, ndependent thought and original ideas receive higher 
Ormation e appraisal of student achievements than does rote recital of 


and computer science students 


0 provi 
0v > e , 
ide undergraduate engineering 
in engineering educa- 


ec á 

y ie unity to obtain an enduring foundation 

p. Provides ig academic learning with relevant, real-world employment 
i practical, firsthand experience in engineering, the School of 

has an optional Cooperative Education 

ements have been made with leading 
loyment at prevail- 

positions of 

istent 


arrang 


Used to ! Map These work periods provide 
shmen ee the major portion of tuition and ot 
S well as transfer students whose completed work 


requ 
Teme y 

nts ia : À : 
Program in E in this program, can be admitted to the Cooperative 
n Engineering. 


Education 


Adm; : 
ISsion to Undergraduate Study 


miss; 
ta. 10n is the first s : : 
akeg | is the first selective step in a series of qualifying steps the 


student 
engineering or 
ant has at least 
successfully. 
academic 


5 In his 
Com saa her progress toward professional competence in 
Cn It indicates the School's belief that the applic 
be The a Hireperstion and ability to complete the curriculum 
ack Pin icant must be of good character and must have an 
appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 


e 


Anni... 
PPlication for Admission 


N app]; 
1 eran a admission obtains from the 
am; lank r from the School of Engineering and Applied Science an applica- 
Pplicat tely and returned with the $20 
ve k or postal money order, 
ion fee is waived for a 
a degree program at 
] who has not since 


Office of Admissions of the 


tion 


George 
iene for readm 
Tao: of his i DUE . 
*Bistereg m or her last registration at this University anc 
at another institution. 


In 

Com; 

a ng Freshmen 
e of (1) an acceptable 
(9) of graduation from an accredited high at least 16 
4) Scores on the College Board's Scholastic Aptitu 


ican College Test (ACT); (3) high school grades; (4) class standing. 


repres 

) ents ar’ 

120 60 x ts a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 

I te F 1 " 
ünute periods of prepared classroom work 
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Although there are no cutoff scores per se, the tests must be t 
considered in determining admission requirements. Students whos 
SAT scores are below 1050 (550 mathematics) must show superior aca y fir 
work in their high school grades in order to be considered favore?" 
t 
The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to under 
college work may also be requested by the University. at ted 
Twelve of the 16 units required for entrance must be distribute is 
follows: four in English; four in mathematics, including two in algebra, jus 9! 
plane geometry, one-half in trigonometry, and one-half in precalcu jo iD 
analytical geometry or functions; one in physics; one in chemistry; an ted it 
history or a foreign language. General science may not be cour wal 
satisfaction of the science requirement but may be counted as an electiV® 7 1 
The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circums 


ces; 
tan pit 


not meet the above requirements will be considered by the Sc o 
additional mathematics or English placement tests may be prescribe ‘noolt 
An applicant must arrange to have sent directly from his or her 8€ de 
the Office of Admissions of the University the secondary school ri the 
record. This information must be stated on a standard form use 
secondary school, and all essential information must be included. j whe 
Quantitative Deficiency—A graduate of an approved high sche of 
lacks not more than two units (only one of which may be a mathema® ple 
science requirement) of the required subjects and who presents 16 accep ake 
units may be admitted to a prescribed program that includes courses @ 
up the deficiencies. mulat? 
Applicants who wish to begin study in the fall semester should form" 10 
plans early in the high school senior year. Although the University Pr eni 
have applications submitted during the fall semester of the high schoo to be 
year, applications may be submitted until August 1. Students wishing | el 
considered for financial aid or on-campus housing, however, shoul hardens 
applications and all required documents submitted by February 1. 
graduating at mid-term who wish to begin study in the spring semester it 
have their applications, transcripts, and other required documents SU i 
no later than December 15. Applications and all required creden of 
students wishing to begin study in either the first or second «€. third 
summer session must be received prior to April 15. Applications for t 
summer session should be received by June 15. 
Although decisions on some applications for the fall semester 
submission of seventh-term grades and senior-year College Board tes 
an earlier decision may be given after September 1 to a studen 
application comes complete with a secondary school record through t : 
year and junior-year test scores, provided these records clearly 99 
academic admissibility. 


Transfer Students , 

: T s ai side 

Transfer students from other institutions (see page 24 for minimum | oe s 
S ; 


requirement) should submit all applications and required credentla pril 

August 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, an 

for the summer sessions. Jars 
The transfer student must be in good standing in regard to scho : a 

and conduct and should have a minimum grade-point average of 2./ be 

scale. A student who has been suspended more than one time, h2* 


hip 
4.0 
n 


$ 
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âcademic 


ano : : 
other ion or suspension from 


meee, or is currently on probat 
» n applicant uM oper will not normally be considered for admis: 
Ust request A Pa o has attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
vergit) á iai registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions of the 
^ Print EUM of his or her record, even if credits were not earned. 
Y ant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable college 


- or b : : k 
etter in academic courses from an accredited institution) at the 
hat the high school 
he Office of 


Stud 
e . 
nts from Foreign Institutions 


Ree, ,; 
9quireg Records 


At th 
in: tim nir 
Institu e the application is sent, the applicant mus 


wies M. ogre viously attended to send directly to 
ceived dn certificates and records listing subjects studied, grades 
Pi and Ec taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplo- 
ende, are omnis from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
. Thes pred. Records of state examinations and certificates are also 
> ed. se records become the property of the University and cannot be 

à, Thes 
2 ag should be in the language in which the institution keeps 
x ould be acc ds. If they are in a language other than English, the copies sent 
Bency. ompanied by an English translation completed by an independent 


t request the educational 
the Office of Admissions 


- 
ideratic : : 
Studen, SIderation will be given to academic documents delivered by the 


I circ m ons : : 
cumstances prohibit the receipt of official records. 


la 
$ "guage Test 
medents whose nat; 
est of p ose native tongue is not English ar 
stit Arm as a Foreign Language) or the 
» Georgetown University) test. (ALIGU tests are sometimes given 


as ¢ TQ z 
at U.S. embassies.) Students receiving a grade of 550 or higher on the 
o take the GWU English 


e required to take the TOEFL 
ALIGU (American Language 


8S a Poser 85 on the ALIGU test will not be required t 
al Sty Lr. Language placement test or enroll in the English for Internation- 
terest U S program. International students abroad should consult with the 
he Sen : embassy for information on arrangements for taking the ALIGU 
he “ha ed in TOEFL should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educa- 

€ be g Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08541, U.S.A., well in advance 

r for which admission is sought. The test fee 
have the test score sent to 

or the ALIGU 


Tew: 
? e TORR 
iducationa T, L Bulletin of Information, obtain 
the est lise Testing Service (see above for address), contains à description of 
€ test l EA as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct of 
, lists of examination centers, examination dates, and an application 


able without charge from the 


REndigic aua “de "4 430uEUE ni il apr Mapas) RL eS A) UPS EERE G>T Ren 


Dr. Shirley M. Wright, Director 
English for International Students 
George Washington University 

yn, D.C. 20052 


-1136 


as ; at 
i student plans to enter or remain in the United States to study ? 


i ris 
niversity and the visa status will be either student (F) or exchange “itel 
J), a Form I-20 or IAP-66 cannot be issued until the student has been adm P 


t al 
: : ; ini 
) the University and has completed a George Washington University P " 
- à ay d P Warm 919) req! 
Certificate satisfactorily. Ihe Financial Certificate (Form 212) " be 
Y: p ay" 
by the O [Immigration and Naturalization, is a document that Deva 
‘ 1 » : A -oque 
obtained from the School of Er gineerinj Applied Science [t red pot 
‘ E D 
formation about the resources (money) a1 ble to the student to SUP 
his or her educational and living expenses while in the United State». y 
à : . AME 
cert ate nou Je ac paniei ing documents such as 


t lel r letters from governments authorizing schola shit awards 
Special English Courses for International Students 

ap 
[he extensive experience of the Department of English with the lang? ye 
needs of international students has been synthesized into a comprehe™ 
English language program that includes the following courses 


English as a Foreign Language 


Intensive Basic English 
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labe f - le 
laboratory hours per wank, Students mne Tation charged atthe 
rate of 7 semester hours; labor: -v fee. $6 : ion is charged at the 
Intensi ; la oratory fee, $60 
pecie English (0) 
“geared one qe reading, and vocabulary development; emphasis 
monitored lal a mi BES ekilla.. euro meets 17 class hours and 3 
1 permitted i aci eae per week Students registered in EFL 20 will not 
the rate of 7 cae. aig or xe mere academic course Tuition is charged at 
EL oir hours; la boratory fee, $60 
conce e Intermediate English (0) 
oto bs — grammatical structures, paragraph-level writing, 
t ina Y ing, further vocabulary development, listening comprehension 
Bib dalari - wr. niet and conversation skills. T'wenty class hours and 
ederet ~ gae per week Students registered in EFL 30 will not be 
Tuition i 7 ge e additional academic work unles approved by the adviser. 
i is char ged at the rate of 7 semester hours; laboratory fee, $30. 
m e Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
iat s nd : am of grammatical structures; composition focusing on 
airs 3 " miques of exposition; strategies for analysis of unadapted 
detis rk cem E Ar dprqinrpanm skills. Twenty hours per week. Stu- 
Wok ooa : bei in : ; , 40 will not be permitted to take additional academic 
with tect woke mints by the adviser. Special-purpose sections are offered 
echnical emphasis. Tuition 1s charged at the rate of 7 semester hours. 


Semi- nsiv : : agp 
emi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
w of problematic grammatical 


Practice in composition writing, selective revie 
Seer ene SRE to research techniques; development of reading, 
per ba one y skills and expansion of vocabulary through use of 
the e e " ading materials. Ten class hours per week. Tuition 1$ charged at 
he rate of 9 semester hours. 
English Composition/Research Methods 
for International Students (3) 
An advanced-level composition course for international students who demon- 
strate high proficiency in English. Four class hours per week. This course can 
be taken by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Special-purpose 
sections are offered with technical emphasis. Special fee, $25. 
Advanced Oral Communication (3) 
For international students who demonstrate high proficiency 1n English 
Desigt to develop conversational fluency through use of persuasive and 
informative speaking and to provide instruction in interviewing techniques 
and in leading and participating in group discussions. Instructional re- 
sources include contemporary topics from newspaper and magazine articles, 
films, interviews, and guest lectures. Meets 4 hours per week. Special fee, 
$25 
Advanced English Language Skills (3) 
Formerly U.S. Press and Culture, no credit) 
Advanced English language skills course, involving a study of currents 1n 
American thought, culture, and civilization Discussions ba: sd on selected 
texts and periodical literature For students with scores of 45 or above on the 
EFL Placement Test. Meets four hours per week. Special fee, $25 
Advanced Grammar Review (0) 

ned to identify and 


A comprehensive review of English grammar, desig 
explain features of English are troublesome to the student 


grammar that 
Meets 5 hours per week Tuition 1s charged at the rate of 3 semester hours 
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0, 

The language laboratory, available to students in EFL 15, 20, and ^i 
contains a library of tapes that accompany the printed texts and a varie lay’ 
listening and recording equipment, including individual recording and P 
back equipment. -o detet 

Admission to a particular English as a Foreign Language class 18 
mined by a suitable series of tests. the 

The English for International Students program is administered by ip 
Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions and is offe hai 
cooperation with the Department of English, Professor J.A. Quitslund, c » 
man. Dr. Shirley M. Wright is the Director of the English for Internati? 
Students program. 


Readmission 


A student previously registered in the University who was not registered i 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session eX¢ 
ed) must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same ast 
for undergraduate admission (see page 14) or graduate admission (see P 
32, 38, and 40). If a student has attended one or more higher institutions W 
absent from the University, the student must have complete, official t » 
scripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from each institut! 1 
attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of reg 
tions currently in effect. . 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission ¥ 
was a degree candidate at the time he or she last registered at this Univers! 
and who has not since registered at another academic institution. 


ag 
pile 


Advanced Standing 


Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of e 
semester hours of credit may be assigned toward partial fulfillment of * : 
engineering curriculum upon admission to the University for each or 8" 
combination of the following: for 
College Board Advanced Placement Tests (APT)— Credit is assigned " 
examinations passed with scores of 4 or 5 on the basis of a score report sent » 
the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at the student” 
request. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in secondary scho™ 
in May of each year. Normally only students who complete a course design?" 
as Advanced Placement are prepared for the examination. Arrangements de 
the examination are the responsibility of the applicant and should be ma s 
through the secondary school attended or with the Program Director, Colleg“ 
Board, Advanced Placement Tests, Box 592-A, Princeton, N.J. 08541, or B® 
1025, Berkeley, Calif. 94701. " 
College Board College-Level Examination Program (€ "LEP)—CLEP o 
fers two types of examinations: General and Subject. CLEP General Examinê 
tions are offered in five areas: mathematics, social sciences, humanitie* 
natural sciences, and English composition. CLEP Subject Examinations me% 
sure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offered in more tha” 
47 subjects. f 
New Students—Upon admission to degree candidacy in the School ? 
Engineering and Applied Science, students may be assigned undergraduate 
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Credit for EN 

ae prenera Examinations in the social sciences (6 semester hours) 
lege ED semester hours) passed at the 50th percentile or above 
Semester. louer normes such credit is assigned in partial fulfillment of the 
"icum : unire in the humanities and social sciences. Credit is not 
d in the xd on ee: curriculum for CLEP General Examinations 
A Credit is ass na 0 mathematics, natural sciences, or English composition. 
y the Schoc p à signed for the CLEP Subject Examinations that are applicable 
ollege B j's curricula and are passed at the level recommended in the 
"T maig model policy. 
registered Ed Students—A candidate for a degree (i.e., a student already 
lebartment] e University before taking the CLEP Examinations) must seek 
edit pun lan prior to taking the CLEP Examination for credit. 
"Quivalent 4 e earned by passing the examination after having taken the 
: B y after having taken a waiver examination for the course. 
p Should be n a or the examinations are the responsibility of the applicant 
Togram B. - made with the College Board College-Level Examination 

i iiis. 1822, Princeton, N.J. 08541. 
ents may ie Examinations for Waiver or Credit*—Registered SEAS stu- 
- a specific - take examinations in some departments for waiver of or credit 
the rae do (see Special Fees and Deposits, page 244) upon approval of 
qudent der department chairman; before the test is administered, the 
he test. Mos ave demonstrated sufficient preparation to warrant being given 
8 been suc — for credit is not allowed if an examination for waiver 

ccessfully completed or if the student has taken the course. 


(colle 


Mak, 

e- à 

a Up of Credit for Waived Courses 
. * Course requi : : 

g Moe by the engineering curriculum is waived, the correspond- 
University. x — of credit must be earned by satisfactory completion of à 
the Modent; 5 course, either technical or nontechnical, that is approved by 

s faculty adviser or department chairman. 


Waiy 
er of the English Course Requirement 


Banted to thos l ment in the core curriculum will be 

Composition je who achieve a score of 650 or higher on the English 

ET. of chieve ent Test of the College Board or a score of 58 or higher 
st of Standard Written English (TSWE) portion of the SAT. 


A. 
Waiv $ 
e "neli 
r of the English course require 


Cregi 
it from Institutions of Higher Learning 


Whe 

advanced duplication is involved either through course 
: ue MARE may be granted for work successfully completed at accredit- 
Nets the r = of higher learning. Credit will be granted only when such work 
Caliber (D a tdmen for the degree sought at this University. Work of low 

Althouct mA equ lent, or lower) will not be considered for transfer. 

May be sali es is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that 
or the de p= , a student must satisfy the residence and course requirements 
complete “ere e sought at George Washington University. Students should 
2 e a Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the SEAS Admissions 


work or examination, 


* This — 
, “his does : ke 
not apply to courses offered in the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 


“ence 


he wt yrkshee! w 


l 
4 1 ^ 1 í 1 > schoo 
A lin d amour I credit may | issigned for selecte« ervice sch 


'e 194] No more f ( emester hours may 


T hy? + ations 
|| assigned for a combination of service school trair ng and examina 


| ferred ibove. Veterans should submit to the Office of Admissions pho 

| ta ple f their vice school record nd ating courses successful) 

| completed, with sufficient identification of the cours: o locate t in the Gu 

i to Evai ution of Educ AS Experience in the Armed Force s, which is used # 
ref € de mining tra er credit 


| Regulations 


> | 
Regu ations regardin 


9 


: > ages 
g registration, fees, and finances are stated on P#% 
242—257; other Ur Y 


regulations, on pages 257-2 


Student Status 


"or the m fd . , ore 
For the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or m° 


semester | ] t 


7 : sidere 
nours and graduates taking 9 or more semester hours are conside” 


t-tıme students. All other students are considered to be part time 


Attendance 


Qt 


T : A n ` ! faoe QUÉ 
sents may not attend classes until registration is completed and fee d t 
are paid or appropriate arrang: ments are made with t Office of Stude” 
" + a | ] } } x 
Accounts. Stude may attend only those classes for which they are reg 


- “ee TOE y 3 any 
tered. Regular attendance required. Students may be dropped from 4” 
course for undue absence. 

Students 


3 
3 y 
> expected to attend every meeting of the courses in w hich th? 
are registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. Students are he’. 
all work in their courses, including work missed because " 
absence. Excuses for absences from examinati 


respor sible tor 


„pd 10 
that have been anr ounced! 


advance can be obt 


d a : arge 
ned only by written application to the instructor in chat 


of the course 


Academic Work Load 


A full 
A Tu ime undergraduate student 


~e rn 
who is not on probation may register for ” 


- } € J 'oek 
more than 21 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a We 


: t nl tal m 
who is not on probation may take no more than 10 semester hours: 

1 
exceptional cases these limits may be exceede ' adviser's permissi0P 
Students on probation may not register for an 12 semester hou! 
during the period of their probation 
Advisory System 
Every enteri1 indergraduate student is assigned a ent faculty 
idv rtoa t ore tat r eT | lis nl "ult id viser? 

= i . : : E : I te- 
counsel students or ne progra S oi stud he achievement ar d mam”. 
nance ctor S ] opment, and 
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extracur E 
Tepresente x og activity as part of the educational process. The adviser 
Le student in all cases requiring faculty action. 
istration f ames obtain their advisers’ approval of programs of study prior to 
equired for th each academic semester and summer session. Until the work 
Mall acade he degree is completed, students must consult with their adviser 
emic matters. However, an adviser may not deny entry into any 


Cours, 
v4 € Or activity : 
School. tivity to which the student is entitled under the regulations of the 


All s 
adviser menis are encouraged to discuss college problems with their 
Consult agen at any time, and parents or guardians are invited to 
Concer ith the dean, associate dean, department chairman, and adviser 
ms. Faculty advisers counsel students to the 
but the final responsibility for a 


P 
lacement Tests 


Fo 

e Me: of the student and the adviser, beginning freshmen who 

lon Achieve e nglish Composition 9 or 10 through their English Composi- 

Tecejy, vement Test scores or the TSWE (see page 19) or who have not 

@aminatinn for a college-level calculus course must take the placement 
ations in English and mathematics. A student who is deficient in 


Math 
ematics : 
atics may be required to take remedial work. Results on the English 
the student will take. 


atem 
e T . 
nt test determine the level of the English course 


ar 
M ship 
Dàge 


hav 


ation Requirements, 


cho ‘ - ^ 
o larship requirements for graduation, see Gradu 


Grades... 
ea ere are mailed to the student through the Office of the 
The foll P close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 
"D owing grading system 1s used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satis- 
erage Pass; F, Fail; I. Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized 
Satisfactory Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. The symbol I indicates that a 
ability i explanation has been given the instructor for the student s 
"Den a st — the required work of the course. The symbol Z is assigned 
Which he VONE 15 registered for a course that he or she did not attend and for 
Considered ; she has not done substantial work. The grade of Z will not be 
SE AS - determining the quality-point index. 
Dasg ais i students may not take courses required for graduation on the 
eir ra (P/NP) grading system. They may, however, take courses outside 

At the or engineering academic program under this grading system. 

i qne of the instructor, the grade of J may be recorded if a student, 
Course ar Tow the student's control, is unable to complete the work of the 
ate whe if the instructor is informed of and approves such reasons before the 
Student’ = grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the 
Satis Da pror performance and class attendance 1n the course have been 
SatisfactoriT Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not 
umed i, rı y explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be 
ing aval will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the 
© grade’ that instructor may initiate an appropriate grade change. Although 
ade of J may remain on the records for a maximum of one year, the 


for n 
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instructor should normally set a much briefer period within which » 
uncompleted work (usually the final examination or required paper) mus 
made up. The grade of J cannot be removed by the student's reregisterinf ot 
the course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. A grade of J that i$?! 
removed after one calendar year will be changed on the permanent recon 
grade of F. A course in which a student receives an F in this way ™ t 
normally be repeated. The grade to which the 7 is changed will be appli 
the grade report for the semester or summer session during which the cha 
is made for the purposes of determining probation, suspension, quality-P? 
index, and Dean's and other honor lists. itf 

All grades received by a student at George Washington Univer 
regardless of his or her status (i.e., degree, nondegree, or College Progral the 
Secondary School Students), will count in the SEAS quality-point index if 
courses are part of the SEAS curriculum. re 

Humanities, Social Science, Technical Elective, and Graduate-l y 
Course Grades—Courses taken in excess of the number required to fulfill ! 
social science, humanities, or technical elective requirements (inclu pi 
graduate-level courses) are not included in determining probation/susP® 
sion/ graduation /Dean’s List status. Only those courses initially taken to m 
the requirements will be included in computing the requirements of th 
categories. nt 

Quality-Point Index—Scholarship is stated in terms of the quality-po! 4 
index. The index is obtained by dividing the student's total number of quà!" 
points by the total number of semester hours for which the student register is 

Quality points are computed from grades as follows: Each grade is 
assigned a numerical equivalent: A, 4.00 points; B, 3.00 points; C, 2.00 pom 
D, 1.00 point; F, no points. The quality points for a course are obtained $ 
multiplying the credit hours of the course by the numerica] equivalent of t 
grade achieved. Courses marked W, J, or Z are not considered in determin!” 
the index. Courses marked J will be included in the quality-point index 0D i 
the / is converted to a regular letter grade. This grade will be included in y 
quality-point index for the semester in which the grade is assigned. Grades s" 
courses taken at other institutions are not considered in computing f j 
quality-point index, with the exception of courses taken at one of the Cons” 
tium universities. 

Grades of I or P/NP—If a grade of J is not changed to a letter grade of ^ 
B, C, D, F, or Z within 30 days, then decisions on probation, removal he 
probation, suspension, Dean’s List, and graduation will be made with t 
information on hand, in conformance with SEAS regulations, excluding thé 
grade(s). p 

Students whose status of probation or suspension depends on a grade e 
are given 30 days to have the grade changed. If not changed by the end of tha 
period, the P will be considered a C for probation / suspension / graduation 
Dean’s List purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered an F. Students ma) 
not be considered for the Dean's List with a P in their record for the semester” 
which the P was received. 

Mid-semester Warning—At the end of the seventh week of each semestel 
instructors are expected to report to the dean the names of students whose 
scholarship is unsatisfactory. On receipt of a warning notice, students mus 
consult with the appropriate instructor and their adviser immediately. The 
adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests or remedial study, or both, to be 
completed before the end of the current semester. 
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Probat; 

Will be one A full-time student (one taking 12 semester hours or more) 
€ Semester on probation if his or her quality-point index is less than 2.0 for 
mmer cul or if he or she receives two or more grades of F in one semester or 
Ours) will be ol, A part-time student (one taking fewer than 12 semester 
0 or he ds d. vu probation if his or her quality-point index is less than 
“cumulated T: as received two or more grades of F when he or she has 
or arenes hours over more than one semester or summer 
tion s — purposes, a new grading period will begin once this 
dente s re ached. ; 
{for 12 or od = probation who receive a quality-point index of 2.0 or better 
3 grade of F e credit hours) during the semester on probation but also receive 
Who receive will be placed on continued probation. Students in this category 
oe Fs will be suspended. í 
nius diee Probation—A full-time student will be removed from 
uring the s a is or her quality-point index is 2.0 or more with no grade of F 
Probation regime on probation. A part-time student will be removed from 
Teceives i E his or her quality-point index is 2.0 or more and he or she 
Probation grade of F for the next 12 semester hours after being placed on 

Stisnonas 
NE Te following cases consti 
wo grades of F any time during a probation peri 


Prob 
d va 


tute grounds for suspension: (1) 
od (part-time 


Tece 
d at the 


Stu 


. “ents receivi ^ 
eceiving two grades of F while on probation will be suspende 


ime of receint of 
Consecutive Pe of the second of these grades); (2) placement on probation in two 
Our grades vereri (or the equivalent for part-time students); (3) receipt of 
Placement or F in any semester (or the equivalent for part-time students); (4) 
re Mie: probation for a third time, whether or not the probation periods 
e end of oo: b go capere of a quality-point index of (a) 1.5 or less at 
tudent’s in e sophomore year or upon completion of the 63rd credit in the 
completion ee (b) 1.9 or less at the end of the junior year or upon 
hy time d of the 97th credit in the student's curriculum, or (c) less than 2.0 at 

c vie the senior year. 

8 to corna faculty may designate additional courses t 
? graduati receiv ed by students who fail to meet but come € 
conditions 2 requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyan 
S are or are not met. 


Brade o be taken and 

lose to meeting 

ce until the 

ded if they do not attain a 

r (12 or more credit hours) 
iod. 

faculty of the School 


ual; 
: ‘ray Point index of 
eee 2 or more grades 0 

tense tn and Commendat 

ean’s rm scholastic achievement by 's Honors List and a 
Undergradu: y ation List, which contain the names of candidates for 
ing requi — egrees whose scholastic achievements satisfy all of the follow- 

rements while enrolled in an approved engineering curriculum: 


1 rgy 
: Ee student must have completed a minimum of 13 semester hours in 
Ho semester with a quality-point index of 3.5 or higher for the Dean’s | 
C nors List and a quality-point index of 3.0 or higher for the Dean's 
9 sentent List. with no more than one grade of €. 
3 - grade below C may have been received during the qualifying period. 
o disciplinary action may have been taken against the student. 


LEES 


l'he grades used to compute tl juality-point index for eligibility for t 

Deans Hon nd Comn ion Lis ire those used to meet the 99^ 
graduation requirements. A student who receives a grade of I during * 
semeste Vili no e placed on the Dean's Honors or ( ommendation List wf 
that seme ter unless the / is removed nx ater than two months after the en Aj 

t} e marking period and the student continues to meet all the requirements! 

the Dean's Honors or Con mendation Last 1 

| Vott trades discussed in the paragraph above include all grades ean? 
at George Washington Universit; and through the Consortium universi? 

| wn ne student is enrolled at George Washington University. The gra 
nsidered are for academic courses taken in fulfillment of degree requi" 


7 


ments and as prerequisites for degree requirements, and not for other cour, 
th: v ho t rey - 1 ; ; ( 
that may be taken for remedial or deficiency reasons. (For example, 
"1 - » ni } T. T 4x d J 7 i > ges 
courses numbered 45 and below will not be considered for purposes 


probation, suspension, or Dean’s List 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfac!™ 
: vocis x i E^ : an 
uctor to the associate dean. The associate de 


mount 


instr 


may assign sunnlementar rk without 
3 assipn supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in à 
à 3 e s. ds : , Z i5 sÊ, 
m h the needs o e student. if the work prescribed is equivalent to à cours’ 
e regular tuition fee 1s charged. T} à od 


ting of : 


p 


ree may be delaye 


lallure Ke l | S S stact 1 
al I lé 1 iny sucn lf 
1 u JDgllISn t LI at 


associate dean 


Graduation Requirements 


pee page 260 for 


general requirements for graduation 


Residence 


A minimum of 3( semester hours must be completed in residence Summé 


work n be counted. Unl I I an W 
k may be counted. Unless special permission is granted by the dean ! 


ety > wr th r { ce 
study elsewhere, the work of the final year n ust be completed in residence 


l'o be eligible for graduation a student must have (1 f8 


a quality-point index í h 
ose technical courses specified in the fifth through the eig! 
4 np 
overall average for the entl! 
engineering acaden program taken at SEAS 


Honors 


| With Distinction—A bachelor's d may be conferred "With Distin* 


; r + + > dicer f " | 2d 

“lon, at the discretion of the faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index 

t 3.90 or higher on all work taken at this institution t iat applies tí his or he! 

| engineering program. To be eligible for this honor. a student must hav“ 

| completed at this institut J } rofa z 1 f he 

| pleted at this institution at least one-half of the work required for t: 
| degree 


'"neei " - h l j j 

x Special Honors—A bachelor's degree may be conferred with “Special 
onors, at the discretion of the faculty, for outstanding achievement in the 
the 


student's senior-year work 


] 


; on recommendation of the faculty, under 
following regu 
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1. The 
departme 
ling 


cial Honors approved by the 


student must have candidacy for Spe 
Id not later than the begin- 


Rt chairmi 

of the « hairman representing the major fie 

) m Senior year Y 

tas, the student 

andidacy js Koo M meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
3. No ee rove 
* ANO st : 

ofa udent w oa 

of a ident will be awarded Special Honors unless a qu 


least D F 
à 3.00 is achi 
l8 or h 0 is achieved on all work taken at this institution that 


ality-point index 
applies to 


er engi 
4 Bii. bneering program. 
2 e > ` a J w " 
stitution d pele for Special Honors a student must have complete 
at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


d at this 


Un 
dergraduate Curricula 


© four 
à “yes PUE: 
Sience, En unde rgraduate curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
th parenthetic designation of the major—for example, Bachelor of 


Science (qr 
(Elec ree 
fan: ec ; 55: ` ner : : 
quire trical Engineering). Students who are deficient 1n preparation 
d standing or 


0 iier conn period; those who are admitted with advance 
k le Deme ener can complete the requirements 1n less time. 
~ "eptions. is E of the first four semesters (core curriculum), with minor 
scentific UE to all curricula and provides the ess ntial broad base of 
in Courses of uw hes mathematical techniques necessary for the profession- 
5k © humaniti ms our semesters, together with an appropriate background 
cial Sciences les and s cial sciences (see Courses 1n the Humanities and 
J mini es, page 26). 
C ain n 130 semester hours is required to qualify for the degree. 
th. eicouraged ^ i require more than the minimum. However, students 
e extent th, o elect additional course work above the required minimum to 
at their interests and the School's offerings permit. 
Computer Science, Electrical 
ms Analysis and Engineer- 
lect options in Combustion 
nergy and Power, 
Mechanics ; bs Design, and 
ae anics and Materials Engine provides 
Analysis a Computer Engineering and Preme 
{llowin, od Engineering majors must choose an elective track 
g areas: Computer Systems, Control and Instrumentation Systems, 
1s, Environmental Sys- 
ision Systems, Mathematical S) 
s, Naval Systems, Produc- 


"leetric z 
te trical Energy Syste ~ . " 
tems, Fi gy Systems, Electro-mechanical Systen 


8 
, l © "1e Wei 

ems, Me cim Systems, Management Dec 
i d anical Energy Systems, Network System 
Stems, or Statistical Systems. 


2 i 
'eregistration 


Stud 
ents ar 
Tha. ts are encouraged to preregiste 


€ y ar, 
O NS however, that prere 
ceting se cat cana completion of all prere 
The S olastic requirements. 
School reserves the right to cance 


Why h 


) n 
as " " p 
not met the requirements for satisfactory 


r for courses for the following semester. 
gistration in a program of courses 1$ 
quisites for the courses and on 


| the preregistration of any student 
academic performance. 
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Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


i i C» ee pn? 
The program in the humanities and social sciences for engineering stud 


assists them in acquiring knowledge that will permit understanding i 
Social and humanistic elements of the past and present and ana T 
problems facing society today. The ultimate goal is to help the engineer bi 
better understanding of Society and an appreciation of the engineer's role 


responsibilities within it. -optel 

Since the education of an engineering student is, by necessity, or. j 
toward technical subjects, the program in the humanities and social scie 
should not emphasize technical aspects and skills but should consist ofc" 
that broaden the student's outlook. As a consequence, courses in subjects y 
as accounting, finance, industrial management, introductory languages ii 
personnel administration should not be included in the humanities an log 
sciences program. On the other hand, courses in areas such as anthrop es 
economics, geography, history, literature (including foreign-language li re 
ture), philosophy, political science, psychology, and sociology are considé 
appropriate. "m. 

With the assistance of his or her faculty adviser, each undergra 
engineering student is required to prepare a program of courses ln 
humanities and social sciences, explaining how the program meets the pu tet 
stated above. The student's program must include a minimum of 18 semes a 
hours, of which at least two courses (6 semester hours) must form a seque 
within one subject area. It must also contain courses selected from bot pe 
humanities and social Sciences and not be confined to one or the 0t e 
Approval of the program must be received from both the adviser an 
departmental chairman. 


Modern Computing and Laboratory Facilities and Resear 
Opportunities i 


Y 
Laboratories at the School of Engineering and Applied Science are constants 
updated to keep them in line with current engineering practice. Assign™® d 
in the classroom and laboratory are arranged so that they supplement €? 
other. j 
The learning experience is made more meaningful when coupled pe 
research activities. Students may involve themselves in the various kin in 
research activities in progress at SEAS. Research is being conduct ce 
Structural mechanics, fluid mechanics, thermal Sciences, materials acies 
medical engineering, computer science, electronics, communications netwo 
energy technology, and other areas. an 
SEAS provides a wide variety of computing facilities for student gt 
faculty use. Located on the fourth floor of Tompkins Hall, the SEAS ComP a 
ing Facility includes a network of Apple II and Apple III microcomputer 
VAX 11/780 super minicomputer system for graphics research and instruct he 
al computing, and a graphics laboratory with advanced color and b 
resolution graphic systems. fif 
SEAS has been awarded an IBM 4341 Group II computer system con m 
design and manufacturing applications. This syst% 
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ages, packages for comput- 

r-aided engineering design 
d with this system. 

to all users 

d 12 noon-6 


e-dime 
dimensional interactive graphics pack 


Sunday. 
Irma ome facilities, not under the purview of the SEAS 
I : A ud are available to students and faculty at the Center for 
“lous speci; i ministrative Computing (see page 962) and throughout the 
.. They ialized laboratories in SEAS. 
and con ‘in laboratory facilities available to comple 
. Two Ge research also include: 
ks, igital eneral Purpose Electronic Laboratories 
SW ing electronics design, instrumentation, netw 
"quipped qa and advanced electronics design. Each laboratory is fully 
Curve Bion Fugo Tektronix oscilloscopes, spectrum analyzers and 
i ambda — digital multimeters, Wavetek and HP function genera- 
Bus Sci supplies, and HP universal counters. | 
icroprocessor d ance Laboratory—with a PDP 11/34 minicomputer system, 
A Cöripüter Sv elopment system, and modern microcomputer trainers. 
1780 Ce r-Aided Design and Graphics Laboratory—supported by the 
aphics omputing Sj stem and including a Ramtek 9400 high resolution 
pollo Do y: tem with Matrix camera, two Tektronix graphics terminals, 
olor omain Node, a Megatek Wizard workstation, two Seiko D-Scan 


isa 

Suthe aphics workstations and an inkjet hardcopy printer, an Evans & 

ster inter, and a 
abe XY 10 pen plotter. 


rle : 
land PS 300 graphics system, a Printronix graphics pri 

omputin omputer-Aided Design Laboratories—supported by the IBM 4341 
IBM’. a System featuring nine IBM 3250 Graphics Systems and eight of 
“ystems W generation, high performance, 5080 Graphics Systems. Both 
000 Css n e mersus by the full spectrum of IBM engineering and 
aphics software. System output is available through a combination of 
r S printers and plotters, including an IBM 4250 publications quality 


Inter , 
drawings S an IBM 7375 Color Plotter capable of “E” size engineering 


ment classroom study 


for work in basic electron- 
orks, solid state devices, 


tors 


Laboratory—with 3-bit mapped graphics, 
th Ethernet and Expert Systems 
Ki Decision S wg : s rs © 2 IBM Pers 1 
“Omputers wi Support Systems Laboratory—housing 12 IB ersonne 
System "mA cm full graphics capability and a Sony overhead projection 
onu assroom demonstrations of interactive computer applications 
tt signal munications, Microwave, and Laser Laboratory—with state-of-the- 
Pedence analysis and signal generation equipment, admittance meters, 
Matched coti = meters, slotted sections, hetrodyne detection systems, 
etectors erminations, helium-neon lasers, and fiber optics emitters and 
e ommunications Research Laboratory—outfitted 
A ting System. 
ins aed Systems Laboratory—equi] | 
is of instrumentation for experiments 1n suppo 
8 of electrical power systems. 


é 
j 
l 


with a PDP 11/44 


Co 


uipped with fractional horsepower ma- 
rt of the design and 


"( jntrol hel 


D c nvertë 


ipment for study 9 
| roencephalogril 
lica] data acd 


wide vari 
ms 

)-use envio 
in EAI TRY 


; <j 
und and me 


ipment ust 
ind analy% 


ar. fot 

T 
ul 

unnel a 


I 
data into dig! 


mu 

tory—with an atomic absorp% 
tysıs, a gas chromatograph, à hi. 
I ter for tr?' 


| testing systems having cf 


10,000 - Univer 


pounds; a Tinius Olser 


pound capacity; several torsional fatig™ 

creep facility; a Charpy impact tester; and speci 
I ncludes two Lietz optical metal 

nicroscope with energy dispersive x-ray ana" 


INMICTOSCOT 


| ET s 
€ both continuous flow and blo 


310n techniques. 


a 100.000 


it al equij 
eiectron 


e 


* determining the classi 
: f sol 
ng properties 0! * 
ri designed to supP? 


measurement and instrumentals 
| oat 
of de positing coa 


«ie 
equipment at vario 
the Natio 


ratorx 


Aeronautics and Space Administ? 
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Graduate Study 


ie Schoo of Engineering and Applied Science offers graduate study leading 
ind 3 egrees of Master of Science, Mé ster of Engineering Administration, 
eor of Science and to the professional degrees of Engineer and Applied 
the A pe graduate programs as in undergraduate study, the School adheres to 
: rng philosophy of increasing the knowledge and understanding of 
rather ividual student by concentration on principles and their application 
E than by encyclopedic coverage of techniques and specialized detail. 
and oe is individually planned according to the student’s preparation 
ee state study may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applied 
3 Bun which the School has stablished a formal program of studies and for 
advise ere are adequate facilities and resources. Upon approval of his or her 
X U, r, the student may select courses in other departments of instruction in 
versity to serve specific needs or objectives. A complete list of available 
in th and areas of concentration 1s included under each departmental listing 
e Programs of Study and Courses of Instruction section of this Bulletin. 


Master’s Degree Programs 


verage in a variety of fields or 
rticular areas. The minimum 
oved graduate courses and a 


me student's program may provide for broad co 
Progr e designed to provide concentration 1n pa 
Mast = consists of 24 semester hours of appr : 
E thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the approval of the 
cent, the student may elect an optional program without a thesis that 
yar of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. All 
tion 4 $ candidates are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
uisit Students whose undergraduate study does not include necessary prereq- 
Res may be required to take more than the minimum semester hours 
*quired. 
B Upon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study are 
" rmined by any prerequisites established and by the requirements of the 
prartment in which the student wishes to study. The program of studies in 

Paration for the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be approved 
Y the student's adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


Admission 


Admission to graduate study toward a m 
meelo’ degree from a recognized instit evi 
Me gotive work in the field selected, such as may be indicated by undergradu- 
í grades, Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores, and similar data. 
gh ggg are not required for admission to SEAS; however, students who 
taken the GRE are encouraged to submit their test results.) 

ems applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be 
E to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student 
eficie eing admitted to degree candidate status. In some cases, if such 
ncies are minimal, he or she may be admitted directly to degree 


aster's degree requires an appropriate 
ution and evidence of capacity for 


ee i i Se C UTE 


ion. June 1 for t , j summe! 


ne 1 for the second 


I e ae 


an" 


0 the A 0 1 t the Scho: | neering 


| 
n tl ALI x ' , tot mine 

| I ( i F V ) ve to i T idit Eng h 1 " termi". 

| 

f 

| 

| 


U ] 4 AN 


ing 


2x "TÉ st 
f : V e tl ummer session. The applicant must reque, 
Ci l 1 ition attended since high school graduation sen" 
| off e s record directly to the manager © 
| S N AiItnougs GRI cores are no required the ipplica? 
| . > s p e 
ui € GRE s request that the scores be sent to the 
School. The I unt will be tified by n her ecision on admissi? 
| has be ] a] . thor for 
A I 1a ind othe pertinen requirements 
| iterna na tud S re out ed or s 15 R 
| N x - " af 
I rraduate udents w I e been suspended from SEAS mU? 
| Er i-r rg e yt tore applying for readmissior 
| 3 : i 1*8 
| A iquiries and correspondence r« tive to graduate ission S jd be 
: uv É Iu 1 l ion shou 
( cte t ) nes in I 
| 
| n > 
| English Language Requirements for International Students 
| | atra cr E LCS des l e student must demonstra“ 
| ; , > 4s -S MOCION W ) ET n his or her admissib! 
| — JEU is a Foreign Language (TOEFL) and th« Americi 
7 , I t t F 4 í y A r Dy 
‘ 4 € \LIGU) té sre recognized P! 
Y T. I Ini ` H e 
Geors Was n Ur I The res ff one of these tests must b 
Frogram Assignments Based on E nglish Test Scores Admitt« student? 
: > -pê 
KCE Depa D neeril Administration” 
Xt | I I 3COT« ; } n TORFI Q T high” 
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I 
425 po rnational students who are admitted and whose scores range between 
take how TOEF L or between 55 and 84 on the ALIGU will be required to 
leve] of the E English as a Foreign Language placement test to determine the 
Courses, if ; Snglish course to be taken and the maximum number of technical 
inglish à any, that can be taken in any semester. Students admitted with 
ime in penes should expect to spend more than the normal amount of 
Students pleting their studies at the University than do native (U.S.) 
I " 
Mien rational students who score below 425 on TOEFL or below 55 on the 
However. st will not be admitted to the University in full degree status. 
Met all or pe students seeking admission to the School who have 
üdemio po s normal technical requirements for admission with outstanding 
Admitted ecords but do not meet the English language requirements may be 
à Mission et, a provisional admission basis. Such students may enter full 
(see pa e only when they have successfully completed the level of EFL 
oum ge 17) within one calendar year of the date of registration. 
Uni d ors students transferring from an academic institution in the 
emonstrated En from another English-speaking institution, or who have 
Without ; ~ English proficiency at those institutions, may be admitted 
they = xd OEFL or ALIGU test at the discretion of the admitting officer, but 
Placem ay be required to take the GWU English as a Foreign Language 
em test prior to registration. 
^hglish peel students in the United States who are able to schedule the 
ii oregn Language placement test at George Washington Univer- 
y use the results of this test in lieu of the TOEFL or ALIGU test. 


: 
"ansfer Credit 


Ptog, 
Semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of 


A or B), which 


rma 

"wd tpg have been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 

d Mc" may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy master's 

à] of Romuromente in this School. However, students must, with the approv- 

transfer kadris, petition the appropriate department chairman for such a 

Nother redits used in obtaining a previous degree may not be used for 
er degree at SEAS. 


Registration 


Brad : 
letter “pe student may register for classes upon 
ester admission or a Student Identification 

: . No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one 


presentation of an official 


Card from the previous 
summer 


Con R 2 z 
current registration in this School and in another institution not a 


m 
Area Tn of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
Sion of th. or another division of this University requires the written permis- 
comp ed deans concerned prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work 
Upon 4 concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the dean 
Meu val by the student’s adviser. The necessary forms for requesting 
oie Sy deeb re are available from the SEAS Admissions Office. 

Proce kine ^a registration are stated in the Calendar (page 4), and hours and 

es are stated in the Schedule of Classes, which is published in advance 


e: 
ach semester. 
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Preregistration 


Students are encouraged to preregister for courses for the following semestt 

Students are cautioned, however, that preregistration in a program of cou 

is predicated on satisfactory completion of all prerequisites for the courses 

on meeting scholastic requirements. dest 
The School reserves the right to cancel the preregistration of any stu? 

who has not met the requirements for satisfactory academic performance. 


Continuous Registration/Leave of Absence 


The School has specific rules governing continuous registration. Students ma 
register in one of the following categories: (1) Inactive Status/Leav 4) 
Absence—(a) while awaiting graduation (all other requirements comple ily 
(b) while attending classes at another institution, (c) while tempora?" 
transferred out of the area (e.g., military TDY), (d) for temporary medi 
problems, or (e) for a cooperative education work assignment or (2) Contin 
Research (1-12 semester hours)—(a) to take the comprehensive or qualify! 
examination or (b) to complete thesis or dissertation research. Students Ws 
wish to register in one of these categories should contact the Sch? 
Admissions Office. 


uou 


Master's Thesis 


In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must submit 
acceptable thesis to demonstrate the ability to make independent use 0 
knowledge and discipline of thought acquired and developed by gr gn 
study, to furnish objective evidence of constructive power in a given field, ing 
to demonstrate the ability to communicate the results of the work in writ gi 
Work of a suitable character for which the student has professional respon 0 
bility may be considered, whether done on or off campus, provi 
significant amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 

As a part of registration for the thesis course (299), the candida 
submit the thesis area to the appropriate department chairman, on the 
obtained from the department office and approved by the faculty adviser. the 
candidate must submit the thesis title to the dean, on the form available ion 
department office, at the beginning of the semester of expected gradu ot 
Registration in the thesis course sequence 299-300 entitles the St" t 
during such registration, to the advice of the faculty member under whow av? 
thesis is to be written. Students may consult their adviser, but they 
primary responsibility for the thesis. ment 

The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate depar the 
chairman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in whi¢ 
candidate enrolls in thesis course 300. In the event a thesis is unfinished 0P the 
date specified, the student will be granted an additional semester. 
preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, approva ^ ais 
extension of time will be required and the student must reregister for *. 
course 300 and pay tuition as for a repeated course. The overall time lim! 
earning the degree (see page 37) may not be exceeded. casey of the 

A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. The acceptability 9 tio 
thesis is determined exclusively by the Master’s Comprehensive Examina js 
committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student’s graduate statu” 
terminated. 


ap 
the 

ate 
du j 
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of Tinted copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
€ thesis are available in the appropriate department office. Accepted 
" eses, with accompanying drawings, become the property of the University 
nd are deposited in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are 
"und and made available for circulation. 


Optional Master's Program Without a Thesis 


" i £ 7 ç 
with the approval of the appropriate department, a student may elect an 
Ptional program without a thesis that consists of a minimum of 33 semester 


Oura nf 
Urs of approved graduate courses. 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 


The student must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination io domo za 

9stantia] understanding of principles and methods and their use in the area 

whe crest. This examination may be written, oral, or both. A graduate student 
0 fails a y portion of the Master's Comprehensive Examination on the first 

ate mpt may be examined one more time if approval is given by the "i csi 

sat examining committee. In the event of failure to complete the examin 
isfactorily, the student’s graduate status terminates. 


Regulations 


ulations regarding registration, fees, and finances are stated on pages 
257; other University regulations, on pages 257-262. 


Attendance 


Studen 


ar ts may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 


E Paid or appropriate arrangements are made with the Office of we 

St counts, They may attend only those classes for which they a — - 

rodents are expected to attend every meeting of the course 1n - - — 
istered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. Students may 
°PPed from any course for undue absence. 


Scholarship 


Grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Aah Fail; € v 
A edit (for satisfactory thesis completion); I, Incomplete; JP, Progress; W, 
"thorized Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Fuss 
t the option of the instructor, the grade of may be recorded if a r2 ria , 
a reasons beyond his or her control, is unable to eotapipta e i orm e 
ie and if the instructor is informed of and approves - — ron 
stud when grades must be reported. The grade may 2 e used s tu 
sati nt S prior performance and class attendance in the ees t 
Sc isfactory, Any failure to complete the work of a course. a net 
"lisfactori]y explained to the instructor before the date when grades must 


fo 
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Pass/No Pass Grading System—S 


under t le p 


ss/no pass gradir 
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used towar r degre prograr S} 
us iu 
Graduation Requirements 
| 
Thesis—In addition to ¢ emester hours « 


may graduate with either 
1. 24 


4 semester hours of B or bett« 


which only one F is permitted: or 


r with no mo 


2. A 3.00 quality-point 


index for a minimum 
two grades below B, of whicl 
Vonthesis Option 


22 1 
o Semester | 


more than ich only or 
A student may 
ours of B or better with no mor 
IS permitted; or 

point index for a minimum 
ides below B, of wh 


'h only or 
Index—Scholastic standing 
obtained by d 


i 
quality-point index 


number of semester hours for which the student 
Quality points are computed from 
| points; C, 2.00 points: F. r 


no points, 
student registered. Courses marked W, J, or Z are 


ing the index, exce pt that courses marked I will 


des as fi 


grade is recorded Grades in courses taken at 
considered in computing the quality-point ir dex, y 
taken at one of t Consortium un 


versities 


Residence and Continuous Study 
! All work for th« degree must be done in resid 
special permission is granted by the 
mainta 


ence 
department c 
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ccept W 
on the campus except ist 


re. „nt mt 
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ın continuous enrollment in the School Failure to do so breaks e” 
student’s registration, and the student e jn 
| masters degree program under w} 

effect at that time 


must apply for readmission 
à ad 
1atever conditions and regulations à 
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Time Limits 
A full-ti 
mime student in the master's program is allowed a maximum of three 
hgua years (excluding the time spent taking only English as a Foreign 
degree P seme to complete all degree requirements, from the date of first 
a status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A 
calendar x ent in the masters program is allowed a maximum of five 
classi ct -n time limit does not include any period of registration as an 
finnas. —- lent before admission to degree candidate status, nor does it 
| "M any specified period spent on approved leave of absence. 
time "tp who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed 
readmitted ave their degree candidate status terminated. They may be 
pert tó degree candidate status under conditions specified by the 
ent chairman and approved by the dean. 


ET. 
'ofessional Degree Program 


Thes i 
Ee of Engineering and Applied Science has established the profession- 
are E cm to provide an educational program for those students who 
emphasis mel in pursuing course work beyond the master's degree, with 
M applied subject material rather than on basic research. 
hires of x ul completion of the professional degree program leads to the 
MS engineer or of Applied Scientist. 
philoso epproeesions degree program, the 
y rmm d of increasing the knowledge and underst 
tovide gion on principles and their application. This approach should 
Mccessfull students with a technical flexibility to enable them to adapt 
anned, y to rapidly changing technology. Each program 1$ individually 
epart according to the student’s background and needs and is subject to 
mental requirements. 
Hagges professional degree program has 
bes government for highly train 
eering and applied science. 


School adheres to the educational 
anding of the individual 


been designed to satisfy the needs of 
ed and educated technical personnel 


p 
'ofessional Degree Study Programs 


© Drofacc; 
,* Professional degree program provides graduate stu 


Mgineerin s : i dy in those fields of 
rogram dis applied science in which the School has established a formal 
Upon : of studies and for which there are adequate facilities and resources. 
peva, the student may select courses in other departments of 
ion in the University to serve specific needs or objectives. 
€ student's program may provide broad coverage in a variety of fields or 
Semester Don in particular areas. The minimum program consists of 30 
Students I of approved graduate courses beyond a masters degree. 
be re i whose graduate study does not include necessary prerequisites may 
quired to take more than the minimum semester hours required. 


Inst 


ncen 


Admission 


d the professional degree requires an 


ized institution and evidence of 


Adm; 

missi 

pm to graduate study towar 
Priate master’s degree from a recogni 


ap 
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capacity for productive work in the field selected as indicated by prit! 
scholarship and, where appropriate, professional experience. The Departme? 
of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science requires candidates for the 
professional degree program to have had two years of professional experien 


after having received the master's degree. 


Requirements 


Engineer—To study toward the degree of Engineer, an applicant mus 
possess a master's degree and a bachelor's degree in an area of engineering: 

Applied Scientist—To study toward the degree of Applied Scientist, 1 
applicant must possess a bachelor's degree in either engineering, mathemé 
ics, or natural science and a master's degree in either engineering, nat t 
science, mathematics, or administration. Applicants having an equiva - 
quantitative background may be considered as special cases by the respecti" 
departments. pe 

Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, b 
minimum does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, 8? 
often do, set higher admission standards. 


Admission Procedure 


Forms for application for admission are available at the School of Engineeriné 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted with the nonrefundable appli, 
tion fee of $35 to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 1% 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, Washington 
D.C. 20052, no later than August 15 for the fall semester, December 15 for d 
spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, June 1 for the seco? 
summer session, and July 1 for the third summer session. The applicant muf 
request each educational institution attended since high school graduation f 
send an official transcript of the student’s record directly to the Manager ? 
Engineering Admissions. The applicant will be notified by mail whet 
decision on admission has been made. English language and other pertine 
requirements for international students are on pages 15-18. dbe 
All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate admission shoul 

directed to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. 


Transfer Credit 


Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B) beyond 
masters program, which must have been earned in the five years prec "t 
the start of study toward the professional degree, may be accepted in trans 
when applicable to satisfy professional degree requirements in this ber 
However, students must, with the approval of their adviser, petition ing 
appropriate department chairman for such a transfer. Credit used in obtain! 

a previous degree may not be used as transfer credit. 


Program of Study 


Upon admission, the student is assigned an adviser. Programs are deter nich 
by established prerequisites and the requirements of the department in W ee 
the student wishes to study. The program of studies of each professional en 
candidate must be approved by the student's adviser and the approP™ 
department chairman. 


ined 
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An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be 
8i ia to take prescribed undergraduate and graduate courses as an unclas- 
tig pent before being admitted to professional degree candidate status. In 

To Se may courses thus taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the 

€ssional degree. 
take ach individual department may require the degree candidate to under- 
Probl and defend the results of a technical design project, a development 
strate ae or the preparation of a comprehensive technical report to demon- 
isc} the candidate’s ability to make independent use of the knowledge and 
D iine of thought acquired and developed by graduate study. When 
viable, the student will be informed of this requirement by the faculty 

Ser at the time the student’s program is being formulated. 
a mini no case, however, will this project be more than 6 semester hours out of 

imum of 30 semester hours. 


Scholarship 


ur udent studying for the professional degree may receive more than - 

Study grades below B. If more than two course grades below B are received, 

achi; 38 terminated and further enrollment is prohibited. A student must 
eve a final quality-point average of 3.00 to receive the degree. 


Time Limits 

of l-time student in the professional degree program is allowed a ee 

the ig calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the ae : 

courses. degree candidate status registration ın prerequisite or gra vs e 

calenda A part-time student in this program 1s allowed a maximum o five 

ucla "ar years. The time limit does not include any period of es —_— 
co Ssifled student before admission to degree candidate status, nor oes i 

Mpass any specified period spent on approved leave of absence. 

tudents who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed 

tead will have their degree candidate status terminated. They may be 
“mitted to degree candidate status under conditions specified by the 
Partment chairman. 


reg 


a 


Ume 


In idle 
i lerrelationship with the Doctoral Program 
Erud e or professional degree who are in 
Hi -- f the faculty adviser and 
am to the other if they 
ified by the appropri- 


Residence and Continuous Study 

spe work for the degree must be done in residence on the campus exon when 

maid permission is granted by the department chairman. The bg ent moa 

tog, in continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do go | reaks m 

— S registration, and he or she must apply for readmission to the 
€ssional degree program under whatever conditions and regulations are in 


*ct at that time 
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Doctoral Degree Program 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers a program of advan 
study and research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This program : 
limited to those fields in engineering or applied science in which a discipli! 
has been established and for which the University has or can arrange adequ? 
resources. d 

The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a caret j 
creative scholarship by providing a broad but balanced background of know 
edge and guidance in the performance of research. It requires study J 
interrelated fields of learning as well as original research in the field of cen 
interest. 

The program for the degree is divided into two stages. The first—made W 
of a study of interrelated fields of learning that supports the general area 0 
research concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. The isl 
ond—composed of research investigation of a particular subject in a spe 
field and the presentation of such research findings in a written dissertatio? 
culminates in the final examination. 


Admission to Doctoral Study 


A satisfactory master's degree from an accredited institution is require? 
together with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative schol& 
ship. Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However. i 
minimum does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may; 
often do, set higher admission standards. 


Admission Procedure 


Forms for application for admission are available at the School of Engineeri 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted with a nonrefundable appe 
tion fee of $35 to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room l i 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, Washingt?” 
D.C. 20052. The prospective doctoral student seeking admission should pie 
before August 1 for the fall semester and before December 1 for the an 
semester. Personal interviews may then be arranged to discuss the appli¢ 
qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. 
applicant must arrange for complete documentary records (transcripts) to " 
forwarded to the Manager of Engineering Admissions in sufficient din 
permit assembly of complete records for evaluation as soon after the @ 
application deadlines as possible. sted 

The applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be subm! the 
from two faculty members of the institution from which he or she received , 
master's degree; one of these, if possible, should be from the master's ad% 
The letters should be addressed to the appropriate department chairmsr. | 

English language and other pertinent requirements for internatio 
students are given on pages 15-18. 


Language Requirement 


The importance of scientific and technical contributions originating 2 
foreign countries is emphasized. Some areas of study demand the capabili 2 
reading appropriate literature in a foreign language. In such situati 
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individu; 
such idual departments have the option of requiring reading knowledge of 
a language. 


Tool Requirement 


In addit; à 

cm. to or in lieu of the language requirement, an examinat 

"m ment (e.g., computer programming) may be established by 
rtments. 


ion in a tool 
the various 


Study for the Qualifying Examination 


U 
fiac Remission to the first stage of the program (i.e., study of interrelated 
faculty Er in the qualifying examination), the student is assigned a 
ate fields x ser who directs his or her studies. The adviser approves appropri- 
Tesearch of study to insure the student's breadth of knowledge and to support 
Content her central field of interest, gives advice concerning the scope and 
tion, In of fields of study, and guides preparation for the qualifying examina- 
May be I departments, instead of a faculty adviser a faculty committee 
Tesponsit inna to approve programs, direct study, and carry out all other 
tured to jilities of the faculty adviser. Programs of study are normally struc- 
include a major field of study and two minor or supporting fields. 
Bra, Eom of 30 semester hours of credit in a formal program at the 
en th evel beyond master's study is required. In many cases, particularly 
ich t h student undertakes a doctoral program in à field other than that in 
Semester h master’s degree was obtained, the program of study exceeds 30 
St d ours. à 
of full.t ents admitted to doctoral study are encourag 
tegister fa, study on campus. In general, the adviser wil 
except the. a minimum of 6 semester hours of course work in every 
e summer sessions. 


ed to undertake one year 
1 require the student to 
semester 


Transfer of Credit 


ey Semester hours of credit earned in courses completed with the grade of 
ay be ile enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredited institution 
Subject anuos in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements of this School, 
redit e; the approval of the student's adviser and the department chairman. 
e Ne in courses completed more than five years prior to admission to 
May re ral program will not be accepted in transfer, and some departments 
riod quire that transfer credit must have been earned within a shorter 
of time before admission. Credit for courses taken for a previous degree 


a 
Y not be transferred. 


Th s 
i e Qualifying Examination 
he pu 
back 
Tege x 
ing UR in the central field. (Some departments may à 
examination prior to completion of the study progra 


on is to ascertain that the student's 
t are adequate to support doctoral 
dminister a prequalify- 
m.) Qualifying exami- 
l, or both, and are scheduled over a period of 
during the fall and spring semesters on 


rpose of the qualifying examinati 
€round and intellectual developmen 


i > 
Several may be written or ora 
al days. They are conducted only 
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dates established by the departments and are administered by a faculty 
committee. Upon favorable report of the examiners to the Dean through thé 
appropriate department chairman, the student is admitted to candidacy for thé 
degree; the student then begins specialized study and research under t^e 
supervision of a designated member of the faculty or, in special instances, 9! 
outstanding engineer/scientist who is not a member of the faculty. 5 
The qualifying examination is the principal means used to determine es 
student’s ability to qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and to en 
the second stage of the program. he 
At the discretion of the committee that prepared the examination, W 
doctoral student may be given a second opportunity to qualify for candidacy ™ 
the event of failure in any part of the qualifying examination. In general, 
entire qualifying examination must be retaken to qualify for candidacy. 


Scholarship 


To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must 
achieve an overall quality-point average of 3.20 (quality points are compu i 
as follows: A, 4.00 points; B, 3.00 points; C, 2.00 points; and F, no points). y 
doctoral student may receive more than two course grades below B. If d 
student does receive more than two course grades below B, the graduate study 
is terminated and further enrollment is prohibited. Courses in whic 
student earns grades below B are not included in the total semester-ho 
requirement for the degree. Students who receive any grade below B ate 
required to consult with their adviser for a review of their program of stu y 
and discussion of possible changes therein. 


Research, Dissertation, and Final Examination 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science requests 
as director of research the faculty member under whom he or she wishes 
conduct research. The faculty member may accept or reject such request. re 
research area is approved by the director. Throughout the remainder of 5 
doctoral program, the candidate conducts dissertation research directly unde 
the director. However, the student is not precluded from consulting with ot "i 
members of the faculty as may be required, on an informal basis, and m 
encouraged to do so by the director of research. A committee of the facu : 
consisting of three members, including the director as chairman, will advise ts 
the final preparation of the dissertation. The department chairman appo. 
such a committee on the recommendation of the director of research. Wor "i 
the dissertation is equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hours. See p£ 
242-243 for minimum hour-loads for doctoral students. 


The Dissertation 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform original scholarly 
research and to present and interpret the results. The student is 8°©” 
responsible for the content of the dissertation. ‘ 

The aim of the student in this stage of candidacy is the producti 
dissertation that embodies the results of an extended original stud 2d 
includes material deemed worthy of publication in-recognized scientific alts 
engineering journals, The student is expected to attempt to publish the pe 
of the research as soon as possible after he or she receives the degree an 


n of à 
dy po 
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Submit copies of the published material to the Dean. Credit must be given in 
* publication to the fact that the material is abstracted, summarized, 
ty eloped, etc., from a dissertation submitted to George Washington Universi- 
Y in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science degree. 
con; rhe candidate must submit to the appropriate department five complete 
i. of the dissertation and an abstract (not to exceed 350 words) of the 
SSertation no later than the date specified in the calendar (page 4). The 
: Stract is included in the announcement of the examination and is reproduced 
y, University Microfilms, Inc. One copy of the dissertation 1s also sent to 
lversity Microfilms, Inc. ; 
ol Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by 
suc sity Microfilms, Inc., are available at the department office. The 
Ccessful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, 
di a fee to cover a part of the expense of printing the abstract of the 
SSertation and for the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 
“cepted dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become the property of 
i. University and are deposited in the Gelman Library, where bound copies 
* available for circulation. 


The Final Examination 


bon acceptance of the dissertation by the committee, consisting i A 
E of research and two other faculty members of this School, which has 
‘sisted in supervising its final preparation, the candidate is presented for the 
a examination. The final examination is oral and is open to the public. The 
Ndidate must demonstrate a mastery of the special fields of study and of the 
and techniques used in the research. The committee of examiners 
a sist of not less than five members, three of whom must be full-time 
culty members. The committee may include qualified experts brought to the 
rea sity especially to participate in the examination. The gii t 
exa arch serves as advocate for the candidate. When the candidate (m t le 
tnc Ding committee of the high quality and originality of the cci al " 
reg Tibution to knowledge as well as the mastery of the scholars then 
"vias techniques of the field, the committee of examiners recommenc s le 
ME date for the degree of Doctor of Science. The final puaminatips r 
inr od only during the fall and spring semesters. The candidate A v 
examin E the appropriate department chairman as to possible dates for the 
ation. 


Residence and Continuous Study 


À > ; : 
: ll Work for the degree must be done in residence on the campus, except when 


Speciz as : é r C 
cial permission is granted by the department chairman. The student must 


naintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do so breaks the 
Bistration, and the student must apply for readmission to doctoral study 
E" Whatever conditions and regulations are in effect at that time. e case x 
a “pacity or other legitimate reasons, the student may be granted a leave o 

Sence of up to one year. Extension of such leave will require special request 
le 8nd approva] by the appropriate department chairman. During approved 

ave of absence, the student must maintain continuous enrollment. The time 
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PIT 


period for completion of all requirements for the degree will be adjusted on de 
basis of the approved leave of absence. 

In general, one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent m 
preparation for the qualifying examination. The qualifying examination MW 
be completed within five years of the date of admission, and the entire de t 
program must be completed within seven years. After admission the studen 
may apply for the qualifying examination whenever he or she feels propel 
prepared. A minimum of two years of full-time study and research should 
expected in meeting the requirements for the degree. 
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Special Programs 1 1 1 1 — 


Institut 
e for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture and 
tructural Reliability e i 


The basi i 
ad objective of the Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and 
evelop MoenenEy ue School of Engineering and Applied Science is to 
Cooperation y peata ent approach to fatigue research through close 
Principally X I-— workers from different fields. The Institute deals 
Order to Ae dis study of the physical mechanism of damage initiation in 
atigue pe f ish principles for the rational design of metal alloys of superior 
fatigue i: ormance on the one hand and to develop advanced methods of 
ànd aim reliability on the other. Because of the large volume, past 
Al governm, of straight fatigue testing of standard test specimens in industri- 
conducted -mi E university laboratories, no testing of this type is generally 
Publications a zy Institute. However, results of such tests appearing in 
terms of EA and reports are carefully scrutinized for their significance in 
Asiae papos of the Institute. In addition to advancing interdisciplin- 
E The Instit e Institute provides specialized training for graduate students. 
in ormation [aset conducts seminars, issues technical reports, and supplies 
esearch an. ectures, and consultations to many government and industrial 
ch and development laboratories. 


Insti 
Stitute for Management Science and Engineering 


gineering defines and develops 
ed to keep pace with an ever- 
linary environment for innova- 
unities for research activities 
ternal support. The principal 
h, mathematics, statis- 


The . 
E Institute for Management Science and En 
nalytical management techniques requir 


ex 
ive mine technology. It provides a multidiscip 
and sm teaching and substantial opport 
academi "t under diversified sources of ex 
I mic ields directly involved are operations researc 
. h nomics, and computer science. 
and proprie of the Institute are concerne 
Tequire "uerit; needs for conservation of national resources. Such programs 
only at uni A = Interaction among student, faculty, and staff in ways possible 
esearch E eie Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute performs 
bles and eading to the development of a science of logistics featuring princi- 
nationa] amor for resource allocation problems in civil affairs and 
Queuing be ense efforts. Other programs involve optimization, reliability, 
M opti dt and cost-benefit analyses. 
in the cem by faculty members and graduate students from all schools 
objective erare d is encouraged as consistent with the multidisciplinary 
Support ^ the Institute. Qualified graduate students may obtain financial 
ordinari] ee research assistantships, with thesis and dissertation efforts 
staff res y ome. the major work responsibilities. Reliance is also placed on 
fontripe ceret specialists, and there are special provisions for substantial 
and othe ions from distinguished visitors from government, private industry, 
Th r universities. 
ences = Institute disseminates its re 
S, and a special series of monographs. All r 


d with important educational 


sults through seminars, colloquia, confer- 
esearch is unclassified. 
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Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis 


The objective of the Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (IRRA) is ® 
generate and promote basic and applied research in the mathematical a 
statistical aspects of reliability theory, risk analysis, quality control, 8n 
industrial statistics within the framework of a university environmen 
Achievement of this objective requires the participation and interaction ? 
University faculty, visiting professors and scholars, scientists from govel™ 
ment and industry, and doctoral-level graduate students. 

Visiting professors and qualified graduate students may be supporte? 
through research grants, scholarships, and fellowships. The major effort ? 
graduate students is in research toward the doctoral dissertation. In the poer 
major support for research at IRRA has come from the U.S. Army Researe 
Office, the Office of Naval Research, the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commissio: 
the Los Alamos Scientific Research Laboratories, and the U.S. Naval AV 
Systems Command as well as private industry, such as the Association 9 
American Railroads and Ketron. IRRA is interested in developing mor 
interaction with private industry and other government agencies that have 
needs that can be served by its activities. IRRA is also eager to attract visiting 
professors and scholars whose research objectives mesh with those of the 
Institute. z 

IRRA has been an active sponsor of seminars and colloquia, featuring 
distinguished scientists, for the general public and the university community 
and has issued technical papers and research reports to disseminate resear 
results. It intends to continue this activity. 


International Water Resources Institute 


The International Water Resources Institute was created to foster a multidis- 
ciplinary approach to the planning, development, and operation of wale 
resources systems and solutions to water resources problems on both th 
national and international levels. 

The Institute emphasizes basic and applied research, technical develop 
ment, transfer of knowledge, professional and scientific services, and spec! 
educational needs within the University and abroad. ; d 

The Institute supplies information to various government agencies 2” 
private concerns nationally and internationally and conducts seminars. It thus 
creates an international flow of knowledge about water resources prob em 
and their possible solutions. 


Institute for Information Science and Technology 


The Institute for Information Science and Technology, of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, provides a framework for 
various research activities of the department and certain collaborative efor 
It brings together the strengths of electrical engineering and computer scien? 
and the social sciences, including law, education, government, psychology’ 
political science, engineering, mathematics, geography, and others, in order i 
understand human-machine interactions and to understand appropriate a 
signs for effective information systems for the future. The Institute relies y 
faculty and research contributors from the University as well as a broad ran 
of other sources from government, industry, and academe. Visiting schola 
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and fellows f. 
! fellows from government and industry fill important research positions 


While pursuing advanced studies. 
md Institute is organized to conduct int 
Search y integrating mid-level scientists and m f 
camem to provide them with greater insight into the lat 
eliberat 7 the field of information science and technology. There is a 
Universit, mix of permanent and adjunct staff: government, industry, and 
dents - y staff, practitioners and researchers; senior researchers and stu- 
brou vw cross-fertilization of the spectrum of skills and roles that can be 
m to bear in the field of information science. 
and | eaten d pace of technological innovation demands that universities 
this ape work together more closely than ever before. In recognition of 
Tipa , the Industrial Liaison Program has been established to develop 
atisa anin communication between the Department of Electrical 
Echino e and Computer Science, its Institute for Information Science and 
ad and those companies that depend on the technological foundations 
in co ed by the department. A steering committee of Washington area 
‘Ustrial leaders has provided important guidance in founding the program, 


erdisciplinary educational pro- 
d managers into Institute re- 
est research 


ich ia a : 
zp m structured to meet the needs both of the department and of industry. 
Progra lowing companies are current members of the Industrial Liaison 
JBram: Apollo Computer; Communications Satellite Corporatio 
ngi : n; National 
“gineering Laboratory of the National Bureau of Standards; MELPAR, 
ys ‘ à . : 3 
its — Westinghouse Electric Corporation; and Fairchild Space & Electron- 
ompany. 
nn available to Industrial Liaison members on request. It conducts 
ally a review of departmental research activities. 


^a! : i n; Computer 

ces Corporation; International Business Machines Corporatio 

lvisi x: 
ision of E-Systems, Inc.; The MITRE Corporation; Satellite Business 

ie Institute publishes an index of departmental reports and publications 


Insti id 
aia for Artificial Intelligence 
* prospect of the fifth-generation computer, 


the advent of expert systems 


ess and the interest in artificial intelligence being exhibited in all 
intelli, of the government and economy combine to make research in artificial 
TAD gence a timely undertaking. The Institute for Artificial Intelligence 
ee formed to unite, strengthen, and extend ongoing activities at the 
particula? providing a focal point for those inside as well as outside GWU. In 

the = ar, the purpose of the IAI is to pursue an interdisciplinary appro: 
ids pen development, testing, and evaluation of artificial intelligence 
indust human endeavor in engineering and science, 1n manufacturing and 
Projecta a operations, and in policy and decision making. Ongoing research 
com: include cognitive modeling, intelligent interfaces, expert systems, 
ne manufacturing, and automatic programming. Master s and 
ral degree concentrations in Artificial Intelligence and Human Factors 


a : 5 
re available. 


and 


The GWU/NASA-Langley Graduate Program 


nd E Washington University, in cooperation with the National Aeronautics 
Space Administration's Langley Research Center, has a full-resident 
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graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley in Hampton, Virgin 
approximately 200 miles south of Washington, D.C. 

The program is open to qualified NASA employees and area residenl* 
Courses may also be taken by nondegree students, with the approval of 
instructor. Students may be permitted to transfer a maximum of 6 semes 
hours of approved graduate course credit from other accredited institutions 

Courses in the program are taught by NASA scientists and engineers wo 
the faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. NASA-Langle! 
extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are used whene 
er feasible. : 

The program at NASA-Langley leads to the degrees of Master of Scien? 
and Doctor of Science (by special permission of the appropriate departme? 
chairman) and to the professional degree of Engineer in the fields of acousti 
aeronautics, fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, solid mechanics ye 
materials engineering, structures and dynamics, electrical engineering F 
computer science (M.S. degree only), and engineering administration (M2 
only). 
Information regarding this program may be obtained from Professor Job? 
L. Whitesides, GWU/NASA Program, Mail Stop 269, NASA-Langley 
search Center, Hampton, Va. 23665. 


The M ly er t Joint Institute for 
Advancement of Flight Sciences (JIAFS) 


The Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences was established ® 
1971 through the combined efforts of the National Aeronautics and ED 
Administration's Langley Research Center and the George Washington e 
versity's School of Engineering and Applied Science. The objective of 
JIAFS program is to meet the nation's ever increasing needs in the advan¢ 
ment of science, engineering, and technology and to prepare qualified studen 
for careers in research, development, design, and teaching. The Institu'^ 
located at the Langley Research Center in Hampton, Virginia, is dedicated 
the advanced training of students and professional engineers in acoustic? 
aeronautics, structures and dynamics, and other relevant areas and serves 
provide a center for advanced research by bringing together researchers - 
Scholars from these fields for the exchange of ideas and findings. It is also ^: 
purpose of the Institute to provide the necessary facilities for qua" ; 
researchers and scholars who want to engage in research work in these "n 

The organization of the Institute consists of a director, Jerry C. South, i 
Chief Scientist, NASA-Langley Research Center, and a co-director, Har? 
Liebowitz, Dean of the George Washington University's School of Engineer! 
and Applied Science. ne 

The education and research opportunities offered in the program combi 
the academic resources of George Washington University and the profession 
research assets and facilities of the NASA-Langley Research Center. bier 
opportunities also enable students to involve themselves in research po. 
that excite their interest and permit them to associate with prominent visit! A 
members working on related problems. Most of the faculty and ^ ‘op 
scientists conduct research, and students take part in the intimate associat 
of research and instruction from the day of their arrival. It is believed that a 
experience of the students during their stay at NASA-Langley Resear 
Center will be highly rewarding and beneficial. 
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The current education and research programs are the following. 
ü pacoustice Program—This program 1s concerned with the problems of 
airers Cp noise and with providing a technical base for design of acceptable 
ion * t and space vehicles, noise resistant structures, and ground transporta- 
a: Areas of research interest include boundary-layer noise, duct 
Noise nay jet noise, nonlinear problems in acoustics, structural response to 
e, and mechanical and acoustical coupling problems. 
à vateronautics Program— This program deals with advanced bg concepts 
that lous types of aircraft, including areas of performance, flight ynamics, 
rumentation, guidance and control, aeroelasticity, and systems analysis. 
Pecific research areas currently being investigated include aerodynamic 
stabilit, of jet augmented wings, theoretical fluid mechanics, p 
airfoil y and control of aircraft, wind tunnel and flight testing 0 inr i 
M ordnen s, stall-spin characteristics of aircraft, and experimenta 
lation of aircraft handling characteristics. i 
Structures and Dynamics Program—This program is designed to provide 
feris understanding and working knowledge of key areas pertinent to E: 
Cree mechanics, and dynamics technology, including computer-all és 
the dor optimum design of aircraft and of aerospace and other structures, an 
ra ore and aeroelastic response of large and complex structures pr 
areas "i space structures. Emphasis is placed not only on these individua 
S but also on their interface and interaction. 
articipating in these programs are Graduate Rese 


basi 


arch Scholar Assis- 
and engineers 


ta 3 . . . . . 
eh faculty from George Washington University, scientists 
m NASA. Langley, and visiting scientists and engineers. : 
A number of Research Scholar Assistantships are available to qualified 


stud 
l 


nte seeking an outstanding opportunity for graduate study and ems 
ust to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Science in the fie sor 
awa Eo. aeronautics, and structures and dynamics. Applicants who are 
or ^ ed Research Scholar Assistantships receive stipends of $10,000 a year 

a Master of Science degree and $11,000 a year for the Doctor of Science 


—— 9o Rm Rm 
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m remission Appl! 


| JIAFS brochure, and additio mation may be obtained fro™ 
i | Trofessor John | W hiteside JIAFS Georg: W ishington 1 niversity, Ma! 
i | | ; A enter, Hampton, \ 23665 
| j 
| ||| To provid lualized research experience to academically gifted unde 
l raduate dents e School of Eng neering and Applied Science has esta? 
Honors Research Program. Students who maintain a grade-point 
| el j r above or are admitted to the School with a combined SA! 
| re of 1290 and a rank in the upper 1 f their high school class are eligib!® 
par pate ın this program. Students participate in an honors reseal® 
seminar and work individually with a faculty mei ber, performing a resear®™ 
{ project of mutual interest. Participation in the program earns 3 academi? 
| 1 credits per ser ter I ] f 9 credit re neede d to complete a 
| ] program Upor V í "€ lest by the stud nt, 6 of these credits may be use 
] S tecnnl € t 
| T} e sen I n« € li 510 and OI re LIUS ( he honor" 
| research projects, discussion of researcl pplicable t research I? 
| lisciplines, é liscussion of cor ends that influence #? 
| mance and application of research in universities, industry, and gove™ 
| ment ries. The projects emphasize the performance original m 
| search programs under the direct supervision of a faculty member. he 
| research typically involves literature surveys. analytic ] numerical stud 
f ies, and/or the planning and execution « f experiments. Students are expec” 
! | to prepare written and oral reports on their research t 
| | Qualified students interested in applying for the program should conta? 
i | | [| } i is 0 


the Honors Research ( ian of the department in which the researct 
I 


e conducted 


Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps Program* 


The Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps (NROTC) offers young men à!! 
I g 


t i j ] -cion 10 
| | women the opportunity to qualify for a full s holarship and a commission 


the Navy or Marine ( 
. 


sagem Ae e 
rps. NROTC midshipmen are required to complete th 


r ’ : e 
naval science courses and attend weekly laboratory sessions. During t 

i y Ps e- 
summer, NROTC midshipmen participate in active duty at sea or on shor 


| 


, : ` ; m 
] based training cruises for approximately four weeks. Students may enroll 
i 


the NROTC program at thé beginning of their freshman or junior year Upor 
receiving the baccalaureate and con pleting the NROTC program, qualifie! 
midshipmen are commissioned as ensigns in the Navy or second lieutenants ” 
the Marine Corps. Students may join the NROTC through any one of the 
following four pro; 


rams 


Four-Year Sch larship Program—Students enter the NROTC Four-Ye? 


" , g” 
Scholarship Program through national competition and are appointed mi 


z , h ont 
shipmen in the Naval Reserve. While students are enrolled, the governme? 
provides tuition, fi 


hh 5 Tpon 
1, fees, uniforms, and an allowance of $100 per month. UP 


; -oaprVe 
graduation, students are commissioned with an eight-year active/reser 


| 

| 

| . rears 
| service obligation and will serve on active duty for at least four yea" 
| 
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Sch 
Eu Program students must include courses in calculus, physics, 
(Coca ectives, and naval science in their degree program and participate 
ovr training periods of approximately four weeks each. 
through nz Us Scholarship Program—Selection for this program is made 
qua es ional competition, based on the student’s academic record, physical 
pring c and an interview. Application should be made at the start of the 
Weeks of com of the student S second year. Selected applicants attend six 
and, oem n: at the Naval Science Institute (NSD at Newport, Rhode 
ake Acid t a wuindr before their third academic year. At NSI, students 
required jap in naval science, physical fitness, and in drill similar to that 
Years, Succ ex. ear NROTC students during their freshman and sophomore 
appointment ; 9 completion of the NSI qualifies the two-year applicants for 
ROTC Sh = midshipmen in the Naval Reserve and enrollment in the 
receive al] th sion rogram. Upon acceptance of this appointment, students 
our-Year a enefits and assume all the obligations of midshipmen in the 
Fou 4 - olarship Program. | 
r-Year College Program—Students are enrolled in the Four-Year 


Coll 

ege DOTS 

‘ege Program upon acceptance by the Department of Naval Science. 
students 


in mathematics, 
nd the first class 
the Naval Reserve or 
ctive/reserve service 
at least three years. 
lar Navy or Marine 
College Program 
sically qualified 
| Education and 


hiforms -< < 

receive $100 — ier during their junior and senior years, 
lence, and — month. Students must include courses 

Summer at-s naval science in their degree program, atte 

M at-sea training period, accept a commission in 


arine C 
0 aede pe Reserve on graduation with an eight-year a 
After oe and serve on active duty after graduation for 
orps an . sioning, application for transfer to the regu 
Students I made. Midshipmen who complete one term as 
May con, ave a satisfactory academic record, and are phy 
Training ^ for a scholarship awarded by the Chief of Nava 
the Ee ear College Program—Application should be made at the start of 
E ET semester of the student's second year. Selections are made through 
Physical ment of Naval Science, based on the student's academic record, 
e NSI Rarer ae and an interview. Those students selected will attend 
Nefits and i tpe successful completion may enroll in the program. The 
Togram, obligations are the same as those for the Four-Year College 
p ogiiremenits for All Candidates—Qualifications for acceptable candi- 
Phship T Scholarship Program or the College Program include US. 
ate in Pe > fulfillment of physical requirements, and willingness to partici- 
Navy. nee summer training periods and to accept a commission 1n the 
otis Corps, Naval Reserve, or Marine Corps Reserve when offered. 
Courses ES a in the NROTC is not a requirement for taking naval science 
nava] Li ny student enrolled at George Washington University may take 

Science courses with the approval of the professor of naval science. 


date 
Citiz, 


N : 
aval Science Courses 


1 Introduction to Naval Science (2) 
Structure, principles, and practices; lines of command and control; logistical 


organizations; functions and services of major components of the Navy and 
Marine Corps; shipboard organization. 
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52 Naval Ships Systems I (3) b 
Types, structure, and purpose of naval ships; compartmentation, propulsi 
systems, auxiliary power systems, interior communications, ship con®” 
ship design and stability. 

Naval Ships Systems II (3) 

Theory and principles of operation of naval weapons systems, including Up 
of weapons and control systems, capabilities and limitations, theory. 
acquisition, identification and tracking, trajectory principles, and the bas! 
of naval ordnance. 

Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (2) inf 
Sea power and maritime affairs; general concept of sea power (includi 
Merchant Marine); role of naval warfare components used to suppo " 
Navy's mission; sea power as an instrument of national policy; compara 
study of U.S. and Soviet strategies. 

Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) br 
Theory, principles, and procedures of ship navigation. Topics include mat ht 
matical analysis, spherical triangulation, practical work involving sigi 
reduction, sextants, publications, required logs/reports, piloting, celesti 
and electronic navigation techniques. 

Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) inf 
Principles and procedures of ship movement and employment, includi 
tactical formations and dispositions, relative motion, communications 
nar—radar search and screening theory, rules of the road, lights, signals, 
navigation aids. 

Evolution of Warfare (3) : 
Historical development of warfare. Impact of major military theoris 
strategists, tacticians, and technological developments. Strategy, military 
alternatives, and the impact of historical precedent on military thought an 
actions. 

Naval Leadership I (3) j 
Principles of leadership and management. Development of skills in the pe 
of communications, counseling, control, direction, management, and lea " 
ship. 

Naval Leadership II (2) Kk: 
Human resource management, naval personnel management, material m 
agement, and the administration of discipline. 

Amphibious Warfare (3) Ne 
Historical development of amphibious doctrine and conduct of amphibie 
operations. Emphasis on the evolution of amphibious warfare in the ^^ 
century, especially during World War II. Present-day potential and lim! j 
tions on amphibious operations, including the rapid deployment force con 
cept. 


, 


Naval Science Course Credit 


Students enrolled in undergraduate degree programs in the School of ux ^ 
neering and Applied Science are eligible to receive technical elective credit 
the successful completion of certain naval science courses. 


Civil Engineering, Computer Science, and Mechanical Engineering majors: 
NS 52: Naval Ships Systems I 
NS 150: Navigation and Naval Operations I 
NS 175: Naval Leadership I 
Electrical Engineering majors: 
NS 52: Naval Ships Systems I 
NS 150: Navigation and Naval Operations I 
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Sy 
oe Analysis and Engineering majors: 
: aval Ships Systems I 
49 aval Ships Systems II 
: Navigation and Naval Operations I 
avigation and Naval Operations II 
: Naval Leadership I (required course for SA&E majors; 
Social " replaces EAd 150) ; 
mee credit may be received for the successful completion of the 
Nee naval science courses.* 
i: T4 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs 
NS 60: Evolution of Warfare 
NS 180: Amphibious Warfare 


Cooperative Education Program in Engineering 


C 

Buia ative education is a process of education that formally integrates the 
Organi ke academic study with work experience in cooperating employer 
sty quim The usual plan is for the student to alternate periods of college 
ment n periods of experience in appropriate fields of industry and govern- 
Ucati e experience periods are considered an integral part of the student 8 
consid lon. Cooperative education students in a work assignment period are 
ey ered full-time students for purposes of housing and campus privileges. 
CR not considered as full-time students for Veterans Administration 
ts, financial aid, or visa purposes. Through the interaction of the study 
Et experiences, the student enhances academic knowledge, personal 
"dd Pment, and professional preparation. The teaching faculty, the coordina- 
Coop and the employing supervisors share in the educational process of the 
erative student. The wages received as compensation for work performed 
of the the Cooperative Education Program are taxable income per Section 61 

€ IRS Code. 


Advantages of Cooperative Education 


Combines Theory and Practice—By coordinating the wor 


dusty; k experience in 
Bram is and governmental organizations with the campus yp fa 
teleya eory and practice are closely integrated and students find greater 
, SVance in their studies. As a result of this alternation between academic 
ea Industrial environments, students tend to understand the role and 
Ning of each environment, with a deeper appreciation for each. 
Telps Finance Educational and Living Expenses—The students earnings 
a a onte substantially to financing their education and living apona, 
confide to independence and contributing significantly to oelha hs 
ag iut Work experience usually increases 1n difficulty and respons! i i y 
accordingly progress through the academic curriculum, and salary increases 
Serves as a Bridge to the Future— 


Will 


0 Or} Cooperative education helps markedly 
ae students to the world of work. Most students are genuinely concerne ! 
Occu their future life work. They want to know more about the range 0 

Pations open to them and the potentials and limitations of these fields. 


* Sim i 
ndergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin for further information 
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They want to know about the qualifications demanded and their own fito 
Through cooperative education programs, students have opportunities 
exploring their own abilities in connection with real jobs, and they find a di ^ 
means of gaining information and guidance not only in the occupations 7 
which they are employed but in a number of related fields as well. They have 
chance to test their own aptitudes more fully than is normally possible ® 
campus. " 
Increases Motivation to Achieve—The coordination of work and st 
increases student motivation. As students see connections between jobs e 
hold and the things they are learning in school, greater interest in acadë " 
work develops. During the work periods there is a tendency for students | 
develop good work habits because their efforts as productive and salar 
employees are rated by the employer. á 
Enhances Human Relationships—Because the work experiences invol d 
the students in relations with co-workers who come from a variety © 
backgrounds, and because success in these jobs requires constructive relati? 
ships with colleagues, most students in cooperative education develop deep? 
understanding of other people and greater skills in human relations. 
Augments Development of Maturity—For many students the work e 
ence contributes to an increased sense of responsibility for their own effo of 
more dependence on their own judgments, and a corresponding development 
maturity. In addition, the students’ roles as team members in a real sl 
productive working environment inculcate a seriousness of purpose 
toward life that is often delayed for the traditional college graduate. 


Responsibilities of the Cooperative Student 


The cooperative student working with professionals in the field must adopt 
professional standards of conduct. Such a student is also a representative 0 
George Washington University School of Engineering and Applied Scient, 
After each work period the student prepares a report describing the duties " 
responsibilities at work, and the supervisor sends an appraisal of the stude? 
work performance to the Cooperative Education Program coordinator. 
reports are reviewed with the student. t 

The cooperative program is a three-way partnership among the studen» 
the employer, and George Washington University. The student’s responsi 
ities extend equally to each of the other two members of the partnership, 
the partnership cannot be altered during the program without the knowled8? 
and consent of all. . (he 

The cooperative student must maintain continuous enrollment in iod 
School for each semester he or she is away from the School on a work pert 
Failure to do so breaks the student’s registration, and he or she must apply 5 
readmission to the undergraduate degree program under whatever conditio 
and regulations are in effect at that time. 


Why Employers Participate in Cooperative 
Education Programs 
Industry and government agencies have found that cooperative students si 


valuable employees. Generally speaking, they are alert and energetic y 
people who, stimulated by a definite goal, return more than a day's work 10 f 


e 


the 


day’s pay. Graduates of the cooperative program represent a good soure 
well-trained manpower. The training period provides an opportunity for 
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em 
E 


l 
MN to 2 the student as a prospective permanent employee. 
e -qualifi ^ that this program is an important part of their effort to attract 
employer E employees. At the same time, the student is able to evaluate the 
aduates e tablis of future plans and interests. About half of the cooperative 
at the ablish such mutually beneficial relationships with their employ- 
substantia] T remain in permanent employment after graduation, with a 
t is ead start in their careers. 
tbligated g Phasized, however, that neither the student nor the employer is 
Ment cane permanent employment after graduation. Industry and govern- 
lhvestme cies consider participation in cooperative education as a long-range 
the em = rather than a current expense. As a partner with the University, 
thus ^w oyer is engaged in a joint effort to develop young talent more fully, 
Suring better education for the student, improved utilization of the 


Bradu, 
ate, and greater cooperation with the University: 


S | 
Cholastic Requirements 


Stud 

ents i . 

us b nelam the program must be in good academic standing and usually 

Prior to th completed at least two semesters of college-level academic study 
eir first full-time work assignment. To remain in the program, the 


Udent Dentes 
employer maintain a passing average and perform satisfactorily for the 


Livi 
p Accommodations 
an " 
their seo are made for students in the cooperative program to retain 
during th itory and dining privileges at the University, if they so desire, 
e work periods. During this time, they also retain full student 


Privil 
e 
es and have access to all University facilities. 


W 
Ork-Study Schedules 


divi 
as ae student schedules are arranged with the 
gton and other areas. Since each employer opera 


various employers in 
tes differently, special 


Sch 
to the student, the 


e 
tapla are arranged that are mutually satisfactory 

yer, and the School. 
Study pel ally, after the student has successfully completed the first year of 
the Ene is arranged with the employer. Many employers will require 
ear. The M to work during the summer immediately following the freshman 
uring th student returns to the School for the sophomore year, working again 
Ween e second summer. Beginning with the third year, students alternate 
teturnin employer and classroom each semester for the next two years, 
k g to the classroom for the fifth and final year. An alternate method is 
full academic year and then return to school. Schedules for transfer 
Mester E arranged on an individual basis according to the number of 

ours transferred and the employer's requirements. 


Una 

ee : i 

Cost M co Tuition Aid Program offered by certain emp 
uition, textbooks, and fees (exclusive of roo 


loyers, up to 50% of the 
m and board) may be 


TOTHE UTE 


XOT 


T 
EC ERR 


"e 


a 


iene. 


LEE 


BEE 


eee 
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granted. If tuition assistance is received, the cooperative student has to ag 
to serve as an employee after graduation for a period to be determined 
regulations in effect at that time. As a civil service employee, the co-op studé 
is eligible for many federal benefits, including annual leave, sick leave, P 
holidays, health benefits, and life insurance. 


Applications 


Applications for the Cooperative Education Program from registered 
transfer students should be submitted at least 10 weeks prior to the beginn! 
of the first work period. It is recommended, however, that applications ” 
submitted four months in advance of the work period. Transfer students " 
meet admission requirements may apply for a work assignment during 
summer or the semester just prior to their registration at this University: 


Undergraduate 3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining 
Liberal Arts and Engineering 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has developed 3:2 Dual-Degr* 
ograms in Liberal Arts and Engineering with the following accredited foU 
year degree granting institutions: 


Bowie State College, Bowie, Md. 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Mansfield State College, Mansfield, Pa. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

St. Joseph's College, Hartford, Conn. 

St. Mary's College, St. Mary's City, Md. 

St. Thomas Aquinas College, Sparkhill, N.Y. 
Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, Va. 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


4 ats ^ jon 
These programs combine a basic liberal arts, math, and science educati? 


with a professional education in e 
learning experience. pe 

Students initially enroll in the 3:2 Dual-Degree Program at one of t 
above institutions and pursue a three-year program covering social science? 
humanities, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which helps the stude" 
develop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and communicatio 
skills. "- 

After successful completion of the first phase of study, students then follo 
a two-year career program in engineering at the School of Engineering a 
Applied Science. During this phase of the study, students may specialize in any 
of the following areas of engineering, which are offered in George Washing 
University’s regular four-year programs: 


. > 4 é ive 
ngineering in a unique, comprehens! 


1. Civil Engineering 

2. Computer Science inf 

3. Electrical Engineering or Electrical Engineering with the followin 
options: Computer Engineering, Premedical Engineering 
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and 4. Mechanical Engineering with one of the following options: Combustion 
"s nvironmental Engineering, Computer-Aided Design, Energy and Power, 
"A Mechanics and Thermal Sciences, Mechanical Engineering Design, and 
id Mechanics and Materials Engineering 
tra 5. Systems Analysis and Engineering with one of the following elective 
cks: Computer Systems, Control and Instrumentation Systems, Electrical 
ae Systems, Electromechanical Systems, Environmental Systems, Finan- 
, Systems, Management Decision Systems, Mathematical Systems, Me- 
Ural Energy Systems, Network Systems, Naval Systems, Production 
¥stems, and Statistical Systems 
Qe, Pon. successful completion of the two-year engineering ppsa = 
ia Washington University, students are awarded two bacca aureate 
Com ees: a B.S. or B.A. from the first institution and a B.S. in engineering or 
sty Puter science from George Washington University. At aed cen " 
ag may choose to enter engineering practice, continue OC for ad- 
ac E degrees, or enter other professional areas, such as law, medicine, or 
g. 
tive Qual- Degree Program students are also eligible to apply for the Coopera- 
ucation Program in Engineering at George Washington University (see 
ae 8): The student transferring to George Washington University Siar 
Would p Pleted the equivalent of two years of engineering. Thus ap studen 
the fal] ave the option of working during the summer and starting Ce x 
E or working for a full eight months prior to starting classes. | ual: 
Geo » Program students interested in applying for cooperative education a 
(Ee Washington University should submit the appropriate application 

5 six months prior to actual transfer. 

"or further information on the 3:2 Dual-Degree Programs, contact the 
Missions Office of the institutions listed above or Manager, Engineering 
nv sions, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington 

ersity, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)676-6158. 


c 


Continuing Engineering Education Program 


Today 


ady,- "most engineers and their employers are well aware of the rapid 
ane 


es of knowledge in science and technology. The inability to understand 


an, 
d to make timely applications of new technologies can mean both personal 


hus Corporate failure. To prevent this potential obsolescence, engi me must 
Nina ve themselves in a continuing program of technical reading and orga- 
"d learning. | 
l'he School of Engineering and Applied Science meets this MED 
er ehensive program of noncredit courses. The program s eTa i 
Madan” the competence of practicing engineers rather than to soe c 
emic degrees. Staff reorganizations require many engineers chang 


thei * * * . d 
(T Specialties or to take on additional duties within their present jobs. 
e the education and skills the 


J nntin . : : : 
uing engineering education can provid t 
en d i 
; Blneer needs to effectively make these changes. Continuing om. tae 
ation also aids in qualifying for promotions and in maintaining certilica- 
In certain professional fields. * ue ees 

oft he program will present over 500 noncredit courses this year. u : a 
hem last for five days (30 classroom hours); others are for two, three, or tour 


Com 
l 


days. Presentation of theory is ofte 


trants practice in the s 
tions. Students from all 
participated in courses. TI 
students enriches the cl 

In 1976 and 197 
ity of this approach to education by 
ties. The very favorable 
classes now held regular] 


Canada 
Courses that have I 


tion Program include the following 


Computers and Information 
Processing 


Advanced Records Management 

Algorithm Design 

An Applications-Oriented 
to Artificial Intelligence 

CAI: A Systems Approa 
Design 


Approach 


ch to Program 


Computer Graphics Systems 
and Applications 

Computer Performance E 

Config 


Design 


valuation 

tion Management of Soft 
ware Programs 

DATAPLOT: A Language 
ics 

Desktop, Personal. 


Computer 


for Graph- 
or Small Business 


Developing and Implementing CAI 
Programs 
Distributed Processing 
Electronic Computer Printing 
Graphical Data Analysis 
Hands-on PASCAL ( omputer Pro- 
gramming 
High-Level Decision Making 
Human Factors in Com 
ics 
Intelligent Robots 
Interactive Computer- 
Design 
Local Area ( omputer Networks 
Mathematical Software 
Microcomputers in Control Systems 
Microprocessors and M 
Military Software 
MilStd 1679 


uter Graph 


jased Systems 


icrocomputers 
Development 
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pecific discipline 


een presented in the 


ence 


n augmented by workshops to give Tee 
: d 
All courses stress practical appli? 


^ > JT 
over the nation and from many foreign countries 
1e variety of experience and background of ta 
assroom discussions 


: bi 
5 courses were presented in Europe to test the accept? 


j n" 
the scientific and engineering comm 


] ib 
response resulted in an expanded schedule, V. 
y in London, Amsterdam, Munich, and Berlin” 
1981 the program presented in the Unité 


x : p 
:d States was extended to Mexico? 


Y X : educi 
' Continuing Engineering Edu 


Minicomputers, Microcomputers, s 
Microprocessors for Non-electri? 
Engineers 

Principles of Analysis mie 

Programming in the C and UN? 
Environment 

Records Management " 

Software Engineering and Quali? 
Assurance 

Software Quality Assurance »" 

Super Micros: The New 32-Bit Mic 
TOCeSSsOrs 

Bester Analysis Techniques for I? 
formation Managers aff 

Workshop in Data Communicatio 


for Microcomputers 


Communications 


Advanced Cable Technology y 

Cellular Radio Telecommunication 5 

Communication Satellite Engine! 
ing 

Communication Satellite System» 

Communications ECM Principles xs 
Techniques 

Data Communication Standards zal 

Data Communication Systems © 
Networks ut- 

Digital Communication and ComP 
er Network Systems 


= i ries 
*UNIX is a trademark of Bell Laboratori 


Digit; 
: àl Transmission Systems Engi- 
D eering - 
lrec " " ^ 
^ia Broadcast Satellite System De- 
Dist : 
ributed Telec 1 T 
Works d Telecommunication Net- 
JD 3 
sc Aerospace C?I Perspectives 
“tromagnetic Interference é 
Tintel e and 
l er g 
iber «d Integrated Optics 
in ptic System Design for Mili- 
On Applications 
Me ations of Modern Telecommu- 
à ation Systems 
peg synthesis 
nts of Communication 
p o -— Systems 
ieentals of Data Communica- 
Globa l 
Gy Positioning System Principles 
nter Practices 
MA Systems and Protocols 
and e and Integrated Services 
Magn igital Networks 
obile € Recording Engineering 
: Cellular Telecommunication 
Mon ems 
ilc : 1 e. 
Moder Communications Engineering 
x n Communications and Signal 
bd ene 
e i Y : enti 
Modern Data Communications 
) i Receiver Design 
EMT Communication Systems 
Princ Networks 
poles of Switching 
A of Transmission 
read-Spectrum Communication 


Str Ystems 

TWategiac 1 

Best for Planning Telecommu- 
y ation Networks 


me $ F a 
waronization of Spread-Spectrum 
elec munications 

cochon Alternatives in 
n 8 

elec $ 4 

à ommunications Traffic Engi- 
lide ing 

i 

Milne S leconferencing 

mat of Spread-Spectrum 
Meinen Systems 

and Communication Systems 
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Civil Engineering/Ti ransportation/ 
Construction 


Applying and Implementing Industri- 
al Robots 

Elements of Railway Signaling and 
Control Systems 

Fibrous Composite Structures 

Finite Element Analysis and Com- 
puter Graphics 

Highway Bridges: Inspecting, Rating, 
and Upgrading 

Railway Bridges: Inspecting, Rating, 
and Upgrading 

Recent Advances in Fracture and Fa- 
tigue 


Electrical and Electronics 

Engineering 

Advanced Geological Remote Sensing 

Advanced Radar Technology 

Advances in Digital Signal Process- 
ing 

Advances in Electronics Technology I 
and II 

Antennas and Arrays 

Application and Contro 
Motors 

Applied ECM 

Applying Remote Sensing to the Ma- 
rine Environment 

Design and Evaluatio 
Scanning Radar 

Digital Electronics an 
Electrical Engineers 

Digital Geographic Information Sys- 
tems 

Digital Image Processing and Appli- 
cations 

Digital Signal Processing 

Electrical Equipment Testing and 
Maintenance 

Electromagnetic 
Control 

Electromagnetic Pulse 

Electronic Corrosion Prevention and 
Control 

Electronic Warfare and Surveillance 

Electronic Warfare Systems 

Electro-Optics, Fiber Optics, and La- 
sers for Non-Electrical Engineers 


] of Electric 


n of Electronic 


d ICs for Non- 


Interference and 
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ELINT: Analyzing Radar 
Fiber Optic System Design 
Fiber-Optic Te 


"hnoilogy for Commu 
hicatlor 
Frequency Synthesizers 
Grounding, Bonding. and Shielding 
Hazardous Radio Fr quency (RF 


Electromagnetic Radiation 


Frequency Spectrum 


Spe 

Integrated Circuit Er "ineering 

Introduction to Command, ( ntro 
and Communications 

Introduction to Lasers ; nd Their In- 
dustrial Applications 

Introduction to Modern R idar Tech 
nology 

Lightning Protection 

Microelectronic Intercon 
Packaging 

Microwave High-Power 
Transmitters 

Microwave System Planning 

Millimeter-Wave Radar 

Modern Air-to-Air Radar Systems 

Monopulse Radar Principles and 
Techniques 

Packet Switching for Modern Data 
Communications 

Principles of Radar 

Protective Relaying and Switchgear 
Controls 

Public and Private Packet Switched 
Networks 

Radar ECCM 

Radar Missile System ECCM 

Radar Principles for the Nonspecial- 
ist 

Radar Signal Processing and Auto- 
matic Detection 


Radar Systems and Technology 


Radiowave Propagation for 
nication System Design 
Remote Sensing for ( 


Applications 


Commu 
rlobal Resource 
Semiconductor Device Technology 
Solid-State Electronics for Non-Elec 
trical Engineers 
Sonar System Design and Prediction 
Synthetic Aperture Radar 
Tactical Missile System 
and Control 


l'DMA Satellite Sy stem 


Guidance 


Engineering 


jcs 
Industrial Automation and Robot 
Metal Stamping, Casting, and ? 


Engineering Management 


Advanced Project Management 
im Des gn for Managers # 
Entry-Level Programmers 
Concepts and Applications for Pr 
gram Management 
Configuration Manage ment 
Fundamentals 


Engineers ar 


Matrix Man: 


rol gl Aut ymatior 


Medical E ngineering 


Hospit il System Safety Engineer! 
Medical Instrumentation o 
Microcomputers in Medical Instr? 
mentation 1 
Planning and Implementing 9" 
NMR Imaging Facility 
Spectrum Management 


Statistics/Quality Assurance ch 
Reliability/Operations Resear 
Systems Analysis 


Bayesian Methods in Reliability 9? 
Quality 
Bayesian Statistics for Scientists »" 
Damage Tolerance Analysis of AP 
craft Structures d 
Implementing Statistical Cont 
Methods «rity 
Japanese Methods for ProductiV" 
and Quality 
Life Cycle Cost Analysis . 
Life-Testing and Burn-in Technid™ 
Quality Engineering 
Statistical Computing Packages _ Ji 
Techniques for Standards and C? 
brations Laboratories » 
The Japanese Correction: Statist? 
Methods for Quality 


P| 


Industrial Engineering 


, . rin£ 
Cogeneration Systems Engineer 


| Aspects 


and Legal 


chining 


Plann; 
n y « " . p . 
: ning and Scheduling of Mainte- 
V ance 
*htilatior I i 

n Desig stri: - 
iater sign for Industrial Ap 
ar e E 
te housing Distribution Opera- 
: ns Using Computers 

Ing Engineering 


Mechanical Engineering 


Intr : 
eduction to Hydraulic Servo Sys- 
Microe 
‘focomputer Control of Hydraulic 
Re ystems X 
8 > 
pee and Propulsion of Ships 
eping Performance of Marine 
ehicles 


and r 


added last year. 


N 
ow courses are developed as needs become app 
peated courses are continuously revised. Over 110 new co 
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Energy and Environmental 

Systems 

Coal Geoscience: 
and Applications 


Practical Factors 


Aerospace and Aeronautical 
Engineering 


Satellite Systems for Navigation, 
Control, and Surveillance 


Chemical Engineering 


Plastics Degradation 
Methods of Analysis for Plastics Deg- 
radation 


arent in various fields, 
urses were 


I E 
Scie n addition to the faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied 


nce B : è - e 
industry outstanding lecturers and instructors from other universities, from 
; y, and from government laboratories and agencies serve on the instruc- 


lo 
nal staff of the program. 


tailore 
tom 


tho 
Se offered at the University. 


^w receive announcements or additional informa 

dA 0 s ontinuing Engineering Education Program, 

ail led Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
(202)676-6106 or (800)424-9773. 


an 
or 


any or ¿ > Tuiti : 
Pany or agency. Tuition for these courses 1s usuall 


- — also offers noncredit contract courses off campus specifically 
or the needs and backgrounds of the engineers employed by a 


y slightly lower than for 
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ve School of Engineering and Appi“ 
director, Joint Institut for Advancem« nt of Flight Scien 

ule for the Study of Fatigue, Frac ture, and Structural Rer 
ability 
James Elmer Feir, Ph.D 
A plied Sx Lence 1 
kayran Richard Fox, M.S., Chairman of the Di partment of Civil, Mechanicóh 
and Eni ironmental Engi neeri 
Roger Henry Lang, Ph.D.. Ch 
ing and Computer Science 
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Associate Dean of the School of Engineering ® 


ng 
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airman of the Department of Electrical Engin? 


Chairman of the Department of Operations Research ^ 
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1.D., Director, Institute for Management Science 4 
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Education Program 
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Advi : 

dvisory Council* 

he 

App cv. of the Advisory Council for the School of Engineering and 
E sy ^ nce are to strengthen communication between the School and the 

ool -* ge schools, and divisions of the University as well as between the 

truction. e University’s Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of 

iram» €. em, and service in the School and to help interpret these 

ntinued d e community and the nation; and to stimulate support for the 

evelopment of the School and its programs. 


M 
"embers of the Council for 1985-86 


hair, 
man: Ste ] , ~ p 
n: Stephen R. Woodzell (University Trustee), former President of the 


otc p 
leas Electric Power Company 
Geo . Boley, Dean, Technological Institute, Northwestern University 
Jp 


ing 


Co 


r 
Be M. Bunker (University Trustee), Washington, D.C. 
r Relations, E-Systems, Inc. 


bers, Vice President, Domestic Custome 
Executive Officer, 


Edo (University Trustee), Chairman and Chief 
eph M ated Rail Corporation 
: Pro C hairman, Software Architecture and Engineering, Inc. 
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illiam J —- President, Southwest Research Institute 
tion of A on Jr., Vice President, Research and Test Department, Associa- 
Alexande merican Railroads 
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Coleman R Marlow, Professor, Department of Operations Research 
Corp aphael, Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Atlantic Research 
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Sehra Ux Schriever, General USAF (Ret.), Management Consultant, 
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ue adeh, Professor of Electrical Engineering and Comput 
Y of California, Berkeley 


er Sciences, Uni- 
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Programs of Study and 
Courses of Instruction 


Programs of study, curricula, and courses of instruction offered by the School 
Engineering and Applied Science are described in this section. 

Students who are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take cours? 
offered by the School should apply for admission to the Division of Continul 
Education and Summer Sessions. 


Explanation of Course Numbers 


Courses numbered 1-200 are planned for undergraduate credit, altho 
certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements " 
approved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbered a 
300 are planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances be taken 
qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered 301—400 are prima™ 
for doctoral students. 


Semester Hours of Credit 


‘on 
The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. A year Co " 
giving three hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3) and a -— d 


course giving three hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour consis 


the completion of one 50-minute period of class work or of one laborat? 
period a week for one semester. 


Time of Course Offerings 


Following each course description is a parenthetical statement giving - 
semester for which the course is scheduled to be offered. The term “acaden f 
year” is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first hal 
the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the sp? 
semester; the term "as arranged" is used for courses that could not 
Scheduled at the time of printing this catalogue. Offerings for the sum, 
sessions are not designated in this catalogue. Students should consult of 
Summer Sessions Schedule of Classes for summer offerings. A Schedule 
Classes is also published for each fall and spring semester, providing UP” 
date information concerning the time of course offerings. 


Computer Usage Fee : 
On those courses that use the computer facilities of the University, a comp" 
usage fee will be assessed. The fee is $50 per course, but no student Wl" 
charged more than $100 per semester for computer use. Courses on yer of 
computer usage fee is to be assessed will be announced in the Sched 
Classes. 


Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations for course designations are used by Georg” 
Washington University. 


Accountancy 
Administrative Sciences 
Allied Health Administration 
American Civilization 
Anatomy 

Anesthesiology 
Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 

Business Administration 
Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Cartography 

Civil Engineering 

Child Health and 
Development 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Classics 

Clinical Engineering 
Communication and Theatre 
Computer Medicine 
Computer Science 
Dermatology 
Engineering Administration 
Economics 

Education 

Electrical Engineering 
English as a Foreign 
Language 

Emergency Medicine 
English 

Engineering Science 
Environmental Health 
Environmental Studies 
Education Policy 
Environmental and Resource 
Policy 

Forensic Sciences 

French 

Geography and Regional 
Science 

Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Gerontology 

Genetics 

Health Care Sciences 
History 

Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 

Humanities 

Health Services 
Administration 


Programs of Study 


Interdisciplinary Courses 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Korean 

Law 

Law Enforcement 
Library 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Management Science 
Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Neurology 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ophthalmology 
Operations Research 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Public Administration 
Pathology 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 5 
Political Communications 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physiology 

Physics 

Portuguese 

Public Policy 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Radiology 

Religion 

Radiological Sciences 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Service Learning Program 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 
Speech and Hearing 
Statistics/Computer and 
Information Systems 
Surgery 
Telecommunication Policy 
Travel and Tourism 
University 

Urology 

Urban and Regional 
Planning 

Women’s Studies 
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Applied Science 


Interdepartmental offerings 


Undergraduate Courses 


1] 57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) “rb 
j First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics: force systems, equili " 

j um conditions, simple structures distributed forces, shear and momen” 
| friction and the concept of work, virtual work and stability. Prerequisite" 

| concurrent registration: ApSc 113, Phys 14 

| 58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) E 
| Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics kinemati® i 
particles, velocity and acceleration, Newton’s laws of motion, moment™ 


(Fall and Spring) 


p È “1 at iol 
| |] work, kinetic energy, potential energy, central force fields, vibrat! 

| l resonance, dynamics of systems of particles, kinematics of a rigid D0% 
] | dynamics of a rigid body Prerequisite: ApSc 57 


(Fall and Spring) 
| 113 Engineering Analysis I (3) J 
| Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering proble ts 
| applications of ordinary differential equations, matrices and determina!" 
eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of ordinary linear differential em 
| tions, Bessel and Legendre functions Prerequisite or concurrent regis! 
| tion: Math 33. (Fall and Spring) 
| 114 Engineering Analysis II (3) 5 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering probleni 
| complex variables, Fourier series and integral, orthogonal functions, Laplas 
$ transforms, partial differential equations in engineering and applied scien 
Prerequisite: ApSc 113 (Fall and Spring) 
115 Engineering Analysis III (3) os 
| Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering probler 
| | using concepts from probability and statistics: random variables, dist 
| | tion functions, mathematical expectation, point and confidence inte 
| | estimation, hypothesis testing, correlation. regression, and engine" 
applications. Prerequisite: Math 32 (Fall and Spring) 
116 Engineering Analysis IV (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to 
| using advanced concepts from probat 
butions, expectation, generating f 


oblem 


the solution of engineering pr distr 


lity and statistics multivariate Uu 
unctions, parametric families of dist. 
i | tions, sampling and sufficient statistics, estimation, hypothesis a Se 
; statistical decision theory, and engineering applications. Prerequisite: / P 
115 and Math 33 (Fall and Spring) 
199 Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 

| Student designs and carries out a research project under close superv 
| a faculty adviser. Students from all engine« ring disciplines meet periodici i 
to present projects and discuss results Enrollment limited to stude 
admitted to the Undergraduate Honors Research Program. May be repe? 
for credit 


igion of 
ally 
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Graduate Courses 


211 


212 


analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
it poe Dm of the theory of complex variables: contour integra- 
md n orma mapping, inversion integral, and boundary-value problems. 
erequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and Spring) 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) 
rayadas -any appropriate to the formulation of engineering problems: 
pe anaiona ' verios spaces, eigenvalue problems, generalized Fourier 
Mina ea sor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. Prerequisite: approval of 
ent. (Fall) 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 
Com techniques for solution of boundary-initial value problems in 
€ oe ways propagation, diffusion processes, and potential distribu- 
s. Prerequisite approval of Department. (Fall and Spring) 
neirtical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 
ves aera to variational methods in engineering: Ritz and Galerkin 
on vec tm methods of boundary-value problems, aspects of linear inte- 
ame s arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite: approval of 
é (Spring, odd years) 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) 
Advanced methods of solution of boundary-initial 
neering: characteristics, wave propagation, and Green's 
Site: ApSc 213. (Fall, odd years) 


value problems in engi- 
functions. Prerequi- 


Speci Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) 
Selected topics such as: perturbation techniques a 


pplied to approximate 
value problems in engineering; 
ms of mechanics; applica- 
and science. Prerequi- 


solution of nonlinear boundary and initial 
application of singular integral equations in probler 
tions of elements of functional analysis in engineering 
Site: approval of Department. (Spring, even years) 


- J P7 A 3 = 2 TE Lad eT ss cds 
; Mes i LEM e e cu S 
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Civil, Mechanical, and 
Environmental Engineering X . — " 
Professors G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox Chairman), H. Liebowitz. S.W. Y uan, JË 
Feir, T.G. Toridis. J.P Campbell (Research), J Eftis, A.K. Noor. R Goula™ 
A.B. Cambel, K. Mahmood, A.M. Kiper, M.K. Myers, J.-N Yang, R 
Kaufman, V. Yevjevich (Research), D.M Esterling, C.M. Gilmore, J j 
Whitesides, Jr., T.P.G. Liverman, V. Klein Research), D.L. Jones, B.A. Be 
idjunct Professors R.M. Sorensen, W.P Reid, M.P. Gaus, B.W. Hannah, P 
Whang, M. Soliman, E. Van Reuth 
Professorial Lecturers M.S Ojalvo, R.E. Fulton, L.K. Loftin. Jr., M Yachn® 
N.L. Basdekas, D.R. Levin, W. Viessn an, Jr., W.D. Erickson. J.A Beldiné 
Jr., G.D. Love, S.-C. Liu, D.D Moran, T.-F. Zien. H Goldsmith, A.L. Ko 
D.J. Michel, J.R. Weggel, G. Banerian, W.L. Harris W.D. Jackson, Ha 
Landon, B. Miller, E.F. Skelton, C.J Astill, W.H. Huang, P.D. Mayco™ 
M.J. Queijo, J.C. Hardin, R.H. 1 son, J. Sobieski, D.U. Gubser, ' 
Bregman, P. Patil, E. McCafferty. R.C Macon, S.K. Park, H.S. Gill, ® 
Bayazit, P.S. Lam. H.H Vanderveldt, E.C. Yates. Jr., R.M. Brown, C. Ng 
Associate Professors C.A. Garris, P.K Poulose (Research 
Adjunct Associate Professor M.O. Critchfield Y 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R.W. Fralich, H.A Leybold, J.C. Yu, D. ) 
Ellison, B.R. Barkstrom, R.Y.-Y Ting, P.L. Coe, Jr., M.C. Cullingford, RD: 
McConnell, D.R Tenney, A.M. Yen, R.S. Polvani. ER. Long, Jr. f 
Kehnemui, F. Farassat, F.L Willingham, Jr., D.W. Coder, S.T. Hwang, M» 
Nataraja, L.-S. Pan, A.B. Wardlow Jr., C. Wu, C.J. Jachimowski, M^ 
Mikulas, Jr., J.C. Coolbaugh, K. Khoze meh, L.D. Pinson, R.L. Bowles, 4 Cc 
Sprague, D. Glasgow, W.D Burrows, G.C. Everstine. V Mukhopadhyay, 5 
Winklehaus, W.J. Boettinger, M.I. Haque, M.S. Anderson, B. Dendrou, R^ 
Jones, Jr., S.C. Mehrotra, T. Wells, D.R. Mulville, D.L. Dwover. S. Ba 
R.W. Barnwell, R.J Margason, I.S. Raju 
Adjunct Assistant Professor M.A. Imam p 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.C Montgomery, J.N. Shoosmith, © : 
Walberg, R. Lee, B.A. Stein, H.L Beach, Jr., R.L. Swanson, K. Sutton, 1 
Walton, Jr., M.Y. Hussaini, G.E. Hicho, J.F. O'Dea, S.L. Zimmerman, Jon 
Emmerman, M.P. Gottlieb. W. Kulyk, J.N. Moss, L.W. Townsend, E.T. V 
Briesen, A. Pue, R. Lindberg, Jr. 
Lecturer P.G. Chesler 


Civil Engineering Undergraduate Study 


Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering activities mS 
closely related to the control and improvement of our environment and of ! e 
conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students for careers M nid 
planning, design, and construction of: buildings; bridges; roads: airports; je 
transportation systems; harbors; off-shore facilities: coastal protection s. 
tures; flood and pollution control systems for rivers, estuaries, and m 
inland navigation systems; large power generation and flood control dal! * 
water resources projects; urban renewal and development projects; and po f 

tion control and waste disposal projects. It also provides the scientific = 
technological background required for careers in municipal engineer. 4] 
urban and regional planning, and environmental and geotechnical € 
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engi : : E : , SIM 
e neering and for careers in engineering research in structural mechanics, 
an engineering, and materials engineering. 


Bradua 


e curriculum provides the essentials for 
tion, for registration as a professional civil engineer as required by 


beginning a career upon 
law, 


nd for continuing study at the graduate level. 


Part-Time 


Study 


I uM : 
ta response to requests from individuals employed full time in the Washing- 


, 


N 
the Civi] 
“ample, i 
*gree requir 


En 


D.C., area who wish to obtain a Bachelor ; 
€ineering in a reasonable period of time, evening or late afternoon classes in 


f a part-time student enrolls for three courses a semes 


of Science degree in Civil 


gular basis. For 


gineering curriculum are scheduled on a re 
ter, B.S. 


ements can be completed in less than 15 semesters. 


Core Curriculum 


No 


the wally the 


€ School of 


First S 
em 
-. Pemester 


first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in 
Engineering and Applied Science. 


es IUE ur RO ar LM 


CSci 51 
Math 31 
E Phys 13 
ngl 9 or 10 

Elective 


: Applications of Computers (3) 
: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 4 
: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 

: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


na <p 8 i o 


EngS 4: 


Math 32: 


Phys 14 


hem 13: 
Elective: 


T ; 
ird Semester 


Math 33: 
Phys 15: 
ApSc 57: 
ApSc 113: 
ApSe 115: 
Elective: 


R 
2urth Semester 


— 


Phys 16: 
ApSc 58; 
ApSc 114: 
CE 120: 
CE 140: 


Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 

: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

General Chemistry (4) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


EMEN eU pepe nes ntl 


Multivariable Calculus (3) 

Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Analytical Mechanics I (2) 

Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Se 


————— 


Modern Physics (3) 

Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

Engineering Analysis II (3) 
Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 


Materials Science (3) 
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Civil Engineering Curriculum 


| 
i Fifth Semester 
l | a 
H | | CE 121: Struct 
$ | CE 166: Mater z (2 

i i | CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory 1) 

] ‘ | ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3 

H ll ME 131: Thermodynamics 

i Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
\ | Sixth Semester 3 
| ps 

| CE 122: Structural Theory II (3 

! | || CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

fl CE 193: Hydraulics (3 

] | Geol 136 Engineering Geology 

| | | Elective: Selected from humanities or so ial sciences (6) 

| | 
| || Seventh Semester 3 
| | à Ie 
AE 


168: Introductory Soil Mechanics 
190: Contr. 


3) 
3 
9 


acts and Specifications 


t Structures (3 


mmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 
, 


195 Hy drology 3) 


Elective: Technical elective (3 


| | | Eighth Semester 


i if CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) 
1) ! i CE 185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
| | CE 196: Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
| CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
| Elective: Technical electives (8)* 


| Technical Electives 


ApSc 199: Honors Research Pro 
| CE 198: Research (3 


CE 201: Desi 


ect and Seminar (3 


f Metal Structures (3 


| CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete St ructures 


ES 


estressed Concrete Structures (3 


l CE 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 
` | CE 206: Geotechnical Engineering 
) CE 208: Rock Engineering 
ii CE 210: Methods of Structural Analvsis (3 


CE 212: Open Channel Flow 


ydraulic Structures ( 


| CE 214: Design of Dams 
CE 215 rban Construction Techr 
CE 216 ivanced Hydrology 
CE 22 in Transportation Engineering 


gl 
jd 


S$ 18 a strongly recommended 


*EAd 1¢ ] " - Engineering Econon Analy d tech? 


CMEE Undergraduate 


CE 222: Stations and Terminals (3) 
CE 223: Traffic Engineering (3) 
CE 240: Principles of Environmental Engineering I (3) 
CE 241: Principles of Environmental Engineering II (3) 
CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 
CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
CE 255: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 
CE 266: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and Othe 
- Hazards I (3) 
CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling (3) 
EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3)* 
EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
EngS 231: Structure of Materials (3) 
EngS 234: Composite Materials (3) 
EngS 237: Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 
EngS 241: Failure of Materials (3) 
EngS 242: Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design (3) 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


r Natural 


Civil Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) ! 
Stress and strain; axial load problems; torsion; shear force and bending 
moment; pure bending of beams; shearing stresses in beams; compound 
stresses; analysis of plane stress and plane strain; combined stresses; 
deflection of beams; statically indeterminate problems; columns; the energy 
methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 57, 113 (Fall and Spring) 

Structural Theory I-II (3-3) 
Theory of determinate and indeterminate structures usin 
modern approaches. Prerequisite or concurrent regis 
(Fall and Spring) 
Materials Science (3) 
Electron structure of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding; energy bands; 
crystal structure; imperfections; noncrystalline solids; reaction rates; diffu- 
sion; phase transformations, mechanical properties, electrical conduction; 
metals, insulators, semiconductors; magnetism; optical properties. Prerequi- 
site: Chem 13; concurrent registration: Phys 16. (Fall and Spring) 
Materials Engineering (2) vem 
Mechanical properties, plastic deformation dislocation theory, yielding, 
Strengthening mechanisms, microstructure and properties, heat treatment of 
Steel, composites, amorphous materials, visco-elastic deformation, creep, 
fracture, fatigue, fatigue crack propagation. Prerequisite: CE 140; concur- 
rent registration: CE 120. (Fall and Spring) 

Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) , , 

Measurement of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces in 

ductile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, plastic, and composite materials. 

Study of tension, compression, bending, impact, and shear failures. Prerequi- 

Site or concurrent registration: CE 166. (Fall and Spring) 


Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
Engineering properties of soils; analysi 
capacity, foundations, and slope sta 
126 (Fall) 


g both classical and 
tration: CE 120. 


s of lateral earth pressures, bearing 
bility. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 


a 
Strongiy 


recommended technical elective 
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182 Foundation E ngineering (2 
Subsurface exploration, design of sha ‘ow foundations, design of pile found! 
tions, earth-retaining structures, professional ethics applications. Prered” 
site: CE 168 opring 


185 Soil Mechanics and Foundation E ngineering I 


aboratory (1) 
Laboratory experiments for the 


classifi cation, strength, compressibility, an 
u engineering properties of soils. Prereq juisite: CE 168 Spring’ 
190 Contracts and Specifications (2) ! 
Law of contracts; construction contracts; specifications: bidding; insurat“ 
and bonds; professional liabili y; arbitration of disputes; litigation 
Fall 


191 Metal Structures (3 


Ó 


Principles of the design of l 


& 
metal structures; structural eleme nts; conn 
alis? 


tions; specific popen 


1s of an: alysis; methods of construction 
in d 


ign. Prerequisite: CE 1 (Fall) 
Reinforced Concrete Structure ^s 
Principles of the > design 


prot ‘essioné 


192 3) 

ot 
n of reinforced concrete structures Details of reinfor 
ment of structural elements. M« noli 


th 
thic structures, precast elements, met" 
ods of construction 


Prerequisite: CE 12] or concurrent registration 

122 Spring 

193 Hydraulics (3 
Fluid static applications to calculation of bot indary 

buoyancy, and flotation Application of 

stream tubes, and flow ` 


forces in a static fluid 
kinematic principles; flow fiel? 
nets. Fluid dynam applications to pipe fiov 
measurement of pressure 
flow: applications to water 
Spring 
194 Environmental E ngineering I: 
Planning and design of water 
Water quality 
Hoo 


"fic " " A 
hydraulic models, and velocity. Open che 


resources engineering. Prerequisite: ME 


a) 
. : (3 
Water Supply and Resources b 
supply and waste-water disposal syste? 
control and 


llu 
nd treatment processes. Desalination, stream po 
juisite or concurrent registration: CE 193 Fall) 


ontrol. Prere 
195 Hydrology (3) 

Descriptive | ydrology: hydrologic cycle , precipitation, 
ion. Quantitative hydrology: 
inoff, runoff from 


storage routing. Probability 


sapol 
stream flow, evap 
hydrograph analysis, € 


fi 
snow, hydrogr: iphs of basin outfit 
concepts in hydr logy ré ints 


lood frequency 


gi 
frequency, Pre requisite or concurrent reg” 


drought, stochastic hydrology 


ation: ApSc 115, ME 126, CE 193 Fall 
196 De ‘sign and Cost Analysis of Civil E ngineering Structures (| 3) 
Total structural system concepts. Design of civil engi ineering struct i 
ich as piers, wharves, bulkheads offshore nlationtes dams, and ot?" | 


b5 
! ! rá jr | 
special structures. Principles of cost analysis for timber, steel, and reink 

concrete structures. P 


s. Prerequisite senior status opring | 

197 Environmental E ngineering II: Waste and P ollution ( ‘ontrol ? 
Disposal of sewage biological treatment, ch« mical treatment, filtration 
ctivated sludge, sludge har dling and disposal. Cx ntrol of industrial W8* r 
ind of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disposal. Prerequisite 
193 opring 

198 Research (1 to 3 "m 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequis"" 
unior or seni tatus Fall and Spring 
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Mec : 
> ashen Engineering Undergraduate Study 
iy I es is primarily concerned with physical systems in 
control of ene - al engineer 1$ concerned with the conversion, transfer, and 
Vehicles LAr from its source to its moving system. Land and marine 
and fuel i Tig pam Tv systems, air-conditioning systems, nuclear reactors 
the ost m tation control devices, synthetic fuels, energy resources 
energy to comes precast: and economical conversion of the various forms of 
li domain rmt and electrical power, and a host of other devices lie in 
Problems bas pe in this area should provide the ability to formulate 
Methods a m on fundamental laws of nature, to recognize the types of 
Work. vega icable to their solution, to read with understanding the relevant 
curriculum o PA up with a usable answer. The mechanical engineering 
ent, and rial * background for careers in research, design, develop- 
Course offe s unng in a wide variety of industries. 
bundation ir ee mir mechanical engineering, which begin with a broad 
ences, consi 2 p ysics, chemistry, mathematics, humanities, and social sci- 
electronics ar studies in basic mechanics of solids and fluids electricity and 
conversion: mee sciences, dynamic analysis, thermal sciences, energy 
Systems E power, environmental control, and the design of machines and 
lon of com t aeir. control. Because of the increasing emphasis on the applica- 
computer a "€ in mechanical engineering, the curriculum incorporates 
computer-atd, cytes in a wide variety of courses. These applications include 
tion of comer drafting, analysis of mechanical system components, optimiza- 
eduction — engineering systems, and laboratory data collection and 
)Ption from — electives in the senior year permit students to select an 
7s conia rango of specialty areas. These areas include combustion 
lli] mechanics - engineering, computer-aided design, energy and power, 
solid er and thermal sciences, mechanical engineering design, and 
33 anics and materials engineering. 
(0 iuris outlined below is based on the concept 
economic pue be prepared to meet the challenge of ever-increasing technical 
Curriculum a Rye problems. Graduates of the mechanical engineering 
deve Reso qualified for professional positions in analysis, research and 
Een eomputer-eided design, and manufacturing and for graduate 
research in a wide variety of fields. 


Part-Time Study 


t 


that the mechanical 


ployed full time in the Washing- 

ligineering inar : r of Science degree in Mechanical 

in the Mech. in à reasonable period of time rnoon and evening classes 

or exampl anical Engineering curriculum are sch 

degree ple, if a part-time student enrolls for three courses a sem 
equirements can be completed in less than 15 semesters. 


Juni 

The Year Abroad Program 

li Pelion re Engineering and Applied Science and t 

lish oa vmm of the University of Southampton, England, have estab- 

ease program so that graduate students in acoustics at both 
s may transfer academic credits to either University in fulfillment 

A special arrangement has now 


he Institute of Sound and 


Institu 


0 th 
he rec 
equirements for advanced degrees. 


m 
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ce 


been made to extend the graduate excl 
level, enabling some mechanical engi 
abroad 


aduate 
lange program to the undergradu 

. H ' 
neering students to spend the junior Ye 


The program furthers a student's particul 
chanical engineering 
international technic: 


ar academic interests in m 
and develops knowledge of world affairs in general à? 
ul fields in particular 1 
Applicants must apply for admission to the Junior Year Abroad Progr 
to the department chairman before the end of the fall semester of di 
sophomore year. Approval must be given by the department chairman and t 
dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Core Curriculum 


" > ‘ gin 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate field 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester 


Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3)* 

CSci 51: Applications of Computers (3 

Phys 13: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science ( 
Engl 9 or 10 English Composition Language as Communication 

Elective: Selected from humanitie 


3) 


s or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


Math 32: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
EngS 4: Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
| Phys 14: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
| Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
| Elective 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


Math 33: Multivariable Calculus (3 

ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
ApSc 115 Engineering Analysis III (3 


Phys 15 Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc 114 Engineering Analysis II (3) 
Phys 16: Modern Physics (3) 
CE 140: Materials Science (3) 
| EE 11: Linear Networks I (3 


| Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 


e 
"Transfer students who have not successfully completed a college-level calculus course with & grad 
of C or better from an accredited institution, or high school students who did not take an — 
placement (AP) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be required to bern. 
one-hour locally math placement test at registration. This test covers — 
trigonometry, and graphs. Students who do not place directly into Math 31 as a result of this test m9" 
be required to pass Math 3, 6, or 30 as deficiency courses 


administered 
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Mechanical Engineering Curriculum 
Fifth Semester 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
ME 117: Mechanical Engineering Computations (3) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 


Sixth Semester 
EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
ME 120: Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 
ME 148: Thermodynamic Systems (3) 
ME 191: Mechanical Design (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
S 
Seventh Semester 


ME 187: Heat Transfer (: 
ME 190: Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) 
ME 193: Engineering Systems Design I (3) 
Elective: Technical electives (6) 

Eighth Semester 


- Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Electromechanical Control System Design (3) 
: Engineering Systems Design II (2) 
. : Design Project (1) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or socia 
Elective: Technical electives (6) 


Mechanical Engineering Options 


In all option areas a minimum of 12 semester hours 

fee; from one of the following options. Alternative 

stud idual course substitutions may be approved upon W 
ent to his or her adviser and the department. 


l sciences (3) 


of technical electives must 
elective programs or 
ritten request by the 


C ; k ; : 
Ombustion and Environmental Engineering 


ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
5 


"ME Fluid Mechanics II (3) 
3: Research (3) 
- Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
: Fundamentals of Combustion Engin 
Energetics of Fluid Flow I (3) 
: Air Pollution I (3) 
Air Pollution II (3) 
Power Plant Pollution Control (3) 


3: Combustion (3) 


es (3) 


* ^s» — 
Re a 
“quired technical elective for the option indicated 
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Computer-Aided Design 


ApSc 199 


Honors Research Project and Seminar (3 


CSci 150: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 

CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 

CSci 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3) 
EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design (3) 
EngS 283: Application of ( /omputer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
*ME 192: Product Design and Process Engineering (3) 

ME 198: Research (3) 


Energy and Power 


ApSc 199 
EngS 208 
*ME 155 
ME 198 
ME 257 
ME 258: 
ME 259 
ME 260: 
ME 291 
ME 292 


Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
Energy Conservation (3) 

Fluid Mechanics II (3) 

Research (3) 

Energy Technology I (3) 

Energy Technology II (3) 

Solar Heating Systems (3) 

Heating and Air Conditioning of Buildings (3) 
Power Systems I (3) 

Power Systems II (3) 


Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences 


ApSc 199: 
EngS 218: 
*ME 155: 
ME 198 
ME 221 
ME 231: 
ME 237: 
ME 280 
ME 288: 
ME 289: 


Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 
Fluid Mechanics II (3) 

Research (3) 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Hydrodynamics (3) 

Energetics of Fluid Flow I (3) 
Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) 
Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 


Mechanical Engineering Design 


ApSc 199: 
EngS 215: 
EngS 257: 
EngS 284 
EngS 285: 
*ME 192 
ME 198 
ME 240: 
ME 241 
ME 242 
ME 243 


Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 

Theory of Vibrations (3) 

Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
Product Design and Process Engineering (3) 
Research (3) 

Kinematic Synthesis (3) 

Engineering Systems Design (3) 

Advanced Mechanisms (3) 

Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) 


*Required technical elective for the option indicated 


CMEE Undergraduate 


Soli x 
id Mechanics and Materials Engineering 


o 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
"Pres 315 Advanced Strength of Material 

Rees SAM: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 
ES 321: l'heory of Elasticity I (3) 

9 A Structure of Materials (3) 

ee 208 Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 
E 234 Composite Materials (3) 

Ene i Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 
E E 241 Failure of Materials (3) 

"ME 285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
P a 198 Research (3) 

ws 170: Elementary Solid State Physics (3) 


M : "mi gen 
chanical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


117 Mechanical Engineering Computations (3) 

Application of numerical methods to the solution of mechanical engineering 
problems. Reduction of physical and engineering systems to computer 
models. Optimization techniques, physical modeling, numerical methods, 
and problem solving techniques. Emphasis on use of small-scale computing 
systems. Prerequisite: CSci 51 and junior status. (Fall) 
Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling and 
simulation. Report formulation and presentation. Basic principles of measur- 
ing instruments and sensors Fundamentals of digital data acquisition and 
use of computer-based data systems. Laboratory experiments including the 
use of strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, and computerized data sys- 
tems. Prerequisite; ME 117. (Spring) 
Fluid Mechanics I (3) 
Fluid properties, fluid statics, integral and differential formulations of 
conservation of mass, momentum, and energy. Bernoulli's equation. Dimen- 
sional analysis and similitude. Inviscid flow. Viscous flow. Experimental 
and computational methods in fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. 
(Spring) 
Thermodynamics (3) 
Fundamental thermodynamic concep 
temperature measurements, work an 
properties of pure substances, first-law analysis 0 
systems, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility, 
analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite: 
113. (Fall) 
Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 
Natural frequencies, free vibration, forced vibration. Unbalance, whirling, 
vibration isolation. Measuring techniques and application of computers in 
vibration analysis. Multiple degrees of freedom. Dynamic vibration absorb- 
ers. Shock and transient vibration. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 
Thermodynamic Systems (3) 

ms. Mixtures of gases and 


Second-law analysis of thermodynamic syste : i 
vapors, properties of air-water vapor mixtures, psychrometry and its appli- 


ts, Zeroth law of thermodynamics and 
d heat, first law of thermodynamics, 
f some thermodynamic 
entropy, second-law 
Phys. 14, ApSc 


Required, 
ui 
red technical elective for the option indicated. 
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cation 1n some engineering processes. Power from two-phase systems, Ran 
ine, improving the thermal efficiency of Rankine engine” 
regeneration, Gas turbine, Brayton and regenerative cycles: 
Internal combustion engines, Otto and Diesel cycles. Thermodynamic anal 

sis of reactive systems Prerequisite: ME 131 (Spring) 
| 152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 5 
Major project-oriented course—simulates working environment of graduat 
Il engineers. Projects are assigned in student's areas of interest; student * 
expected to design and assemble own experiments. Extensive use of instr" 
mentation and com 


kine cycle and en 


reheat and 


uting facilities. Project proposal, progress reports, - 
report, and periodic oral presentations required. Prerequisite ME 14 
Spring) 

Fluid Mechanics II (3) 


| Formerly Compressible Fluid Flou / 


Cc 
Cn 


, ation 
Potential flow theory: stream and potential functions, La Place's equat! 


superposition of elementary flows. D'Alembert's paradox. Boundry layer 

theory: Von Karman momentum integral method. Drag on immersed bodies 
|| form drag and skin friction for streamlined and bluff bodies in laminar 8? 
| turbulent flow. Turbulence: Prandtl mixing length, Eddy viscosity, m 
| transport phenomena. Compressible flow: acoustic speed, Mach number, 
| | isentropic flow, nozzle flow and flow around airfoils and turbine blade 
| 
| 


normal and oblique shock phenomena, Raleigh and Fanno flows. Experime? 
tal and computational methods in fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: ME 126 an 
ME 131 (Fall) 

182 Electromechanical Control System Design (3) : 
Application of control theory to the design of electromechanical system" 
Characteristics of transducers, valves, and other control components. Mathe 
matical models of open- and closed-loop electromechanical systems. Re 
locus and frequency response methods; application to the synthesis P 
feedback systems by both manual and computer-aided techniques. Prereq" 
site: ApSc 114; ME 117, 134 Spring 

| 187 Heat Transfer (3 
| Heat transfer processes. General heat « 


M^ Kap MID m ento emo. 


'onduction equations; steady- and 
unsteady-state heat conduction problems. Methods of analysis; analytic? 
analog, and numerical solution methods. Fundamentals of convective hes 
transfer. Evaluation of convective heat transfer coefficients; dimensions 
analysis, boundary-layer approach, analogy between heat and momentu 
| transfer. Energy exchange by thermal radiation; fundamental concepts at 
laws, radiation properties, radiative heat transfer between surfaces Desig 
considerations: | seni 
status Fall 


190 Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) 
} Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisms 


z ————M 
aS 


ieat-exchanger design and selection Prerequisite 


and 


Displacements, velocitie and 


accelerations in linkage, cam, and gear systems by analytical, graphic nce 
1 " ? i i forma 
| computer methods. Synthesis of linkages to meet prescribed perform 


| requirements. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 Fall 
] I[ 


191 Mechanical Design (3 text 
> ~ e? 
Integration of knowledge of strer gth of materials in a design pe 

fal 


| : ; e^ f 
E Stresses and deflections in engineering structures. Theories of 
| 


ners; 
| Introduction to the design of 


ical components, such as faste er- 
" v engine 
shafts, springs. Introduction to the use of computers in mechanical eng! 


ng aes 


erequisite: CE 120, ME 117 Spring) 


| 
| J 

| 192 Product Design and Process Engineering (3 ues 
| Introduction to product design and modern manufacturing techniq 

f 


- tion 
1 j cv 

Functional, techr ogi and economic considerations. suc ; produ ae 

lume, energy and material ı for produc 


)I 
ant 


ind materiais consumption, and labor. Criter 


i netals é 
Properties and behavior of metal 
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polymers. Capabilities and limitations of various basic and secondary pro- 
cesses: influence on product design. Computer-aided manufacturing and 
flexible manufacturing systems. Prerequisite: junior status. (Spring) 
Engineering Systems Design I (3) 
Creative engineering design, problem d 
Design of and familiarization with bearings, clutches, brakes, and couplings. 
Optimization of system design using computers and design projects. Graphi- 
cal communication, project presentation, and use of existing design re- 
sources. Prerequisite: ME 191 (Fall) 
Energy Conversion (3) 
Energy sources and utilization, principal fuels for energy conversion. Produc- 
tion of thermal energy, conversion of chemical energy, fossil fuel systems. 
Energy conservation and enviro nental considerations in energy conversion 
and use. Production of electrical energy, fundamental principles, technologi- 
cal options, longer range possibilities. Energy management and economical 
considerations Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Spring) 
Engineering Systems Design II (2) 
Design of systems involving a large variety of constraints and requiring 
ingenuity and application of principles from thermal systems, heat transfer, 
fluid mechanics, and mechanical components. Consideration of economic, 
safety, and reliability factors in the final design. Prerequisite: ME 193; 
concurrent registration: ME 196 (Spring) 
Design Project (1) 
Identification and preparation of a design project, in 
lation, feasibility studies and preliminary design, 
and testing, and design optimization. Concurrent 
(Spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation project 
junior or senior status. (Fall and Spring) 


Engi : : 
ngineering Science Undergraduate Course 


4 Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
Introductory descriptive geometry Use of equ 
planes, and surfaces; principal, auxiliary, and orthographic views; isometric 
views, intersection of surfaces. Technical sketching, dimensions and preci- 
sion, machine elements. Detail and assembly drawings. Introduction to 


computer-aided drafting (Fall and Spring) 


Graduate Study 


eve 


efinition, and concept generation. 


cluding problem formu- 
prototype development 
registration: ME 195. 


s, as arranged. Prerequisite: 


ipment. Points, lines, curves, 


me lopments in science and technology in the decades to come will require 
hew]y Bineer to be thoroughly grounded in fundamentals as well as in the 
ust rene technological and scientific disciplines. The modern engineer 
, mid the master techniques in analysis, computation, design, and synthesis. 
Ment a ih proliferation of knowledge and technological specialty, the depart- 
mentals eres 3o the principle that versatility and depth in scientific funda- 
atter x should be the characteristic features of any graduate program that 
TS to prepare the student to cope with engineering developments. 
Offers he Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
] ast graduate programs in various areas of concentration, leading to the 
ter of Science, the professional, and the Doctor of Science degrees. 
iu the Doctor of Science degree is offered in the following areas: acoustics; 
nautics; energy; environmental engineering; fluid mechanics and thermal 
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',ience 


: ater! 
Sciences; ocean, coastal, and marine engine¢ ring; solid mechanics and me 
rate 
/ als engineering; structural engineering; structures and dynamics; and wa m 


] | resources (except Option 2, water anning, which is for the M 


resources p 
| | degree only ethe 
i m ' i J ] 

l'he Master of Science and the professional degrees are offered in all r^ 
j . ; " 3] M 
t atorementioned areas and in the following areas: civil engineering U e 
1 " " ! 3 y » 1 sree 
| degree only), computer-aided design, environmental modeling (M.S. der 
| | ly), geotechnical engineering chanical engineering design, and pub! 
| only), geotechnical engine« ring, mechanical engineering design, al 


5 


works engineering 


` ) . As part 
i Courses for these specializations are listed on the following pages AS 
- ' : e 
of the interd sciplinary program, students eiect approved courses from ot 
\ s £I , S 44 . , other 
\ departments of the School of Engineering and Applied Science and from + the 
| Schools and divisions of the L niversity. Depending on the interest of ‘al 
] l 1 ` ; ` A » apecia! 
i | | student, some of the programs leading to the Master of Science and, by spé ol 
gn aree! 
i permission of the appropriate department chairman. Doctor of Science degr 
| | 
| 


" 3 : : p 3A- 
| are given at the NASA Langley Research Center. Hampton, Virginia. NAS 
| | Langley's extensive scient 


A 
| tific and engineering facilities and equipment art 
{ | il used whenever feasible d 
| | Each program is arranged to fit the student's individual needs FC 
| | | interests and to use previous experience and background. This backgroum 


should normally 


x N a T gica! 
include an undergraduate degree in engineering, the phys 


" uit . riser 02 
Hn | | sciences, or applied mathematics. Each student is assigned a faculty adviser to 
5 i . x . á j 
EE | | the basis of study interests, enabling a close student-faculty relationship 
M | develop during the course of the program 
|| | 
a 
i Computer Requirements 
| " ; : ation 
M Because the use of computers has become ; n integral part of both educa f 
| and research, each student entering graduate study in the Departmen th 
; i > ar wi 
| Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering should be familiar m 
ll the use of computers. The ability to use computers will be assumed in gradu. 
courses 
Language Requirement for Doctoral Program 
p y À 
| No foreign language IS required for the Doctor of Science degree program. 
| | i ] g oi 
1 proficiency in one computer programming language, however, must be den 
} | | strated to the doctoral adviser 
ty | 


Fields and Areas of Concentration 


Programs of study in any 


field of concentration will generally include course 
allied areas. In this section. an asterisk indicates that * 
course or program is offered at NASA- Langley 
offered on campus when arranged 


à 
| from appropriate 


> ' ay 
Research Center but mà 


E Acoustics" 
I 
|| 


ApSc 211: Analytical Method 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods ii Engineering II 


| ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


3 in Engineering | 


"Offered at NASA-Langley e offered on campus when arranged 


CMEE Graduate 


ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
*g ApSc 216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
^ngs 203-4: Probability and Statistics of Metrology 
EngS 17: Analytical Mechanics 
EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 
EngS : Theoretical Acoustics I 
Random Process Theory I 
Random Process Theory II 
Time Series Analysis 
Environmental Noise Control 
Theoretical Acoustics II 
Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 
Physical Acoustics 
Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
Human Factors in Engineering 
Special Topics in Acoustics 
: Research 
Thesis Research 
Aeroacoustics 
Nonlinear Acoustics 
: Theory of Random Vibration 
: Structural Acoustics Interaction 
1: Advanced Reading and Research 
: Dissertation Research 
Structural Dynamics 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 


Re 


Retired courses for MS degree: ApSc 211, 213; EngS 257, 
a ow courses for the professional and doctoral degrees 
Sory committee in consultation with the student. 


270, 274 or 276; ME 221. 
are established by the 


Aeronautics’ 


> 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
2: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
j: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Linear System Theory I 
Analytical Mechanics 
Theory of Vibrations 
: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Applied Fluid Dynamics 
Viscous Flow 
Hydrodynamics 
Aeroelasticity I 
Aeroelasticity II 
5: Compressible Flow 
: Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
| 248: Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
! 249: Seminar: Aircraft Design II 


“Offe bá ‘ 
fered at NASA-Langley Research Center but may be offered on campus when arranged 


*ME 27 
*ME 
*ME 


Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles 
i VTOL Aircraft l'echnology 

] Powered-Lift Technology 

] *ME 273: Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
| *ME í 

\ | ME : 

f 

| 

I 

| 

| 

1 

| 


Principles of Flight Guidance 
Stability and Control of Vehicles 
ME Mechanics of Space Flight 

| ME Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
“ME 279: Special Topics in Flight Sciences 

ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 


*ME 290: Kinetic Theory of Gases 

VI ME 5: Statistical 

Y | ME 298: Research 

i | ME 299—300: Thesis Research 

X | ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
|| ME 315: Hypersonic Flow 

ME 398: Advanced 


inced Reading and Research 


l'hermodynamics 


| | || ME 399: Dissertation Research 
|| 
| 
4 i I , j " i 19 E Dl 
\ | I| Required courses for MS degree: ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 275 
| Required courses for t 


. ; the 
r the professional and doctoral degrees are established by 


y committee in consultation with the student 


| 'oncrete Structures 
?4 estressed Concrete Structures 
| | lied Soil Mechanics I 
| | lied Soil Mechanics II 
t technical Engineering 
l x Engineer 
)dS al l 
| nmt al Ghemi 
| ( el Flow 


raulic Structures 


ngineering II 


olid Waste Di posa 


I CE 214: Design of Dams 
| | | CE 215: Urban Construction Technol gy 
| | CE 216: Advanced Hydrology 
i | CE 220: 1 ering 
| | CE 221: P: 
| CE 223: Tr: 
i CE 240: Pr neering I 
CE 241: Pr 
S 
Er 


vironmental Impact Assessment 
| CE 250: Advanced Metal Structures 
| CE 251: Advanced Re ;oncrete Structures 
| | CE 255: Introduction to Oce in and Coastal F ngineering 
| | | CE Coastal Processes 
a CE Harbor and Coastal Engineering 
| CE 276: Water Resources Planning and ( ontrol 
CE 298: Research 
CE 299—300: Thesis Research 


EAd 204: Administration of Engineering Contracts 


"Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center but 1 iay be offered on campus when arranged 


CMEE Graduate 


EAd 210: Engineering Law 
EAd 241: Construction Management I 
EAd 242: Construction Management II 
EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
EAd 265: Transportation Management 1 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
wees 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
E 255-56: Urban Transportation Technology 
OR 201: Survey of Operations Research Methods 
OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow 


P 
ublic Works Option | 
e uired courses for MS degree: CE 202, 206, 213, 240; EngS 285. For professional 
ree: CE 211 or 217 or 223; EngS 284 or OR 201; one additional course from the 


Sequence EAd 241, 242, 243. 


T 

'ànsportation Option 
desired courses for MS degree: CE 202, 206, 213, 240; 
gree: ApSc 212, 213 or 214; EngS 221 or 315, 285, 288. 


EngS 285. For professional 


Computer-Aided Design 


ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 250: Advanced Metal Structures 
CE 251: Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
CE 261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 
CE 263: Theory of Structural Stability 
CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming of Microcomputers 
CSci 157: Assembly Language Programming of Large System Computers 
CSei 158: Algorithmic Methods 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 
CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing 
CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems 
CSci 208: Computer Programming 
CSci 212: Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
CSci 214: Data Structures 
CSci 219: Interactive Computer Graphics 
( Sci 227: Management Information Systems an 
EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 
EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design f “ 
EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering 
EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structur 
? 216: Structural Dynamics 
Design of Floating and Su 
: Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
Energetics of Fluid Flow II 
Kinematic Synthesis 


d Database Management 


Mechanics 
al Mechanics 


bmerged Marine Vehicles 


at, 


miis 2€. a learn on 


= 
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ME 241: Engineering Systems Design 

ME 242 Advanced Me hanisms 

ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineer ng Design 
ME 246: Electromechanical Control Systems 


Required courses for MS degree ApSc 213; CSci 159, 201; EngS 282, 284: CSci 
piace of Usci 201, CSci 157 or 147 and 158 may be taken. For professk 


EngS 283. Ir 


degree: CE 203, 250 or 251. 254 or EngS 257, CSci 208, 227 


Energy 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 


ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


10ds in Er 


ApSc 215: Analytical Met 1eering V 
CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment 

EAd 221-22: Environmer 

EAd 283 


EngS 206 


Management 


Per 


ts of Social Phenomena 


Nonrenewable Resources 


Resources 


Recv 


Theoretical Acoustics I 
Environmental Noise Control 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 
Turbomachinery I 
Turbomachinery II 
Viscous Flow 
Compressible Flow 
Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
Energy Technology I 
Energy Technology II 
ME 259: Solar Heating Systems 
ME 260: Heating and Air Conditioning of Buildings 
ME 261: Air Pollution I 
ME 262: Air Pollution II 
ME 264: Air Pollution Seminar 
ME 267: Power Plant Pollution Control 
ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I 
ME 284: Nuclear Reactor Engineering II 
ME 287: Heat Conduction 
ME 290: Kinetic Theory of Gases 
ME 291-92: Power Systems 
ME 293: Combustion 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299—300: Thesis Research 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
ME 313: Magnetofluidmechanics 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 
OR 201: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models 


219 or 
nal 
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: : é STE 3 
Required courses for degree programs in energy technology (Option 1); MS —ApSc 
à 213; ME 221, 257, 258, 280, 288. Professional degree—competency in above and ES 

4; ME 291, . 998 (6). DSc*—competency in above and ApSc 212, 215. 


uired courses for degree programs’ in energy systems (Option 2): MS - Engs 224: 

257, 258 261: OR 201. Applied Scientist—competency in above and ME 298 (6). 

*x«—competency in above and requirements to be made by doctoral advisory committee 
nefit the student's intellectual/professional aspirations. 


Environmental Engineering 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
CE 211: Environmental Chemistry 
CE 212: Open Channel Flow 
CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
CE 216: Advanced Hydrology 
CE 219: Groundwater and Seepage 
CE 237: Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
CE 240: Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
CE 241: Principles of Environmental Engineering II 
CE 242: Solid Waste Disposal 
CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment 
CE 255: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE 272: Biological Wastewater Treatment 
CE 273: Water Supply Engineering 
CE 276: Water Resources Planning and Control 
CE 277: Industrial Waste Treatment 
CE 278: Pollutant Transport 
CE 280: Water Resources Systems 
CE 283: Special Topics in Environmental Engineering 
CE „CE 298: Research 
299-300: Thesis Research 
EngS 242: Materials Recycling and Recovery 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods 
ME 261: Air Pollution I 
ME 262: Air Pollution II 
ME 267: Power Plant Pollution Control 


Required courses for MS degree: CE 212, 213, 240, 255; ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284. For 
degree: ApSc 213; CE 237, 241, 272. 


Environmental Modeling" 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
,ApSe 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering IH 
Engs 263: Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I 

EngS 264: Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II 


fins, 
*( — 
vane et NASA-Langley Research Center but may f uters 
' Udents are expected to have competency in the use of comp v : 
— ed to pursue the thesis option. 
i ts without research experience are encourag' p e tl opti 
to dents presenting enne for comprehensive and/or qualifying examinations are encouraged 
* appreciative of the contents of EngS 218 and ME 237. 


be offered on campus when arranged. 


of Engineering and Applied Scier 


ji EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 

EngS 298: Researct 

300: Thesis Research 

ngs 314: Advanced Numerical Methods in Engines ring 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanic 

ME 227: Viscous Flow 


| 
| I i 

ih ME 257: Energy Technology 1 
| ME 285: Reaction Kinetics 
| ME 288: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 

Di | ME 289: Radiative Heat Transfer 

N | ME 296: Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer 
N | 


312: Theory of Turbulence 


| Required courses for MS degree ApSc 211, 213; EngS 263. 264 


Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences 


| 

| || ApSc 211: Analytical Methods ir Engineering I 
d Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Er rineering III 
A 


nalytical Methods in Engineering IV 


S 
— 


) 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
) 


ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineer 
2 274: Mechanics of Water Waves 

13: L agnetic Waves and Mk rowave System Design 
236: Plasma Dynamics 

j | EngS 218: Introdu 


ng Analysis 


tion to Continuum Mechanics 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 


do T pam Geiger t mE 


| EngS 289: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
| | EngS 315: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
j ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
$ i 1: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
| | Applied Fluid Dynamics 
T rbe machine ry I 
ME 226: Turbomachinery II 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
| 231: Hydrodynamics 
| | | Aeroelasticity I 
| | Compressible Flow 
Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
| inergetics of Fluid Flow II 
Air Pol yn I 
Numerica Xthods in Fluid Mechanics 
| ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
} ME 281 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
} ME 28 | Conductio 
ME 288: Convective Heat and M l'ransfer 


| 2 
| | ME 295: Statistical Thermodynamics 
E ME 297: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 
| ME 298: Research 
ME 299—300: Thesis Research 


ME 312: Theory of 


Turbulence 
fli) 


dmechanics 
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ME 317: Physical Gas Dynamics 

ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 

ME 399: Dissertation Research 

13; ME 221, 280, 288 (also ME 227 for 
degrees: Fluid Mechanics—ApSc 212 or 
iences—ApSc 212 or 214 or 216, 215; ME 


Required courses for MS degree: ApSc 211, 2 

z 4 esi students). For professional and DSc 

23 or 216, 215; ME 231, 311, 312; Thermal Sc 
5, 287, 289. 


Geotechnical Engineering 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I 
CE 205: Applied Soil Mechanics II 
CE 206: Geotechnical Engineering 
CE 207: Soil Dynamics 
CE 208: Rock Engineering i 
CE 209: Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering 
CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
CE 214: Design of Dams 
CE 219: Groundwater and Seepage 
CE 221: Pavement and Runway Design 
CE 240: Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
CE 255: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE 257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering 
CE 265: Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling 
. CE 298: Research 
CE 299 -300: Thesis Research 
EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
: eol 128: Geomorphology 
‘Geol 189: Geophysics for Geologists 
"Geol 224: Advanced Structural Geology 


Reduired courses for MS degree: CE 202, 206, 213, 240; EngS 285. 
" professional degree: CE 207, 208, 209, 219; EngS 221. 


Mechanical Engineering Design 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering M — t 
CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials 


EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 
EngS 259: Random Vibrations of Structures 


EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design 


Programs Bulletin 


F = 
°F course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate 
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J C f 


EngS 283: Application of Con puter Graphics in Er 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in I ngineering 


| | EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in F ngineering Mechanics 
i 
1 


gineering 


ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
| ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 225: Turbomachinery | 
ME 226: Turbomachinery II 
| ME 240: Kinematic Synthesis 
ME 241: Engineering Systems Design 
f ME 242: Advanced Mechanisms 
i ME 243: Advanced Mechanical E 
AY ME 246: Electromechanical Control Systems 
| 
4 
| 


ngineering Design 


MES iz 


ME 298: Research 
ME 299—300: Thesis Research 


—— Es 


I B Required courses for MS degree ApSc 213 or EngS 284; ME 241, 243, 246 


n> 


a ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in E 


;ngineering I 
| A psc 


ingineering II 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


g 


i | Ocean, Coastal, and Marine Engineerin 
t| | g ` 
'T1 | 

[i 

1 

|] 


Analytical Methods in | 
ApSc | 


tM 


| 
|| ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
|. | MN ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
W * | B Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
n $5 | | f 'restressed Concrete Structures 
| t | Geotechnical Engineering 
i ] Rock Engineering 
no] Open Channel Flow 
{i Hj j | l Hydraulic Structures 
MH i | Design of Dams 
i] | | Advanced Hydrology 
BENE 1 j Gri iwater and Seepage 
|j ii | 'rinciples of Environmental E ngineering I 
M lure and Reliability Analysis of Engine ring Structures 

| | i ntroduction to Ocean and ( astal Engineering 
, j Coastal Processes 

I ( 207: Harbor and Coastal Engineering 

| CE 265: Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineer ng 
| | CE 274: Mechanics f Water Waves 
| CE 275: Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
| . CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling 
CE 298: Researcl 
| CE 299—300: Thesis Research 
| | CE 310: Sedimentation Engineering 


CE 398: Advanced 


| CE 399: Disserta 
EngS 228 ical Oceanography 
E EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 
a EngS 260: Random Process Theorv in Engineering 
| EngS 273: Time Series Analysis 
| EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
| | Geol 181: General Oceani 


8: Design of Floating an 


g and merged Marine Vehicles 
diate Fluid Mech 
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Viscous Flow 
: Hydrodynamics 
ME 277: Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
ME 297: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 


a cred courses for degree programs in hydromechanic 
i CE 212, 213, 240, 256. DSc—ApSc 212, 214, 215; CE 


and marine engineering: MS- 
ApSc 212, 215; CE 256, 274; 


Reg 

A luired courses for degree programs in ocean, c astal, 
Mp S211 or 213 or EngS 284; CE 212, 213, 240, 256. DSe— 
“31; EngS 257 or 27: 


S 
olid Mechanics and Materials Engineering 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
: Soil Dynamics 
Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 
Theory of Structural Stability 
Advanced Strength of Materials 
Analytical Mechanics 
Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
Theory of Elasticity I 
Theory of Elasticity II 
Transformations in Materials 
Deformation of Materials 
Structure of Materials 
: Mechanics of Composite Materials 
Composite Materials , 
Experimental Techniques in Materials Science 
Environmental Effects on Materials 
Fracture Mechanics 
E 241: Failure of Materials 
Ree 249: Special Topics in Materials Science 
Res 256: Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic 
nee 57: Theory of Vibrations 
“ngS 259: Random Vibration of Structures 
Numerical Methods in Engineering , 
: : Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Eng 3 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
pags 89: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Engs TS 298: Research 
9 499—300: Thesis Research 
pues 315: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechan 
“ngS 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
^ngs 399: Dissertation Research 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


Media 


ics of Continua 


"For course descr iption, see the Undergraduate 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodyn imics 
ME 295: Statistical l'hermodynamics 


ME 310: Mechanics of Non 
BiSc 272 


Chem 207 


Newtonian Fluids 
Electron Microscopy 
Chemical Bonding 
Chem 211-12: Physical ( hemistry 
j 


Chem 213: Chemical Thermodvnamics 
Chem 216: Statistical Mechanics 
Geol 113: Crystallography 
Phys 167: Principles of Quantum Physics 
Phys 168: Applied Quantum Physics 
l 


70: Elementary Solid State Physics 
Advanced Mechanics 


22. Quantum Mechanics 


Phys 224: Statistical Mechanics 
Phys 243: Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding 
Phys 244: Solid State Physics: Electronic Proce sses in Metals 


Required courses for degree programs in solid mechanics MS 
218, 231; ME 280. Professional degree -EngS 222, 240, 241, 256 
222, 230, 256, 315 


-ApSc 211, 213; 
285. DSc—AP* 
215; EngS 


Required courses for degree 
EngS 218, 231; ME 280. Professional 
EngS 229, 230; ME 295 


MS.—ApSc 211, 
DSc—Aps¢ 


programs in materials engineering 
degree—EngS 234, 237, 240, 241 


Structural Engineering 


ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytics al Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 


CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 

CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 

CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 

CE 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I 

CE 205: Applied Soil Mechanics II 

CE 206: Geotechnical Engineering 

CE Soil Dynamics 

CE Methods of Structural Analysis 

CE í Urban Construction Technology 

CE Advanced Metal Structures 

C Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 

CE Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 

CE 254: Special Topics in Structural E ngineering 

CE 256: Coastal Processes 

CE 257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering 

CE 261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 

CE 263: Theory of Structural Stability Natur! 
CE 266: Design Procedures for E arthquake, Extreme Wind, and Other "a 


Hazards I 


t 
Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and Other Na 
Hazards II 


Research 


: ur 
CE 267 


and Graduate Programs Bulletin 


Eng 
Sc 212, 


213; 
Se 21^ 
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: Thesis Research 
Advanced Reading and Research 
9: Dissertation Research 
: Advanced Strength of Materials 
: Theory of Elasticity I 
Mechanics of Composite Materials 
: Composite Materials 
40: Fracture Mechanics 
Failure of Materials 
"ngS 256: Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 
Random Vibration of Structures 
2: Computer-Aided Design 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
5: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics ? 
: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 


peduired courses for degree programs: MS—CE 201 or 202, 206, 210; EngS 215, 285. 
“ssional—CE 250 or 251, 3 257 or CE 253, 266 or 267; EngS 282 or 288. DSc— 
212, 213 or 214; EngS 257; CE 254 or EngS 259; EngS 221, 288. 


S 
l'Uctures and Dynamics 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
3: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Soil Dynamics 
: Method of Structural Analysis 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 
33: Theory of Structural Stability 
: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme 
Hazard I : l 
37: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and Other Natura 
Hazard II : 
: Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
5: Advanced Strength of Materials 
|: Analytical Mechanics 
: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
: Theory of Elasticity I 
Theory of Elasticity II 
: Mechanics of Composite Materials 
Composite Materials 
Fracture Mechanics 
: Introduction to the Theories of Ine 
Theory of Vibrations 
9: Random Vibration of Structures 
281: Advanced Programming Techniques 
lems 


Wind, and Other Natural 


lastic Media 


for Engineering Mechanics Prob- 


Course ff 
| 58e offere 
our ered 


: on campus only 
fered at NASA-Langley Research Center only 


100 School of Engineering and Applied Science 


EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design 


Numerical Methods ir Engineering 


Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures 
EngS 287: Automated Design of Complex Structures 
EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
EngS 289: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
EngS 299—300 
EngS 314: Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 315: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
EngS 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
EngS 399: Dissertation Research 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
Aeroelasticity 
seminar: Aircraft Design I 
Linear Programming 
Nonlinear Programming 


l'hesis Research 


«1 963: 
| | Required courses for degree programs on campus: MS ApSc 213; CE 253, 261, i 
EngS 215, 257. DSc ApSc 212, 214 or 215; ME 216; EngS 221, 259 
I| Required courses for degree program at NASA Langley Research Center: MS AP 
i | || 213; CE 261 or 263; EngS 221 or 234, 284, 285, 286 or 287. DSc—ApSc 214; EngS ? 
i mn 288; ME 223 
| | 
j | j 
F | Water Resources Engineering 
| Option 1: Water Resources Engineering 
i | ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
| | ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
I ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
| | ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
i CE 208: Rock Engineering 
| | CE 212: Open Channel Flow 
| | CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
| | CE 214: Design of Dams 
1 i CE 216: Advanced Hydrology 
«m a CE 219: Groundwater and Seepage 
"wi CE 240: Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
ny ) CI Environmental Impact Assessment 
i ( Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
| C Coastal Processes 
j Í C Water Supply Engineering 
| | CE Mechanics of Water Waves 
| | CE : Water Resources Planning and Control 
CE Pollution Transport System 
CE 281: Special Topics in Water Resources 
CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling 
B CE 298: Research 
| E CE 299-300: Thesis Research 
| CE 310: Sedimentation Engineering 
| CE 311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
| CE 312: Advanced Hydraulics 
i CE 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
t 
| 
| 


Course offered at NASA-Langley Research Center only 
Course offered on campus only 


CMEE Graduate 


f : Dissertation Research 
EngS 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 231: Hydrodynamics 
ME 277: Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 


Requ; 

i 2j ured courses for degree programs: MS (thesis option)—ApSc 211 or EngS 284; CE 

] 55 2 282. MS (nonthesis option) —ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284; CE 212, 213, 240, 
- Professional and DSc—ApSc 211, 213; CE 282, 312; ME 221. 


0 
Plion 2: Water Resources Planning 


ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE 212: Open Channel Flow 
CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
CE 214: Design of Dams 
CE 216: Advanced Hydrology 
CE 240: Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
CE 242: Solid Waste Disposal 
CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment 
CE 256: Coastal Processes 
CE 273: Water Supply Engineering 
CE 276: Water Resources Planning and Control 
CE 278: Pollution Transport System 
CE 280: Water Resources Systems 
CE 281: Special Topics in Water Resources 
CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling 
CE 298: Research 
299-300: Thesis Research 
: Sedimentation Engineering 
: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
: Engineering Administration : 
- Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving 
3: Systems Engineering I 
84: Systems Engineering II 
206: Technology and Human Needs 
213: Renewable Resources 
“ngS 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming , 
OR 253: Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
Re OR 377: Advanced Stochastic Models in Opera 
9n 217-18: Survey of Economics 


tions Research 


° course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Econ 23 
Econ 237: Seminar: Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources 
Geog 222: Seminar: Resources and the Environment 
Geog 223: Seminar: The Population-Food Balance 

PSc 206: Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 


5: Energy Resources and Policy 
7 


A ee a ng 


1 | 
| i an g3 284; 
| | Required courses for degree programs: MS (thesis option)—ApSc 211 or 213 or Eng9 7 
| CE 212, 213, 276. MS (nonthesis option) ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284; CE 212, 


240, 255, 276, 280 


| Ec ; F 
Civil Engineering Graduate Courses 
} Courses designated as “As arranged” are not offered on a regular basis. 

201 Design of Metal Structures (3) a 

l Tot t Vic P seta] Ve PN f advanc 

1 Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of & ig 

1 Structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic desi£i 

\ 


principles, box-type girders, cable systems, composite girders, and speci 
E topics. Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. (Spring) 
j | | | 202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) desig? 
M | Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and A 
j a of structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, ultimate strengt ‘ons: 
| | deformation, box-type girders, hysteretic behavior. safety consideratio 
| and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent (Fall) 
Fl 203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) eS; 
i Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete struct 
design in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, ? 
precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. (Spring) 
| 204 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) heit 
l'heories of soil strength bearing capacity of shallow foundations and en 
| design; deep foundations, including pile types and design criteria; theories 
| lateral earth pressure with applications; stability analyses of slopes. Selec 


Eo am e Mt tip Cl MITE y 


MET | { experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. Prerequisite: approval i 
| f | Department (Spring, even years 
$) 205 Applied Soil Mechanics II (3 i in 
i Nature of soil, including geological and pedological aspects; flow of water 


i i xim on 1D 
soil; seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; stress distributi 


| ye alysis 
| earth masses; one- and three-dimensional theories of consolidation; "Pr red 
| , : ; Pré 
| of settlement. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. 

KE | | uisite: approval of Department (Fall, even years) 


| | 206 Geotechnical Engineering (3) alysis 
j | Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the geri 
of spread footings and mat foundations, pile foundations, prec 
ing structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, and watertr ng 
| struc tures - 


and design 


Problems associated with subsurface exploration, dewa nt 
| excavations, and underpinning Prerequisite: approval of Departm* 
| | Spring 

207 Soil Dynamics (3 


8 ol 
Stress—st 


fect 


rain behavior of soil under transient and repeated loads, eff nda 


| earthquakes upon foundations and earth dams, design of machinery fo" 
| | tions. Prerequisite: CE 204 (Fall, odd years) 
ii} 208 Rock Engineering (3 j rock 
| Classification and properties of rock: nature of rock masses ant lic?” 
| discontinuities; field exploration; methods of excavation; design and opr ite 
| | tions to foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers in rock. Prerequ! 
| 
| 


approval of Department Spring, odd years) 


For course description, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin 


CMEE Graduate 103 


> e" 

Ee Methods in Geotechnical Engineering (3) 
miU probability concepts; probabilistic theory for particulate media; 
x À jility of soil properties; applications of reliability analysis to geotech- 
nical problems such as shallow foundations and soil slopes; decision analysis 
in geotechnical engineering. (Fall, even years) i 
Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 

Modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate structures, matrix 


rare or based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational methods, 
i a hee techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of structures, 
roduction to the finite element method. Prerequisite: graduate status. 


(Fall) 
Environmental Chemistry (3) 
did Physical and Chemical Wastewater Treatment) 
rinciples and laboratory operations in environmental chemistry, with 
les emphasis on chemistry applicable to water supply, wastewater 
ke ape and hazardous waste management. Emphasis on advanced ana- 
ytica techniques, including HPLC, GC, and AA. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: CE 240. (Fall, odd years) 
Open Channel Flow (3) ' 
Types and regimes of flow; energy and momentum principles, uniform flow, 
gradually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. Flow in nonpris- 
matic channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, flood routing. Prerequi- 
site: CE 193 or ME 221. (Fall) 
Hydraulic Engineering (3) 
Principles and practice of hydraulic design of conv 
measurement structure. Design considerations for spi 
tor, inlet and outlet works related to dams. Force: 
“agg dh gr stability analysis. Selection and operation of hydraulic tur- 
ee and pumps. Design considerations for flow through pipes. Flow 
ransients and cavitation. Prerequisite: CE 193 or approval of Depart- 
ment. (Spring) 
Design of Dams (3) 
Project planning and investigations. Types of dams; 
dams and concrete gravity dams. Design of outlets, spillways, and appurte- 
nances. Construction methods for dams. Reservoir sedimentation. Safety 
inspection of dams. Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate status. (Spring, 
even years) 
Urban Construction Technology (3) 
Precedents and contemporary trends in ur 
ning technology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
Advanced Hydrology (3) 
Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; stream flow, 
drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing. Design 
criteria, flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting and control, 
water supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent. (Spring, 
even years) 
Groundwater and Seepage (3) 
Permeability theory of groundwater 
tions; applications to engineering pro 
flow through dams, stabilization of e 
(Spring, odd years) 
Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
of urban transpor- 


Introduction to urban transportation planning. Analysis 
tation requirements. Evaluation procedure for the selection between alterna- 


tive solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall, odd years) 


eyance, regulating and 
ilways, energy dissipa- 
s acting on hydraulic 


design of earth-rock fill 


ban housing, building, and plan- 
(As arranged) 


flow, flownets, analogs, computer solu- 
blems such as excavation dewatering, 


arth slopes. Prerequisite: ApSc 211. 
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221 Pavement and Runway Design (3) al 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in pavements nd 
subgrades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highway fog 
airfield pavements; general principles of runway design. Prerequisite 
202; 204 or 205. (Spring, odd years) 

222 Stations and Terminals (3) -a 
Unified treatment of the functions and operations of stations and tm 
of transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and planning crife al 
Problems of locating the facility, passenger and freight handling, intramod a 
and intermodal interfacing, communication and control. Illustrations 
clude railroad and subway stations, bus terminals, airports, and ha 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, even years) 

223 Traffic Engineering (3) res 
Roadway traffic capacity and other road network performance mess. 
methods of characterizing steady and unsteady traffic flow phenome g 
traffic behavior monitoring techniques, instruments, and data proc 
impact of vehicle and operator dynamics on traffic flow behavior; ™ | 
bottleneck flow dynamics; traffic control signalization theory and pra et 
implementation; traffic signal control systems for conventional street ? 
works and limited-access expressways; examples of traffic control ven 
implementations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall, € 
years) 

237 Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) ral 
Basic principles and practical considerations; hydraulic and struct of 
requirements; basic parameters and elements of design; layout and desi, 
water supply and sewage systems, pumping stations, and wastewater er 
ment plants; development of design parameters; cost and financing; eXiS 
plant expansions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 240, 241. 
(Fall, even years) 

240 Principles of Environmental Engineering I (3) 

(Formerly Environmental Microbiology) ;crobi 
Basic concepts in environmental engineering, including chemistry, m! tics 
ology, reactor characteristics, sedimentation, filtration, bacterial kine 
and mass transfer operations. (Fall) 


241 Principles of Environmental Engineering II (3) 

(Formerly Environmental Chemistry) "-— 
Application of the principles presented in CE 240 to design of facilities it 
water treatment, wastewater treatment, and hazardous waste manage™ 
Prerequisite: CE 240. (Spring, alternate years) 

242 Solid Waste Disposal (3) rat 
Characteristics of solid waste; collection, transportation, and disposal Piy 
tices; regional planning and management; resource and energy eg 
from solid waste. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall, 
years) 

243 Environmental Impact Assessment (3) in£ 
Public policy and legislation at federal, state, and local levels concern n 
quality of the environment. Strategies and methodologies that have rini 
developed to assess impact of engineering projects. Technology of 85e! ion 
impact on air and water quality and on land use, applied to transpo 
facilities, water supply and pollution control facilities, and industria Fall, 
community development. Prerequisite approval of Department. 
odd years) 

250 Advanced Metal Structures (3) «ee 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise building’ js, 
elastic and inelastic methods, suspended roofs, earthquake considera 
and unique structural systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent. 
(Fall) 
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Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by 
ultimate strength methods, precast systems, progressive collapse, earth- 
quake considerations, domes, folded plates, shell-type structures and special 
topics. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
Operational and structural failure mechanisms; fracture and fatigue. Opera- 
tional and structural safety, probability of failure. Aspects of probabilistic 
structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk and reliability, optimal 


design criteria. Reliability of structural systems in design service life; 
d proof test methods; inspection 
(Fall) 


" 


perturbation, Monte Carlo simulation, an 
and repair maintenance. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 

Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal stresses in 
structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mechanics, (3) 
structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for repeated loads, 
or (5) advanced structural applications. May be repeated for credit. Prerequi- 
site: CE 210 and approval of Department. Topic announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. (As arranged) 

Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 

(Formerly CE 256) 

Fundamental aspects of incompressible fluid mechanics and its applications 
to analysis of wave motions, circulations, and other free surface flows in 
coastal and offshore regions; wave spectra, water level fluctuations, tides, 
tsunamis, oscillations, and storm surges; wind-generated waves, including 
wave statistics and wave spectra; beaches, sediment transport, wave forces 
A a and offshore structures. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 
(Fall) 

Coastal Processes (3) 

(Formerly CE 255) 

Coastal sediment properties and analysis, longsho: 
rates; sediment budget; response of beaches to wave action 
tidal inlets, mechanical bypassing; beach nou 
sandy dune stabilization, sediment tracin 
(Spring, even years) 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering (3) 
Applications of principles of ocean and coastal engineering to coastal 
protection structures, harbor design and navigation, breakwaters, seawalls, 
quays, docks; sediment transport in the coastal regime, estuaries and deltas, 
dredging for maintenance of channels and harbors. Prerequisite: CE 


255. (Spring, odd years) 

Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) f 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, 
theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general linear 
bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bending stresses 
in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific applications. Prerequi- 
site: graduate status. (Spring) 

Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) 

Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforced concrete and 
metal; design of containers for fluids and granular materials; computer 
applications in the analysis of such structures. Prerequisite: CE 201, 202, 
261; or equivalent. (Fall, alternate years) 

Theory of Structural Stability (3) 

General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic columns and 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. Buckling of 


re transport processes and 
and structures; 
rishment; wind transport in 
g. Prerequisite: CE 255. 
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plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened structures; effect 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate status: 
(Fall) 

Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) ; 
Selected topics such as rheology of soils, computer applications, excavating 
and tunneling, ocean engineering problems, or other special topics. Mer 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arrange" 
Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and Othe? 
Natural Hazards I (3) 

Nature of dynamic loads in problems arising from earthquakes, tornadoes 
hurricanes, and recurring winds. Other natural hazard loading such S 
floods, expansive soils, storm surges, and tsunamis: characteristics of ea! 
quakes; seismicity, zoning maps, response spectra, wind characterization 
and wind tunnel simulation. Use of probabilistic concepts in load determina 
tion. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 

Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and Other 
Natural Hazards II (3) F 
Brief review of natural hazard loadings and random formulation; earthquak 
and wind design considerations and procedures; review of code requiremen 
and specifications; balanced risk approach for natural hazards; cost effective 
ness of integrated natural hazard design; special problems. Prerequisite: V 
266 or approval of Department. (Fall) 

Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 

Introductory course. Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary 
conditions of fluid media; application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion 
around two- and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Introduc 
tion to thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and move 
ment of bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approva E 
Department. Offered off-campus only. (As arranged) 


Biological Wastewater Treatment (3) t 
Applications of principles from CE 240 and CE 241 to biological treatme? s 
Nitrification/denitrification, biological phosphorous removal, oxi atio” 
ditches, and sequencing batch reactors. Prerequisite or concurrent registra 
tion: CE 241. (Spring, even years) 

Water Supply Engineering (3) E 
Quantity and quality aspects of water supply engineering are discuss" ” 
Topics include reservoir sizing, groundwater, distribution systems, p 
ment processes and chemistry of waters. Prerequisite or concurrent regist" 
tion: CE 240. (Spring, odd years) 

Mechanics of Water Waves (3) es 
Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, refrac 
diffraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: shallow ve 
theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. 
generation by wind, state of the art based on correlation between theory" p 
measurements. Wave breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: ApSc 21 
equivalent and permission of instructor (Fall, even years) 

Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) ial 
Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) intern 
(internal) waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean and coastal engl? ite: 
ing, or (4) other selected topics. May be repeated for credit. Prereq¥!® 
approval of Department. (As arranged) 

Water Resources Planning and Control (3) ater 
The parameters of water resources planning and control; economics of ber i 
resources and related natural resources; economics of water quality con w. 
physical parameters of water resource development; water resources 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall, even years) 


Industrial Waste Treatment (3) 


The nature of industry and waste gener 
tics: waste measurements; techniques utilized in industrial waste treatment 


and control; nuclear waste control; reuse of industrial effluents and sewage 
for industrial process water; problems associated with treatment sewage for 
industrial process water and disposal of industrial wastes and their effects on 
receiving waters. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 240. (Fall, 
odd years) 

Pollution Transport System (3) 
Distribution of pollutants in natura 
advective transport; mathematics 
rates; groundwater pollution transport; se 
port; numerical simulation of pollutant transpo 
Prerequisite: CE 193, ME 131. (Fall, even years) 
Water Resources Systems (3) 

Water resources planning and control; water quality 
planning, comprehensive planning and managemen 
tems. Prerequisite: CE 276. (Spring, odd years) 
Special Topics in Water Resources (3) 
Morphometric properties of drainage basins; drainage network analysis; 
hydraulic geometry of streams; advanced hydraulics of alluvial channels; 
modeling of drainage basins; computer applications; stochastic hydrology. 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 

Hydraulic Modeling (3) 

Dimensional analysis and similitude. Types of model 
cal. Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed m 
193. (Fall, alternate years) 

Special Topics in Environmental Engineering (3) 

Selected topics, such as Public Health Engineering, Sludge Treatment and 
Disposal, Advanced Chemistry for Environmental Engineers. (As ar- 
ranged) 

Research (arr.) 

Basic research projects, as arranged. May 
and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 

Sedimentation Engineering (3) 
Problems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment. Initiation of 
motion. Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories. Sedimenta- 
tion measurements. Economic and legal aspects. Prerequisite: CE 212 or 
approval of Department. (Fall, odd years) 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) 

Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel forms and bed 
forms. Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial channels. Design of 
stable channels. Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers. Channel 
stabilization, navigation channels. Case studies including environmental 
impacts. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of Department. (Spring, odd 
years) 

Advanced Hydraulics (3) 
Continuity, energy, and moment 
dispersion. Cavitation, waves, Su 
through hydraulic and marine structures. 


Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "A 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 


tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 


ation; industrial waste characteris- 


| waters and atmosphere; diffusive and 
for stream pollutant deoxygeneration 
diment transport; thermal trans- 
rts in streams and estuaries. 


planning, water supply 
t. Case studies of sys- 


s; physical, mathemati- 
odels. Prerequisite: CE 


be repeated for credit. (Fall 


um equations. Turbulence, diffusion, and 
bsurface flow. Special problems in flow 
(Spring, even years) 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and Spring) 


(Fall 


Mechanical Engineering Graduate Courses 


Courses designated as “As arranged” are not offered on a regular basis. je 
asterisk indicates that a course is offered at NASA- Langley Research Cente 
and may be offered on campus when arranged. 


204 Advanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) f 
Pressure and temperature sensors; shadowgraph, schlieren and interferome 
ter systems; laser holography; laser doppler velocimetry; signal conditioning: 
use of amplifiers with shielding and grounding techniques; digital tec 
niques; signal multiplexing; use of computers; error analysis and i 
handling. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of Department- 
(Fall) 

Structural Dynamics (3) Hts 
Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, Rayleigh-Ri 
finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural components: straig?^ 
curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sandwich construction: 
Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave motion, wave motion 
periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. (As arranged) 
Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) ; 
Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, propulsion, and config, 
uration aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles; effects ° 
submergence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vertical jet actio™ 
structural considerations. Prerequisite: EngS 228. (As arranged) 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) ip 
The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and rate-of-stra! E 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compressible fluids 
Laplace’s equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot-Savart theore 
and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical harmonics; meth a 
singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; laminar flow of visco 
incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Prerequisite: approva 
Department. (Fall) 
Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) ning 
Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of the lift" 
surface theory; singularity method for wing-body combination; vorteX 4 
theory; effects of camber and twist distribution: transonic airfoils, el ect : 
wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearized wing theory; simi v 
ity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (As arranged) 
Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) d 
Classification of combustion engines. Air cycles, vapor cycles, exter, 
combustion engines, internal combustion engines; rotary engines, recipro® i 
ing engines, and turbomachinery; ideal cycle analysis; engine heat losses d 
friction; practical cycle analysis, status of computerized cycle anal? 
combustion and knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mixture dist 
tion; valve mechanism; ignition systems; combustion chamber; piston” i 
gine, rotary-engine, and turbomachinery mechanics and balance. Prered 
site: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
Turbomachinery I (3) e 
Turbine, compressor, and pump types and uses; dimensional analys. 
turbomachines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; energy interch@ e$, 
in fluid machinery; design, characteristics, and performance of turbin d 
compressors, and pumps; comparison of types of turbines, compressors: 
pumps. Prerequisite: ME 221. (Fall) 
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Turbomachinery II (3) 
Aerodynamics of aerofoils, flow in cé 
design, axial turbine aerodynamic desi 
Combustion fundamentals, combustion che 
tion chamber design. Prerequisite: ME 225. 
Viscous Flow (3) 

Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations, the small Reynolds number 
approximations, laminar boundary-layer theory and techniques for its solu- 
tion, stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses, 
applications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer theory; 
applications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: ApSc 
213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Fall) 
Hydrodynamics (3) 

Flow at large Reynolds numb vorticity dynamics, Kelvin's theorem in 
inviscid flow, vorticity in motions generated from rest, boundary layers, 
applications of the momentum theorem. Irrotational flow theory: applica- 
tions of Bernoulli and momentum theorems to steady flows, flow due to a 
rigid body, two-dimensional motion and applications of complex variable 
theo free surface flows, Froude numbers, criterion of dynamic similarity. 
Effectively inviscid flow with vorticity: sheet vortex, flow with swirl, vortex 
system of a wing. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Aeroelasticity I (3) 

(Formerly ME 223) 

Classification of combustion engines. 
combustion engines, internal combustion engines; rotary engines, reciprocat- 
ing engines, and turbomachinery; ideal cycle analysis; engine heat losses and 
friction; practical cycle analysis, status of computerized cycle analysis; 
combustion and knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mixture distribu- 
tion; valve mechanism; ignition systems; combustion chamber; piston-en- 
gine, rotary-engine, and turbomachinery mechanics and balance. Prerequi- 
site: approval of Department. (As arranged) 

Aeroelasticity II (3) 

Brief review of potential-flow theory 
sional planar and nonplanar lifting surfac 
flow—theoretical and numerical development 
ty potential), continuous-load and discrete-lo 
flected or oscillating control surfaces. Genera 
arbitrary configurations in subsonic and supersonic 
steady aerodynamics of three-dimensional lifting su 
sponse of aircraft to atmospheric turbulence. Aeroelasticit 
design. Prerequisite: ME 233. (As arranged) 
Compressible Flow (3) 
Thermodynamics and physical properti 
a compressible inviscid fluid, small pert 
number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, role of entro- 


py in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, holograph transformation, 
Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transonic flow theory, 
method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows Prerequisite: ApSc 
213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring, even years) 

Energetics of Fluid Flow I (3) 
Classification of fluids; criteria for identifying flow regimes, i.e., continuum, 
rarefied, relativistic, and quantum flows. Dimensional analysis and simili- 
tude. Derivation of species conservation equatio derivation of conserva- 


tion equations when external body forces are applied, e.g., magnetofluidme- 


scades, axial compressor aerodynamic 
gn, compressor and turbine matching. 
mistry, and gas turbine combus- 
(Spring) 


Air cycles, vapor cycles, external 


Steady and oscillating three-dimen- 
es in subsonic and supersonic 
(acceleration potential, veloci- 
ad methods, wings with de- 
1 time-dependent motion of 
flow. Transonic un- 
rfaces. Dynamic re- 
y in structural 


es of gases, fundamental equations of 
urbation theory, expansions in Mach 


ffered on campus when arranged 


"Offer: — 
datas 
at NASA-Langley Research Center but may be o 
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chanics. High-speed chemically reacting flows aerothermochemistr*. 
| Introduction to computational fluid dynamics Prerequisite: ApSc 213, ME 
d | 221 Spring, odd ye: 
| | 238 Energetics of Fluid Flow II (3 ; 
H Nonsteady flows. Application of theories presented in ME 237 to advance? 
energy conversion devices and processes. Approaches to improving the 
performance of energy devices, chosen by their technological timeliness 8D 
| | or students' interests. Prerequisite: ME As arranged 
] | 240 Kinematic Synthesis (3 
j Techniques for the analysis and synthesis of function, path, and motion 
M generating mechanisms. Algebraic and graphical methods for the dimension 
| al design of mechanisms having prescribed performance characteristics 
E] Design for higher-order requirements Computer-aided techniques for 
t] optimal design of planar linkages using Burmester theory. complex number 
1 stretch-rotation operators, Chebyshev polynomials, etc. Review of rece? 
] developments and current research. Term project. Prerequisite: ME 190 or 
equivalent Spring, even years) 
Í 241 Engineering Systems Design (3) E 
| | | Principles of systems design; interdisciplinary system simulation for i 
| chanical, electrical, fluid, and thermal sciences: dynamic response of SY" 
| [| tems; mathematical model and analogy studies; optimization technique" 
| | with computer-aided solutions. Prerequisite approval of Department. 
] | | (Fall, even years 
| | 242 Advanced Mechanisms (3 


Emphasis on spatial kinematics but with some attention to classical the 
| rems of plane kinematics. Analysis and synthesis of mechanisms. Analytica 
techniques using matrices, dual numbers, quaternion algebra, finite oe 
instantaneous screws, theory of envelopes. Applications to design of lin 


x i x whanism 
ages, cams, gears, machined surfaces. Use of digital computers in mecha”! 
| g g g r 


| l analysis and design. Prerequisite: ME 240 Spring, odd years) 
| 243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) nt 
nt; 
| | Design of mechanical engineering systems, components, and equipmé 
| anced leve 
| requires the integration of engineering disciplines at an advancec 
Prerequisite: approval of Department Fall, odd years 


246 Electromechanical Control Systems (3 
Advanced techniques for system synthes 


, compensation, and stabilization, 
| Linear and nonlinear characterization of mechanical, electromechanical, an% 
| electronic control components. Time domain analysis and synthesis un 
state space methods and matrix differential equation techniques Introdue 

| tion to digital control theory and its applications Prerequisite: ME 152 * 

equivalent Fall 

"248 Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3 f 
| Designing an aircraft to specifi state 
compi 
to 


ons. Regulatory requirements, 


the-art limitations, computer design, integration of aircraft 
nents, economic considerations, and iterations to final configuration 
btain specified mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of Department 
As arranged 
249 Seminar: Aircraft Design II (3 
| Aircraft des l 


i ferent 
ign in relation to prescribed mission requirements, dif 


ize, ane 
7e, € 
a configurative concepts, detail design features. Estimation of weight, ot i 
I e 1 st 
| power of an aircraft to satisfy mission specifications; design trade-ot : 
| ws : ing fli 
compromises. Emphasis on subsonic aircraft for steady cruisin 
> - , cruis 
| missions. Jet-powered and propeller-driven aircraft; supersonic cr! 


1 
| | aircraft. Prerequisite: approval of Department As arranged 


*Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center but e offered on campus when arranged 


Urban Transportation Technology (3) 
Introduction to technical evaluation of alternative transportation modes 


including bus, rail, and new technology. Includes system operations, energy 
and environmental impacts, route constraints, suspension and switching 
systems, life-cycle costs, and measures of system effectiveness. Prerequisite: 


approval of Department. (As arranged) 


Energy Technology I and II (3 -3) 
Application of multifarious energy analytic techniques to a variety of energy 
systems, devices, and processes. Solar photovoltaics, fuel cells; tidal, geother- 
mal, wind energy conversion; controlled thermonuclear fusion and magneto- 
hydrodynamics. Synthesis of fuels and structural aspects of electric utilities 
and their relation to decentralized energy. Coupled issues, such as food/ 
energy, population/energy, and transportation/information. Analytical 
methods applied to these technologies: hands-on machine literature search- 
ing; supply and demand forecasting, including Delphi, scenario writing, | 
linear and multiple statistical regression analysis; data interpretation of | 
extremal statistics applied to the design of wind electric generators; input/ 


output analysis; net energy analysis; life-cycle costing; second law (exergy) 


analysis; technological assessment; mathematical modeling of energy sys- 
is recommended that ME 


tems and computer-assisted synthesis (CAS). It 

257—58 be taken in sequence. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Ac- 
ademic year) 

Solar Heating Systems (3) 
Fundamentals of solar radiation; methods of solar energy collection and 
storage. Theory of flat-plate collectors, solar energy system analysis, design 
of solar water heating and space heating systems, economics of solar heating 
systems. Passive solar heating systems. Solar industrial process heat. Prere- 
quisite: ME 187 or equivalent. (Fall) 

Heating and Air Conditioning of Buildings (3) 

Basic concepts and engineering data including psychometrics and comfort | 
conditions. Heating and cooling load calculations, computer programs for 
system design and for energy consumption analysis. Codes and standards for 
building energy management, energy conservation opportunities. Heating 
and air conditioning systems; all air, air and water, all water, and central 
control systems. Cost estimates and economic analyses, life-cycle costing. 
Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Air Pollution I (3) à 
Introductory course on the generation, monitoring, and control of air pollu- 
tion. Atmospheric pollutants; current levels and health problems. Combus- 
tion chemistry and mixing. Application to automobile and power plant 
controls. Photochemical processes; smog and measurements. Atmospheric 
dispersion; inversion and acid rain. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Fall) 

Air Pollution II (3) , 
Current and future trends in the design of nonpolluting automotive sources. 
Atmospherics of pollution diffusion and long-term chemical evolution. 
Weather interaction. Diagnostic techniques and remote sensing. Air pollu- 
tion standards. Noise control. Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Air Pollution Seminar (3) 
cs not covered in ME 261 or 262. Special 


Special interest and advanced topi 
lectures by individual experts. Participants 
topic study for contribution to the seminar. 
ment. (As arranged) 


are required to conduct a special 
Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 


ihe contr of existing emissions from stationary si A or -ontrols; 


, \ erosi 
edimentation, precipitatior tr n, and wet c tion. Apr tion 0! 
he i ( nod ( ( intro 
t I ce or | te nt 
I | W ( A ite Dx 
1 
I ( ern I n. I 
eq € I 
j9 Wind Tunnel Research Techniques 
A I r f t esear ( es 1 echnique>: 
'ersonic, and hypersonic facilities; basic pr nciples o! 
vind tunne r ciated research equipmer ing models bal- 
€ ımentatio i w visu: zation technique data icquisiti0P 
nd reduction; r« rch methods; static and dynamic testing techniques 
[ ( dt in pi | research dat nificant resear : contribu- 
lon. Prerequisite roval of Department Spring 
0 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3 : 
Aerodyr : loads o tht vehicles, interference effects. application 9 
i load api d 
rodynar theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics 2! 
performance 'rerequisite: MI 22 or eat ient Spring 
"271 VTOL Aircraft Technology (3 
Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performance based op 
I heo in f je ced interference effects: transition 
erodynamics; theoretical stability and control and correlation with flig™ 
nd-effect th« | exp I idling-qualities criteria e 
: ent proa i lan g problem. Prerequisite approva 
Department Spring 
Powered-Lift Technology (3 , 
[ T 
Basic principles of powered-lift aircraft; high-lift aerodynamics; low-spe** 
I 1v blown 
stability and control; fundamen nternally blown and externally blow 


OnE 
2(0 


^ se 
powered-lift concepts; the sp stall; ut 


ise blowing scheme to delay wir 


s : mic 
ility of fighter aircraft; aerodynam! 


of powered-lift for improved maneuvera 


i „amit 
und effects; alleviation I noise ) powered l ns; ae rodynam 


nt 
quisite Departmen' 


Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3 


Design of aeronautical instr 


: r matical 
imentation and feedback controls; mathemal@ 


" » i Ol, 
modeis of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of fe edback contr 
r lit 1 y 4 í linear!” 
stability, accuracy, and speed of response equalization xcts of noni 
ties and noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department Spring 


Principles of Flight Guidance 


: : ncé 
Guidance requirements for atmospheric f "ht; implementation of guida 


ystems using inertial and radio technique 
a] ing. Prerequisite: ME 273 Fa 
Stability and Control of Vehicles (3 
Derivat 


tic 
conjunction with automa 


process 


jon 


m of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direc! n 
r 1 n. 
ty derivative ind linearization of equations of mou 


j 
Jatera: 


stems with application to longitudinal and latet 
Iynamics, Laplace transform techniques, and frequency response analys" 
Prerequisite: approval of Department Fall 
Mechanics of Space Flight (3 


First- and second-order Hami 


d 
ton—Jacobi perturbation theory applie 


! r ! ; s nrbation 
artif satellites, von Zeipel’s methods. special and general perturba by 
theories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction of orbits ™, 
' “json t 
weighted least squares and minimum variance techniques. Compar1s0! 


ffered on can 
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plied to orbit determination and other 


various filtering techniques as ap 
approval of Department. 


space flight parameter estimation Prerequisite 
As arranged) 
Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics (3) 


Numerical solution of partial differential equations of fluid flow; finite- 
d inviscid flows; stability; methods of 


lications in subsonic and supersonic 
(As arranged) 


difference techniques for viscous an 
characteristics; boundary conditions; app 
flows Prerequisite: ApSe 213, Eng 984: or equivalent. 
Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 
Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) 
Macroscopic and microscopic descriptions of the 
mental equation; conditions of equilibrium and stability of thermodynamic 
systems. Review of methods of statistical thermodynamics, microstate, 
macrostate, and thermodynamic probability Classical and quantum statis- 
tics. Properties of perfect gases and crystals. Review of elements of kinetic 
theory and transport phenomena. Chemical equilibrium and selected appli- 
cations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
Nonequilibrium 1 hermodynamics (3) 

uations of state and potential functions Criteria of nonequilibrium 
processes. Comparison of nonequilibrium process approaches, i.e., thermody- 
namic and rational mechanics. Constitutive relations. Onsager's reciprocity 
relations Nonlinear transport and coupled transport phenomena. Prigo- 
gine’s diagram technique. Prerequisite ME 280 or equivalent. (Spring, 
odd years) 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 
World energy resources and the importance of fission energy; atomic and 
nuclear structure; nuclear fission and chain reaction, critical mz nuclear 
reactor classification; history of reactor development; nuclear reactions and 
radiations; radioactive decay; radiation detection, hazard and protection; 
neutron reactions; neutron diffusion and slowing down; the c iticality condi- 
tion: reflected reactors; homogeneous and heterogeneous reactor systems; 
transient reactor behavior and control; description of pre surized and boiling 
water reactors; other reactor systems. Environment nsiderations; reactor 
safe Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering II (3) 
Energy removal; reactor coolants; reactor the 
damage and reactor material problems, reactor fuels; shielding; mechanical 
and structural components; preliminar) reactor design; fuel cycles; descrip- 
tion of nuclear reactor systems; engineered safety systems; the economics of 
nuclear power. Prerequisite: ME 283. As arranged) 
Reaction Kinetics (3) 
Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homoge 
in gaseous and liquid systems Prerequisite: 
Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
Heat Conduction (3) 
Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous ia; formulation and 
methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solution steady two- and 
three-dimensional problems, problems in un? eady heat conduction; conduc- 
tion in composite regions Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent. (Fall, 


odd years) 


rmodynamic systems. Funda- 


rmal hydraulics, radiation 


neous and heterogeneous reactions 
ME 280. (As arranged) 


t may be offered on campus when arranged. 


“Off. 
Ted T 
d at NASA-Langley Research Center bu 


299 


114 
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288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3 


3) í 
1 ; ation 9 
Heat and momentum transfer in ‘aminar and turbulent flow; applicati nd 
1 " 1 n 
boundary-layer theory to problems of forced convection; the laminar bo 


; m 
ary-iayer and similarity solutions; heat convection in turbulent flow, 


nt fiU! 
mentum-heat transfer analogy; the influence of temperature-dependent 


mu 
properties; convective heat 


transfer at high velocities; mass transfer; fo" rty 
lation of a simplified theory; some solutions to the conserved proper 
equation. Prerequisite: ME 
289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 
Nature of tl 


solid angles 


or equivalent Spring, even years 


iermal radiation; laws of intensity attenuation and generatio? 
and frequency spectrum: flames, solar ponds, beam e 
surface properties and view factors design of furnaces ^. 
; radiation vs. convection processes: reentry, lasers AP 
tions to optical temperature diagnostics emission, absorption, and scatta i 
techniques; remote sensing. Prerequisite: approval of Department. l 
even years 
*290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) ere? 
Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of rn 
particles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distributi? 
of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interactions, + 
paths, collision rates, Scattering coefficients. Introduction to diffusion, e 
ity, heat conduction; imperfect gases: flow of gases at low density. Prered 
site: ME 280 As arranged) 
Power Systems (3-3) 
Design of thermal 
Steam 


transmission; 
radiant boilers 


92 


power system components and system optimizati 
i-Cycle power generation system components: steam generators, res 
coolant system, condensate and feedwater system, turbine generator, es 
heat removal. Heat balance studies, options for improved cycle efficient 5 
system optimization studies, component selection and design, cooling Lowe Á 
lakes and ponds. Review of safety and pollution regulations; testing, ins 
tion, and codes. Survey of electric power system technology. Prerequisite 
148, 187; or equivalent (Academic year) 


293 Combustion (3) 


295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 


"hain 
Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemical kinetics o 
reaction theory. Detonation, deflagration, diffusion flames, heterogen“ tal 
combustion. Combustion technology, computer modeling, and experimen ij. 
measurements. Impact of pollution regulations and alternate fuels. Prered 
site: approval of Department Spring, even years) 
Distribution functions: Boltzmann, Bose Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac stall 


tica 

statisti“ 

tics; partition functions, correspondence between classical and ree 

s orce" 
thermodynamics 


Systems with negligible effects of interparticle tein 
perfect gases, perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Debye solid, the Ein 


solid. Prerequisite: ME 280 Spring, even years 


296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


9 


9 


3 


*Offered at NASA-Langle 


Prerequisite: approval of Department (As arranged) 
97 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department 
98 Research (arr.) 


s arranged) 


i + ring) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring 


300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Fall and Spring) 

10 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) 
Classification of fluids; physical properties of composite fluids; 
coordinate systems; fundamentals of constitutive equations of comp* 


d 
convecte o 
gli 


> ~ arranged 
y Research Center but may be offered on campus when arrange 
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r and Rivlin theories power-law fluids; 


fluids; purely viscous fluids, Reine 
le, quasi-linear viscol 


linear theory of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann princip 
elasticity; nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin—Ericksen theory; visco- 
plastic fluids, Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd’s analysis; viscometry and 
rheogoneometry; turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsions in pipes; 
fractional drag reduction by polymeric additives. Prerequisite: approval of 
Department. (As arranged) 
Nonsteady Flow (3) 

ilerian and Lagrangian kinematics. Fundamental equations of nonsteady 
viscous flow. Characteristics and waves; initial and boundary conditions. 
Piston theory and the oscillating airfoil. Nonsteady flows with entropy 
production Discontinuities, interactions, and special transients. Gas dynam- 
ics of nonsteady combustion. Analogies and applications. Prerequisite: ME 

5 or 237, or equivalent. (As arranged) 
Theory of Turbulence (3) 
Concept of turbulence, transition and linear theory of flow stability, experi- 
mental observations on turbulence generation, turbulent kinetic energy 
distribution, statistical description of turbulence, energy cascade and energy 
spectrum in turbulence, mean turbulent energy and Reynolds stress closure 
models, turbulent shear flows in free turbulence and wall turbulence, 
turbulence in atmospherical environment and effects on air-pollution and 
weather systems, turbulent drag reduction. Prerequisite: ME 227. (As 
arranged) 
Magnetofluidmechanics (3) 
Thermodynamics and fluid mechanics of electrically conducting liquids and 
gases; theory and applications; thermodynamics and transport properties of 
plasmas formulated; reaction kinetics and plasma reactions; fundamental 
equations (mass, momentum, and energy) of magnetofluidmechanics; flow 
with infinite and finite conductivity, Alfven waves and wave phenomena, 
flow with heat transfer and friction, relativistic magnetofluidmechanics, 
dimensional analysis and scaling parameters, applications to MHD power 
generators, pumps plasma jets and propulsion, controlled thermonuclear 
fusion, chemical synthesis and mineral separation. Prerequisite: ME 221, 
280. (As arranged) 
Hypersonic Flow (3) 
Shock waves in hypersonic limits, 
method of characteristics. Hypersonic sma 
solutions. Unsteady analogy and similarity 
theory for slender and blunt bodies. Tangent w 
shock expansion theory. Delta wing problems. Hypersonic viscous interac- 
tion phenomena and real gas effects. Features of hypersonic boundary layers 
and local similarity approximations. Prerequisite: ME 235; ApSc 211, 212. 


arranged) 


one-dimensional piston problem, and 
Il disturbance theory and exact 
parameters. Newtonian flow 
edge/cone approximation and 


> : " . 

Physical Gas Dynamics (3) 

Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases in 
heats, equation of state for a real g dynamics 0 


termolecular forces, specific 
f dissociating gas, radiation. 


Prerequisite: M , 295 or eq alent. (As arranged) 


Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 

Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and Spring) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Engineering Science Graduate Courses 
` « = „ig, An 
Courses designated as “As arranged" are not offered on a regular basis os 
asterisk indicates that a course is offered at NASA-Langley Research Cen 
and may be offered on campus when arranged 


) 


201 History of Technology I (3 1 
l'he characteristic technologies of Prehistory, the Ancient Near East, Greer 
and Rome, Byzantium and Islam, and Christ an Europe Technology i 
broadly defined. Emphasis is on its manifold interactions with other cultu" 
forces As arranged) 

"202 Advanced General Metrology (3) E 

l'opics in the conceptual, physical, and mathematical aspects of measur’ 


-ement @ 

ment, standards, design for precision measurement, and measuremen 
extreme values. Prerequisite: graduate status. (As arranged) 

"203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) 


wed : n: ing 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; samp! Ja- 
" " z; corre! 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; corr i 
t al: meh à 3 zr ii ' experiments: Latin squá" 
lon; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments; La ite 

squis 

experıments; factorial experiments; block and lattice design. Prerequi 

ApSc 115 or equivalent (As arranged) 

206 Technology and Human Needs (3) prik 
Sociol gy OI science and engineering. social consequences of moder n tech 3 
1 com 
ith 1t 
ble 
d) 


ogy, including energy systems, environmental issues, transportation, 
munications biomechanics, and the use of computers in conjunction W 
Institutional barriers and incentives to socioeconomic progress made poss!” 
by high technology Prerequisite: approval of Department (As arrange 
207 Engineering Climatology (3) re 
Constitution of physical properties of Earth and atmosphere, stability 
conditions, energy balance characteristics, atmospheric motions, storm i 
casting models, tree-ring analysis, evaporation, precipitation, fog formati 
soil moisture, ground frost Prerequisite: approval of Department por 
arranged 
208 Energy Conservation (3) he 
Methods of conserving energy without sacrificing productivity and ra 
quality of life. Conservation methods in the home, in transportation, <a 
ndustrial, manufacturing, and commercial sectors Second law of therm? ry 
namics from a conservation v iewpoint. Construction methods for low-enere 
consumption in large and small edifices. Environmental effects and low-fue 
consumption in ground and air transportation. Greenhouses and natur 
fertilizers. Prerequisite: approval of Department (As arranged) 
210 Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena (3) 


f 
" review 9 
Mathematical models presenting social phenomena. Historical rev! k 
M ^ tic al 
attempts to quantify social phenomena ( omparison of deterministic tion 
T . t x atio” 
stochastic analysis. Population growth; birth and death rates; popu! 


diffusion; Lancaster equation; Richardson's approach; the Forrester Men" 
ws model. Kinetic theory formulation of peaceful co-existence Probab! ^ 
distributions, characteristic functions, and central limit theorem Brows 
motion approach to speculation and the stock market. Traffic flow, = 
statistical approach and Lighthill’s method Quality-of-life indicators 
quantification of social indicators. Environmental modeling l'hermodyn?", 
ic approach to self-rejuvenating systems and its application in governm | 
and organizations. Prerequisite: approval of Department As arrang* 
212 Nonrenewable Resources ry, 
Nonrenewable fossil and fissil fuel resources. The interplay of geolog. 


I l J «M ] petro 
engineering applications, and economics Fossil fuels include coal, 


*Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center but may be offered on campus when arranged 
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leum, natural gas, shale; fissil fuels include uranium and thorium. Explora- 


tion, excavation, production, and processing. Conversion techniques from 
solid to liquid and gaseous fuels. Environmental impacts and supply/demand 
issues. Prerequisite: ME 257 or approval of Department. (As arranged) 
Renewable Resources (3) 
Renewable energy resources, or those believed to be of practically indefinite 
duration. Solar energy aspects, excluding solar heating of buildings. Bio- 
mass, including food, fiber, and photosynthesis. Biological and chemical 
proc s, pyrolysis, enzymatic hydrolysis, and hydrogenation. Solar photo- 
voltaics, wind energy conversion systems, ocean thermal energy conversion, 
tidal energy, geothermal energy. Central vs. distributed energy systems. 
Prerequisite: ME 257 and 258 are desirable, or approval of Department. 
(As arranged) 

Geothermal Energy (3) 


Geothermal energy due to thermal gradients in 
geological gradients, geographic location of potential geothermal energy 


sources, comparison of methods of exploration and study of steam and hot 
rock systems. Generation of electricity from geothermal sources. Obtaining 
hot water process heat. Equipment design. i 

of mitigating adverse conditions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(As arranged) 

Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
Deflection of beams using singular functions, unsymmetrical bending of 
beams, beams on elastic foundation, beam-column problems, shear center for 
thin-wall beam cross-sections, curve beams, applications of energy methods, 
torsion, basic equations for theory of elasticity, thin- and thick-wall cylin- 
ders, stress concentration, failure criteria and elastic-plastic analysis of 
beams under bending and torsion. Prerequisite: CE 120. (Spring) 
Analytical Mechanics (3) 
Fundamental principles, generali 
Lagrange’s equations, nonholonomic systems, 
of small oscillations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
ranged) 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 

Kinematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic solid, 
Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, simple 
applications. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 

Theory of Elasticity I (3) 
Review of basic concepts and equations, formulation of boundary value 
problems, variational principles, general torsion and bending of prismatical 
rods, solution of plane problems using complex analysis. Prerequisite: ApSc 
211, EngS 215 or 218. (Spring) 
Theory of Elasticity II (3) 
Three-dimensional elastostatics, thermoelasticity, and introduction to elas- 
tic wave propagation. Prerequisite: EngS 221. Prerequisite or concurrent 


registration: ApSc 215. (Fall, odd years) 


Physical Oceanography (3) 

Seawater, equations of motion, interac 
wind-waves in deep and shallow wate 
statistics, sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 


Transformations in Materials (3) 5; 
of entropy, lattice de- 


Thermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation py, | 
tems, rate theory, diffusion, phase 


fects, equilibrium in multicomponent sys e us 
transformations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensitic transfor- 
mations. Prerequisite: CE 140 and ME 280. (Spring, odd years) 


the earth, fundamentals of 


es and 


zed coordinates, variational principl 
Hamilton’s equations, theory 
(As ar- 


tion between air and sea, currents, 
rs, long ocean waves, tides, wave 
or equivalent. (As arranged) 


SP sape 
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e 


230 Deformation of Materials (3 tjon, 
Dislocation geometry, stress field of dislocations, forces on a disloct i 
a 1 arden 
dislocation reactions, dislocation dynamics, vield. plastic flow, work har 


: arden 
ing, recovery, solid solution hardening, precipitation and dispersion har 


ing. Prerequisite: CE 166 and EngS 218 Fall, odd years) 
231 Structure of Materials (3 ding. 
Crystal structures, theory of metals, crystal energy, covalent bon 


metallic bonding, quantum theory of metals, insulators, semiconductori 
magnetism, superconductivity, dislocation point defects, solid a" 
precipitates, second phases, structure of real m E 
(Fall, even years) 

233 Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) » 
Stress-strain relationship for orthotropic materials; invariant properties g 
an orthotropic lamina; biaxial st rength theory for an orthotropic lagen 
mechanics of materials approach to stiffness; elasticity approach to stiffnes 
classical lamination theory; strength of laminates; statistical theory 


: artment- 
fatigue damage for composites. Prerequisite: approval of Departm 
(Spring, odd years) 


Y 
aterials. Prerequisite: C 


234. Composite Materials (3) 


Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; micromechanics a 
failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing — 9 
structure of composites— fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinforced ze 
mers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, dispersi? 


jm. Springs 
strengthened metals Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring 
even years 


236 Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3) 


QO 


240 Fracture Mechanics í 


"Offered at NASA-Langley Research Cent 


ods, 
Sample preparation. Optical microscopy including polarized light meth 


phase contrast, interferometry. X-ray diffraction including Laue techniqu? 
and Debye-Scherrer method. Electron probe microanalysis, Electron micro 
copy including electron optics, image formation and contrast for scann 
and transmission electron microscopy. Field ion microscopy. Prerequ!®! 
EngS 231 Spring, odd years 

Environmental Effects on Materials (3) M 
Aqueous corrosion, eiectrochemistry, electrochemical reactions, polariza 
environmental factors, intergranular corrosion, stress corrosion, high pr 
perature corrosion, kinetics and mechanisms of corrosion, oxidation, liq" 


: > : ent 
metal corrosion, irradiation effects Prerequisite: approval of Departm 


Fall, even years 


9 Physical Ceramics (3) 


; : r ceramic 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure of uto 
; . . sintering 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures; sint slas- 
sory; ela 

vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction rate theory; 


x "5 acoelastit 
tic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids; viscoe 


` ' perami? 
behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase equilibria of ceré 


systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department (As arranged) 


2 
Ó - 
` " : Y nechanic? 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mech 


: » bs » toug 

of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture t sch 
: a approach 

ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit apP 


» »ent 
€ : ecen 
crack propagation laws fatigue, fracture testing, comparison of n 


ven 
continuum theories. Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261 (Spring, €"' 
years) 
Failure of Materials (3) + slip, 
Tensile and shear deformation, yield. dislocation motion, geometry of § 


o 
r 
r . lyme 
single and polycrystal deformation, twinning, creep deformation, po? 


er but may be offered on campus when arranged 
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deformation, fracture, Griffith theory, fracture toughness, transition tem- 
perature, microstructure effects, environmental effects, stress corrosion 
cracking, cyclic stress and strain, fatigue crack initiation and propagation, 
statistical analysis, low cycle fatigue, failure analysis. Prerequisite: CE 166. 
(Fall, odd years) 

Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
Techniques and technologies for recovering and reusing waste materials and 
developing low-resource waste systems. Direct relationships of recycling and 
waste reduction to energy conservation. Effect of recycling on energy and 
environmental impacts of alternative materials and products; legal, econom- 
ic. institutional, and environmental policy aspects of recycling and waste 
reduction. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
Special Topics in Materials Science (3) 

Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 

Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3) 
Physical basis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, plasticity, and viscoplasticity; 
constitutive equations of elastic and viscoelastic media; foundations of the 
theories of plasticity and viscoplasticity; boundary-value problems and wave 
propagation in inelastic media Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent and 
approval of Department. (Spring, odd years) 
Theory of Vibrations 

(formerly ME 215) 

Damped and undamped natural vibration, response of single- and multiple- 
degrees-of-freedom systems to steady-state and transient excitations, modal 
analysis, nonproportional damping and complex modes, variation formula- 
tion of equations of motion, discretization of structural systems for vibration- 
al analysis. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 

Random Vibration of Structures (3) 
Introduction to random processes; responses of linear structures to stationary 
and nonstationary random inputs, structural responses to earthquakes, 
waves, boundary-layer turbulences, wind loads, etc.; failure analysis of 
structures under random loads; first passage failure, fatigue, stress-corrosion 
and crack propagation under random stress histories. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 
or CE 253. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 252 or ME 215. 
(Spring, even years) 

Random Process Theory in Engineering (3) fe 
Spectral analysis, linear system, the superposition principle; statistical 
prediction and probability function, Rayleigh distribution and its properties, 
threshold crossing problems, prediction of extreme values; statistical predic- 
tion of random vibration, application to civil and mechanical engineering. 
Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall) 

Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) É 
Atmospheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfer; solutions to 
the transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical properties of atmo- 
spheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion problem; 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 


ment (As arranged) 


Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II (3) 
Atmospheric dynamics: mean structure of the atmosphere, temperature, 
pressure, and wind fields; mass, momentum, and energy transfer; large-scale 
features of atmospheric circulation; regional features of atmospheric circula- 


tion; micrometerology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As ar- 
ranged) 


ter but may be offered on campus when arranged. 


“Ofte T 
red at NASA-Langley Research Cen 
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270 Theoretical Acoustics I (3) in 
Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media; yy" 
infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces between layered m li 
and between media in relative motion; sound radiation from simple ^ 
boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts and encios of 
elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: ME 221, ApSc 219^ 
equivalent. (As arranged) 

271 Random Process Theory I (3) to 
Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; 80" 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in linear sys 
mean-square estimation, prediction, and filtering; zero and level ens 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. Prerequis! 
EngS 203 or approval of Department. (As arranged) 

272 Random Process Theory II (3) "p 
Discrete and continuous state Markov processes; chains, queues, diffus! it 
and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and su : 
control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications in € 


cue em 


CP 


CERT 


Cu SE 


ee 


— 


oy. 


e 


E neering problems; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic lineara 
ug and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 259 or 260 or 271. (As arranged 

x *273 Time Series Analysis (3) rot 
r ^ Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and imè 
g correlations and spectra; coherence; modern techniques for spectral esti 

Ñ tion including periodogram, Blackman-Tukey, direct filtering, maxi 
$ entropy, and maximum likelihood; fast Fourier transform and zoom " 
By effects of finite length and digitization on bias and variability; Spec i 
Be f | analysis with randomly sampled data; digital filtering; applications i, 
NM modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of Departm 
ki (As arranged) 

B. 274 Environmental Noise Control (3) tical 
IB Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on man, pra ise, 
eo EUN EN sources of noise and their control; building noise, ventilation system e 
SNB se J mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise, automobile and truck -— 
i Pol S factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by structural desi 
L3 NI i damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. (As arran 


*275 Theoretical Acoustics II (3) and 
General theory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, viscous st 
heat conduction effects; methods of solving the inhomogeneous wave ^t 
tion; theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, quadrupoles; radiation tion 
moving sources; scattering and diffraction of sound by obstacles; introduci 
to acoustics of inhomogeneous media, geometric acoustics. Prerequ! 
` i EngS 270. (As arranged) 
a *276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) ure- 
"RUN Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of € 
ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustica! ues, 
vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techniq As 
flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 
arranged) 
*277 Physical Acoustics (3) : 
D Ns a Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave propagat! 
N y | real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuations, piezoele 
crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deformable p? 
media. Prerequisite: EngS 275 (As arranged) 
*278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) in 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental methodology its 
psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmental noise 8n 


on n 
tric 
rous 


*Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center but may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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se nuisance, nonauditory system 


evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noi 
(As arranged) 


som, Tesponse to noise Prerequisite: approval of Department. 

279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) 
Man machine interface, effects of physica 
performance, life suppert system, learning and 

is Stress (As arranged) 

280 Special Topics in Aceustics (3) 
Current methods and problems in acous 
aerospace noise generation and control; 
acoustics measurements; and responses of 
ties to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 
Mechanics Problems (3) 
Techniques for efficient construction of large computer programs for engi- 


neering systems with emphasis on fundamental structured programming 


principles. Application to engineering mechanics systems such as finite 
ion and other 


elements and structural optimization. Effects of CPU organizati 
hardware features of computer systems at NASA-Langley on numerical 
computations involved in engineering systems. Organization and manage- 
ment of databases for large engineering mechanics systems. Prerequisite: 
approval of Department. (As arranged) 
Computer-Aided Design (3) 
Fundamental concepts in the development of computational algorithms for 
the design of structures, machine component and assemblies, and other 
engineering systems. Representation of the design process and design 
specifications as a network of decision tables and logical flags. Optimization 
techniques and algorithms in design applications. Interactive computer- 
aided design methods based on the use of remote-access computer terminals. 
General-purpose computer programs for engineering analysis and design. 
Students, individually or in groups, develop a small-scale general-purpose 
design program in an appropriate area, such as structural design, machine 
design, urban planning, environmental quality control, etc. Prerequisite: EE 
: md equivalent, CE 210 or equivalent, and approval of Department. 
all) 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
Curve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; construction of a 
library of geometric lines and curves connecting a series of discrete points. 
Representation of two- and three-dimensional geometrical shapes by a set of 
discrete points. Automatic generation and display on CRT screen of geomet- 
rical shapes consisting of a grid of discrete points interconnected by user- 
selected geometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation, transformations, 
projections, and the concept of “hidden” lines. Use of remote computer 
terminals and graphic plotter equipment in interactive computer-graphics 
applications. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent; or concurrent registration: 
EngS 284. (Spring) 
Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Uses of computers in engineering and science; numerical interpolation, 
integration, and differentiation; least squares approximations and applica- 
tion to data fitting; roots of polynomials; eigenvalue and eigenvector prob- 
lems; solution of systems of linear equations; ordinary differential equations; 
introduction to solution of partial differential equations; applications to 
initial and two-point boundary value problems in engineering mechanics and 
other areas of engineering. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


| stress on human behavior and 
conditioning of physical 


tics. Topics chosen from such areas as 
instruments and procedures for 


structures, people, and communi- 
(As arranged) 


be offered on campus when arranged 


“Of 
ered at NAQ 
at NASA-Langley Research Center but may 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


j 285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) d 
| Calculus of variations. Variational formulation of the finite element meth? 


ulques of constructing and assembling characteristic element matrice 
gh-Ritz method. Galerkin method Application to problems in a 
j tural mechanics, fluid mechanics, heat flow, and solid mechanics Comput? 
| implementation of the finite element method. ( onvergence characterisl@ 
Prerequisite: approval of Department Spring 


| *286 


Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures (3) M 
| Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffener 
| and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structure" 
) strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; classification ^ 


loads and safety factors; different considerations governing the design " 
thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structural design proce 
dures. Prerequisite approval of Department (As arranged) 

"287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) ] 
Review of techniques for automated design including mathematical pro. 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; application : 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type stru 


tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite appro’ 
i al of Department As arranged 2) 
! | 288 Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (? n 
| Review of variational formulation of the finite element method Formulate 
f BE of various continuum and structural elements Application to static s " 
| | dynamic problems in elastic ity, plasticity, large deflection, and instability e 
I ME plates and shells. Recent developments in finite element methods. Prerequ 
| site: CE 210, EngS 285 As arranged) 
] Í 1 289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department As arranged) 
| 298 Research (arr.) d 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall an 
Spring 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and Spring 
; *810  Aeroacoustics (3) ht- 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Lg 
| hill's formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic J 
noise, boundary-layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter noise, “a 
booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics Prerequisite: EngS 275. ; 
d ae | arranged) 
| "311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3 " 
] Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interac 
i l between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlin 
T | media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow 8 
i | absorbing walls. Prerequisite approval of Department (As arrange 
! *812 Theory of Random Vibration (3) ng 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failures resulte 
from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to intense rU 
$ fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, ME ^" 
1 As arranged) 
E *313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) of 
Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite extent, system , 
finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission dro 
Structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary layer excitation Sou S 
| | radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration Prerequisite: Eng 


| 270, 312 (As arranged) 


"Offered at NASA-Langley Research ( enter but may be offered on campus when arranged 


CMEE Graduate 123 


Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Advanced methods for numerical solution to engineering problems: finite 


difference solutions to elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic equations, method of 


characteristics, implicit and explicit initial value methods and their stabil- 
ity, optimization and mathematical programming methods, numerical solu- 
tions to integral equations, selected topics for fourth-generation computers. 
Prerequisite: EngS 284, ApSc 213. (As arranged) 

Introduction te Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 

Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy, representation theorems for in- 
variants and isotropic tensor functions; deformation, kinematics, stress, 
balance principles; principles for constitutive relations; applications to 
nonlinear elasticity and non-Newtonian fluids. 
(Spring, even years) 


Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 


tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and Spring) 


Prerequisite: ApSc 212. 
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Electrical En 
Science 


gineering and Computer 


Professors R.B Helle W.K. Kal R.I Pick} M.I Eis nberg, As 
Meltzer, W.D. Maurer. A.D Fried n, H.J. Hel t.H. Lang (Chairman 
D. I N. Le I^. Della Torre, R.J. Alley ea 
Professorial Lecturers D.L. H gan, J.M. Aein, J Coleman, H.-L.A Hung: 
M.J Marc W. Wasvkh wskvi. A.A. W t, L. Scharff, W.D. Jackson, wi 
Disignani, 5. Karp, P.J. Crepeau, S.H. Durrani. W.J Eisner, R.K Khat, 
C.E. Dunham, L.M. Leibowitz, R.J. Leopold, R.B. Edwards, P M. Kelly, J 
Lee, M. M erbi, F. Dellon, O.E. Mar S. Vandergraft, J.R. Silverma™ 
JA. K P. Pantuso, J.H. Scharen-Guivel. S..S ( hen, D.B Newman, 
A.V. D l J. Foreman. MH. F e T l T. Niel J ( Adler, £ 
A ( J D.( Robe s,G KOV k W.J Atk ns, Ji "i 
issociate Professors E.H. Bra N. Kyriakopoulos, L.J. Hoffman, R- £ 
roll, Jr., S.Y. Berkovich, M.B. Feldman, RJ. Ha ton, M.H. Loew: 
D.C. Rohlfs (Director of Laboratori. L. Sibert (Rese P.S Bock, M.É 


7 } 1] 
£ 1 I1IOUI 


Adjunct Associate Professor B. J 


issociate Professorial Lecturers W. Ben 
Ricci, E.C. Foudriat. A.S Gi W.W. Wu 
Cher EF. J R.D. Angel J.( 
I 188€ Jy A.K. Mel tr 
Bergmar in H.N. Ho, C.G On d 
B.D Crane, R.R. Lar iber D.I oc ZA 


S.B. Kuznetsov, R da, pk 
Assistant Professors C.A Denbaum, S 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.S Armstrong, 

Jr., R. Shankar, T.R Husson, E.H. Neal. R 


T.M. Bottegal, F.M. Brosh 
Cunningh im, D E Eckhard 
Jr., E.B. Leiderman, R. Rassai, K.J. Sı hmucker, J.L. Rogers, J.J Seppy, 77 
Tripp, J.S. Davies, Jr., L.A h, G.R. Shuman, J 
: , S.A. Shamma, R T 
Eide, O.O. Storaasli, 


1 
Fletcher, C 


Tarakan, E.A. Walker. A.R Mahmoodshahi, D.A J 
Nelsor M.( Frame R.M 

Lecturer E. Abramic 

Instructor C.D. Mart 


Holland, P.P. Senyo 


| " le 
| The undergraduate programs of study in the Department of Electrical Eng. 
neering and Computer Science lead to the following degrees: Bachelor © 
Science in Electrical Engineering; Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineer 
| ing, Computer Engineering option; Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engine? 
| ing, Premedical Engine ring option; and Bachelor of Science in Compu 


| Science 


Electrical Engineering Undergraduate Study 


Electi 


I,iectrical eng 


sineering as 


ing a Know leage o 


master- 


in engineering discipline is rs 
ors 


f « lectricity ] 
that provide electrical energy for homes and factories and design eu ive 
ty | T i 
ransmission networks that carry and motors that utilize this power to € 


} ra pro- 
machinery. Harnessing electromagnetic radiation. electrical engineers P 


concerned with 


- ~ »onerat 
Electrical engineers design and run gene! run 


128 
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of radio and television signals and the 


duce 
Ce rad; i 

adio waves for the propagation 
es. Electrical engineers design and 


tang 
Ni « information via satellit 
s. E BE IIS circuits used in communications equipment and comput- 
Permit Leere have enhanced our logical and computational capabilities 
laturization af ind to solve some of its most complicated problems. Micromin- 
calculato electroue components has fostered the development of hand- 
e now d sis and portable communication equipment. Electrical engineers 
üderstan dine oping instrumentation to assist the medical profession in 
olongin TA the causes of disease and to aid in enhancing the quality of and 
Nuclear B g e. The production of electricity from nuclear power and control of 
n plants is of growing concern to electrical engineers. The world’s 
ore im ROEY sources are limited, and electrical power has become an even 
Produce astani resource. Electrical engineers are involved in the research to 
ame energy directly from solar power. ; ; 
Scientific a € engineering is a discipline in which practical, theoretical, and 
such as E are integrated into a well-balanced discipline. Basic sciences 
ing uild y sics and mathematics form the roots on which electrical engineer- 
tec hiques to create an applied science and to develop problem-solving 
e Benin Analysis, synthesis, and design go hand in hand. The electrical 
Dach. The curriculum provides the student with such an integrated ap- 
Undergrad * first two years of the curriculum are essentially common to all 
foundat; uate fields in the School and allow students to develop a sound 
to Biss. of basic sciences coupled with engineering sciences. The third year 
Study i. with engineering and/or computer sciences and begins an in-depth 
ena Of electrical engineering. The fourth year is devoted totally to electrical 
hoice of 


~ Blnee : 
eit, ering. At the beginning of the fourth year the student has a c 
lum or branching off 


. "ler fo ? : : : 
l llowing the regular electrical engineering curricu 

dical engineering. 

d Computer Science has 


No 
contented concentration in computer or preme 
m ern |; oe of Electrical Engineering an 
s Opport; oratory equipment, including its own computers. The student has 
"gern ny during the last year to work on individual projects 1n which 
ares aty, coupled with faculty advice and guidance, allows concentration in 
Tp EA computers, communications, microwaves, controls, electronics, 
sneering, and circuits. 
e, are schedules have been arranged to accom 
h ay f Co-op students. Undergraduate courses are offere 
Y for full-time students and once every two years 1n the 
Students - : 


Subject Areas 


Co 
Mmunications 


modate the full-time, part- 
donce a year during 
time evening for part- 


ineering Design I 


EE 143: Ẹ i ‘ 
E 143: Elements of Communication Eng 
Design II 


EE , Kg a 
EF 144 Elements of Communication Engineering 
“E 146: Communications Design Laboratory 


Co 
Mputer Engineering 


CSei 5 n 
pac 91: Applications of Computers 

Computers and Societal Problems 

Assembly Language Programmıng of Microcomputers 


CS - 
Se 
i 150: Introduction to Microcomputers 


CSci 147 


Software Engineering 


( Des ign oi Switching System 
| CSci 154: Digital Computer Design 
| CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for ( ymputers 
| : 


CSci 156: Introduction to 


| CSci 157: Assembly Language Programm ng of Large System Computers 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods 


159: Programming and Data Structures 


Operating Systems 


CSci 
CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I 

CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II 
CSci 166-67: Computer Science Labor itory I and II 


Controls, Systems, and Power 


EE 166: Electrical Power Laboratory I 
E EE 172: Control Systems Design 
EE 176: Control Systems Laboratory 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion 


EE 178: Electr cal Power Systems 
uM 
| 
|| Electronics 
| | EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics 
| EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Des gn 
rl EE 122: Digital Electronics and Design 
EE 124: Electronic Devices 
| EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
Í EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 
EE 128: Tes simulation of VLSI Circuits 
| | EE 169: Ad mics Design Laboratory 
| |] 


Fields and Waves 


31 Fie Ids ind Waves | 
32: Fields and Waves II 
j. Electroma; netic We 


I ive nd Microwave Systems Design 
SE 168: Microwave and 


r Engineering I aboratory 


| Laboratories and Measurement 


Ji 
, | CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I 
| | CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II 
f | EE 63: Instrumentation and N« tworks Laboratory 
| EE 65: Introductory Electronics Laboratory 
| | | EE 66: Digital Electronics D« sign Laboratorv 
| EE 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory 
| | | EE 16 per r Electrica Eng neering Project Laboratory | 
] | F 


& 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory Il 


| Medical Engineering 


| | EE 184: Medic 
LT EE 186: Medica 


neering Instrumentation and Systems Design 


nneering Laboratory 


| Networks 


EE 11: Linea: orks I 
| | EE 12: Linear Networks II 
| | EE 113: Network Analysis and Design 
EE 11 


6: Introduction to Network Synthesis 
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Core Curriculum 


N 

?rmally the first four semesters are common to al 
graduate degree programs and to undergraduate fie 
nts within the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


Under: 
m 


fist Semester 


BiSc 11 
CSci 51: 
Math 31: 
Phys 13: 
9 or 10: 
Elective: 


Engl 


Sı 
Seong Semester 


BiSc 
Chem 
CSci 
Math 
Phys 14: 


Elective: 


12: 
13: 


ApSc 57: 
ApSe 113: 
ApSe 115: 
Math 33: 
Phys 15: 


Elective: 


E 
curth Semester 


Chem 22. 
ApSc 58: 
ApSc 114 
CE 140: 
EE 11: 
Phys 16: 
Elective 


l Electrical Engineering 
lds in other depart- 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) (Pre-Med only) 


Applications of Computers (3) 

Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 

General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (Except Pre-Med) 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) (Pre-Med only) 
General Chemistry (4) 

Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (Except Pre-Med) 


Oi — 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 

Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Multivariable Calculus (3) 

Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


wo TT 


Introductory Quantitative Analysis (5) (Pre-Med only) 
Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
Engineering Analysis II (3) 
Materials Science (3) 
Linear Networks I (3) 
Modern Physics (3) 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (Except Pre-Med) 


Electr; Aem i 
®ctrical Engineering Curriculum 


2: Linear Networks II (3) rie 
: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 


: Fields and Waves I (3) 


Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 


: Introductory Electronics Laboratory (1) 


a E asa t E 


— pie neat 


a ma i eae a 
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CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming of Mic rocomputers (3 


Elective: Selected from humanities or 


Social sciences 


Sixth Semester 


a 
Design of Switching Systems 
Fields and Waves II (3 
Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1 
Digital Electronics and Design (3 
Electrical Energy Conversion (3 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 
enth Semester : 
Seventh Semeste p 


Engineering Electronics and Design (3 


EE 1 
EE 14 Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 
EE 163 


Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratorv I (1) E 
Elective: Technical electives (9) (three courses selected from ApSc 199; Eb 


126, 127, 133, 178; CSci 150, 155: ME 131, 187 
Elective: Select one laboratory (1 credit) from EE 146 166, 169 


113 


Eighth Semester 


EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 

EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II (1) 

EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) ^p 116 

Elective: Technical electives (5) (two courses selected from ApSc 199; EE 
124, 128, 160, 165, 184; ME 194 

Elective: Select one laboratory (1 credit) from EE 166, 168, 176, 186 


Technical Electives 


ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
CSci 150: Introduction to Mi rocomputers (3) 

CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
; 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 
Introduction to Network Synthesis 
Electronic Devices (3) 


6] 


Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 

VLSI Fabrication Techniques 

Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 

Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
Communications Design Laboratory (1 

Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3 

Senior Design Project (2) 

Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) 

Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1 


EE 1 Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 

EE 178: Electrical Power Systems (3 

` * . ` 3) 
EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3 
E 


186: Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3 
ME 187: Heat Transfer (3 
ME 194: Energy Conversion (3 
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omputer Engineering Option 
aad engineering is a developing discipline that combines electronic 
trea, Ter eTammning of computers, and mathematics into a wd a 
ie i ie student learns the design and utilization disci sag ae - 
esi Ene applications. Students who complete this option will be a le E 
Em oth hardware and software needed for minicomputer and (one 
wp eing Systems The student will also be competent in hardware wa 
E utilization of computers for control of large systems. keinen - 
ti rm the student for a career in computer design, applications, an 
zation or to continue study in graduate school. 


> es > E * ~ e 
rerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core C urriculum. 


E 
th Semester 


CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming of Microcomputers (3) 
( Sci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3) 
Linear Networks II (3) 


Design of Switching Systems 3) 
Programming and Data Structures (3) 
Fields and Waves II (3) 
Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 
. Digital Electronics and Design (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social scie 


S 
Sventh Semester 


nces (3) 


CSci 150: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 

Sci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Com 
CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory (1) 
CSci 166: Computer Science Laboratory I (1) 

Elective Technical elective (3) (selected from EE 113, 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


<ighth Semester 


puters (3) 


121, 126, 127 


CSci 154: Digital Computer Design (3) 
E 156 Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 
“Sci 164: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory (1) p — 
USci 167: Computer Science Laboratory II (D or EE 176: Control Systems 
EF Laboratory (1) 
SE 172: Control Systems Design (3) x: Ey 
Elective: Technical elective (3) (selected from EE 124, 128, 144, 165, 177, 184) 


" 
echnical Electives 


ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 


Applied Science 


Engineering Electronics and Design (3 
;lectronic Devices 


introduction to VLSI Design and Sir 
VLSI Fabrication Techniques 


l'esting and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 
Electromagnetic Waves and Microwa 
Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3 
Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3 
Senior Design Project (2) 


e Systems Design (3) 


Electrical Energy Conversion (3 


i " q 
Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 


Premedical Engineering Option 


The premedical engineering option will permit the student who completes - 
j work to obtain a bachelor’s degree in engineering and have sufficient prep? 
tion to apply to a medical school for work toward a doctor of medicine der i 
The student will also have sufficient background to work in various alli 
health fields, in the research and development of new electronic equipme? 


oring Wit 
| | used in medicine, or to continue as a graduate student in engineering 

| 1 1: . 
| | exceptional qualifications for medical engineering lum 
| | Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculu 
| Fifth Semester E 
j E 
| | ; - x: 
I } Chem 151: Organic Chemi 


Chem 153: Organic Chen 


| EE 12: Linear Networks il (3 


| | EE 20: Introductory Er gineering Electronics (3) 
} | EE 31: Fields and Waves I 
I! | EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1 
| | EE 65: Introductory Electronics Laboratory l 
CSci 147: Assemt inguage Prog ming of Microcomputers (3) 
l 
| ii f 
| | Sixth Semester 
| | Chem 152: Organic Chemistry 
| | Chem 154: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 
i | j CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3 
| EE 32: Fields and Waves II 
| | EE 66: Dig Electronics Design Laboratory (1 
| EE z Circuits Laboratory (1 


l ! 
il Electronics and Design 


ron umanities or social sciences 


;E 121: Engineering Electronics and Design 
E 142 " 


1 Engineering Design I (3) 
trical Engineering Project Laboratory I (1 


*lectronics Design Laboratory (1 


Lies or social 


6 


sciences 
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Ej 
-9hth Semester 


UNTUERGUSUOSN ee 
E 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II (1) 


~ 172: Control Systems Design (3) 
EE ^ Medical Engineering and Systems Design (3) 
:E 186: Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 


El re: S 
gts - Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
ective: Technical elective (3) 


T ; 
-Shnical Electives 


ApS 
> ~ Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
Bise -22: General Biochemistry (3—4) 
Bis, 145: Principles of Development (4) 
= 148: Histology (4) 
EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 


Electr > 
€ctrical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


of each course description 


The f: 

; acu d 
lty member whose name appears at the en 

t necessarily the 


lg th 

d Cp PTS 

iate director for that course. The course director is no 
or for any given semester. 


3 centri nat for Non-Engineers I (3) 
Hr of the basic theory and practical applications of modern elec- 
: - wit emphasis on material of value to the nontechnical individual in 
harten technological society. Topics include basic electrical theory, 
: state devices, amplifiers and other electronic circuits, instrumentation, 
'ommunications, and microcomputer circuits. May not be taken for credit by 
students in SEAS. (Fall) (Eisenberg) 
Linear Networks I (3) 
Signals and waveforms, average v 
ments, and parameters. Kirchhoffs laws, 
power, differential equations of networks an 
steady-state analysis, measurements, impedanc 
filtering. Prerequisite: Phys 15, ApSc 113. 
Fall—evening) (Zaghloul) 
Linear Networks II (3) 
Singular functions; Laplace transform; network functions, poles and zeros; 
total response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorems; Fourier 
analysis, spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port parameters. 
Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 11. (Fall—day and evening; Spring—eve- 
ning) (Zaghloul) 
introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
arious types of devices used in electronic engineering considered from the 
point of view of the physics of their operation and from the engineering point 
of view of their application to electronic circuits. Solid-state, vacuum, and 
gaseous devices. Primary emphasis on application of these elements in power 
supplies and in linear amplifiers. Introduction of design concepts through use 
of graphical techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11. (Fall—day and evening; 


Spring—evening) (Heller) 
Fields and Waves I (3) 
Vector calculus, orthogonal coo 
potential, dipoles, method of images, 


alue and RMS, network concepts, ele- 
simple networks, energy and 
d their solution, phasors and 
e concepts, resonance, and 
(Spring—day and evening; 


aws, scalar 


rdinates, Coulomb and Gauss l 
steady cur- 


dielectrics, capacitance, 
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rents, Laplace and Poisson equations, bou ary-value problems. Prerequ: 
site: Phys 15, 16; ApSc 113. (Fall—day; Fall, even years—evening 
(Kahn) 

Fields and Waves II (3) jaf 
Biot-Savart law, Ampere law, vector potential, magnets, Faraday p 
Maxwell equations, plane waves, and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: Al 
114; EE 31. (Spring—day; Spring, odd years—evening) (Kahn) 


Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 

Use of standard laboratory electronic instruments in the measurement i 
electrical and electronic components and networks. Verification of wi 
laws and theorems. Characteristics and limitations of instruments. APP a 
tion of instruments to measure voltage, current, resistance, imped8n" 
power, time, period, and frequency. Use of digital multimeter, freque? 
counter, function generator, and oscilloscope to measure steady-state ^. 
transient phenomena. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 12, 
(Fall—day and evening; Spring—evening) (Rohlfs) 


Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) in 
Testing and measurement of the characteristics of solid-state devices Ys 
electronic systems: diodes, BJTs, FETs, SCRs, timers, op amps, and up 
applications. Design and measurement of the characteristics of power § 
plies, BJT and FET amplifier circuits, clipping and clamping circuits, p 
control circuits, and timing circuits. Prerequisite or concurrent registrat! 
EE 12, 20, 63. (Fall—day and evening; Spring—evening) (Rohlfs) 


Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) (Same as CSci 66) i 
Characteristics of electronic devices used in switching, sweeping, and » 
forming circuits. Generation of waveforms. Digital storage devices * 
sequential circuits. Characteristics of different methods to produce Lun. 
logic gates. Characteristics of integrated circuits. Prerequisite: E " 
prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 122. (Spring—day an s 
ning; Fall—evening) (Rohlfs) 

Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) (Same as CSci 67) ^c weit 
Analysis and design of combination and sequential switching circuits us ib 
integrated circuits. Design of decoders, adders, counters, shift regi? nt 
character generators, and arithmetic circuits. Prerequisite or concur 
registration: EE 66, 153. (Spring—day and evening; Fall—eve™ 
(Rohlfs) 


Netwerk Analysis and Design (3) ork 
Applications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical net™ 
analysis; network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to state oF 
techniques; solution of state-space equations on a digital computer. Netw i 
transfer functions, properties of active networks including reciprocity, SCAP 
ity, activity, and feedback. Use of network analysis programs such aS E ) 

Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Fall—day; Fall, even years—evening) (Lee 


Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) ting 
Network functions and their properties. Positive real functions and te 
for this property. Two-element, one-port network synthesis; RLC one dr 
synthesis; the approximation problem in the frequency domain; modern x 
theory and design; two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. Introductio EE 
digital filters; truncation errors; realization techniques. Prerequisite: 
113. (Spring—day; Spring, odd years- -evening) (Lee) 

Engineering Electronics and Design (3) NE. 
Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20. Desig g 
push-pull, direct-coupled, and class B and C amplifiers. Design of oper tors 
al amplifiers; use in filters and electronic systems. Design of osc! vlies 
active filters, modulators, and demodulators. Design of power supP 
Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Fall—day and evening) (Heller) 
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122 Digital Electronics and Design (3) 
Introduction to and design of large signal circuits used in computers and 
communications systems. Design of logic gates and flipflops. Concepts in 
integrated circuit design. Design of counting and timing circuits using ICs. 
Pulse, sweep, and waveshaping circuits Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. 

(Spring -day and evening) (Eisenberg) 

Electronic Devices (3) 
Principles of operation of electroni 

communication systems, and electronic circuits 

devices and their applications. Modeling of devices su 

tors, and lasers. Fabrication methods of discrete compo 

circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121; Phys 16. (Spring—da 

years—evening) (Heller) - 

Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation (3) 

An introduction to the theory of and use of a CAD/CAM system for the design 

of VLSI circuits. Topics include stick diagramming, NMOS transistors, 

ae and gate logic, PLAs, finite state machines, master-slice techniques, 
Ther rules for the CAD system, speed and power considerations, floor 

OR techniques. The student will design a VLSI circuit using the 
- r computer and simulate the design. May be taken for graduate 

credit. Prerequisite: CSci 147, 153, EE 67 and 122 or equivalent. 

(As arranged) (Zaghloul) 


VLSI Fabrication Techniques (3) 

Choice of circuit technologies, process technologies 
types of components, different chip architectures, 
gate arrays, standard cell, PLA. Introduction to the fabri 
technology, and oxidation technology. Introduction to 
technology May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisi 
and EE 122. (As arranged) (Zaghloul) 


Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 
A continuation of EE 126 principally for the te 
have been designed and fabricated. Topics include testin 
of the VLSI system testing laboratory. Simulation techniques used in the 
design of VLSI circuits. Static tests, dynamic testing, functional testing. 
Students must test the circuits previously designed. May be taken for 
graduate credit. Prerequisite: EE 126 and 127. (As arranged) (Zaghloul) 
x Microwave Systems Design (3) 
Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, transmission 
lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities. Smith chart, 
design of coaxial and waveguide systems, Lorentz reciprocity, simple anten- 
nas, design of linear antenna arrays. Prerequisite: EE : (Fall—day; 
Fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 
Elements of Communications Engin 
Signal analysis; Fourier transforms, power spectrum; principles of modula- 


eem amplitude, frequency, and pulse modulation. Comparison of analog and 
igital transmission. Time and frequency division multiplexing. Random 
for cable, radio, satellite, and 


signals and noise. Transmission systems 
optical links. Prerequisite: EE 121 (or concurrent registration); ApSc 114 or 


permission of course director. 


Elements ef Communications Engineering 
Statistical theory of communications. Comparison 


tems in noisy channels. Data communications, 
y channels. 


c devices used in electrical networks, 
Properties of electronic 
ch as diodes, transis- 
nents and integrated 
y; Spring, odd 


associated with various 
master slice techniques, 
cation of VLSI, MOS 
the testing of VLSI 
te: CSci 147, 153, 


sting of VLSI circuits that 
g techniques and use 


Electromagnetic Waves and 


eering Design I (3) 


(Fall—day and evening) (Helgert) 
Design II (3) 


of communications SyS- 
x design of modems. Concept of 
information theory. Coding for noisy ARQ and forward error 
control. Communications protocols. Elements of traffic theory. Special topics 
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and student project. Prerequisite: EE 143 or permission of course director 
May be taken for graduate credit by graduate students who are not majori" 
in communications. (Spring—day and evening) (Helgert) 
Communications Design Laboratory (1) 4 " 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of communication sy x 
tems. Characteristics of: real-time communication signals; spectrum anai, 
er verification of waveforms; analysis and design of encoding and decodiNé 
amplitude modulation (AM) and frequency modulation (FM) circuits, tal 
quency conversion, frequency and time division multiplexing, and digi į 
communication circuits—continuously variable slope delta modulation 7 
ta) and pulse code modulation (PCM). Prerequisite or concurrent regi? 
tion: EE 12, 32, 63, 65, 121, 143, 153. (Fall—day and evening) (Helgert) 
Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) ies 
Electrical measurement from direct current through high radio frequenc! $ 
Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, capacitance, pe 
tance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measurements 0 hig P 
frequency signals including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, 1™ tal 
ance, and attenuation. Analog-to-digital conversion techniques and dig! n 
instrumentation for the control of measurement and instrumentation pi 
tems. Transducer characteristics and analog signal processing instrumen 
tion. Laboratory demonstrations of measurements and instrumental ) 
techniques. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121; CSci 150. (Spring—evenin 
(Heller) 

Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (1) 
Conception and design of a one-year project to be completed in E 
Performance of a market survey and economic analysis of the pro 
Completion of the preliminary design. Prerequisite: EE 67; prerequisite ij 
concurrent registration: EE 121, 143, and senior status. (Fall—day # 
evening) (Meltzer) 

Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II (1) 
Completion and construction of the project started in EE 163. 
written presentation of the product designed. Prerequisite: E 
(Spring—day and evening) (Meltzer) 

Senior Design Project (2) m 
Conception, design, construction, and testing of an original project tic 
hardware or software. Complete report to include, if applicable, schema” 
diagrams and repair procedures. Prerequisite: senior status. (Spring 
day) (Pickholtz) 

Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) wet 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of electrical wn 
systems. Measurements of the characteristics of devices to generate e <a 
ity. Rectification and inversion processes for power systems an and 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 20, 65, 177. (Fall 
Spring—day and evening) (Harrington) 

Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) jero 
Experiments in support of analysis and design of transmission lines, ™ an 
wave components, microwave systems, fiber-optic systems, antennae « 
antenna arrays. Introduction to the characteristics of laser and OP 
systems. Prerequisite: EE 32, 67, 133, 143. (Fall—day and eve 
(Kahn) 

Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) nic 
Experiments in support of the theory of the analog operation of - of 
devices. Characteristics of nonlinear operation of electronic devices. quate 
electronic devices in communication equipment. May be taken for or rion 
credit by graduate students who are not majoring in energy conve” i 
power, and transmission. Prerequisite: EE 32, 67; prerequisite or conc 
registration: EE 121, 143. (Fall—day and evening) (Heller) 


Oral - 


nin£ 
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Control Systems Design (3) 
Mathematical models of linear systems; steady 
root locus and frequency response methods; 
control systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; EE 12 or ME 134. 
and evening) (Carroll) 

Control Systems Laboratory (1) 
Experiments in support of control theory, 
computer for process control in real time. D 
tion with computer implementation. Digital simulation of lin 
ear systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 172 
lent (Spring—day and evening) (Carroll) 
Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion Electromechanical 
transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and single-phase AC 
rotating machines, DC machines, rotating machines as circuit elements. 
Prerequisite: EE 12, 31. (Fall and Spring—day; Spring, even years— 
evening) (Harrington) 

Electrical Power Systems (3) 
Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distribution of 
electrical power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical components, fault analy- 
sis. Voltage, current and power restrictions and limitations. Analysis of 
lightning and switching surges in power systems. Protective devices— 
switchgear, arresters, and isolators. May be taken for graduate credit. 
Prerequisite: EE 177, senior status (Fall—evening) (Harrington) 
Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 
Introduction to the applications of engineering design in the medical sci- 
ences: terminology of the medical profession; physiology of the human body, 
from overall systems or functional approach; survey of present-day medical 
measurements and consideration of those areas in which engineering design 
may be applied advantageously to medicine. May be taken for graduate 
credit except by medical engineering majors. (Spring—evening) (Eisen- 
berg) 

Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 
Experiments in support of instrumentation use 
safety considerations. Acquisition and measuremen 
EKG, EEG, evoked potentials. Processing of signals derived from physiologi- 
cal measurements. Concepts in telemetry of medical signals. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: EE 12, 32, 66, 121, 184. (Spring—day and 
evening) (Loew) 

Research (1 to 3) 

Applied research and experimentation 
junior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 


state and transient analyses; 
ynthesis of linear feedback 
(Spring—day 


involving the use of the digital 
esign of feedback and compensa- 
ear and nonlin- 
or equiva- 


d in medicine and biology; 
t of physiological si mals, 


projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 


C a 
Omputer Science Undergraduate Study 


and Computer Science offers a 
r of Science with a major field 


The 
Progro partment of Electrical Engineering 

! com a of study leading to the degree of Bachelo 

: puter science. 

ph omputer science is the study of the computer—its present or potential 
an attributes, or hardware, and the methods of its use, or software. The 
é graduate curriculum combines systems design, computer programming, 
area. The student who completes the 
re and software needed for both 
omputing systems The curric- 


anc 
Ir © . 
pro," A hematics into a comprehensive 
gre s ; 
arge im will be able to design the hardwa 
Systems and small microprocessor-based c 


M gant i dir t iat i 
NEP pr fi 


ieee 


o 


ESSEN 


LOM —M A M E 


rN 
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` ’ r OF 
uium prepares the student for graduate school, for careers in omputer * 


" ; the 
software design, or for applications of computers. The program gives t 
t + + } l í : y ce 
student the broad background in the fundamentals of computer scien 
necessary to conceive and perceive future improvements in this area 


; ; n 
Widespread use of the digital computer has caused great changes 


4 ' ction 
virtually every area of h savor involving data generation, collect 


5 n 
jen- 
‘tod in 

al, and humanitarian organizations all have benefited 
ated t0 

some way by using computers. Careers are available in every area related 


^ -am- 
ng, testing, operating, installing, progra 


Business, economic, legal, educational, $C 


computer science, including desig 


. plated 
ming, maintaining, instructing, and buying and selling computers and relaté 


equipment cl ibers in the departmse nt ha research nterests tha! 

I de ne-sharing systems, information systems, associative memories 87^ 

processors, simulation, artificial intelligence, robotics, programming lan 

guages, a nteractive computer graphics, human factors ot the 

man—mat microprocessors, distributed processing and network 

ng, fault eran security and privacy, correctness of program 

lgorithms, database systems, cartography, and spectral analys! 

ed undergraduate students may participate in faculty T€ 

gh the Honors Research Program. Studer admitted to that 

program are assigned to selected « ymputer science faculty for academy 

idvising guidance re afforded the opportunity to participate m 

Speci ly gned researt projects and in related seminars £a 

In addition, a limite umber of undergraduate students may participa" 

| research by becoming research assistants. Summer employment as ar 
assistant to a faculty member conducting research may be available 


Computer Science Subject Area 


CS 0: Word Processing, Filing, and Spread Sheet Systems 
CS Micr: nputer Charting, and Ledger System 
Usci 30: Introduction to Comi f 
t 4( Con er Pr Y n y 
( )1: Applications of Computers 
CSci 52: Computers and Societal Problems 
US Or roduction to Computer Science 
Ut 1 issemt Progr Xf Microcor puter 
CSci 0: Ir d ompt 
CS 151: S € S Softy gineering 
Us 15 Desig Wu 1 Syste 
CS )4: Digita uter De 
CSci 155 ) o Numeric or Com; er 
CS )6: Intr Operating Systen 
CS 5 A sce bly I P " ning of Large System Com 
CS 8: Alg t Met 
( ) Programmin ( i Structures 
Un 161: Discrete Structures for ( imputir 
CSci 171: Computational Methods for Simul tion 
CSci 177: Programming for Management Systen 
CSci 178: Introduction to Databa t 
CSc Introduction to Comp 
CS Distributed Computer Systems 
Computer Science Laboratories 
CSci 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory 


Switching Circuits Laboratory 
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CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I 
CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II 
CSci 166: Computer Science Laboratory I 
CSci 167: Computer Science Laboratory II 


Computer Science Curriculum 


Pirst Semester 


Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
E Phys 13: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
“ngl 9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 

CSci 51: Applications of Computers (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


Math 32: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 

Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 

Phys 14: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
2: Computers and Societal Problems (3) 


c 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


————— 


ApSc 113: 

Math 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) 

Phys 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming of Mic 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


rocomputers (3) 


R 
Surth Semester 


ApSc 114: Engineering Ana 
ApSc 115: Engineering Anal} 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
Phys 16: Modern Physics (3) 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3) 
CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 


Fifth Semester 


2: Linear Networks II (3) 
Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
Introductory Electronics Laboratory (1) 
3: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
: Programming and Data Structures 3 
: Programming for Management Systems (3) 


Sixth Semester aere TET 


EE 122: Digital Electronics and Design (3) 
CSci 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
CSci 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 


School of Engineering and Applied Scier 


CSci 


CSci 


150: Introduction to Microcomputer 
155: Introduction to Numerical Meth: 


Electives: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6 


is tor Computers (3 


Seventh Semester 


( System Software and Software Engineering (3) 
CSci 154: Digital Computer Design (3 

( Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I (1) 
CSci 166: Computer Science Laboratory I 
E 


;lectives: Technical electives (9 


Eighth Semester 


CSci 156: Introduction to ( perating Systems (3) 

CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (1) 
CSci 167: Computer Science Laboratory II (1 

Elective: Selected from hum 
Electives: Technical electives (9 


nities or social sciences (3) 


Technical Electives 


sas 


Technical electives may be selected from the following courses. Only two courses mark 
with an asterisk may be taken. 


ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 


ApSc 116: Engineering Analysis IV (3) 

ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) ; 
l Assembly Language Programming of Large System Computers (3) 
l Computational Methods for Simulation (3 
] Introduction to Database Management (3) 
l Introduction to Computer Graphics (3 
] Distributed Computing Systems 


Fields and Waves I (3 
Fields and Waves II (3 


EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3 
EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
LE 124: Electronic Devices (3 


E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 


Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
VLSI Fabrication Techniques 
l'esting and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 


143: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 


dO Dot 


lolok: 
I 


Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3 
72: Control Systems Design (3) 


] A 
-—- 


See 
- 
~ 


Electrical Energy Conversion (3 


7 q 
EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Svstems Design (9 
d 150: Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 


Ad 1 

;Ad 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) > 
Ad 170: Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (9) 
OR 101: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 

OR 102: Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 

OR 151: Linear Programming (3 


Mgt 107: Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) 
Mgt 120: Information Systems Development I (3) 


Information Systems Development II (3) 


4 l 
Math 101: Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 
Math 113: Graph Theory (3) 
Math 121-22: Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) 
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Math 123: Linear Algebra (3) 

Math 124: Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
: 131: Thermodynamics (3) ; 
187: Heat Transfer (3) 

LE, 194: Energy Conversion (3) 
4 140: Materials Science (3) 
? 190: Contracts and Specifications (2) 


Computer Science Undergraduate Courses 


ars at the end of each course description 


Th 

e fg , 

. “e faculty member whose name appe 
the instructor for any given 


is th 
ec ; i i 
course director. He or she is not necessarily 


Semester. 


10 Word Processing, Filing, and Spread Sheet Systems (3) 
Introduction to the use of a modern microcomputer system. Word-processing 
systems, such as APPLE WRITER or WORD STAR. Filing systems, such as 
DB MASTER or PFS. Spread sheet systems, such as VISICALC or SUPER- 
CALC. Construction of word proce g, database, and spread sheet files of 
medium size and processing on microcomputers. May not be counted toward 
degree requirements for EE/CSci majors. (Fall and Spring) (Maurer) 
Microcomputer DBMS, Charting, and Ledger Systems (3) 
Microcomputer DBMS systems such as dBASE Il. Charting systems such as 
VISIPLOT. Ledger systems such as Peachtree General Ledger. Hands-on 
experience in using these systems on microcomputers. May not be counted 
toward degree requirements for EE/CSci majors. Prerequisite: CS 10. 
(Spring and Fall) (Maurer) 

Introduction to Computing (3) 

For students whose majors are not electr 
science. Survey of computers and languages, communicating with a comput- 
er; introduction to BAS obtaining output from a computer; history of 
computing; positions in the computing industry; the effect of computers on 
our lives; uses for computers. May not be counted toward degree require- 
ments for EE/CSci majors. Prerequisite: Algebra. (Fall and Spring) 
Martin) 

Computer Programming (3) 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer, using a 
structured FORTRAN language. Data processing concepts, using interactive 
time-shared terminal computer systems. Writing, debugging, and running 
programs on various digital computer systems. May not be taken for credit 
by students in SEAS. Prerequisite: Algebra. (Fall and Spring) (Martin) 


Applications of Computers (3) 

Introduction to the solutions of pro 
structured FORTRAN language. Introduct 
concepts and proper documentation of computer progra 
matrix algebra with numerical solutions, using the compu 
ing concepts, using interactive terminals. Writing, debuggi 
programs on various digital computer systems. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Math 31, or permission of instructor. Graduate students seek- 
ing a first course in computing should enroll in CSci 100. (Fall and 


Spring) (Martin) 

Computers and Societal Problems (3) 

Application of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of physical, 
social, cultural, economic, and environmental processes and systems. Soft- 
ware methods for simulation, graphic display, data reduction, and file 
generation and access in a time-shared environment using BASIC. Comput- 


ical engineering or computer 


blems on a digital computer, using à 
ion to structured programming 
ms. Introduction to 
ter. Data process- 
ing, and running 


144 
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66 


er-related societal problems and processes. Gri ıp project emphasizing 
research and investigation applied to student-selected interests Prerequ'" 
sites: CSi 10, 40, 5 or 100, or equivalent; 2 years of colleg« preparator) 
mathematics Fall and Spring) (Martin 


Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) (Same as EE 66) 


Characteristics of electronic devices used in switching, sweeping, and wave 
forming circuits. Generation of waveforms. Digital storage devices an 
equential circuits. Characteristics of diffe methods to produce binar? 

es. Characteristics of integrated circuits Prerequisite EE 6?» 

ite or concurrent registration: EE 122 Spring—day and eve 

f evening Rohlfs 

Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) (Same as EE 67) : 
Analysis and design of binational and sequential switching circull? 
ising integrated circuits of decoders, adders, co inters, shift reg!* 
er ter generators, and arithmetic circuits. Pr« requisite or concur 
rent re ion: EE 66, 153 Spring—day and evening; Fall—eveniné 


Rohlfs 


Introduction to Computer Science (3 i 
More intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathematics 


m uter 
round. Solution of problems on a digital comput 


or other quantitative back 


using FORTRAN; « 


rica 
erical and nonnumer! 
ems 


ta processing concepts, nt 


methods usi 


Wr 


ing batch or interactive time-shared terminal computer syst "t 
n t 
ind running programs on various digital compu 


ng, debugging, 


: ^ : ants 
ems. Recommended for graduate and advanced undergraduate stude 


ther departments. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent 


g) (Martin 


Fall and Spring—evenir 


17 Assembly Language Programming of Microcomputers (3) _ 
Programr g of microc in machine and assembly language Nur, 
e de ures of various microcomputers Methods © 
ddressing an T € intro a representation in à microcompu*® 
I t—outp re liming and benchmarking techniques Prerequisi* 
ex ir equ t Ma iken for graduate credit except by majors ! 
ymputer science Fall and Spring) (Maurer 
10 Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
Introduction to the structure of m roprocessors and microcomputers Repre 
ition of information in the computer. Logic and storage devices. Proc 
í re er ansier of ormatior nd jl. Programm! 
puters. I/O structu and auxiliary electronics. Interrupt st™ 
es, dire el CCE LSI anc cation for microcomputer? 
ite 
Al t jer ( D I I ) put architec ires. Prerequ 
1 rj ni I 1rsé ector Fall and Spru ' 
and evenin Friedma 
| System Software and Software Engineering (3 
Fi 4 5 I V t 7 I 
( } í ssa : - moduJe* 


nce} a se ( l issembier ading an cation ol 
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and covers. May be taken for graduate 


sequential circuits. State assignment 
(Fall and Spring—day and 


credit except by majors in computer science. 
evening) (Friedman) 

Digital Computer Design (3) 

Logic and electronic design of functiona 
computer subsystems, flow of information 


] digital units. Design of: digital 
and logical flow diagrams in 
binary and decimal, serial and parallel digital 


timing and control signals; 
ms, channels, I/O, and storage sub: 


arithmetic units; memory subsyste 
tems; the control unit of a digital computer. Introduction to microprogram- 


ming. Design of a small digital computer. May be taken for graduate credit, 
except by majors in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 153, 147 or 157. 
(Fall and Spring—day and evening) (Meltzer) 
Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 

Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. Concepts 
of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical methods. 
Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous linear 
algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of eigenvalues and 
eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, interp lation and 
solution of ordinary and partial differential equation Statistical methods 
for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation techniques, curve 
fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 115; a course in high-level computing. 
(Fall—day and evening) (Meltzer) 

Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 
Formerly Introduction to Systems Programming II) 
Introduction to operating systems, evaluation of 
services. Process management, process state, concurrent processing, synchro- 
nization, events. O.S. structure, the kernel approach, processor scheduling, 


task switching, monitors. System management, memory management, pro- 
cess loading, resource allocation, queue management, communication with 


peripherals File svstems. Interactive computation Protection systems. Per- 
formance evaluation. Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157 and 159. (Spring— 


day and evening) (Hoffman) 
Assembly Language Programming of Large S) 


operating system. 


stem Computers 


Programming of large system computers 1n machine and assemb language. 
Number systems and codes Architectures of various mainframe computers. 
Data representation in a large computer. Methods of addressing and machine 
control. Input-output control. Timing and benchmarking techniques. Pre- 
requisite: CSci 51 or equivalent. May be taken for graduate credit except by 


majors in computer science (Fall and Spring) (Maurer) 


Algorithmic Methods (3) 
Structure and application of hi 
programming and nonnumeric 
recursion, parsing, grammars, compiling, 

techniques, program development languages, and documentation PASCAL 
is utilized. Designed for majors in computer science. May be taken for 
Xt by majors in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 51 
t in CSci 147 or 15 (Fall and Spring—day 


n-level programming languages. Structured 
algorithmic development. Introduction to 
and BNF. Team programming 


graduate credit excep 
and concurrent registration in |! 


and evening) (Denbaum) 


Programming and Data Structures (3) ; 
uting. Use of tree structures, 


and data structures in comp 
strings, and linked structures. Sorting, searching, 
List and string processing languages. 


and 158. May be taken for graduate 
(Spring—day and evening) 


Discrete structures 
arrays, lists, stacks, files, 
hashing, and merging of data files 

Prerequisite: CSci 201 or 147 or 157 
credit, except by majors in computer science. 


(Feld n) 
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161 Discrete Struc tures for Computing 
Introd uction t« liscre 


3 
. zie for 
te mathematical st ructures that form the basis j 
- semi" 
uling. Sets, graphs, functions, mappings, lattice, groups and Se! 
ional problems 


and enumeration. Finite-state machine 
identification, transitions, and reductior Directed grap” 
trees, and paths. Regular expressions and Turing machines. May be tak? 
"or graduate credit except by majors in computer science. Pre requisite e 
concurrent registration: CSci 158, Math 33 Fall—day and evening 


Ma irer 


Senior Computer Science P roject Laboratory I (1) 


"are 1 
Conception and desi; gn oi a one-year project in hardware and/or software 
be completed in CSci 164 Performances 


representation 


163 


. nie 
> of a market survey and econon 


te 
tysıs of the product. Completion of the preliminary design Prerequis! 
122; CSci 66, 67, 150, 159; senior status (Fall—day and evening. 


l'orre 


164 Se nior Computer Science P roject Laboratory II (1) 


Completion and construction of the project started in CSci 163. Oral 


written presentation of the product designed Prerequisite: CSci 10 
Spring—day and evening) (Della Torre 
| 166 Computer Science Laboratory I 
| Experiments in 
| 
| 


ipport « 


nd 

t the theory and design of microprocessor Sd 

t : ) ol 
microcomputer hardware and software. Use of mic roprocessors in contre 

ystems. Use of 


simulators, cross-compilers, and deve lopment system. 
| Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 122; CSci 67, 150, 153, 147 
f Fall—day and evening) (Meltzer) 
167 Computer Science Laboratory II 
Experiments 


P 
: 4 sign 0l 
in support of the design of digital computing systems Dee 
Ppo! e 
memory, control, and arithmetic units Input and output in a compu 
Software 


computer 


experiments to support the operating system for ; 
day 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 154, 156 
and evening) (Meltzer 


171 Comput: ational Methods for Simulation (3) 


n 
a small 
166 Spring 


i Computational methods fi ir continuous and discrete system simt tion using 
both digi analog computers. Effects of computer software and hat 
i ware ar tectures on computationa precision and accuracy requ rirements 
i Random number gener ation and testing. Calibration and scaling technique 
11 1e5 
| Verification and validation te hnique. Class project: applications to ga™ 
I for small microco iters. Graphics interfacing. Analysis of case studies 
| Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115: CS 155, 159 Spring—day and evening 
! Bock 
| 177 Programming for Management Systems (3 f 
Intermediate programming c irse with application in business and gov! 3 
ment mercial progr ung. Emphasis on programming for accountine 
ind management information systems. Use of file editing, report generatio", 
Ed ind tapes. COBOL is utilized. Pre requisite: CSci 158 Fall—day 8?" 
| | evenin Bock 
178 Introduction to Database Manageme nt ( nd 
| ( oncepts in database systems: i iverted file structure query form lation? 
| inf ige | do orti, enr Ga construction of é | databar” 
| management system; surv of some existing database man: gement v 
| | tems. Prerequisite CSci 158, 159 Spring—day and evening Berko 
| vich 
| 185 Introduction to C omputer Graphics (3 ter 
li | Architecture of interactive display devices and connectivity to a compu 


| Implementation of graphics concepts of two-dimensional and three-dime? 
sional viewing clipping, and transforn 

| Hidden-line alg 
09 


$ 
. :oncept 

ations. Raster graphics = Cad 

rithms. Shading and texture techniques. Prerequisite 


Spring) (Sibert 
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188 MÀ Computing Systems (3) 
onnection of microprocessors and minicomputers into a distributed comput- 
ing system. Use of shared memory and distributed databases. Synchroniza- 


€ problems and concurrency in distributed systems. Shared bus structure, 
oth loop and token passing Geographically distributed systems and com- 


E network. Local area networks and point-to-point interconnections. 
/"'xamples of systems Prerequisites: CSci 154, 159, 151. (Spring) 
(Meltzer) 

Research (1 to 3) 

Applied research and experimentation projects, 
junior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 


as arranged. Prerequisite: 


Graduate Study 


The Dep; 

ie Department of Electrical Engineering and Co 

Most - who possesses a degree of maturity and 

din amulating experiences for advanced study. 
x n the Master of Science, Professional, an 
lé student may study in the following areas of concentration: systems 


Scien 
ce "BEST | 
norii, and controls; electrophysics (electronics, fields, and waves); 
cations; medical engineering; computer science (software and sys- 
puter science (artificial 


ee exnputer science (hardware and systems); com 
E et simulation); energy conversion, power, and transmission; or 
The nications and computers. 
NL pradata programs are formulate 
Mined Ie strengths, skills, aspira 
Provide oe consultation with the faculty 
and with ng with thorough understanding of t 
computer the breadth of knowledge necessary in m 
asis of st cca Each graduate student is assigned a fa 
nie udy interests, helping to develop a close student- 
E the course of the program. 
(cpm Requirement: Graduate students are T 
Student epartment colloquia each semester. These are inten 
Sched s professional outlook and to encourage interaction wi 
— are posted. 
E er og programs are also designed to provide an educational 
eveloped = Washington technical community. Many courses have been 
n the ag ter consultation with private industry and government agencies 
teres ea. A substantial number are offered during both the afternoon and 
The de and alternate from year to year. 
through partment has continuously kept the graduate program up to date 
departn contact with recent developments, research generated within the 
Part.t; »ent, and the addition of experts in appropriate fields who serve as 
time and adjunct faculty. 
he department periodically publishes a detailed brochure to supplement 
bout procedures, requirements, 


Special pamphlets describing 


mputer Science provides the 
basic knowledge one of the 
The department offers study 
d Doctor of Science degrees. 


d to take into consideration the 
tions, and abilities and are deter- 
adviser. The program should 
he area of concentration 
odern engineering and 
culty adviser on the 
faculty relationship 


equired to attend 
ded to broaden the 
th the faculty. 


the 

i pet catalogue with information a 

pen and scope of its graduate programs. 
ic programs are also available. 


pamo : " a : á " 
| ————— 
————— 


ee 
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Areas of Concentration 


Doctoral students mus 


" wt n 
t select a minimum of three courses designated with 4 
k as part of tl 


ieir program in their major area 


asteri: 


Communications 


Stochastic Signals and Noise 
Stochastic Processes in Electrical 
Digital Image Processing 
Information Theory 

Coding Theory 

Communication Theory I 
Communication Theory II 


Signal Detection and Estima 


Engineering 


tion Theory 
Digital Communications 
Communications Systems 
Computer Communication Networks I 
Computer Communication Networks II 
Telecommunications security Systems 
Switched Telecommunication Networks 
Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
Sonar Systems 
Radar Systems 
Secure Communications 
Radio Communications Systems I 
Radio Communications Systems II 
Satellite Communications Systems 
Research 
Thesis Research 
Advanced Detection Theorv 


Telecommunications Software Engineering 


EE 349: Communications Research 
EE 399: Dissertation Research 


Computer Science (Core Courses) 


systems; 
Re uired of com uter science majors in software and Systems, hardware and syst 
1 I i 


and artificial intelligence and simulation 


CSci í Computing Algorithms 
CSci 232: Automata and Formal Languages 
CSci ] 


CSci 2 


Computing Systems I 
98: Advanced Programming | 


anguages 


Computer Science (Software and Systems) 


CSci 215: Advanced Data Structures 
CSci 216: Information Retrieval Systems 

CSci 219: Interactive Computer Graphics I 
CSci 222: Design of User-Computer Interf 


taces 
CSci 227: Management Information Systems and Database Management 
CSci 229: Computer Sex urity Systems 
CSci Languages for System 


3 Programming 
CSc Analysis and Correctness of Algoritt 
*CSci Design of Translators 

*CSci 267: Operating Systems I 

*CSci 268 Operating Systems II 


ims 
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CS CSci 298: Research 
“Sci 299-300: Thesis Research 
*CSci 319: Interactive Computer Graphics II 
*CSci 327: Advanced Topics in Information Systems i 
Seminar in Programming Language Design and Implementation 
Concurrency and Parallelism in Programming Languages 
1: Computer Science Research 
CSci 399: Dissertation Research 


Computer Science (Hardware and Systems) 


`E 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
NE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 
Testing and Simulation of V 
VLSI Design 
Physical Design of Memory Devices 
Microprocessors and Microcomputers 
Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
Sequential Machines 
Computing Systems II 
Comparative Computer System 
Theory and Practice of Microprogramming 
Fault Tolerant Systems and Design Automation 
Data Communications 
Advanced Computer Systems Theory I 
Advanced Computer Systems Theory II 
Research 
: Thesis Research 

VLSI System Organization and Applications 
Computer Science Research 

CSci 399: Dissertation Research 


Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence and Simulation) 


CSci 212: Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
20: Pattern Recognition 
Simulation and Heuristics 
Design of User-Computer Dialogues 
Computational Heuristics 
: Artificial Intelligence 
: Robotics 
: Sequential Machines 
Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems 
: Numerical Solutions of Field Problems 
si 298: Research 
300: Thesis Research 
ci 324: Kno ze Based Systems 
'E 371: Simulation Methods for Systems Analysis 
CSci 391: Computer Science Research 
CSci 399: Dissertation Research 
Blectrophysics (Electronics, Fields, and Waves) 
EE 201: Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
E )6: Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
Electromagnetic Theor} and Applications I 
Physical Electronics I 


Physical Electronics II 
Optical Commur 


ications Systems 


ff Lasers 
Nonlinear Electronics 


Fiber and Integrated Optics 


lustrial Electronics 
i-Frequency Electronics 

Field Analysis and Potential Theory 
Ele trody namics 
Microwaves and Components 
Electromagnetic Wave Propagation 

Antennas 

Plasma Dynamics 

Waves in Random Media 

Remote Sensing 

Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics 
Optical Processing 

Rese arch 

Thesis Research 

Approximate Mathematical 1 echniques for Ele 
Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design 
Principles of Microelectronics 

Electrophysics Research 
Dissertation Research 


^ctromagnetics 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 


Electrical Power Systems 
inear Systems Theory I 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion 
Power Electronics 

Jesign of Reliable Emergency and Standb 


y Power Systems 
direct Electrical Ene 


gy Conversion 

Transients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines 
Electrical Power Transmission I 

Electrical Power Transmission II 

“lectrical Power Distribution 
lectrical Power ( 


reneration and Transmission 


| of Direct Energy Conversion 
High-Voltage Testing Te hniques for Electrical Apparatus 


ion Research 


Medical Engineering 


EE 280: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers | logy and Anatomy 
EE 28 Introduction to Medicine for F ngineers II: Ph logy and Anatom 
EE 282: Medical Measure ments I 


EE 283: Medical Me: 


irements II 


EE 285: Sensory-Evoked Potentials I 
E /: Rehabilitation Engineering 
*EE 289: Clinical Engineering 
EE 298: Research 

E 299-30( Thesis Researcl 


Computer-Aided Ana 
EE 382: Physic 


384: Me 


EE 385: S 


ysis of Physiological Signals 


ogical Controls : 


ystems 


al Imaging 


ensory-Evoked Potentials II 
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*EE 386: Bioelectromagnetics 
EE 389: Medical Engineering Research 
EE 399: Dissertation Research 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls 


EE 202: Linear Systems Theory 

EE 203: Graph Theory and Applications 

EE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 

EE 212: Network Analysis 

*EE 213: Computer-Aided Analysis and Design of Systems 
EE 214: VLSI Design 

EE 215: Linear Network Synthesis I 

*EE 216: Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks 
*EE 217: Advanced Network Theory 

EE 219: Digital Filter: Design and Realization 

EE 262: Power Electronics 

*EE 271: Linear Multivariable Control Theory 

EE 272: Computer Control Systems 

EE 273: Systems Optimization 

*EE 274: Nonlinear Systems i 
*EE 275: System Identification and Adaptive Control Systems 
*EE 279: Stochastic Control Systems 

,. EE 298: Research 
EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
EE 319: Systems Science, Networks, and Control Research 
*EE 372: Analysis and Control of Large Systems 
^ EE 399: Dissertation Research 

CSci 220: Pattern Recognition 


T pa 
Slecommunications and Computers 


EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II 

EE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise s 

EE 205: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 

EE 242: Coding Theory 

EE 243: Communication Theory I 

EE 244: Communication Theory II 

EE 246: Digital Communications 

EE 248: Computer Communication Networks I 

EE 249: Computer Communication Networks II 

EE 250: Telecommunications Security Systems 

EE 251: Switched Telecommunication Networks 

EE 257: Secure Communications ; , 

EE 347: Telecommunications Software Engineering 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 
CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems 
CSci 216: Information Retrieval Systems 
CSci 227: Management Information Systems an 
CSci 229: Computer Security Systems 
CSci 244: Data Communications A 
CSci 247: Language for Systems Programming 
CSci 267: Operating Systems I 
CSci 268: Operating Systems II 

EAd 211-12: Engineering Administration _ i 

EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
EAd 262: Finance for Engineers 


d Database Management 


SEE TEI PAGE 


m o eri 


d 
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EAd 269: Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving 
EAd 281: Systems Analysis and Management I 

EAd 292: Structural Analysis of Management Problems 

OR 251: Linear Programming 


Master of Science Degree Program 


The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers 
graduate study leading to the degree of Master of Science in the followiné 
areas of concentration. There are no required courses or programs of study 1” 
any of the concentration areas except for the core courses required in 
computer science concentrations (see page 148). Each student formulates an 
individualized program in consultation with an assigned faculty adviser. 
Faculty members who may serve as advisers are listed after each area. 


Communications—Braun, Helgert, Heller, Lang, Pickholtz jla 

Computer Science (Software and Systems)—Berkovich, Bock, De 
Torre, Denbaum, Feldman, Foley, Hoffman, Martin, Maurer, Rotenstreic^ 
Sibert 

Computer Science (Hardware and Systems)—Berkovich, Della Torre 
Foley, Friedman, Meltzer, Zaghloul 3 

Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence and Simulation) —Bock, C9" 
roll, Della Torre, Foley, Loew, Meltzer, Rotenstreich, Sibert, Zaghloul 

Electrophysics (Electronics, Fields, and Waves)—Allen, Braun, Heller, 
Kahn, Lang 

Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission—Harrington, Kahn, Lang 
Meltzer 

Medical Engineering—Eisenberg, Loew 

Systems Science, Networks, and C. ontrols—Carroll, Kyriakopoulos, Lee, 
Loew, Meltzer, Zaghloul :ek- 

Telecommunications and Computers—Helgert, Hoffman, Meltzer, PIC 
holtz; Shane, Steiner (Engineering Administration) 


Admission 


In addition to the general requirements, the applicants must have satisfied the 
requirements for admission to graduate study (see pages 31-33). Admission " 
graduate study toward a master's degree requires an appropriate bachelor i 
degree (one in engineering technology is normally not sufficient) from id 
recognized institution and evidence of capacity for productive work in the P^ 
selected, as indicated by grades, Graduate Record Aptitude Test scores, at 
similar data. Students are encouraged to submit Graduate Record Examin 
tion scores; candidates who do submit such scores will be given preference © 
consideration for research and teaching fellowships. The transfer of cT! si 
regulations (see page 33) apply as well to courses taken as a nondegree stude e 
through the Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions at Georg 
Washington University. 


General Requirements 


The applicant must be recommended for admission by the chairman of the 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; must have á 
least a quality-point index of 2.70 (on a scale with 4.00 maximum), y. 
equivalent, for the last 60 semester hours of undergraduate work; and mus 


adequa 

: ately ans : "e : x 

in corem pr pared in the basic sciences (physics; chemistry or biology) and 
matics (four semesters beyond precalculus). 


Specific Requirements 


In addit; 
e to the general requirements, the applicant mu 
the un ergraduate studies the following specific require 
area of concentration: 


st have satisfied 
ments according 


Communications 
Ey with applications using Laplace tr 
2 a 11, 12; or equivalent) 
3 - ectronics (3 semester hours—EE 20; or equivalent) 
- Communication theory (3 semester hours —EE 143; or equivalent) 


Computer Science 
. Computer programming using BASIC or F 


ansforms (6 semester 


ORTRAN, assembly lan- 


Buage Q 
100. 1; PASCAL or PL/I and programming theory (9 semester hours—CSci 


T and 158; or equivalent) 

lent) . Computer hardware (6 semester hours—CSci 1 

and M Discrete mathematics and data s 
l; or equivalent) 


lectrophysics 


53 and 154; or equiva- 


tructures (6 semester hours—CSci 159 


1. Netw Pd Api : 
Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 semester 


hours 
Lp 11, 12; or equivalent) 
hee ‘lectronics including analysis, design, and physical 
^ —- 20, 121; or equivalent) 
he ields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31, 32; or equivalent) 
id etit Power, and Transmission 
12: or etwork analysis using Laplace transforms 
J Lp 
1 UM waves (6 semester hours—E 
; . Electrical energy conversion (3 semester 
Cal Engineering 
Either: 
l. Netw "v 
2 RENS theory (3 semester hours—EE 11; or equivalent) 
p ‘lectronic circuits (6 semester hours—EE 20, 121; or equiva 
Y computer programming (3 semeste 
equiv, 'omputer hardware and software (6 semester h 
S lvalent) 
st i 
e Science, Networks, and Controls 
ln JF with applications using I 
^ aon 11, 12, 113; or equivalent) 

4 Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 2 
Toleo Control theory (3 semester hours—E 
i mmunications and Computers 

- Communication theory (3 semester 


2 " 
equiv; Computer science (6 semester hours— 
valent) 


theory (6 semester 


(6 semester hours—EE 11, 


E 31, 32; or equivalent) 
hours—EE 177; or equivalent) 


lent) 


r hours—CSci 100; or equivalent) 
ours—CSci 153, 157; or 


aplace transforms (9 semester 


0; or equivalent) 
E 172; or equivalent) 


hours—EE 143; or equivalent) 
CSci 100, either 150 or 157; or 


ee 


mor mu 
EUER 


LLP 


Ie ar nomen 


ete ee d 
RE 


P 


=o 3 


A 
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In cases in which some undergraduate deficiencies exist, the student may 
be required to complete 6 semester hours of undergraduate work, Normally 
this work must be completed prior to enrolling in graduate courses. If suc 
deficiencies represent more than 6 semester hours, the applicant may 
admitted as an unclassified student to complete a specified undergraduate 
program before being admitted as a degree candidate. 


Program of Study 


Upon admission to the Master of Science degree program, the graduate student 
is assigned a faculty adviser. In consultation the student and faculty advise! 
formulate the program of study and complete the Graduate Program of Studies 
(Form 1) for submission to the department chairman for approval. This form 
should be completed prior to or at the student's first registration. During 
consultation the student should determine whether to request permission 
pursue the nonthesis option. 

The program of study for the Master of Science degree consists of à 
minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate-level courses and 6 semester hou!’ 
of thesis or, for the nonthesis option, a minimum of 33 semester hours ? 
graduate-level courses. In both cases a student must select a minimum of three 
graduate courses outside his or her major area of concentration unless the 
student already has a graduate degree in another field. j 

For the thesis option, a minimum of 12 semester hours must be in -: 
major field of concentration. For the nonthesis option, a minimum of 2 
semester hours must be in the major field. In the case of an interdisciplinary 
program, no courses outside the major are required but an approximately 
equal division of courses between or among the disciplines is required. 

À maximum of three courses at the 100 level may be counted toward e 
requirements for the degree; the course description must specify that th 
course may be taken for graduate credit. 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 


After completing the prescribed program in either the thesis or the nonthes!® 
option, the student must pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination. j 
examination is scheduled twice a year. On the prescribed form and prior to € 
deadline, students must notify the department of their intent to take th 
examination. Thereafter, requests to withdraw must be submitted in writing 
in advance of the examination date. Unexcused absence constitutes à forter 
ture and is regarded as a failure of the examination. The examination lasts # 
entire day. The student is asked to solve several problems relating to " 
subject matter of his or her major area of study; the student must demonstr 
the ability to apply what has been learned while pursuing a formal gradus 
program. The examination is not limited to those specific courses that to 
student has taken but is designed to demonstrate the student’s ability 
integrate material from several course areas and to learn from the reading’. 

A student who fails the Master's Comprehensive Examination on the if 
attempt may, in exceptional circumstances, be reexamined one more time 
approval is given by the appropriate examining committee and the de 
ment. In the event of failure to pass the examination on the second attempt 
the student’s degree candidate status terminates. 
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Professional Degree Program 


The Dep; Lam 
gpa . e Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers 
interested m - ing to a professional degree. This program is for students 
on applied rd creen. course work beyond the master $ degree with emphasis 
he LP Eia i material, rather than on research. Successful completion of 
ientist. roe lg program leads to the degree of Engineer or Applied 
Concentrations: a may study for the professional degree in the following 
(Software x d — M! computer science (hardware and systems), 
(electronics Ay tm ms), (artificial intelligence and simulation); electrophysics 
Works, and errs ls n een: medical engineering; systems science, net- 
Fequired course ols; energy conversion, power, and transmission. There are no 
Professional nen = p of study in any of the concentrations for the 
Science sors coute dept for the core courses required in the computer 
ized program i rétions ^00 pags 148). Each student formulates an individual- 
gram in consultation with an assigned faculty adviser. 


Admission 
In addit; 
d per ; : 

‘ Peg to the School of Engineering and Applied Science requirements - 
meni te graduate study toward a professional degree (see pages 35-36), 
a E" or the professional degree programs in the Department of Electri- 
Specifi eering and Computer Science must meet the following general and 
G 1C requirements. 

e 
K neral Requirements 

ea ics 

noo must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of the 
quality. ent of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; must have 8 
rcd index of at least 3.0 (on a scale of 4.0 maximum) and two years of 
á Ee experience after obtaining the master's degree; and must be 
and E ely prepared in the basic sciences (physics, and chemistry or — 

mathematics (calculus through differential equations). 


S z 
Pecific Requirements 


In 

additi ; 

coc to the general requirements, the applicant m 

area of previous studies the following specific requirements acco 
of concentration: 


ust have satisfied 
rding to the 


C ; 
9mmunications 
of communications and 3 


oe semester hours of statistical theory 
"nun er hours of information theory—EE 204, 24 
E Science (Software and Systems) 
gradu; elve semester hours of computer programming and theory at the 
ho ate level—CSci 215, 217, 232 and 258; or equivalent. 
Re Science (Hardware and Systems) 
leve] are semester hours of computer design and theory at the graduate 
Com -CSci 215, 217, 232, and 237; or equivalent. 
o Science (Artificial Intelligence and Simulation) 
teen semester hours of computer science and numerical 


Bradu; <a 
uate level—CSci 215, 217, 221, 232, 281; or equivalent. 


1, 243, 244; or equivalent. 


methods at the 
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Electrophysics he 
m ] } ] | ^ : 4 
Twelve semester hours of physical electronics and electromagnetics at t 

graduate level —EE 201, 206, 207, 221 


j ; or equivalent 
Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 


: x s at the 
Twelve semester hours of electrical machine theory and networks at t 


graduate level—EE 261, 262, 264, 266; or equivalent 
Medical Engineering 


EE 
Twelve semester hours of medical engineering at the graduate level—® 


280. 981. 282 983: or 


; equivalent 
Systems Science, Networks, and Controls b. 
l'welve semester hours of network system analysis at the graduate leve% 


] ‘E909. 204, 
including a knowledge of state-space and linear graph theory—EE 202, 2 
412, 2/2, 273; or equivalent 
s à s i sets 
An applicant who fails to meet the above specific requirements, but mee 


i i " : y 
all other admission requirements, may be admitted with a program of "— 
that is increased beyond the minimum requirements so that sufficient bac 


ground materia may be covered 


Program of Study 


: med à 

Upon admission to the professional d gree program, the student is assigned * 
; Y : i iden 

facuity adviser. Logether they formulate a program of study for the studé 


3 x lete the 
that must contain : minimum of 30 semester hours of courses and complete i 


x ; quent 
Graduate Program of Studies form. Programs of study and any subsequé 


changes must be approved by both the faculty adviser and the department 
chairman f 

[he program of study foi fessional degree in the Department 
Electrical Engineering and ( r Science will normally consist of 9 


1 " - area ol 
minimum of 16 semester hours of graduate-level courses in the major aré 


j 1 ».leve 
concentration and a minimum of 9 additional semester hours of graduate le 


: ont 
courses outside the major area in support of the student’s program. A stude 


; a yt k E gree 
who is changing his or her major area from that studied for the master’s deg 


"mer ' ' i Y av be requires 
or who lacks the specific requirements needed for admission may be req 


< tional work 
ike up deficiencies. Such additional Ww 


to take additional courses to n 


should not normally exceed 12 semester 


hours 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 


y : : 4 offers 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science = 
1 ^ c T the 
programs ot graduate study leading to the degree of Doctor of Science 1n ] 
` "mà 
areas oi concentration given under Specific Requirements. There are no for! 


the core 


48 


required courses or programs of study in the ar 


eas listed except for 


courses required in the computer science areas of concentration see page 1 in 
Upon admission, each student formulates an individualized program 


] ] ! : ( 'ulty 
consultation with the assigned faculty adviser. Special fields of each fact 


member are listed below 


Allen, R. J.— Research Professor of 
Remote Sensing; Lasers: Lidar 
Berkovich, S.—A 
Informatior 


g and Applied Science 


ssociate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


1 


" . > 
ystems; Data Structures; Associative Memories and Proc 


veS- 


sors 
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B 

i Associate Professor of Engineering 
Coca" Science; Simulation; Programming Languages; 

E E gir me Intelligence; Robotics 

re ficere Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

‘arroll EI eory; C oding Theory; Physical Electronics 

Am i mer Associate Professor of Engineering and Ap 

Miwa wl: Adaptive Systems 

orre, E.—Professor of Engineering 
pim Device Modeling; Magnetic Recor 

(orbe tnr Magnetic Phenomena 

cami Very Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
oram E Programming Languages; Programming Methodology 
) blica Es -l .— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science — 

'eldman rone Thermography; Evoked Response; Ultrasonics 
eter E nó nere Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
isplay = Science; I rogramming Languages; Data Structures; Information 

Foley n deese C omputer Graphics; Automata Theory 
en " rofessor of Engineering and Applied Science 

face Dist ti omputer Graphics; Human Factors of the Man-Machine Inter- 

'riedman. ^ mier Processing and Networking E 
kapat : pem Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
iir. M; i rchitecture and Organization; Switching Theory and Logic 
ei Ra iie Diagnosis and Fault Tolerant Design of Digital 

Harrin e igital System Design Automation 

ose -— R.J.—Associate Professor of Engineering 
Ment a ion and Control of Electrical Machinery and Power Systems; Tran- 
Stability; Transmission Line Switching Transients; Computer Model- 


Hele 
el : V Er ab 
igert, H.J.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Theory; Data Communica- 


grueso and Information Theory; Coding 
eller , ` omputer N etworks 
NL ere ce of Engineering and Applied Science — 
mem Processing; Computer-to-Computer Communications Net- 
Hoffman Satellite Communications; Electromagnetic Radiation — 
mE n, L.J.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science — 
Syst pao Science; Security and Privacy; Criminal Justice Information 
(aln CI Social Implications 
Ante K.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
open Microwave Components; Fiber Optics; Electrophysics ; 
E opoulos, N.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
geri Network Design; System Theory; Control Theory; Digital 
La 
aue dol c Froleator of Engineering an 
‘ave Propagation in Random Media; Re 
Net a Professor of Engineerin 
bew 7 Linear Systems 
i M.H.—Associate Professor of Engineer 
tern Recognition; Medical Engineering; 


Microprocessor 


plied Science 


and Applied Science 
ding and Bubble Memory and 


d Applied Science 
mote Sensing; Phase-Locked Loops; 


g and Applied Science 


ing 
Image Processing 
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Martin, C.D.—Instructor in Engineering and Applied Science : 
Computer Literacy; Computers in Education: Computers and Society; 1060 

Maurer, W.D.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Computer Science; Correctness of Programs; Analysis of Algorithms; Se 
mantics of Programming Languages 

Meltzer, A.C.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science E 
Design of Computer Systems; Database Systems; Multiprocessor Systems 
Hybrid Computation 

Pickholtz, R.L.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science . 
Data Communications; Computer Communications Networks; Communic 
tions Theory; Secure Communications 

Rohlfs, D.C.—Associate Professor of Engineering [ 
Specialized Measurements and Instrumentation; Electronic Devices; Hig 
Power HF Systems 

Rotenstreich, S.—Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Software Engineering; Operating Systems 

Sibert, J.L.—Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
Computer Graphics; Human Computer Interaction 

Zaghloul, M.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Linear and Nonlinear Circuits and Systems: Computer-Aided Networ 
Analysis and Design; VLSI Modeling, Design, and Testing 


Admission 


In addition to the School of Engineering and Applied Science requirements for 
admission to graduate study toward the Doctor of Science degree (see page* 
40—41), applicants for the Doctor of Science degree in the Department 0 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science must meet the following gener? 
and specific requirements 


General Requirements 


The applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of the 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; must have © 
minimum quality-point index of 3.40 (on a scale of 4.00 maximum), » 
equivalent, in graduate course work leading to the master's degree; and mus 
be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics, and chemistry or 
biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differential equations). 


Language Requirement 


; 
Although a knowledge of a foreign language is often advantageous in pursui” 
graduate study, there is no formal requirement regarding a foreign langua? i 
in the Doctor of Science program of the Electrical Engineering and Compute 
Science Department 


Specific Requirements 


P + also satisly 
In addition to the above general requirements, the applicant must also $8 " 
through previous studies the following specific requirements according to 
area of concentration (major area): 
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Communications 
ine semester hours of statistical theory of communications and 3 


Semes ) IET å 

Le hours of information theory—EE 204, 241, 243, 244; or equivalent. 
od Science (Software and Systems) 

graduat, ^s semester hours of computer programming and theory at the 

Com e lev el- -CSci 215, 217, 232 and 258; or equivalent. 

, Sana Science (Hardware and Systems) 
level CSci semester hours of computer design and theory at the graduate 
Com 'Sci 215, 217, 232 and 237; or equivalent. 

E Science (Artificial Intelligence and Simulation) 
hae semester hours of computer science and numerical methods at the 
Ele e level—CSci 215, 217, 221, 232, 281; or equivalent. 

EXophwelon 
at cai semester hours of electronics and electromagnetic fi 
Ener graduate level —EE 201, 206, 207, 221; or equivalent. 

TY onem, Power, and Transmission 
eh elve semester hours of electrical machines t 

uate level—EE 261, 262, 264, 266. 

a Engineering 
280 a semester hours of medical engineering at the 
Sys 281, 282, 283; or equivalent. 

Ime Science, Networks, and Controls 
includ; elve semester hours in network system 
219 0728 a knowledge of state-space and linear gra 

» 272, 273; or equivalent. 

An f: lc: , fai i i 
all “ag i who fails to meet the above specific requirements, but meets 
that is s mission requirements, may be admitted with a program of study 
round crea: d beyond the minimum requirements $0 that sufficient back- 

material may be covered for doctoral studies. 


elds and waves 
heory and networks at the 
graduate level —EE 


analysis at the graduate level, 
ph theory—EE 202, 204, 


Program of Study 


At t n 
rim time of admission, the graduate student pu 
in the Department of Electrical Engineering 


rsuing a Doctor of Science 
and Computer Science is 


assigned a fi : 
d a faculty adviser in the major area of study. In consultation with the 
nt will determine the two minor 


advis : 

Me c, rins the first semester the stude 

Student sia ih eec they will formulate a program of study for the 
rogram it d m Qualifying Examination and complete the Graduate 
Changes Rubi d form (Form 1). Programs of study and any subsequent 
chairman st be approved by both the faculty adviser and department 


Major Area 
Th 
e : 
ins deca of studies for the Doctor of Science de 
Bias; area of concentration and two minor areas totaling a minimum of 30 
egree le hours of graduate-level courses (200 and above) beyond the master’s 
evel. A minimum of 15 semester hours must be taken in the major 


gree will normally consist of 
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l area; a minimum of three courses designated with an asterisk in the list % 

| areas of concentration must be included as part of the major area. A student 

l who is changing the major area from that studied for the master’s degree 0t 

who is missing specific admission requirements may be required to take 

| additional courses to make up deficiencies. Such additional work normally 
should not exceed 12 semester hours 


Minor Areas 


lhe student, in consultation with the faculty adviser, formulates a program ol 


1 study that includes two minor areas as part of the total doctoral studies. For 
| those students who take their minor area studies within the Department ol 
| Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, the following courses represent 
4 adequate programs in eac h minor area 
3 
| Communications—EE 204, 205 or 241, 243, and 244 or 249 
Nm Computer Science (Software and Systems)—CSci 159, 201, 217, 258 
] | Computer Science (Hardware and Systems)—CSci 153, 154, 237, 238 
| | Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence and Simulation) —CSci 189, 
| Wm 201, 221, 224 
i HI Electrophysics—EE 201, 206, 207, 221 y 
gi Hn Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission —EE 261, 262, 264, 266 
i] Medical Engineering—EE 280, 281, 282. 283 
| | Systems Science, Networks, and Controls—EE 202 212, 272, 273 
\ Minor areas are not confined to the Department of Electrical Engineering 
| | and ( Xcience but may be taken from other departments within the 
| Univ s Mathematics, Statistics, Operations Research, and Physic 
| Norm: im of three graduate-level courses constitutes a minor are 
| 
ia 
| | i Qualifying Examination 
I li l'he qualifying exami: n for doctoral students in the department is com" 
| | | of two parts. A ncoming doctoral students must take the firs 
1 | € nation w n regular semesters of the date of formal admission 
1 | nt he doctor program. Students enterir sified stud 8 with 
t i prescr bed de ( 7 ( nust take the first « n five semester? 
| f thei entr € classified studer xam ion 15 the 
| | depart f Comprehensive Exan the major are 
| l'he stud must demonstrate superior perf alify formally 45 * 
! | student in the department a ie doctoral leve ement t také thi» 
first examinati waived for a student wh: in M.S. degre¢ 
] 11S lepa tme nd, W n two year prior las dé on 
superior per mance n the M( I As ider whol s to de ynstrate supt 
f | perit nce n t takt e ex lina Ì ( the N( nn 
i} succeedir eme I WAT r € MCI tw mes. Fa 
t S W Iperior pert ( VICE n the Mí he maior fie will re 
) terminat ot tI ider n ( 
1 | l por II LOI ) he student I udv nd afte! 
| demonstrating superior performance on S yrepared - 
| complete the qualifying examination. The purpose of the second part 0! the 
qualifying examination 1s to ascertain that the student's depth and bread 
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bac 

ckgro . r 

Non end intellectual development are adequate to support doctoral 

amin ss nd investigation in the major area. The second part of the qualifying 
ions, each of one day’s duration. One 


iné - 
section ation normally contains two secti 
a written examination covering only the major area of study, is given 
section is a written and/or 


Only i 
oral dur spring semester each year. The other 
nation covering one selected minor area. It is given once in the fall 
One sanam " the spring semester. Additional oral examinations may 
*htire second pa quent to written examinations. The student must pass the 
Went semest E of the qualifying examination within, at most, two subse- 
tandidate am j -i the semester in which any section is first attempted. A 
ake that hé ails any section of the examination on the first attempt may 
COmmittes ms one more time, provided approval is given by the examining 
Milure to os gt epic the time limit of three semesters is not exceeded. 
Candidacy Ts the qualifying examination will terminate the student's 
E ne doctoral program. 
e questions on the qualifying e 


Semester 


xamination are not limited to those 


Specific areas 

diae ms the student has taken course work but are designed to 
leas and fron e es ent s ability to integrate the material from several course 
miliar with ar ividual study and readings. Hence, the student should be 
joks on th s» — work of current journals and the contents of 
those wena he particular reading lists in the areas of examination, as well as 
used in the course work. 


Dissertation 


After suc s 
ee completing the qualifying e 
Student's adit for the assignment of a researc 
Uties of "ue ahaa who selects an appropriate advisory committee. The 
evelopment A kirig committee are to be aware of the student’s dissertation 
* student tae th TODO with the research director, to give guidance to 
ecomes po be e student completes the dissertation, the advisory commit- 
tson. The diss e cane committee, with the addition of at least one new 
Publicatic dissertation should be of such quality that all or part 1$ suitable for 
on in the open literature. Doctoral students are encouraged to publish 


their work. 


xamination, the student makes 
h director (not necessarily the 


Graduate Courses 


ln 
add ` : 
Nen to the Electrical Engineering and Com 
S described below, the following undergraduate courses may 


puter Science graduate 
be taken for 
included in the student's 
urses should consult 
rse descriptions and 


Era 
` Quate credi 
ate credit by certain majors if they are 


Åp 

Prove > o s 

With thes Program of Study. Students considering these co 

"striction adviser. See the undergraduate section for cou 
S. 


EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
VLSI Fabrication Techniques 
Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 
: Elements of Communications Engineering 
Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory 
: Electrical Power Systems 


Design II 


CSci 153 Design of Switching 
] 


Medical Engineering 


Assembly Language 


O 
n and Systems Design 


Microc ompt liters 


Systems 
54: Digital Computer Design 


CSci 157: Assembly Language Programming of Large System Computers 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods 

CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 

CSci 161: Discrete Structures for ( omputing 


Electrical Engineering Graduate Courses 


r ; i scriptio” 
The faculty member whose name appears at the end of each course descripti A 
is the director for that course. The course director is not necessarily 
instructor for any given semester. 


201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) 


202 


203 


205 


Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems techniques 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outputs; Foun 
and Laplace transforms. Inversion, integration in the complex plane. San 
pling; discrete systems, Z transforms: applications. Prerequisite: gradu? 
status (Fall and Spring—evening) (Heller 

Linear Systems Theory (3) " 
An introduction to linear systems theory. Topics include linear vector pr 
and linear operators, mathematical representation of dynamic linear * 
tems, concept of state and solution of the state equation, controllability " 
observability, canonical forms of the state equation, state feedback, and st" 
estimatior Spring and Fall) (Zaghloul 

Graph Theory and Applications (3) 

An introduction to oriented and nonoriented graphs. Topics maj 
graph theory applications to the routing problems of multiple P 
circuits; circuit concepts of linear vector spaces; network analysis 
synthesis, topological formulas; paths, reachability, connectedness; 
representations, transportation flows, and communications networks. 


y include 
rint 
an 


Com 


on 
puter science applications such as storage representation and mt anipula a) 
of computer data and other related techniques (Spring, even ye? 
Zaghloul 
Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) ns of 
tions 
ines! 
roces? 
ns Y 


Probability, random variables, characteristic functions: transformé 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random P. 
es, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear syster 
stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes Applications drawn for 'communic? 
tions, control theory, computer science. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equi" 
lent Fall and Spring day and evening) (Lang 

Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engine ering (3) 


Markov chains, state classification, Kol mogorov equation; appl 
probabilistic fir 


ication® à 


ons 
machines. Birth-death process applicatic 


queuing theory problems, and the design of communicatio! tim 
; 28 
Continuous state processes, diffusion processes, passage times, and , gn 


tion problems. Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic differen he 
differential equations. Applications to communications theory, contre qui 
ory, computer science, and propagation theory of random media Prere 
site: EE 204 or equivalent Spring—evening) (Lang) 


206 Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I (3) ot ic 


grief review of vector phasors and Maxwell equations, electromag” 
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ves, frustrated total reflection, skin 
adiation problems in the Kirchoff 
Prerequisite: EE 133 or equiva- 


potentials, power and energy; plane wa 
effect, anisotropic media; solution of r 
approximation; elementary applications. 
lent (Fall—evening) (Lang) 
era: t À Theory and Applications II (3) 
aes — to a — techniques for problems in electromagnetics; leaky 
— ex wave types, stationary phase and steepest descent 
=a: - = integrals in the complex plane. Discrete and continuous 
"à — — fibers, surface and leaky wave antennas, 
i propagation. Prerequisite: EE 206. (Spring—evening) 
2€ Image Processing (3) 
Mei m ge —— and visual systems. Picture description, sampling and 
v": em ite ysl and two-dimensional image transform techniques includ- 
ee Loa T Hadamard. Methods of image enhancement and 
rinse err e i ing and data compression techniques. Automated 
rais and recognition. Computer applications and projects. Prereq- 
rvdippqenim (Spring—evening) (Loew) 

Network Analysis (3) 

Network theorems, functions, and properties; 
work functions; realizability and causality c 


relationship of parts of net- 
oncepts. Introduction to the 


€— ages networks, nonlinear resistive network equation formula- 
i nt y - and other nonlinear equations. Nonlinear dynamic network 
eq 7 on ormulation, state space, conditions for existence. Concepts of 
stability in nonlinear networks, conservative and Lagrangian networks and 
systems (Fall, odd years) (Zaghloul) 

c—— Analysis and Design of Systems (3) 

I umerical solution of algebraic set of equations, Newton-Raphson and 
oa Newton- Raphson techniques, solution of algebraic equations with 
multiple solutions. Numerical solution of nonlinear ordinary differential 
Eere: stability, stiff systems, steady-state solution of nonlinear periodi- 
a | excited networks, computer-aided approach. Numerical optimization 
lechniques, linear and nonlinear programming, gradient methods, uncon- 
strained optimization, quasi-Newton methods, and penalty functions. Com- 
mes s sensitivity analysis of networks. Application in the design of 
arge systems and in automated design. Prerequisite: EE 202 or 212. (Fall, 
odd years) (Zaghloul) 

VLSI Design (3) 

Design aids for VLSI systems. Design 
RÀ design, logic simulation tools, and design automation tools. 
Layout, routing, algorithms. Simulation techniques, process and device 
simulation, circuit simulation, timing and mixed-mode simulation, model- 
P and module design procedures. Design testing approaches. System 
esign aids, CAD data. Prerequisite: B.S.E.E. or permission of instructor. 
(Fall, even years) (Zaghloul) 
Linear Network Synthesis I (3) 
Properties and testing of positive rea 
one-port networks. Brune, Bott—Duffin, Miyata, Ku 
thesis techniques. Introduction to two-port 
Three-terminal RC network synthesis approxi 
time domains. Prerequisite: EE 202 or per 
(Fall, even years—evening) (Lee) 
Synthesis of Active and Distri 
Active network synthesis using neg 
operator, and operational amplifiers. 


methodology, system specification, 


1 functions. Synthesis of LC, RL, RC 
h, and Darlington syn- 
ladder and lattice synthesis. 
mation in the frequency and 


mission of course director. 


buted Networks (3) 
ative resistors, control sources, NIC, 


Uniform and nonuniform distributed 
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1isite BE 


network analysis and 


l 215 (5 


\esıs—computer 


design. Prereqi 


21: pring, odd years) (Lee 
| 217 Advanced Network Theory (3) 


e TUM 
Modern methods for formulating network e uations; mixed nodal tableau 


I 
i 


: x > ot wore 
state-space formulation. Mathematical methods for the solution of net! 


equations, properties of nonlinear functions represe nting the nonline#! 

networks, losslessness and passivity in nonlinear networks, n-port networks 

| Piecewise linear networks analysis and techniques. Properties of nonline 

| dynamic equations; existence and uniqueness of solution; stability 87^ 

bi stability classification; Popov, Liapunov, steady-state analysis techniques? 


l i ; D. EE 20^ 
nonlinear periodic networks. Other selected topics. Frerequisite EE 4 
212 Fall, even years) (Zaghloul 


219 Digital Filter: Design and Realization (3 


Properties of transfer functions. Filter approximation, sensitivity, and co™ 
] putation techniques. Digital signals and systems, basic block of digit? 
! filters, stability consideration. Analysis of digital filters Design of IIR ane 
i FIR digital filters. Computation techniques. Direct and indirect realization 
i of digital filters. Microprocessor implementation Applications and selecte" 
| | | papers Prerequisite EE 202 or permission of course director. (Spring 
| odd years Zaghloul) 
| | 221 Physical Electronics I (3) x 
| | | Theoretical princ es under tying the operation of electronic devices; " 
| | cal mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quantum theory, V* 
| | | and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics (Fall—evening) (Braun) 
| 222 Physical Electronics II (3) t 
| Ihe Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, time-depende?, 
| perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semiconductor and othe 
solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, masers, and lase" 
i | Prerequisite: EE 221 Spring—evening) (Braun 
] 223 Optical Communications Systems (3 = 
' | Optical communications channels; survey of laser sources; modulation; lini 
| li of-sight links; system models and analysis; detection, photoemitters, acer 
| odes, and photoconductors; noise mechanisms and signal-to-noise ana^Y* 
1 ' | optical fiber waveguides, electromagnetic field description of mater 
i i] waveguide, and modal dispersion optic fiber cabling, repeaters, and syste 
I | analysis; integrated optic components. Prerequisite: EE 207, 243 
i] pring, odd years—evening) (Kahn 
i | 224 Electronics of Lasers (3 » 
i Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; inversion ve 
| | | pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; organic 675 
| | injecti rs. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Prerequisite 
| | equiva Fall 1981 and every third year thereafter evening 
| 225 Nonlinear Electronics (3 - 
| | Analysis and design of electronic components and systems operating d 
| | switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; study of multivibrator" 
neg ve re sistar ce devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of oscillator 


;]ler 
f Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent Fall, even years—evening (He! 


226 Fiber and Integrated Optics (3 


i | | Single-mode and multimode propagation in stepped-index and gradien 
ndex optical fibers: scatter and attenuation characteristics of Ww 
| phase velocity, group velocity, impulse response, energy transpor" ars 
l | tracing, Goos—Haenchen shift, Han iltonian forma ism; directional COUP. ig 
{ } | iodulators, and deflectors in fibers and surface films coupled mode the 
| ry opring, even years evening 


7 Industrial Electronics (3) 


od 
f j , ample 
-atlor or electronic devices in industry; continuous and sal p 
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control systems; induction and dielectric heating; timing and counting 
circuits; reliability and automatic checking equipment; digital control of 
machine tools. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent; graduate status. 
9: (Fall odd years—evening) (Heller) 
28 High-Frequency Electronics (3) 
Design and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-state, crossed- 
field, space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators and amplifying 
devices that lay the foundation of modern communications systems. Prereq- 
uisite EE 207 or equivalent. (Spring, even years) (Heller) 
Design of Memory Devices (3) 
Physical principles of magnetic and semi 
and manufacture of Ram’s and disk files. Dev 
reliability Prerequisite: EE 122 (Spring, 
Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 
General study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate solution of 
problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodynamics, optics, and 
gravitation. Emphasis on mathematical methods such as Green’s functions, 
variational methods, principal axis transformations, and multidimensional 
analysis. Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring 1981 and 
every third year thereafter—evening) (Heller) 
Electrodynamics (3) 
formation; Minkowski 


Special theory of relativity and the Lorentz trans 
formulation. Maxwell's equations in the context of special relativity, electro- 


magnetic potentials, and stress tensors. Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formu- 
lations, radiation from moving charges. Introduction to quantum electrody- 
namics. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring 1982 and every third year 
thereafter) (Braun) 

Microwaves and Components (3) 

High-frequency transmission lines and guided systems; matching tech- 
niqües; scattering parameters; transfer parameters, directional couplers; 
cavity resonators; Faraday rotation; ferrite isolators and circulators. Prereq- 
uisite: EE 207 (Fall—evening) (Kahn) 


-conductor memory devices. De 
ice and system characteristics 
odd years) (Della Torre) 


Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) 
tial. Dipole and dipole array 


Retarded time scalar, vector, and Hertz poten 

fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering b 
electrically and magnetically anisotropic media suc 
space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave propagation in inho 
media: Liouville transformation, Lagrange’s variation of parameters, WKB 
solution, invariant imbedding techniques. Propagation in stochastic and 
dispersive media. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, even years— evening) 


(Lang) 


y spheres. Propagation in 
h as dielectric crystals, 
mogeneous 


Antennas (3) 

General solution of Maxwell's equations 1n terms of current sources, polar- 
ization, the far field approximations, radiation from current distributions, 
field equivalence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture 
antennas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to 
specific antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, odd 
years—evening) (Kahn) 
Plasma Dynamics (3) 
Study of the interaction of fluids with electromagneti 
Navier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and magnetohy- 
drodynamic approximations, boundary-layer theory, statistical theory of 
turbulence, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation, Boltzmann trans. 
port equation. MHD generators uisite: EE 207. (Fall 


c fields. Generalized 


and devices. Prereq 


1983 and every third year thereafter) (Braun) 
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l 237 Waves in Random Media (3 
l Pro : r 
| 


^ i ] » tec 
random media, scattering from rough surfaces and randomly distribu 


aves 1n 


ation 1 scattering of electromagnetic, optical. and acoustic wé 

| particles, turbulence. Applications to propagation through rain and fof 
Laser beam scintillatio 18 remote sensing, and communications chann! 
modeling. Computer simulation by Monte Carlo tecl nique Prerequisite 
EE 204, 207 Fall, even years—evening) (Lang 

238 Remote Sensing (3 


x 


Description and analysis of active and passive remote sensing system” 
including scattermeters, real aperture imaging and synthetic aperture 
radars. Sensing of surface, subsurface and atmospheric parameters ne 
microwave, infrared and optical frequencies. Analysis of radiometric te" 
niques using radiative transport theory; inverse scattering methods; prom 
inversion. Prerequisite: EE 207 Spring, odd years—evening) (Lang) 


239 Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics (3) ; 
Numerical methods for the solution of electromagnetic problems dealing 
with scattering by complex shapes, antenna design, transmission throug’ 
anisotropic and dispersive media, electrodynamic interactions with charg 
| | particles. Convergence experiments dealing with moment methods, hyb” 


GTD, variational computations. Prerequisite: EE 207, CSci 100 (Spring 

even years—evening) (Kahn 

a 241 Information Theory (3) J 

Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication channels, chant, 

capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on the performance T 

communications system; the Gaussian and binary symmetric channel; fe s 

| back communications systems; rate-distortion theory. Prerequisite: 
204 Fall—evening) (Pickholtz 

242 Coding Theory (3) d 
The PCM Communication System, mathematics of coding; groups, rings, = 
fields; linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndrome error correctio" 
and deletion capability, minimum distance; performance bounds of Hn 
codes, Hamming and Golay codes, polynomial algebras and Galois fiel i 
shift-register implementation; cyclic codes implementation and pe ui 
mance; BCH codes: encoding, decoding, minimum distance, the BCH dec 
ing algorithm, burst-correction codes, convolutional codes, sequential ~ 

204 (Spring 


Viterbi decoding of convolutional codes Prerequisite: EE 
evening) (Pickholtz) 

243 Communication Theory I (3) :af 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Gaussia” 
noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and noncohe 
ent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, orthogonal, and co si 
systems; bounds on the performance of communications in Gaussian non 
comparison of communications systems Prerequisite: EE 204 or equivalen 

Fall—day and evening; Spring—evening) (Pickholtz 

244 Communication Theory II (3 he 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of quantizing att j 

] commu 

en- 

ane 
om 


receiver. Practical implementation of orthogonal and simplex codec 
nication. Convolutional codes; bounds on performance decoding by sed" 
tial (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) algorithms. Fading ? 
dispersive channels, diversity techniques and their performance. Topics fr " 
analog communications Prerequisite: EE 243 Spring—day and eV 
ning) (Pickholtz 

245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) na- 

| St i 


atistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, e 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of pn 
parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman filters, applic 
tions to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. Prerequisite: 
241, 244, or equivalent Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 
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246 Digital Communications (3) 
Digital transmission for data, voice, and video. Modern practice in data 
communication; voice digitization, PCM, delta modulation, linear predictive 
coding. Bounds for digital signaling, pulse dispersion and intersymbol 
interference. Nyquist criteria, eye openings, adaptive equalizers, decision 
feedback, partial response techniques. Regenerative repeaters; timing ex- 
traction, synchronization, and jitter. Transmission codes. Multiplexing and 
framing. Error control for data. Digital switching and integrated digital 
networks. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244, or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 
(Pickholtz) 

Communications Systems (3) 

Analysis and design of coherent communications systems. Phase-locked loop 

dynamics noise behavior and optimization. Parameter estimation theory and 

W iener filters with application to optimum demodulation of analog wave- 

forms (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). Partially coherent digital demodulation. 

Comparative analysis of modulation systems. Frequency acquisition and 

8 nchronization. Selected topics in channel impairments and multiple ac- 

s. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244. (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 

Computer Communication Networks I (3) 

(Formerly Data Communications Systems) 

Introduction to data networks, common carriers, specialized carriers, and 

facilities, services, and tariffs. Data 

ork. Channels, carriers systems, and 
concentrators, and communi- 
ission and error control. Data 
ks. Interfaces and protocols. 
(Fall—evening) (Helgert) 


value-added networks. Operations, 
transmission over the telephone netw 
hierarchies. Terminals, modems, multiplexors, 
cations processors. Coding for baseband transm 
transmission via satellites. Local area networ 
(Should be taken in sequence with EE 249.) 


Computer Communication Networks II (3) 


(Formerly Theory of Data- and Computer-Communications Networks) 
tions networks. Line, message, 


Design and analysis of computer communica 

and packet switching. Traffic theory for data. Queuing models. Buffer design 
and statistical multiplexing. Delay and cost minimization, topological design 
algorithms. Network routing and flow control. Analysis of multiple access 
algorithms. Prerequisite: EE 204. (Should be 
248.)  (Spring—evening) (Helgert) 
Telecommunications Security Systems (3) 
Mathematical theory of cryptography. Speech and data scrambling. Nonlin- 
ear transformations. Block and stream ciphers. DES algorithm and public 
key cryptography. Applications to data communications. Key management, 
digital signatures, and authentication. Data communication security proto- 
cols. Transaction-oriented security. Secure voice communications. Prerequi- 
site: EE 204. (Companion course to CSci 229.) (Fall, even years 
evening) (Pickholtz) 

Switched Telecommunication Ne 


(Formerly EE 346, Communications Switc 
Switching technology: step-by-step, common con 
tronic switching systems. Traffic models. Engineering of multiple £ 
systems; analysis of multistage connecting networks. Digital time di 

and store and forward switches. Analytical bounds on the complexity of 
switched networks. Hybrid circuit-message switching. Large-scale switches, 
PEABX, and distributed switched networks. Prerequisite: Permission of 
course director. (Spring, even years) (Pickholtz) 
Digital Signal Processing Techniques (3) 


Signal representations, sampling and quantization, 
Recursive estimation, linear predictive filtering, recursiv 


taken in sequence with EE 


tworks (3) 
hing and Traffic Theory) 
trol, stored program, elec- 


transform techniques. 
e and nonrecursive 
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|f 


| 3 ^ yar 
| digital filter design. Computer-aided design. Prerequisite: CSci 51 or equi" 
lent Fall, even years) (Zaghloul 

| 253 Senar Systems (3 

action, 


Underwater sound propagation; transducer and transducer arrays; deté 
3 gsion 


localization, and tracking techniques; array processing; time compre 
' 


corr 


lation and digital processing of signals; effects of nonhomogeneous nois 
fields; applications to navigation and communications in the ocean enviro! 
ment. Prerequisite: EE 204 Fall—evening) (Helgert) 

254 Radar Systems (3) j 
The radar equation, range and resolution limits; MTI radars: detection an 
estimation techniques; clutter characteristics and detection in clutter; sig? 
design; ambiguity functions; Doppler radar; phased arrays; synthetic aper 
ture techniques; digital and optical processing and computer control. APP s 
cations. Prerequisite: EE 206, 243 (Spring—evening) (Helgert) 

255 Opticał Processing (3) | 

Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum analysis, optic? 

memories and systems, holography and holographic techniques, properti 

and techniques for photographic reproduction Prerequisite: EE 20 

(Fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 

Secure Communications (3) 

Hm Spread-spectrum techniques, time and frequency hopping, direct sequence 

| encoding. Link jamming models and jamming effectiveness. Adaptive nU 

steering arraj nulling algorithms, effects of intelligent jammers. 


Y 


| | probability of intercept. Prerequisite: EE 243 (Fall, even years) (Pick: 
holtz) 

| 258 Radie Communications Systems I (3) Bi 
Analysis and design of microwave communications systems for —MÀÀ 


satellite, and over-the-horizon scatter radio channels. Propagation e 
and channel characterization including refraction, reflection, multipati 
scattering, and absorption. Effects of Earth curvature and characteristics 0 
over-land and over-water propagation. Antenna considerations including 
| gain, directivity, polarization, and antenna patterns. Frequency and — 
I division multiplexing and modulation techniques. Effects of noise, interfe 

| ence, and fading. Diversity techniques. Prerequisite: EE 206, 244. (Fall- 

evening) (Lang 
259 Radio Communications Systems II (3) 


i tod T9 
l Morphology of the ionosphere, propagation of ionospherically reflected s 
ar antenn“ 
an 


diowaves, anomalous ionospheric propagation mechanisms, line: 

' aussi 
dulation techniques, nonGaUe 
| ^ : " , 
| channel performance, diversity, fading channel error control, typical 


structures, atmospheric noise, digital 


1 , OKA 1 ruc 
LF, and HF system design. Prerequisite: EE 258 or permission of inst 
tor Spring—evening) (Lang) 
| 261 Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3 


' j ractane 
| | Characteristics of synchronous machines, synchronous reactance, r€ Ec : "m 
= " machine! 
| theories, synchronizing generators and parallel operation of mach ats 
ll : „ment 
| | characteristics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elem 


: a 3 t A achines 
Steady-state and dynamic performance of alternating current mach 1 


Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, or permission of course director (Fall 
evening) (Harrington) 
| 262 Power Electronics (3) 
Formerly Control of Rotating Machinery) ertet 


Dynamic requirements of industrial drives. Detailed analysis of inV 


21 
: Y jute 

| circuits. Frequency control of inverter drives and cycloconverters. € or nell 
i modeling of rectifier and inverter circuits. Feedback control loops —— rec 

| al 


effect on stability. Prerequisite: EE 177, or permission of course 

| tor (Spring—evening) (Harrington) 
| 263 Design of Reliable Emergency and Standby Power 
General requirements and guidelines. Factors affecting power line 


stems (3) 
distur 
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bances. Characteristics and settings of system protection. Disturbance effects 
on computer power supplies. Groun ing and noise control. Evaluation of 
reliability of power systems. Reliability evaluation from an economic view- 
point Cost of power outages. Reliability of specific equipment. Practical 
application problems. Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, or permission of course 
director. — (Spring —evening) (Harrington) 
Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Theory and practice for direct production of electricity using solar cells, 
thermionic converters, fuel cells, and batteries. Concepts of solid-state 
energy bands, work function and conversion efficiency, and limitations. 
Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, and permission of course director. (Fall— 
evening) (Harrington) 
Transients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines (3) 
Theory of traveling wave phenomena in electrical power transmission lines. 
Switching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltages on long lines 
for various terminations. Breaker closing sequence effects and effect of source 
side inductance and multiple infeeds. Recovery voltage after short line 
faults. Methods and effectiveness of protection. Analysis of transient corona 
and its effect on wave shape. Methods of automatic calculation of overvolt- 
ages in complex systems and insulation level requirements. Prerequisite: EE 
202, 206, or permission of course director. (Fall, odd years—evening) 
(Harrington) 
Electrical Power Transmission I (3) 
EHV AC power transmission. Overhead line and underground cable trans- 
mission systems. Symmetrical components; short-circuit studies; load flow, 
transient stability, and sustained fault analysis; multimachine systems, 
machine and system modeling. Prerequisite: EE 178, 261, 265. (Spring, 
even years- evening) (Harrington) 
Electrical Power Transmission II (3) 
(Formerly Power Networks) 
Practical studies using a computer in the following areas: load flow analysis, 
power system networks, 


(Fall, even years—eve- 


short-circuit analysis, transient stability, design of 
insulation coordination. Prerequisite: EE 266. 
ning) (Harrington) 

Electrical Power Distribution (3) 
Transformer and insulation design at distri 
and low-voltage switchgear requirements. 


bution voltage levels. Medium- 
Protective relaying, harmonic 
ding systems. Prerequisite: EE 178, 


filtering, power factor correction, groun 
(Spring, odd years—evening) 


202, and permission of course director. 
(Harrington) 

Issues in Electrical Power Generatio 
(Formerly EE 369) 

Assessment of various energy systems. Interfacing of different types of 
energy systems. Dispersed generation; concepts of conversion and cogenerd- 
tion. Pollution control. Biological effects of high electric and magnetic 
fields. Prerequisite: EE 264, 265, 267, and permission of course director. 
(Spring, odd years—evening) (Harrington) 

Linear Multivariable Control Theory (3) 

Control of systems having multiple inputs or outputs. Topics useful in the 
control of multivariable systems include the algebraic theory of multivaria- 
ble feedback; static and dynamic decoupling; invertibility; modal control; 
integrity; computer-aided frequency domain techniques such as feedback 
design, using inverse Nyquist arrays and characteristic loci design. Prereq- 
uisite: EE 172, 202, or equivalent (Spring, even years) (Carroll) 
Computer Control Systems (3) 

An analysis of automatic control systems in which the control procedure uses 


n and Transmission (3) 


SS ae eee ees 


pene i rtis ween mt ee shi in oa er ee E 
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280 


281 


n tre 
surements on biological specimens, current problems in medical metn 
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on-line digit tion. Topics include single- and ltirate sampling 7 
y i] 
transforms of discrete teria, discrete cont 


202 Fall) (Carroll) 


design. Prerequisite or concurrent 
System Optimization (3) 
Parameter optimization problems; theory of minima and maxima. Optimi# 
í 1 i 

tems ior dynamic systems; calculus of variations; the maximis 
. ith 

and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization problems wit 


optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution of optimal prob 
(Carroll 


Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent opring——evenir 


Nonlinear Systems (3 
Definition of 


near and nonlinear systems; introduction to approximate 
analysis of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov and Bogoliubo" 
asymptotical method, and Tsypkin locus. Forced oscillations—jump res? 
nance. Stability analysis—Liapunov criterion. Luré problem, and Popo” 
(Spring, odd years—evening) (Carroll) 
System Identification and Adaptive Control Systems (3 
Identification is the process of mathematically modeling a system based 0? 
measurement data that may be limited or uncertain. Adaptive control i$ the 
neans whereby a system that is poorly modeled is controlled adequately 


method. Prerequisite: EE 203 


Various approaches to each of these problems are discussed, including the 
least-squares approach of identification and the stability approach to adap 
ive control. Prerequisite: EE 202, 204 Spring, even years Carroll) 
Satellite Communications Systems (3) 

Theoretical and applications aspects of satellite communications Modula: 


, rg anc 

tion and multiple-access techniques. Link design. Satellite transponders uM 

. 1 : e 

antenna systems. Ground stations. Random-access techniques and sateli 

l ~ in e " zek- 
packet communications. Prerequisite: EE 244 (Fall—evening) (Pi¢ 


holtz 


Spacecraft Systems Design (3) f 
'] P C 

space environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentation 

spacecraft—laun 


h, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; bioastronaut* 
considerations. Prerequisite: graduate status e 
ning) (Heller) 

Stochastic Control Systems (3) 3 
Introduction to random process in control; properties of Markov proces" 
systems of covariance equivalence and of deterministic and stochastic contr? 


Spring, even years 


> antic 
equivalence; dynamic programming for Markov process—principle of = 
mality; linear systems with quadratic cost, Kalman filtering, smoothing; y 
i " 
predicting. The separ adapt! 


i0n theorem and applications concepts of 
ite: EE 204, 273 
Introduction to Medicine for Engineers 
Physiology and Anatomy (3 

The physiol 


stimations. Prerequi 


Fall odd years (Lee 


I: 


" 
n pts 9' 

of the human body from a systems viewpoint; concept 
t vans ane 


pody 


related to the various systems of the body: int« rrelationships of the 1 


'ellular structure and function integrated into the tissue and ors 


1 " a roleta! 
g., the interaction of the nervous system with the musculoskelé ' 
th thé 


system or the interaction of the respiratory system and its functions wl 
ardiovascular system Fall—evening) (Eisenberg) 
Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: 

Physiology and Anatomy (3) 

Further elaboration of physiological systems, e.g., the endocrine 


renal physiology, gastrointestinal physiology; integration of the 


sy stem, 


arate 
separa". 


> : : „eral! 
systems of the body to present the functioning of the body as an oV 


system. Prerequisite: EE 280 (Spring—evening) (Eisenberg) 
Medical Measurements I (3 


1 ! „tronic mea” 
l'heory of measurements in biological areas, techniques for electro logy 
jlog) 


298 
299_ 300 


319 


321 
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stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 280 or permission of course 


director (Fall—evening) (Eisenberg) 
Medical Measurements II (3) 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tech- 
niques in patient treatment, principles of good medical instrumentation. 
Prerequisite: EE 280 or permission of course director. (Spring) (Eisen- 
berg) 

Sensory-Evoked Potentials I (3) 


Physiological significance of the se 
variables, subject variables, data acquisition procedures and instrumenta- 


tion, signal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP, applica- 
tions of the VEP. Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequisite: EE 280, 
281, 282, 283, or permission of course director. (Fall—evening) (Eisen- 


berg) 


nsory-evoked potentials, stimulation 


Rehabilitation Engineering (3) 
Application of engineering theory and techniques to the rehabilitation of 
and general approaches; solu- 


handicapped persons; major problem areas f 
tions. Prerequisite: EE 281 (Spring, odd years—day) (Eisenberg) 


Clinical Engineering (3) 
A cross-sectional view of clinical engineering applications, functions, varia. 
tions, and patterns in the medical and allied health care area. Use of 
instrumentation, computers, and systems by clinical engineers in hospitals 
and clinics. The clinical engineer in cardiovascular measurement systems 
and intensive care units; other areas where functional usage of clinical 
engineering is applicable. Prerequisite: EE 281. (Fall, even years— 


evening) (Eisenberg) 


Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 


Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and Spring) 
Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 


Approximate Mathematical Techniques for Electromagnetics (3) 
Asymptotic methods for Maxwell's equations, geometric optics, WKB approx- 
imation for stratified media, uniform expansion near à caustic and shadow 
boundary; perturbation techniques for tenuous medium Rayleigh Gens 
approximation, smoothing, and multivariable methods for stochastic prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: EE 204, 207. (Spring 1982 and every ona ord 
thereafter) (Lang) 

Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design (3) t i 
Selections from the following: Analytical treatment of waveguide bifurca- 
tions and discontinuities by Wiener-Hopf, mode matching, static NE 
tion, and other techniques. Small apertures (obstacles) in iiim -munn 
Variational methods for evaluation of equivalent circuit parameters. arerp 
theoretic methods for symmetrical junctions. Prerequisite: EE 233. (Fall 


1982 and every third year thereafter) (Kahn) 


Principles of Microelectronics (3) ; 
sary for understanding 


Basic principles, techniques, and processes neces veth 
microelectronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, crystal grow’. 


epitaxy, vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, oxidation, junc- 
tion formation, masking, and properties of thin films and materials. Prereq- 
uisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years—evening) (Heller) 


172 School of Engineering and Applied Science 

| 329 Electrophysics Research (arr 

! Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina 

l tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and Spring 

| 345 Advanced Detection Theory (3) , 
. lainer and 
Review of general estimation equations. Linear estimation; Weiner 4” 


Kalman-Bucy filters; nonlinear modulation theory; angle-modulation 8 


tems, analysis and design of phase-lock loops, optimum angle modulation, 


rate tortion theory; Gaussian processes in Gaussian noise, detection an 
parameter estimation, canonical receivers, structures, and performance 
calculations for diversity systems, multiple pulse radars, stationary process: 
es, and threshold receivers. Prerequisite: EE 245 (Spring evening 
Pickholtz 

347 Telecommunications Software Engineering (3) 
Formerly Data Communications 
Software of computer communication networks. Layered architectures. Net 
work control programs; telecommunication access methods. High-level lan- 
guages for presentation and application layers. SNA, DNA, and other 


current architectures. Prerequisite: EE 248, 251 Spring, odd years) 
11 Pickholtz) 
|d | 
1 | 349 Communications Research (arr 
| | Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina 
tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and Spring) 


364 Applications of Direct Energy Conversion (3) 


13 Electrostatic and magnetic conversion systems, conversion of heat to electt!™ 
| ity, thermoelectric systems, conversion of light to electricity, fuel cells and 
] | batteries, magnetohydrodynamic systems, superconductive machines 8P 
] systems. Prerequisite: EE 264 Spring, even years) (Harrington) 

: 368 High-Voltage Testing Techniques for Electrical Apparatus (3) : 
1 l Methods and procedures for measurement of high voltage; basic testinP 


, so volt- 
techniques for alternating voltages, direct voltages, lighting impulse VO 


] ; . »gts 
| ages, switching impulse voltages, and impulse currents for conducting °" 
Y 1! -ocardin£ 
\ I on all types of apparatus. General applications and requirements regardi f 

1 ; . 0 
i i test objects and test procedures. Determination of the dielectric strength . 


l 


Tha 1280 
electrical insulation materials at commercial power frequencies. The use 


! 1 ~ of the 
| | sphere gaps for the measurement of peak values; the geometry 9! : 
ll standard sphere gap, its connections and use. Procedures for wet te$ 
I" < " devices 
\ I! contamination testing, and an application guide for measuring a€ 
1 M | Spring, even years—evening) (Harrington 
| | 7 jd i : for S alweie (2) 
A | 371 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3 , 
1 7 1.11 , í ateria!” 
j | Survey of simulation languages. Tex hniques of model building for mater f 
| | ` " 1 { 
| and machine- i systems. Treatment of these systems with notior 


j i transactions and states Modeling the dynami processes of growth problem. 
» | Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treated by means of oea 
| | studies; speed and cost of alternate computing procedures Project-tyP i 
problems used to illustrate simulation methods. Prerequisite: CSc! 219 

permission of course director Fall, odd years—evening) (Bock 
372 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) ; jel 
Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of -— 
j] making and matrix representations oi large systems Approximation, e 
models of lower dimension—reduction to simplified models; decentralize 
systems. Differential games; computation of saddle points; construction e 
| equilibrium point. Prerequisite: EE 273 (Fall, even years evening 

i ME (Lee 
1 | 381 Computer-Aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) lar 
Computer analysis of physiological data obtained from the cardiovasc¥™ 


' ;ignals 
pulmonary, and nervous systems. Sources and detection of various 5!8 


1 . i mic 
obtained from these systems; preprocessing of real signals; algorith 


a LY tta 
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techniques applicable to the analysis of these signals. Students are provided 
with real data and develop computer software for determining pertinent 
medical parameters as established by physicians. Prerequisite: EE 280, 281 
282, 283, and working knowledge of FORTRAN. (Fall, even years— 
evening) (Loew) i 

Physiological Controls and Systems (3) 
Some à slications of control and systems theory in the medical and biological 
fields. Application of general control and tems theory as applied to 
— systems. Specific applications of control and systems theory to 
+ visual system, respirato stem, cardiovascular system, and musculo- 
€ A stem. Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivalent, 280, 281, 282, 

‘ (Spring, even years—evening) (Loew) 


Medical Imaging (3) 

Principles of medical imaging by project 
raphy, ultrasound, and nuclear sources. 
object; recorder resolution and noise; analysis 0 
ations; attenuation; computerized tomography. 
and implementation. Ultrasonic imaging 1n A-, B-, 
characteristics; imaging using arrays. Nuclear imaging with gamma-ray 
cameras, Anger camera, positron emission tomography. Prerequisite: EE 201 
or equivalent, 280, 282, 283. (Fall, odd years—evening) (Loew) 


ion radiography, fluoroscopy, tomog- 
Characterization of source and 
f scatter, energy consider- 
Mathematics, algorithms, 
and M-modes; tissue 


Sensory-Evoked Potentials II (3) 
ee EE 285. Advanced lecture, discussion, and laboratory. 
: topics in sensory-evoked potentials research; emphasis on clinical 
applications. Planning and conducting an advanced (clinical or research) 
project chosen to take maximum advantage of the student's technical 
background from an instrumentation, computer, and data analysis view- 
point. Prerequisite: EE 285, permission of course director. (Spring, odd 


years—evening) (Eisenberg) 


Bioelectromagnetics (3) 

Electrical properties of biological tissues. Mechanisms for electromagnetic 
interactions with biological systems. Energy absorption and heat production. 
Non-ionizing radiation dosimetry and quantification of microwave and radio 
frequency hazards. Temperature measurement 1n the presence of a strong 
electromagnetic field. Physi ral aspects of diathermy and hyperthermia. 
Other therapeutic and diagnostic applications of electromagnetic energy. 
Prerequisite: EE 31, 32, 280, 281; or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd 


years—evening) 


Bioelectric Phenomena (3) 

Mathematical treatment of selected 
modynamics; membrane electrical pote 
effects; membrane dynamics. Solid-state p 
cine. Photoconduction. Mechanism of nerve 
the heart. Cell physiology. Quantum effects in 
site: EE 206, 280, 282, 2 (Spring, even years 


mena. Membrane ther- 
ntials and subthreshold membrane 
henomena in biology and medi- 
propagation. Electrical models of 
biological systems. Prerequi- 
—evening) 


bioelectric pheno 


Medical Engineering Research (arr.) 
of Science qualifying examina- 


for the Doctor 


Limited to students preparing 
(Fall and Spring) 


tion. May be repeated for credit. 


rical engineering and 


Colloquium (0) 
ter. (Fall and Spring) 


Formal lectures by outstanding 
computer science. Topics to be announce 


(Lang) 


authorities 1n elect 
d each semes 


De a n mi 


f 
$ 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr t 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
and Spring 

*450 Telecommunications System Concepts (3) 
(Formerly EE 250 
Essential elements of an electrical communications system: speech, TV, and 
data signals; spectrum, bandwidth sampling. Amplitude, frequency, 4 
pulse code modulation and comparative performance. Multiplexing schemes 
communications quality standards, and objectives. Signal power, noise 
power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, traffic theory, reliabil- 
ity, voice, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunications, microwave radio 
cable, and satellite communications systems (As arranged) (Pickholtz) 
*451 Survey of Telecommunications Systems (3) 


Formerly EE 251 

Design of a communications link for voice, TV, and data. Loading; the 
switched telephone network. Transmission system layout and major desig? 
considerations. Overall system design of microwave radio system RadiowaVe 
propagation fundamentals. Satellite communications, factors affecting the 
choice of orbit and orbital separation of satellites, satellite transponder- 
Major design considerations and values of significant parameters for : 
typical satellite communications link. Overall design of a cable communic?" 
tions system. Digital transmission and terminals. Wideband data transmi®- 
sion. Frequency allocation (As arranged) (Pickholtz) 


Computer Science Graduate Courses 


- : v jon 
rhe faculty member whose name appears at the end of each course desc rip 
is the director for that course. The course director is not necessarily t 
instructor for any given semester 


* EE 


201 


203 


ho 


45( 


bo 


and 451 
Applied Science 


Introduction to Computer Systems (3) 1 
Introduction to programming digital computers in high level and assembly 
languages. Architecture of traditional von Neumann and stack-based com 
puters. Techniques in machine control and memory addressing Number 
systems and codes. Software engineering. Introduction to parsing, compiling, 
and meta-language. Stacks and recursion. (CSci 201 is equivalent to e 
157 or 147, and 158.) Prerequisite: CSci 51 or 100 or equivalent (FORTRAN 
and programming experience using assembly language. May not be taken " 
graduate credit by majors in computer science (Fall and Spring—*V* 
ning) (Bock) 

Microprocessors and Microcomputers (3) > 
Microcomputer structure and components. Microprocessor architecture, reg 
isters, ALU, stacks, information flow, and control. Microprocessor supp"; 
hardware, RAMs, ROMs, PLAs, counter timers. Hardware and software ?' 
typical 8-bit microcomputers. I/O structure in microcomputers; interrup® 
and DMA operations. 16-bit microprocessors, hardware structure, and sol 
ware capabilities. Bit-slice microprocessors. Prerequisite: CSci 147 and 19 
or permission of course director Fall and Spring) (Friedman) 
Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3) ^ 
Formal systems, fundamentals of graph theory, combinatorics and combin? 
torial algorithms, complexity theory, discrete probability, and the generatio" 
of random variables and sequences and probabilistic algorithms Applic? 
tions to the analysis of algorithms, simulation, and other problems " 


" 1 . ` an 
cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering 


220 
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computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 161 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 
Advanced Data Structures (3) 
Sparse matrix transpose and multiplication. 

of available space. The boundary tag method, the Deutsch-Schorr-Waite 
algorithm, the Knuth-Morris-Pratt algorithm. In-order, preorder, and post- 
order traversal of trees, alpha-beta pruning. Tarjan's UNION and FIND. 
Depth-first and breadth-first search, Kruskal algorithm, topological sorting, 
shortest paths in a graph. Quicksort, heap sort, radix sorting, merge sorting, 
sorting of files. Binary search trees, including AVL trees. B-trees, and tries. 
Hashing and collision handling. Critical paths and PERT. Prerequisite: CSci 


159 (Spring—evening) (Berkovich) 
Information Retrieval Systems (3) 
Information organization and retrieval o 
computer systems; statistical, syntactic, an 
language used for retrieval systems; dictionary sys 
look-up and phrase structures; searching strategies and cataloguing. Input 
preparation and output structures; large-scale file structures and operating 
systems required for their use. Prerequisite: CSci 159 or permission of course | 
director (Spring—evening) (Berkovich) 

Computing Algorithms (3) 
Design and analysis of five classes of algorithms: greedy 
ming, tree and graph traversals, backtracking, branch-and-bound. Applica- 


tions to problems such as sorting and searching, graph coloring, traveling | 
salesperson, knapsack, and code generation. Lower bound theory. NP-hard 
Sci 159, 161. (Fall and Spring— | 


List insertion and deletion, lists 


f natural language data by digital 
d logical analysis of natural 
tems including thesaurus 


dynamic program- 


and NP-complete problems. Prerequisites: C 
evening) (Berkovich) 


Interactive Computer Graphics I (3) 
and interaction devices. Interac- 


Architecture and implementation of display 
tive graphics programming. Functional capabilities of graphics packages. 
Implementing a graphics package. Two- and three-dimensional viewing, 
clipping, and transformations. Interaction techniques and human factors. 
Raster graphics scan-conversion algorithms. Hidden surface and hidden edge 
removal algorithms. Shading and texturing techniques. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: CSci 159 or permission of course director. 

(Fall and Spring—day or evening) (Foley) 
Pattern Recognition (3) 

Applications of pattern recognition, vector Spaces, estimation and samples; 
Bayes estimation; density function tochastic approximation; decision rules 
in pattern recognition, minimal risk, Gaussian rs; bounds of risk, 
nearest-neighbor decision rules; clustering techniques, feature extraction. 
Sequential and nonparametric methods. Pattern recognition with a priori 
knowledge. Introduction to syntactic methods. Computer applications and 


projects. Prerequisite: EE 204. (Fall—evening) (Loew) 


Simulation and Heuristics (3) 
Techniques of deterministic and prob 


computer. Mathematics for simulation; 
number generation and testing. Markovian and bounded context systems, 


generation of stochastic variates; Monte Carlo techniques; heuristics; verifi- 
cation techniques; simulation languages. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, CSci 159, 
and permission of course director. (Fall—evening) (Bock) 

Design of User-Computer Dialogues (3) 

Design of dialogues for interactive terminal systems, including graphics 
ptual factors. 


systems. Psychological, physiological, linguistic, and perce 
antages and disadvantages of various interaction techniques, command 


abilistic simulation on the digital 
design of systems modules; random 
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227 Management Information Systems and 


language syntax: nd data pre atior Desi methodolo« and guide 
lines. Case studies, research read ngs, and projects. Prerequisite: CSci 159 oF 
permission ot Irse direct opring—day or evenir f F y 
Computational Heuristics (3 
earning stochast itomata theory. Collective and hierarchical automat&. 
Markovi d bounded c ex tems. State transitior descriptions ol 
OCE I nmer € Stationary and nonstationary compensa- 
5: Cle Update algor thm Algedonic processes Optimality and expe 
lien: riter atic f inductive lear g methods to artificial 
ntellig Ex n and fidence criteria for verification. Clas 
en 
projects t trate heuristic methodologie 'erequisite: CSci 147 or 19^ 
221 opring—evening) (Bock 
Artificial Intelligence (3) j 
Survey of topics. Analogies and simple oncepts. Symbol manipulation and 
programn n LISP. Networks simple learning. Scene analysis an 
entence anal Progr ng the BLOCKS world. Depth-first an 
readth-first searching, hill imbinj network searching min max ane 
alpha-beta pruning. Problem-solvin y ystem Prerequisite csa 
159 Sprin evening) (Bòck 


Robotics (3 


nsor technology. Feedback 100p 


lepre S i reedom and coordinate ppm 
; poin 
ormations and data structures. Point-to-po! 


command languages, navigation an0 


3100 
ranging and pattern recognition, collisi 


ng accuracy, resolution, and repeatability 
j 1 - CLS 
Adaptive hierarchical control. Class project 
CSci 


iteractive Systems Lab. Prerequisite 


(Bock 


ector Spring—eveni 


Database Management (3 : 
Concepts in management information systems Commercial programming 
features of COBOL and PL/I. Inverted files and query systems. Editing, 
report generation, g, and updating load. Trade-off between direc! 


sys 


access and indexed-sequential access Maintaining large programming 


tems that lead to the need f 


> ol 
r database management systems; construction 


` , ms 
database ment systems. Survey of some existing database syster 


Relational 


i 


ase concepts and future developments. Conceptual ae 
gical design of a database. Prerequisite: CSci 159 (Fall—evening 
Berkov cn 

Computer Security Systems (3 


Formerly Security a 


d Privacy in Con puter Systems 


f ` n 
l'echniques for security of data and programs in computer systems Authe 


i »renct 
tication methods, logging, authorization. encryption, statistical inference 


"i m „rity 
controls. Effects of operating systems and machine architecture on secur 


Cost trade-offs among various countermeasures. Information flow mod 


els 


" .4] mea 
Automated and manual risk analysis systems. Related nontechnical RE 
sures. Prerequisite: CSci 159 or equivalent Companion course © ^ 
250.) (Fall—evening) (Hoffmar 


230 Information Policy (3) 


Topic s of current interest in information policy, including privacy freedom o 
information, antitrust and other business implications of policies, tran" 
border data flow, information as a weapon, cryptographic policy, internation 
t aspects of information law and policy, technology transfer, electronic fu!™ 


f v 1 x ! id cross” 
ansier, electronic mail, criminal justice information systems, anc 


3 not counted as part of the major course offerings in omputer science 
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cultural implications and the lower class Prerequisite: CSci 100 or 


equivalent (Spring—even years) (Hoffman) 
Sequential Machines (3) 


Finite state sequential machine theory and design, state identification, 


state minimization In incompletely scified tables 
on of machines, asynchronous machine design, 
structural simplicity and design with ROMs and PLAs (Planar Logic 
Arrays). Prerequisite: CSci 153. (Fall—evening) (Friedman) 
Automata and Formal Languages (3) 
Regular expressions including equality and transformations between se- 
quential machines and regular expressions. Turing machines, recursive 
functions, predicate calculus, and computability. Complexity of algorithms. 
Formal language theory including grammatical construction, recognizers, 
relationships between machines and grammars. Nondeterministic automata. 
Prerequisite: CSci 212 (Spring, odd years- evening) (Feldman) 
Computing Systems I (3) 
Organization of large computing systems. D 
decimal and floating-point arithmetic units. Pipelined instruction and execu- 
tion units. Array and vector processors, multi-processors and overlap. Look- 
ahead and parallelism in control processors. Trends in processor design. 
Prerequisites: CSci 154 and either CSci 147 or 157. (Fall) (Meltzer) 
Computing Systems II (3) 
Organization of large computing systems. Memory hierarchy. Analysis and 
design of cache memory, main memory technology. Analysis of interleaved 
vement from second- 


memory. Secondary storage devices. Analysis of data mo 
t subsystems and chan- 


ter networking. High- 
g) (Meltzer) 


information losslessnes: 
partition theory, decompositi 


esign of high-speed integer 


ary storage. Virtual memory systems. Input/outpu 
nels. Analysis of VO overlap. Introduction to compu 
reliability architectures. Prerequisite: CSci 154. (Sprin 
M omparative Computer Systems (3) 

Structures of computers and a general lan 


guage for system description. 


History of different computer structures. Development of the operating 
system. Special purpose proc . Multiprocessors and large computing 
systems. Computer networks and time-shared systems. Comparison of com- 
puter families. Characteristics and philosophies of computer design of the 
major manufacturers. Introduction to performance evaluation and measure- 
ment. Effects of software and technology on computer structures. Prerequi- 
site: CSci 237 (Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 

Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) 
Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming as applied to 
the implementation of control systems for sequential machines. Micropro- 
gramming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators including spe- 
cific applications of these to the design of current computer systems and their 
interfaces with real-time systems Prerequisite: CSci 

237 (Spring—evening) (Friedman) 

Fault Tolerant Systems and Design Automation (3) 

Fault test generation for combination and sequential circuits, di 

tion as a diagnostic tool, design of easily tested and fault tolerant systems. 


Physical packaging of digital circuits; design of circuit boards including 
partitioning, placement, and interconnection of elements. Prerequisite: CSci 
153 (Fall—evening) (Friedman) 


Data Communications (3) 

Principles and practice of modern data communications. Modes for data 
transmission; terminals, modems multiplexors, concentrators. Line control 
procedures. Protocols for buffer management, message reassembly, queue 
control. Distributed processing; terminal-oriented systems, data collection 
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loops, multidrop lines. Switched data systems; circuit and packet switching 
Error control, cryptosecurity. Hardware and software interfacing. Prerequ! 
site: EE 243; CSci 201 or permission of course director. (Spring 
evening) (Meltzer) 

Advanced Computer Systems Theory I (3) 

Analytical models applied to computing systems. Determinance, deadlocks 
concurrency, and synchronization of computer processes. Optimal task sc 
uling using linear graph theory. Concurrent processes in multiprocessor* 
Analysis of the overlap of I/O and CPU processing. Queuing theory applied 
time-shared computer models. Analysis of secondary storage devices 8 
effective data rate. Analysis of memory buffer pools and multiprogra 
memory allocation. Memory allocation and storage hierarchy operation an 
their effect on throughput and response time. Prerequisite: EE 204; CSci 2 
237. (Fall—evening) (Meltzer) 

Advanced Computer Systems Theory II (3) t 
Optimum secondary storage placement algorithms to improve throughpU* 
Modeling of secondary storage operation and data staging. Analysis" 
memory allocation algorithms to improve system performance. Characteri* 
tics of computer system hardware and software to provide for multip: d 
ing, multiprogramming, and time-shared operation. Loosely and tigh y 
coupled multiprocessors. Analysis of front-end processors in database ope™ 
tion and computer networks. System analysis of a large time-share 
terminal-oriented transaction processing system. Prerequisite: 

245. (Spring—evening) 

Language for Systems Programming (3) | 
Use of a macroassembler in structured programming. Conditional assemb 3 
Design and programming of an assembler, macrogenerator, and loade" 
Prerequisites: CSci 147 or 157; CSci 159. — (Spring—evening) (Maurer) 


Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms (3) 
Basic tools of analysis of algorithms. Space and time measures, 


O(n) and 
O(f(n)), computer time versus programmer time. Divide-and-conquer, 


tracking, branch-and-bound. Lower bounds on computations. NP-hard and 


NP-complete problems. Correctness, partial correctness, termination, - 
time errors. The inductive assertion method, verification conditions ei 
their generation and proof. Applications to algebraic and assembly 19" 
guages. Prerequisite: CSci 159. (Fall—evening) (Maurer) 


Design of Translators (3) il- 
Introduction to programming language implementation. Overview of comp 
ers, interpreters, and assemblers. Lexical analysis. Introduction to classi" 
parsing techniques. Symbol tables and static semantic analysis. Code uw 
ation and run-time environments. Writing a recursive-descent compiler p 
simple block-structured language. Prerequisites: CSci 147 or 157, i 
232. (Spring—evening) (Denbaum) 


Advanced Programming Languages (3) 

Issues in modern programming languages. Data abstraction. Classical e 
experimental control structures, including elements of functional progr ‘of 
ming. Concurrency and exception handling. Portability and standardizat! 
of programming languages. Student programming projects will comi 
alternative models as embodied in languages such as ADA, Modula-2, e 
Snobol4, C, and AFL. Prerequisite: CSci 159. (Fall and Spring—even!? 
(Feldman) 

Operating Systems I (3) 

Introduction to the operating system for batch-oriented multiprogram™ 
computer systems. Software components that constitute the operating 2 
tem. Facilities of the macroassembler utilizing the operating system; loa r 
and linking routines; initializing programs and tasks; dispatching ano © 
interrupt mechanisms. Memory management in fixed and variable 


298 
299-300 


319 
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ent. Input-output control and use of 


tions; device and storage managem 
ion. Prerequisite: CSci 247. (Fall— 


access methods. Performance evaluat 
evening) (Hoffman) 
Operating Systems II (3) 


Introduction to operating systems for time-shared and multiprocessor com- 


puter systems. Processor management in a multiprocessor system; dead- 
locks, processor utilization, and I/O management. System availability and 
fail-soft mechanisms. Time-slicing and time-sharing operating systems and 
subsystems; transaction processing subsystems; memory management in a 
paged and segmented virtual memory system. Performance of the operating 
system. Computer network software and an introduction to the computer as a 
utility. Introduction to security an: 
site: CSci 267 (Spring—evening) (Hoffman) 
Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems (3) 
(Formerly Applications of Numerical Methods I) 
Numerical solutions of linear algebraic equations and the algebraic eigen- 
value problem. Sparse matrix techniques. Solutions of nonlinear simulta- 
neous equations. Multidimensional search algorithms. Interpolation and 
extrapolation. Prerequisite: CSci 155. (Fall) (Della Torre) 

Numerical Solutions of Field Problems (3) 

(Formerly Applications of Numerical Methods II) 

Finite difference and finite element methods for the solution of second-order 
elliptic partial-differential equations. Approximation of boundaries. Graphi- 
cal presentation of results. Methods of acceleration of convergence. Direct 
and iterative methods, including SOR and ADI. Prerequisite: CSci 281. 


(Spring, even years) (Della Torre) 
Numerical Solutions of Wave and Diffusion Problems (3) 
d hyperbolic partial-differential equa- 
g the Rayleigh quotient. Solution 


ices and antennas. Prerequisite: 


d large database management. Prerequi- 


of integral equations. 
CSci 281. (Spring, odd year 

Approximation of Functions an tions (3) 
Review of linear spaces; least squ nctions; nonlinear 
techniques, gradient search methods; tion with discrete 
data; Tchebysheff approximation; approximation fitting by spline 
functions and Bernstein polynomials. Prerequisi . (Fall— 
evening, at NASA-Langley Research Center; Fall, odd 

campus) (Meltzer) 
Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May 
Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and Spring) 
Interactive Computer Graphics II (3) 

Hidden surface algorithms, mathematics and data structures for surface 
representation, surface texture models, color models, animation, simulation, 
graphics programming languages, architecture of high-performance hard- 
ware, solid modeling, current topics. Prerequisite: CSci 219. (Spring, odd 
years—evening) (Foley) 


Knowledge Based Systems (3) i Eais 3 
The design, structure, and application of expert systems 1n artificial intelli- 


gence. Knowledge representation, databases, inference engines, rule gets, 
and user interfaces. Specific tools used to build expert systems, including 
semantic networks, frame systems, and deduction/inferencing mechanisms. 
Applications of expert systems including consultation, CAI support, circuit 
analysis, intelligent frontends, and planning systems. Examination of case 


be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 
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studies, including EMYCIN, SACON, PROSPECTOR, TERESIAS, Gul 
DON, and SOPHIE. Prerequisite: CSci 224. (Fall) (Bock) 

327 Advanced Topics in Information Systems (3) 

Special topics: architecture of information systems, organization of large 
dynamic files, multidimensional search, user interfaces, and database ™ 
chines. Students are encouraged to present reports in information system 
research. Prerequisite: CSci 159 and one of 215, 216, or 226, or permission 
course director. (Fall, odd years—evening) (Berkovich) 

337 VLSI Systems Organization and Applications (3) E 
Impact of VLSI on the philosophy of computer systems design. Computation 
al models for concurrent processing. Data flow. Processor arrays. Associative 2 
processing. Computer communications. Redundancy and reliability. Fa% 
tolerance. Parallel algorithms and organization of highly concurrent comP 
tations for large scale problems. Specialized applications of VLSI syste 
Prerequisite: CSci 277, EE 214. (Fall, even years) (Berkovich) 

356 Seminar in Programming Design and Implementation (3)  . 
Topics to be selected by instructor. Topics may include the following 
Approaches to programming language design. Models and methodologie® 
Top-down and bottom-up parsing techniques. Code optimization techniqun 
Compilation techniques for special language features such as paral " 
processing, coroutines, abstract data types, as well as nonprocedural e 
guages. Incremental compilers and programming environments. Portabilit 
issues; translator writing systems. Prerequisites: CSci 256, 258. (Fall 
evening, alternate odd years) (Denbaum) : 

358 Concurrency and Parallelism in Programming Languages (3) 
Models as embodied in current and experimental programming language? 
for the support of concurrency and parallelism. Recent work by Iohbia® 
Dijkstra, Hoare, Brinch-Hansen, Liskov, and others. Tasks and rendezvoU® 
semaphores, synchronization, monitors, and message passing. Langua 
support for distributed processing. Comparison with the “functional prei 
gramming” model. Examples of languages considered: ADA, CONC 
RENT, PASCAL, MODULA-2, MESA, EDISON, and CSP. Student proi! 
incorporate “hands-on” experience where feasible: emphasis on compat! r 
of alternative strategies. Research paper required. Prerequisite: CSci 258 0 
permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) (Feldman) 

390 Colloquium (0) d 
Formal lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineering = 
computer science. Topics to be announced each semester. (Fall 8" 
Spring) (Lang) 

391 Computer Science Research (arr.) <i 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examin 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Fall 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. C" 
and Spring) 
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Professors P.S. Shane, J. Kaye, M. Apstein (Research), S. Rothman, HM 
Steiner, R.C. Waters (Chairman), H. B. Sewell 

Adjunct Professor J.E. Duberg 

Professorial Lecturers J.B. DuPeza, C.W. Fotis, G.T. Malley, D.P Hearth, J.A 
Belding, Jr., R.A. Hemmes, D.R. Levin, E.S. Hoe, G.W. Leonard, RL 
Bangert, L.H. Blakey, W.A. Goetz, W.J. Wenker, R.J. Lynch, Jr., GM 
Hollander 

Associate Professors B.G. Silverman, J.F. Dinwiddie 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Kottman, P.D T senberg, J.R. Mé arg 
lies, J.P. Solomond, R.R. Blanchard, K.D. Wade. S “ae V.R. Hayle$ 
J.F. McNulty, R.E. Snyder, LS. Raju, H.S. Kimmel, J.L. Pokorney, H. 
Peake, R.W. Doyon, R.R. Romano 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.D. Liveris, R.B. Re ynolds, M.P. Clark, J.H 
Rossi, J.S. Tulenko, J.F. Patrick, K.M. Asrat, J.P. Wenze lberger, W.L 
Taylor III, J.J. Stewart, R.B. Davis 


Graduate programs are offered by the department in engineering administr? 


tion, systems analysis and management, and information management. 


Graduate Study in Engineering Administration and 
Areas of Concentration 


z " sering 
Programs in Engineering Administration lead to the Master of Engineer! P 


Administration, Professional, and Doctor of Sci ience degrees. Included are ? 
general program in engineering administration and prog rams in administra 
tion of research and development, artificial intelligence and human factor" 
construction management, env ironmental and energy management, marke 
ing of technology, technology and public affairs, bulis pres d mané gemen" 


and transportation management 


Master of pee Prdssatsg Degree Program 


The principal object of the program leading to the degree of Master : 
Engineering -dndntetratión IS to prepare students whose undergraduatt 
education was in engineering, natural science, or mathem: itics, as re flected P 

an appropriate degree, for positions of managerial responsibi lity in te chnolof 


cal and. scientific organizations in industry, government, or the armed 8 
vices 

The program consists of a minimum of 24 semester hours of approve, 
graduate courses and a master's thesis equivalent to 6 semester hours) Nit 
the approval of the department the student may elect an optional progray 
without a thesis, which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours ' 
approved graduate courses " 

The program is designed to help the student achieve a broad understa tig 
ing of the administrative process. Although years of experience are require’ 7 
develop the skills, insight, and mature judgment that distinguish an effecti V 
manager in technological and scientific organizations, a graduate profession? 
management curriculum can give the student an effective start as a mané po^ 
The curriculum provides an opportunity to gain understanding and to deve 


jon 
useful managerial skills in the functional areas of engineering : administrat 
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One of 
of the mai d d 
he major purposes is to assist the student in forming the habit of 


examining 
Ual’s ow pons from an overall managerial point of view. The individ- 
experience p experience and the explicit process of relating this 
E to d anas study provide each student with a personal frame of 
rode pe abe management in a rapidly changing world. 
ihg of Wat i i fear pic for engineering administration gives an understand- 
functions inv. s tS an engineering manager must do, an analysis of the broad 
in making a ett in management, and a detailing of modern methods useful 
Scientific a a MR. decisions in the management of technological and 
alive a iae ge el It is the aim of the department, therefore, to keep 
The ridi neral inquiry and a decision-making orientation. 
challenges 8 Pe ment of technological organizations is one of the most difficult 
Understand , our times. The professional engineering manager today must 
changing end vs currently developing technologies but also the rapidly 
efit. The er — ace where these technologies are applied for society’s 
technologies e msn administrator is the link between these dynamic 
^ - an -the needs of society in general. 
experience v the program of study has for its objective an educational 
e that will contribute to the development of managers possessing a 


Combi x 
nz > : 
ation of technical know-how and administrative skill. 


Admission 


NL. 

e oem of the program leading to the degree of Master of 

Ucation e ministration 1s to prepare students whose undergraduate 

Managerial re m engineering, natural science, or mathematics for positions 0 

E mie oca as! in technological and scientific organizations. 

31-33) ^ " jon to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see pages 

: OS aaepe for programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering 
ave basic k must meet the following requirements: (1) The applicant must 
i nowledge of the principles of management, the fundamentals of 


Dginee inc $ 
ring economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quantitative meth- 
EAd 150, 160, 


8. This : 
and ix Tequiremens can be met by satisfactory completion o 
complete bar approved equivalents. (2) The applicant may be required to 
a Mission s undergraduate prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition of 
quirement Student is required to earn the grade of C or better (unless the 
Undergradu: is stipulated to be a grade of B or better upon admission) in each 
the stude — prerequisite course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, 
ig not appli ite from further enrollment. Credit for prerequisite courses 
unless m e toward the degree of Master of Engineering Administration, 
Ust be d — by the department chairman, all prerequisite courses 
A Bade ed peor to taking graduate courses 1n this degree program. 
Dy graduate must be accepted in a graduate program to receive credit for 
ate courses taken to satisfy degree requirements. 


Ma 
ster’ i 
S Comprehensive Examination 


As 
` Stud 

on mend must pass a Master's Comprehen 

scheduled three times a year. On the 


sive Examination. The examina- 


prescribed form and prior to the 
intent to take the 


itted in writing 
titutes a forfei- 


*adline g 

examinat students must notify the department of their 

n advar ^ Thereafter, requests to withdraw must be subm 
nce of the examination date. Unexcused absence cons 
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ture and is regarded as a failure of the examination. The examination las% 
four hours. The student must demonstrate the ability to apply what has bee? 
learned while pursuing a formal graduate program. The examination is dra” 
from the prerequisite courses and core courses; however, answers should be 
supplemented by information from the elective courses. It is designed " 
demonstrate the student's ability to integrate effectively material from seve™ 
course areas j 

The comprehensive examination is normally to be taken during the last 
semester of the student’s residence at the University. With faculty approval, 
student who fails the Master's Comprehensive Examination may be reex#™ 
ined. In the event of failure to pass the examination on the second attempt, the 
student's candidacy and graduate status terminate 


Core Courses 


The following courses are required for the Master of Engineering Administ! 
tion degree and are to be taken prior to any other course in the program. 


EAd 211-12 Engineering Administration (3—3) 
EAd 269 Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 


General Program 


Engineering Administration 


Study in engineering administration provides the conceptual depth in mar. 
agement practice and knowledge needed by technical and scientific personne 
who are confronted with increasing demands and complexities Technic 
knowledge is complemented by understanding of theory and practice ki 
management action. Engineering management is a logical development ol! 
technological society. The program is designed to provide engineers pe 
emphasizes use of deliberative, purposive study of general administrat" 
problems and opportunities as well as the study and use of specific knowle b 
and methods needed to solve administrative problems and to explore opportu 
nities. A program is prescribed for each student in conference with the advise 


g^ ; "p. 
knowledge and proficiency in the administration of engineering and science 


Required Courses 

EAd core courses (9) £ 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297 Problems in Engineer 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

Electives (15-21): Electives are chosen from the Department of Engin et 
ing Administration and other departments of the University, but " 
more than two courses may be chosen from other departments 


eer 


Areas of Concentration 


sed to 


Students wishing to pursue a specific area of concentration, as opp one 
act € 


following the general program in engineering administration, may sele 
of the following programs: 


Administration of Research and Development 


sw : ageri? 
The program is designed to prepare students for responsible manag 4 
positions in organizations conducting technological or scientific research f 
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dey 

'elopment : : : i 

E E" " and in organizations planning and administering programs of 

br each gica or scientific research and development. A program is prescribed 
student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 
- core courses (9) 
vw = rs Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 
RAd ota, 2 ministration of Research and Development (3) 

299-300 Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
Electiv Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 
r ives (9-15) 


Artifici : 
ficial Intelligence and Human Factors 


Indiv; 

— concerned with the needs and prod 

iat can interested in this concentration. The educational program is 

Actors into aan in building either more intelligence or more human 

artificia] intellig systems by tying together many of the basic topics of the 

each stude elligence and human factors fields. A program 19 prescribed for 
ent in conference with the adviser. 


uctivity of users of engineered 


ered Courses 
Eid core courses (9) 
ow 217 Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence 
UU a Expert Systems 
BAY 28 7 Decision Support Systems and Models 
EAJ = Human Factors Engineering 
d 299-300 Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 


Co ; 
nstruction Management 


Co 
Onstructi 2 : 
ction management encompasses managerial functions 1n an organiza- 


lon th; 
hat plans and executes major construction work. This can take place in 
ffice. Due to the inherent 


the £o; 

ME = ie ve office, or in a main o 

8 Well az bs tere ie engineering, engineers need to know management 
now ordine: planning, design, and construction methods. They need to 
chniques Ms hed developments, problems of contracts and specifications, 
or mca : scheduling and control, estimating, labor relations, and industri- 

This age ment psychology. 

erred 0%. hi, prepares the e 
uman rep and money as 

Studánt in üre to plan and build structures. 

conference with the adviser. 


of marshalling personnel, 
st, weather, and 


escribed for each 


ngineer for the task 
functions of time, CO 
A program is pr 


Required Courses 

e core courses (9) 

yw Y Construction Management I (3) 

EAd Construction Management II (3) 

EAd rà 1 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) s : 
299-300 Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 

‘le Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

“lectives (6—12) 


E Tw ee ra 
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Environmental and Energy Management 


This program prepares students for positions in organizations involved with 
environmental, energy, and related resource management. This includes 
organizations conducting environmental control and energy conservation 8? 
organizations planning and administering programs in energy resource deve" 
opment/utilization and in prevention and control of environmental pollutio™ 
A program is prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. 

Required Courses 

EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 221 Environmental Management (3) 

EAd 222 Energy Management (3) 

EAd 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) ee 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297 Problems in EngineeriDb 

Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 
Electives (6—12) 


Marketing of Technology 


As the American economy matures and Americans survey the spectrum of 
options available to them, it is apparent that scientific and engineering 
outputs must be sold in worldwide competition both at home and abroad. + 
trained specialist is becoming more important than ever before in performin 
the selling function. The objective of this program is to prepare students for 
responsible positions in marketing technical products and services. A program 
is prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser 


Required Courses 

EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 293 Technical Enterprises (3) 

EAd 294 Marketing of Technology I (3) E 

EAd 299—300 Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297 Problems in EngineerinP 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

EAd 311 Marketing of Technology II (3 


Electives (6—12 


Public Works Management 


The public works sector is one of the largest and most diverse fields of publie 
service. It involves planning, design, construction, operation, maintenant 
and management of physical systems (infrastructure) essential to economy” 
and social development of communities, regions, and nations. These system 
include transportation, water resources, waste disposal, public structures s 
facilities, airports and seaports, public utilities, and general aspects of bro? 
environmental concerns. eo 

The program in public works management is designed to develop a 
ability to apply the knowledge pertinent to the field in an effective «s 
professional manner. Additionally it is intended that students develop 
sensitivity to the people-related technical problems that confront the pub " 
works professional. A program is prescribed for each student in conferen" 
with the adviser. 


Required Courses 
EAd core courses (9) 
PAd 231 Personnel Management 
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ae ae adenine of State and Local Governments 

EAd = 2 a Issues in Engineering Administration 

Topics dà Me in Engineering Administration or PAd 290 Special 

ion ublic Administration 

E rom engineering administration 
ives (6) from public administration and/or civil engineering 


Tec 
ttd and Public Affairs 

18 pr £ 
a "SA rU peers students for responsible positions requiring manageri- 
Policy and am ing on matters that involve the impact of technology on public 
ogy and publi P the general interrelationship between modern technol- 
With the boda airs. A program is prescribed for each student in conference 


e Courses 
EAJ core courses (9) 
EAd oe Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 
EAd 299 Technology Issue Analysis (3) 
‘Aa —300 Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
EAd pe eme (3) (nonthesis option) 
we vanc ics in Mé 
Electives (6-12) "ii Management (3) 


Tra 
Eeron Management 
18 pro 
" Eee prepares students for responsible positions in the management 
Program is a -— systems or in the formulation of transportation policy. A 
s prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 

TE core courses (9) 

E =. Economic Analysis in Engineering 

EAd ae Transportation Management I (3) 

EAd e Transportation Management II (3) 
Ad -300 Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 

El ministration (3) (nonthesis option) 

ectives (6-12) 


Planning (3) 


P i 
'ofessional Degree Program 
ministration has established the profes- 
e interested in pursuing course 
pplied subject material 
of Applied Scientist or 
ds of industry 
nel in engineering administration. 
mphasis is on increasing the stu- 
concentrating on principles and 
e individual with flexibility to 


lien the professional degre 
a nowledge, understandin 
Mi. orn This approac 
eam twa to changing circumstances. 
eeds c student s program is planned considering his or her background and 
, consistent with departmental requirements. 


iE Tce 
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Areas of Specialization 


The profession legree program provides post master’s degree graduate stud) 
in areas 1n which the department has adequate facilities and resources. UP” 
departmental approval, the student may select courses in other Univers!4 
departmer ts to meet spec fic needs or objectives. ( ‘ses can, upon depart 
mental appr be chosen in the following areas 


Administration of Research and 
Development Management 

Artificial Intelligence and Human Marketing of Technology 
Factors Public Works Management 

Construction Management Technology and Public Affairs 

Engineering Administration l'ransportation Management 


Environmental and Energy 


A student’s prog 


f study will provide concentration in a selected é 


r30 
and inciude courses from other areas A program consists of a minimum o F 
1 J j "oo 0 
semester hours oi approved graduate courses beyond a master's degree, 9 x 
} s kasd à l + Q } à jy does 
which are devoted to a professional project Students whose prior stud) he 
1 2 the 

not include specified prerequisites may b« required to take more than * 


minimum number of semester hours 


Admission 


Admission to graduate study toward the professional degree requires appropr* 
ate bachelor’s and master's degrees from recognized institutions and evidence 
of capacity for productive study. To study toward the professional degree : 
Engineer (in Engineering Administration), an applicant must possess 

bachelor’s degree in engineering; for the professional degree of Applie? 
Scientist (in Engineering Administration), an applicant must possess à bache- 
lor’s degree in mathematics or a natural science. In both cases a master" 
degree in engineering administration or a related field is required Applicant? 


having equivalent backgrounds of study may be considered. At least 8 * 


average in the master's degree program studies is required 2 

Those applicants having master’s degrees in engineering, natural scien” 
or mathematics may be required to meet the following prerequisites: at lor 
the three core courses (EAd 211-12, 269) and one elective, selected W“ 


approval of the student’s adviser, with a grade of B or better 


Admission to Candidacy 


. 'actorily 
An applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactori"? 


i 1 yn bY 

meeting any prerequisite requirements and conditions. No courses take? be 
. can 

the applicant to meet these prerequisite requirements and conditions can ? 


applied toward the professional degree. If course work beyond the prerequ. 
sites and conditions is taken in the interval between admission to study pe 
admission to degree candidacy, a maximum of 9 hours of this additional cour 
work can be applied, with the approval of the adviser, toward degree requir’ 
ments 


Transfer Credit 


a 
: n f 
Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory study (with grades of A or P. for 
graduate degree program beyond a master's degree will be considere 
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transfer 
vec = professional degree. Previously earned credits must have 
Beree and within five years of admission to candidacy for the professional 
The st - must be appropriate for the student’s professional degree program. 
udent must, with the approval of his or her adviser, petition the 


epar : 
tment chairman for such transfer. 


Program of Study 


U : 
ima: ssion, the student is assigned a f 
'équiremer e À— any deficiencies at admiss 
Student’. eme he program of study for each student must be approved by the 
8e ected to "— and the department chairman. An area of concentration 1$ 
Courses “her ia the student to undertake the professional project. Other 
they a — either to support work on the planned project or to meet 
Study cea be peer approval of the adviser, up to 12 semester hours of 
Bon, wie en in other departments of instruction if such work is 
edits ) the program. These 12 hours include the 6 potential transfer 


faculty adviser. A program of study 
n and professional degree 


Pr 
fessional Project 
ach de 
degree candidate must engage in a professional project on which the 


Candid, 

Ral-wor, will submit an acceptable report of an analysis and solution of a 

Stud rld problem in engineering administration The project requires the 
d knowledge to 


,, Men ie r 
identify D demonstrate the ability to apply newly acquire 
h y a problem, to work through to a solution, and to communicate the 


- ts in writing 
— s course work is essentially completed and with the adviser’s 
oject (3 the candidate will register for EAd 395-96 Seminar: Professional 
on he ~3) to receive guidance in the professional project. Before registra- 
pared candidate should have identified an area or project to study and 
the pro ipie study proposal, including consideration of the feasibility of 
tundides ea effort. Shortly after registration for work on the project, the 
the de te must submit a detailed project proposal to the project adviser and to 
Work partment chairman for approval. Six semester hours are assigned for 
on the professional project. 


ti 


Scholarship 


No st 3 
udent studying for the professional degree ma 


y receive more than two 
n one F. If the student does receive more 
F, study is terminated and 


Curse 
hieve a final quality-point 


an pe below B or more tha 
furt iA 0 course grades below B or more than one 
i enrollment is prohibited. A student must ac 


race nf 
ge of at least 3.1 to receive the degree. 


A Limits 
of thystime student in the professional degree program is allowed a maximum 
aduat calendar years, from the date of the student’s first registration as a 
tequirer, student in prerequisite or graduate courses, to complete all degree 
five dad ments. A part-time student in this program is allowed a maximum of 
38 an endar years. The time limit does not include any period of registration 
unclassified student before admission to graduate status, nor does it 


Sk a a na 
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encompass any specified period spent or appre ved leave of absence under the 
conditions and requirements then prevailing " 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allow 
time will have their graduate status terminated.’ ‘hey may be readmitte 
graduate status under conditions specified by the department chairman. 


Residence and Continuous St udy 


^ : : : cep! 
All work for the degree must be done while in residence on campus exco. 


when special permission is granted by the department chairman. The stu i 
must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do so break? 1 
the student's eun ition and necessitates application for readmission t0 e 
professional degree program under whatever conditions and reguli ations are? 
effect at that time 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 


; ol 
A program in engineering administration leading to the degree of Doctor to 


` " 1 ; 8 
Scit pen pret ides ee study and research to enable gifted students 
! 1 rd 
ext r knowledge and to enhance their career opportunities in rese 
Or aduenticn 
Admission 
i 
: 1 tor? 
All applicants must meet the general requirements for admission to doc 
study stated on pages 40—41 
^ 


Applicants for doctoral study in engineering administration must hé 


master’s degree, with a record of superior academic achievement (at least 3. 


in engineering administration or a related field. Those Mem ants een 
master’s degrees in engineering, nat science, or mathematics may 06 
required to meet the following prerequisites: at least the three core cours, 
EAd 211-12, 269) and one elective, selected with approval of the studen 
adviser, with a grade of B or better iy 
An applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfé cto 
meeting any prerequisite requirements and conditions and after completing 
all course and langu age requirements and qualifying examinations (see paf 
40—42). No courses taken by the student to meet — requiremer, 
and conditions can be applied toward the doctoral degree. If course yar” 
beyond the prerequisites and conditions is taken in the interval betwert 
admission to study and admission to the degree program, a maximu™ he e 
hours of this additional course work can be applied, with the approval ol 
adviser, toward degree requirements 
Language Requirement ý 
A doctoral student should maintain a broad outlook in pursuing hi$ or a 
study and, therefore, must have the capabil of reading appropriate p 
ture published in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge n 
foreign language must be demonstrated before the qualifying examin? age 
may be taken. The student must obtain the adviser’s approval of the langu^" 
selected will 
For doctoral students whose native language is not English, English ¥ yas! 


mue 
be designated as the language to satisfy the student's foreign lang? 


ral qualifying examination, the 
lish administered for doctoral 
ministration by the English 


me 

m rement. Preliminary to taking the docto 

tandidat must pass an examination- in Eng 

br a in the Department of Engineering Ad 
national Students office. 


Transter Credit 


U 
ede’ semester hours of satisfactory study, 
Tansfe e degree program beyond a master’s degree will be considered for 
Ve wd toward the doctoral degree. They must have been earned within the 
the ia preceding admission for the doctoral degree and must be appropriate 
of his udent's doctoral degree program. The student must, with the approval 
or her adviser, petition the department chairman for such transfer. 


with grades of A or B,ina 


p 
'ograms of Study 


oaa to the major field of engineering administration, a minor area of 
Eten is normally required, which may be chosen from the areas 
epartme red by this department or from appropriate areas available in other 
ments of the University. The general requirements for doctoral study 


a 
1 a on pages 40—44. 
Study Ton admission, the student is assigned to a faculty adviser. A program of 
he 4 z drawn up considering any deficiencies at admission, preparation for 
tu ying examination, and doctoral degree requirements. An area of 
4 " selected to prepare the student to undertake the dissertation research. 
other ourses are selected either to support work on the dissertation or to meet 
needs. The program of study for each student must be approved by the 


Studeny : 
ent's adviser and the department chairman. 


Dissertation 


a 
io, degree candidate is required 
amine to the requirements described on pages 
Project Eno are satisfactorily completed, the can 

? mer epe and prepares a research proposal th 

0 can of the proposed research and the adequacy 
Sbbrova] t. it successfully. The detailed project 
of ibi to a selected faculty member, who will se e 
will c arch, and two additional members of the department who collectively 
ML ute the proposal committee. Work on the research project is 
aint; ed as part of the dissertation course EAd 399. The candidate must 
are o ain registration in EAd 399 for 24 credit hours. After the 24 credit hours 

Ompleted, the candidate must be enrolled in continuous research until 


Satisf, 
actory completion of the dissertation. 


bmit a dissertation 
Once the qualifying 


S 
pr ship 
st ; 
ing ont studying for the doctoral degree must achieve a cumulative quality- 
Ore average of at least 3.4 to receive the degree. No such student may receive 
l'ecoi than two course grades below B or more than one F. If the student does 
Ve more than two course grades below B or more than one F, study is 


inated and further enrollment is prohibited. 
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Time Limits 
um of 


A full-time student in the doctoral degree program is allowed a maxim the 
five calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of 
student's first registration as a graduate student in prerequisite or gra 
courses. A part-time student in this program is allowed a maximum of 
calendar years. The time limit does not include any period of registration as a 
unclassified student before admission to graduate status, nor does it ene 
pass any specified period spent on approved leave of absence under 
conditions and requirements then prevailing (see page 43—44). T 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allow 
time will have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmi 
graduate status under conditions specified by the department chairman. 


dua 
seve? 


Residence and Continuous Study 


All work for the degree must be done while in residence on campus excepi 
when special permission is granted by the department chairman. The stu e 
must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do so bro 
the student's registration and necessitates application for readmission t0 * 
doctoral degree program under whatever conditions and regulations arè 
effect at that time. 


Graduate Study in Systems Analysis and Management 


Master of Science Degree Program 
tems 


The Master of Science degree is offered to students specializing in sy§ of 
analysis and management. The program is administered by the Department? 
Engineering Administration with the cooperation of the Department of f 
tions Research. Only a nonthesis program is offered. 1 
The systems viewpoint has been productive in the design of organt 
and in detecting, analyzing, and solving organizational problems. It emp? g 
sizes the interconnectedness of elements and activities of a system, includi 
personnel considerations. An increasing need exists for individuals who e 
apply the systems approach to organizational systems. á 
Analysis, synthesis, and management of organizations from the system 
standpoint require a blend of studies from the areas of management e 
operations research. Study of management and operations research prov! 
insights into organizations and their personnel, understanding of the Vi 
points and techniques of managers with whom the systems analyst or man? " 
must interact, mathematical and statistical tools for the analysis and SY? 
sis of systems, and scientifically based methods for detection, analysis, ? 
solution of system problems. Consequently, a systems analyst/manage! g 
lizes a mathematical or nonmathematical formulation of information for 
appropriate to the situation. The increasing application of computer? 
management makes understanding of their capabilities essential. 


zation 


Admission and Prerequisites 


In addition to the general requirements for admission to graduate stu 
pages 31-33), applicants must meet the following requirements: ( 


( 
= 
«20 0! 
applicant must have basic knowledge of probability and statistics, principle, 
management, engineering economic analysis, and computers. The requ 


dy (se 
1) 
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Ments c; 

ires or 2> mot by satisfactory completion of the following undergraduate 
(Students ehy equivalents: ApSc 115, 116; EAd 150, 160; and CSci 100. 
may be ng e earn graduate credit for these courses.) (2) The applicant 
scribed as q e to complete other undergraduate prerequisite courses pre- 
of C or cedi io for admission. The student is required to earn the grade 
rade of p er duris upon admission the requirement is stipulated to be a 
scholarshi T etter) in each undergraduate prerequisite course. If this 
enrollment i “eur is not met, the student is barred from further 
of Master a ex for prerequisite courses is not applicable toward the degree 
@proved by once in Systems Analysis and Management, and unless 
completed y the department chairman, all prerequisite courses must be 

prior to taking graduate courses in this degree program. 


Mas , 

ES Lead einen Examination 
lon is deine yeas a Master's Comprehensive Examination. The examina- 
eadline wre » ree times a year. On the prescribed form and prior to the 
*Xaminatio oa must notify the department of their intent to take the 
n advance of aged requests to withdraw must be submitted in writing 
Ure and is mae ——( date. Unexcused absence constitutes a forfei- 
Our hours. RES ed as a failure of the examination. The examination lasts 
eamed while e student must demonstrate the ability to apply what has been 
tom the pr : pursuing a formal graduate program. The examination is drawn 
upplement mp arte courses and core courses, however, answers should be 
demonstrate * y information from the elective courses. It is designed to 

e the student's ability to integrate effectively material from several 


Urse areas. 
ec , 
( sr Ager examination is normally to be taken during the last 
Student os t — s residence at the University. With faculty approval, à 
ined. saben 0 ails the Master's Comprehensive Examination may be reexam- 
Student’. e event of failure to pass the examination on the second attempt, the 
s candidacy and graduate status terminate. 


Regui 

» Quired Courses 

"urge wi R 

NL cippus for the systems analys 
ation (e p p Ajer age departments as indicated by 
: .g., EAd or OR). Only a nonthesis program is 0 


Ad 9 PETS 
Raq I Engineering Administration (3-3) 
RA 9 Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 


“Ad < s 

EAd d pee Analysis and Management I (3) 

Ad 287 Mme Anal} and Management II (3) 

201 esa Support Systems and Models (3) 

202 S I of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 
Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 


is and management degrees are 
the departmental abbrevi- 


ffered. 


Electi 
; pe Courses 
0 cc Ba " 
due are selected from course offerings of the Depa 
, normally from among the following. 


rtment of Operations 


ptimization Theory (3) 


OR 

232 . : 

0 E Applications of Linear and Nonlinear O 
Linear Programming (3) 


ae 


Paes 


INCL 
Mie rir eem i eia Mrs na aes 


m — 


ait 


a ae 
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OR 262 Decision Analysis 

OR 271 Forecasting T echniques (3 
OR 277 Queuing Theory 

OR 279 Inventory Control (3) 


. Y i he 
One project course is selected from the following, according to the nature ofth 
project chosen at the end of the period of study 


EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
OR 291 Problems in Operations Research (3 


Professional Degree Program 


The Department of Engineering Administration has established the profes 
sional degree program for those students who are interested in pursuing courst 
work beyond the master’s degree with emphasis on ap sym subject mater ria 
rather than research. The program leads to the degree of Applied Scientist of 
Engineer and has been designed to meet the needs of industry and gove rnmen 
for highly prepared personnel in systems analysis and management. 

In the professional degree program, emphasis is on increasing the sur 
dent's knowledge, understanding, and skill by concentrating on princip les an 
their application. This approach provides the individual with flexibility y 
adapt successfully to changing circumstance j 

Each student’s program is planned considering the student’s backgrou™ 


and needs consistent with departmental requirements 


Area of Specialization 


The professional degree program in systems analysis and management pro 
vides post-master's degree graduate study in the departments of Engineeri!! 
Administration and Operations Research. With the adviser's apprové al, 
student may select courses in other University departments to meet speci" 
needs or objectives 


A student's program of study will provide concentration in syste 


analysis and management and will include courses from other areas- » 
„adua 

program consists of a minimum of 30 semester hours of appreend gradu al 
j ? yn 

courses beyond a master’s degree, 6 of which are devoted to a professi“ 


! : isit 
project. Students whose prior study does not include specified prerequ!® 


may be required to take more than the minimum number of semester hour” 
Admission 

te 

Admission to study tow the professional degree requires approprié, 

bachelor's and I es from recognize institutions and ev idence °, 

for productive study. To study toward the professional degre* 1 

in systems analysis and management), an ipplicant must posse" , 

ni d gree in systems analysis and management, or in an equiva" f 

field, and a bachelor’s degree n engineering For the profe ssional degree d 

Applied Scientist (systems analysis and management), an applicant ^ 

possess an appropriate bachelor legre nd mast: degree in syst 

analysis and management or a related field Applicants having equiva s, 
backgr yunds of study may be considered. At least a 3.2 average in maste 

degree program st idies is required - 
Those applicants having master's degrees in fields other than syste 


1 7 t 
analysis and management, or equivalent, must have basi knowledge 
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s of management, engineering economic 
ay be met by satisfactory 
d equivalents: 


Tob: 
ety (p statistics, principle 
Completion of Meyers These requirements m 
ApSc 115. 116 y ITO undergraduate courses or approve 
Credit for TE , c P 160; and CSci 100. (Students may not earn graduate 
Undergraduate Laici: The applicant may be required to complete other 
addition sa abe arg courses prescribed as a condition for admission. In 
69, 287 ace d prerequisite courses may be required: EAd 211-12, 
Courses =y arip 201-202. Neither undergraduate 
ay be applied toward the professional- degree. 


nor graduate prerequisite 


C 
po to Candidacy 
An applic: 
aa cant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily 
the Boro se ox es requirements and conditions. If course work beyond 
Study ae : amens conditions is taken in the interval between admission to 
is Bltonsk-eoure to degree candidacy, a maximum of 9 semester hours of 
al course work can be applied, with the approval of the adviser, 


wa 
rd de 
degree requirements. 


tansfer Credit 

P to 6 se p E 

Mr semester hours of satisfactory study (with grades of A or B)ina 

toward he run beyond a master's degree will be considered for transfer 

earned Mae pressions degree Previously earned credits must have been 

nd must be a e yes of admission to candidacy for the professional degree 

Student ^ ppropriate for the student's professional degree program. The 
must, with the approval of the adviser, petition the department 


ai = x 
rman for such transfer. 


p 
'ogram of Study 


Une 
, PON g in 
Pon admission, the student is assigned a f 


program of study 


'aculty adviser. A 
ssional degree 


at admission and profe 
student must be approved by the 
an. An area of concentration is 
the professional project. Other 
the planned project or to meet 
p to 12 semester hours of 
tion if such work is 
ntial transfer 


8 raw 

Tequirem s? considering any deficiencies 
Student's ade; The program of study for each 
8e ected to. viser and the department chairm 
Courses hd rack the student to undertake 
ther Fe the en either to support work on 
Study S bor prior approval of the adviser, u 
Pertinent e taken in other departments of instruc 
Credits o the program. These 12 hours include the 6 pote 


Prof 
essional Project 
roject on which he or 


lution of a real-world 
gement. The project requires the 
acquired knowledge to 
d to communicate the 


a professional p 


E; 
“ach q 
egr an 
gree candidate must engage in 
analysis and so 


She w; 

ied submit an acceptable report ofan 

Student 2 systems analysis and mana 

identify x demonstrate the ability to apply newly 

results i; problem, to work through to a solution, an 

3 in writing 

Ne de course work is e 

, the candidate will register fo 


ssentially completed and with the adviser's 
Seminar: Professional 


r EAd 395-96 


a A full-ti tuder 1 the pr onal deg1 P imum 


\ me er € esslo ree progral illowed a mé 
f ree « Y Y e f e. date of T: ident rst registration as * 
| raduate ei requis r graduate courses, t mplete all degre 
| equirt t I ime lent in this | gram IS i wet ximulm Y 
am five calet yeal Che | t does not iz le any period of registration 
| S ed ( t before a SSIOI y ( e st: nor does it 
| proved leave of absence under the 
ade ^i hin the allowed 
equiremce i withlI je ai 
| | inated. They may be readmitted V? 
by the department chairman. 
€ residence on campus excepi 
department chairmar The studen! 
he School. Failure to do so breaks 
application for readmission to 
onditions and reg ilations are ^ 
Doctor of Science Degree Program 
| | | A program in systems analysis and management leading to the degree d 
Doctor of Science I vides advanced study and research to enable gitte" 
students to extend their knowledge and to enhance their career opportuni 
n research or education 
j Admission 


11 i . tore 
All applicants must meet the general requirements for admission to doct 18 
i 4 4 Y atem" 

study stated on pages 40—41 Applicants for Doctor of Science study in 8S) ste E 
master * 


> 


| analysis and management must. have appropriate bachelor’s and ‘6 
producti" 
of superi?! 
ment of 
know! 


degrees from recognized institut 


ions and evidence of capacity for 


; 
study and research. They must have a master's degree with a record 


academic achievement (at least 3.4) in systems analysis and manage 
an equivalent field. Applicants with other master's degrees must have 
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edge of b; : : 
a probability and statistics, principles of management, engineering 
tory completion of and computers. The requirements may be met by satisfac- 
*hts: ApSc oh 9 <n following undergraduate courses or approved equiva- 
'equired to c e 6; EAd 150, 160; and CSci 100. The applicant may be 
admission In adi ete other prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition for 
RAd 211-19 a ad several graduate prerequisite courses may be required: 
Praduate ho i 281, and OR 201-202. Credit for undergraduate and 
Erce prerequisite courses may not be applied toward the Doctor of Science 
An ; 4 
Mito fed to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily 
Course and lan oa à e requirements and conditions and after completing 
0-42) No c anguage requirements and qualifying examinations (see pages 
and Eaa uan une: by the student to meet prerequisite requirements 
beyond the yaar e applied toward the doctoral degree. If course work 
Admission 4c stt c and conditions 1s taken in the interval between 
Ours of this : 1dy and admission to the degree program, à maximum of 9 
i his additional course work can be applied, with the approval of the 


Vise 
r, toward degree requirements. 


la 
"guage Requirement 


^ doct 
" Orc » E 

y E student should maintain a broad outloo 
eae eae must have the capability of re 
reign ES ed in a foreign language. Accordingly, a rea 
May be taken th must be demonstrated before the qualify 
selected. en. The student must obtain the adviser’s approva 

For d vie. 

Senated al students whose native language is not English, English will 
tent Prot the language to satisfy the student’s foreign language 
Student m reliminary to taking the doctoral qualifying examination, the 

ust pass an examination in English administered for doctoral 


Can, 
idate > apan » : 
f s in the Department of Engineering Administration by the English 


or Int 
T ernational Students office. 
la 
-"sfer Credit 
p to 6 s 
: ) semester hours of satisfactory study, 


Braq 
uate : ; 
tr degree program beyond a master’s 


k in pursuing his or her 
ading appropriate litera- 
ding knowledge of one 
ing examination 
l of the language 


with grades of A or B, ina 
^ ansfer towand.d L degree will be considered for 
lle years nre the doctoral degree. They must have been earned within the 
^al to cbe. admission to the doctoral program and must be appropri- 
: ii provi] f student's doctoral degree program. The student must, with 
Tansfer — of the adviser, petition the department chairman for such 


p 
gram of Study 


h ada; 
additi 
lon to the major field of systems analysis 


and management, à minor 
from the areas adminis- 
ns Research, or from 
The general require- 


d. It may be chosen 


area of c 
f Operatio 


‘ere ort ape, is require 
*Ppropriate 2 department, the Department of t/per?. 
ents for ntm in other departments of the University. 

"2 ctoral study are stated on pages 40—44 
pe ssion, the student is assigned a faculty | 
awn up considering any deficiencies at admission, pre 


Study adviser. A program of 
paration for 
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1 og Of 
the qualifying exan ind doctoral degree requirements. An area $ 

study is selected to prepare the student to undertake dissertati 
on or to meet 
er 


n research 


Other courses are selected either to support work on the dissertati 
other needs. The program of each student must be approved by his or h 


adviser and the department chairman 


Dissertation 


` ; " yn 
Each degree candidate is required to prepare and submit a dissertatt 


according to the requirements described on pages 42—44. Once the qualify” 


’ . „pa 0f 
examinations are satisfactorily completed, t andidate identifies an area ^. 


! ji 
proposal that includes consideratio", 
the merit of the proposed research and the adequacy of preparation to condu 


] to ? 


it successfully The detailed project proposal 1s submitted tor approva 
| t's director of reseat 
| constitu", 


-t ol 
as part ° 


selected faculty member, who will serve as the 


and two additional members of the department who collectively wil 


the proposal committee Work on the research project 1s c nducted " 
1 12 m 7 : -ation I! 
the dissertation course EAd 399. The candidate must maintain registration " 
m j, the 


EAd 399 for 24 credit hours. After the 24 credit hours are complete 
x e 
candidate must be enrolled in continuous research until satisfactory comP 


tion of the dissertation 


Scholarship 
. : ality 
A student studying for the doctoral degree must achieve a cumulative quali? 
: : : : -ocelV 
point average of at least 3 1 to receive the degree. No such student may iy 
n L1 x , oe* 
more than two course grades below B or more than one F. If the student € i$ 
receive more than two course grades below B or more than one F, study ” 


terminated and further enrollment is prohibited 


Time Limits 


f 
1 ! ! j n 0 
A full-time student in the doctoral degree program is allowed a maximum)" 


f 
five calendar years ti complete ill degree requirements, from the date of EO 
student's first registration as a graduate student in prerequisite or gradun 
courses. A part-time student in this program is allow« d a maximum of sev 
calendar years. The time limit does not include any period of registration ai= 
unclassified student before admission to graduate status, nor does 1t ent 


pass any specified period spent on approved leave of absence under 
conditions and requirements then prevailing (see pages 43—44). 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within the 
time will have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmittet 
graduate status under conditions specified by the department chairma? 


a l lowed 
jt 


Residence and Continuous Study 


when special permission is granted by the department chairman. TI 
must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do 80 b he 
the student's registration and necessitates application for readmission ei: i 
doctoral degree program under whatever conditions and regulations art 

effect at that time 
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G " 
taduate Study in Information Management 


M 
aster of Science Degree Program 

d to students specializing in information 

e Department of Engineering 

nt of Electrical Engineer- 


T 
Mister I degree is offere 
Administ a . R program is administered by th 
ing and taney wW ith the cooperation of the Departme 
nputer Science. 
onglet kp is being recognized as a major resource of 
Management of i omni he design and operation of systems for the efficient 
require od j d Pda to serve the needs of organizational managers 
t chnology of woe o the process and techniques of management and of the 
individuals wh in and data processing. There is a growing need for 
D iison ' o are able to apply the power of computer science to the process 
his ent. 
Ob remap offers a blend of studies from the areas of engineering 
Sight into the p Wer science, and computer science. It provides in- 
chniques Hove -— of management, understanding of the viewpoints and 
Processing sid Peer Em and an appreciation of the technology of data 
Software g and data communications. Two areas of specialization are offered: 
engineering and applications of information systems. 


Admicc; 
Mission and Prerequisites 

degree requires a bachelor’s 

of capacity for productive 

he program leading to 

t must meet the 


Adm;..: 
^r = graduate study toward a master’s 
Work at E a recognized institution and evidence 
he decree graduate level. In addition, applicants for t 
following r « Master of Science in information managemen 
Tocessing PERE (1) A minimum of two years of experience in data 
alculys aes + hr merai or related areas. (2) Basic knowledge of 
Ng economic pei ity and statistics, principles of management, and engineer- 
of the foll “se analysis. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion 
92 Mathematic undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: Math 51 and 
reduction uet Social and Management Sciences I and II, EAd 150 
leeriny Re 1 to Engineering Administration, EAd 160 Introduction to Engi- 
leering cred Analysis, EAd 170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engi- 
(unless th ministration. A student is required to earn the grade of C or better 
admission) requirement is stipulated to be a grade of B or better upon 
tequirem e in each undergraduate prerequisite course. If this scholarship 
T prerec ui is not met, the student is barred from further enrollment. C redit 
Science Ü c courses is not applicable toward the degree of Master of 
“Urges Savage approved by the department chairman, all prerequisite 
Program st be completed prior to taking graduate courses in this degree 


Ma 
Ster’ - 
S Comprehensive Examination 


A Stude 
nt must pass a Master's Comprehensive 


Examination. The examina- 
d form and prior to the 


rescribe 
intent to take the 


nt of their 


lon 


18 Sche , 
aq) scheduled three times a year. On the p 


adline. g 
, Students must notify the departme 
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examination. Thereafter, requests to withdraw must be submitted in writing 
in advance of the examination date. Unexcused absence constitutes a forie 
ture and is regarded as a failure of the examination. The ex: minat lasts 
four hours. The student must demonstrate the ability to apply what has been 
learned while pursuing a formal graduate program. The examination is draw? 
from the prerequisite courses p core courses; however, answers should be 
Fn 


} ] t | y d to 
supplemented by information from the elective courses. It is designe@ 7. 


I i „eral 
demonstrate the severe 


dus s ability to integrate effectively material from <£ 
course areas at 
The comprehensive examination is normally to be taken during the re 
semester of the student's residence at the University. With faculty approval ? 
fails the Master's Comprehensive Examination may be reexal” 
ined. In the event of failure to pass the examination on the second attempt, the 


student's candidacy and graduate status terminate 


student who 


Required Courses 
Only a nonthesis program is offered 


EAd 211 Engineering Administration I (3 

EAd 212 Engineering Administration II (3) 

EAd 251 Management of Information Resources (3) 

EAd 269 Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 
EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3 


m 1 ! r jal- 
The following courses are required, depending on the area of student spec! 
ization 
Software Engineering 

*CSci uA Int troducti ion to ( 'omput er Science (3 

CSci Assembly Language Programming of Large System ( 'omputers @ 


CSci 147 Assembly Language Programming of Microcomputers (3) 

CSci 158 Algorithmic Methods (3 

CSci 159 Programming Data Structures (3) 4) 
( ! Management Inform: ition Systems and Database Management © 


Computer Systems in Information Management (3) 
96 Survey of Information Systems (3 
5 Management of Tech nical Information (3) 


21 Management Information Systems and Networks (3 


die cult) 
Sufficient additional courses are selected, with permission of the facu 
adviser, to total 33 credit hours 

* Prerequisite course, not to be counted for graduate credit 901 


avving 


LQ . i 

Students ning or experience in assembly language programming may take ¢ Sc 
place of CSci 157 (or CSci 
t May be taken for graduate credit 


and CSci 158 
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P : 
l'ofessional Degree Program 

Administration has established the profes- 
nts who are interested in pursuing course 
hasis on applied subject material 
the degree of Applied Scientist or 
ds of industry and government 
t. 


T 
sat Department of Engineering 
Work p, die program for those stude 
tather -iag the master’s degree with emp 
Án A research. The program leads to 
or highly we has been designed to meet the nee 
In A srk personnel in information managemen 
dent’s Knodlad essional degree program, emphasis is on increasing the stu- 
eir rtr epis and skill by concentrating on principles and 
Adapt successfully iis approach provides the individual with the flexibility to 
Planned ce side ly to changing circumstances. Each student's program 1$ 
ental re onsidering his or her background needs and consistent with depart- 
The quirements. 
NE mem degree program in informa 
tion and = s graduate study in the departments 0 
his or h Zlectrical Engineering and Computer Science. 
Moe edie, the student may select courses i 
A case Dime specific needs or objectives. Ba 4 ; 
n : $ erie of study will provide concentration 1n information 
inimum m include courses from other areas. À program consists of a 
egree, 6 of eae: > hours of approved graduate courses beyond a master $ 
study does ich are devoted to a professional project. Students whose prior 
Y does not include specified prerequisites may be required to take more 


he minimum number of semester hours. 


tion management provides 
f Engineering Administra- 
With the approval of 
n other University 


Admicc; 
ISSion 

degree requires appropriate 
d institutions and evidence of 
d the professional degree of 


plicant must possess à 
or engineering 


Admiss 
a. to study toward the professional 
bacity f and master’s degrees from recognize 
Pplied zi productive study. To study towar 
aster’s des ntist (in information management), an ap 
Administration in computer science, information management, 
)SSess a v "oa For the professional degree of Engineer, an applicant must 
rounds of st elor's degree in engineering. Applicants with equivalent back- 
gram risa may be considered. At least a 3.2 average 1n master s degree 
SQuivalent fielda is required. Those applicants with master's degrees in 
Statistics le ds must have basic knowledge of calculus, probability and 
computer principles of management, engineering economic analysis, and 
f the fi " science. These requirements may be met by satisfactory completion 
ro. lollowing undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: Math 51 and 
duate credit 


"Ad 150, 160, 170; and CSci 100. (Students may not earn gra 
ired to complete the following 


for 

these : 

a E courses.) The applicant may be requi f 
2] e prerequisite courses prescribed as à condition for admission: EAd 


1-12, 254. and 269. 


Admiac; 
mission to Candidacy 


Danais l 
Pplicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree 
course work beyond 


etin after satisfactorily 
" “ma any prerequisite requirements and conditions. If : be 
"requisites and conditions is taken in the interval between admission to 


Stud 
Ve Hed" ~ 
Yy and admission to degree candidacy, a maxımum of 9 semester hours of 


e tata ani i a 


a a 2 o i E 


T 
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this additional course work can be applied, with the approval of the advise 
toward degree requirements. 


Transfer Credit 


Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory study (with grades of A or B) m " 
graduate program beyond a master's degree will be considered for transfer 
toward the professional degree. Previously earned credits must have been 
earned within five years of admission to candidacy for the professional degre? 
and must be appropriate for the student’s program. Transfer credits may not »* 
granted for courses applied toward meeting the requirements of any degre 
previously awarded. The student must, with the approval of his or her advise 


petition the department chairman for such transfer 


Program of Study 


Upon admission, the student is assigned a faculty adviser. A program of stud 
is drawn up considering any deficiencies at admission and professional degre? 
requirements. The program of study for each student must be approved by thé 
student’s adviser and the department chairman. An area of concentratio? 
should be selected to prepare the student to undertake the professional project 
and courses should be selected to support work on the planned project. Wi 
prior approval of the adviser, up to 12 semester hours of study may be taken! 
other departments of instruction if such work is pertinent to the program 
These 12 hours include the 6 potential transfer credits 


Professional Project 


Each degree candidate must engage in a professional project on which he o! 
she will submit an acceptable report of an analysis and solution of a real-wor 
problem in information management. The project requires the student 
demonstrate the ability to apply newly acquired knowledge to identify. 
problem, to work through to a solution, and to communicate the results ! 
writing. :aor' 8 

When the course work is essentially completed and with the advise" 
approval, the candidate will register for EAd 395-96 Seminar: Professions 
Project (3—3) to receive guidance in the professional project. Before registi, 
tion for this seminar, the candidate should have tentatively identified à proe 
to study and have prepared a study proposal, including consideration of 
feasibility of the proposed effort. Shortly after registration for work 0? y^ 
project, the candidate must submit a detailed project proposal to the proi. 
adviser and to the department chairman for approval. Six semester hours pi 
assigned for work on the professional project. No grade is assigned for e 
hours until completion of the project report, which will be judged as accept? s 
or unacceptable. Approval of two regular faculty members, one of whom "S 
be the project adviser, is required for acceptance of the project final repo 
which will result in a grade of Credit for the course semester hours 


Scholarship : 
jv 
No student studying for the professional degree may receive more than vd 
course grades below B or more than one F. If the student does receive 7 
than two course grades below B or more than one F, study is terminate 
further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve a final quality-P? 
average of at least 3.1 to receive the degree 
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ime Limits 

full- 

of ge baa in the professional degree program is allowed a maximum 
graduate eret years, from the date of the student's first registration as a 
te A in prerequisite or graduate courses, to complete all degree 
ive bape A perc student in this program 1s allowed a maximum of 
a8 an caer Pag 1 n time limit does not include any period of registration 
encompass ac : sas ra before admission to graduate status, nor does it 
Conditions and A ecine period spent on approved leave of absence under the 

é quirements then prevailing. 


D 
Octor of Science Degree Program 
to the degree of Doctor of 
enable gifted students to 
r opportunities in research 


Ap 
rover: : . 
ee on in information management leading 
extend 3 ariiraa advanced study and research to 
or ed heir knowledge and to enhance their caree 
ucation. 


Admission 


All g 
eee must meet the general requireme 
jae ted on pages 40—41. 
must Seaggaes for the Doctor of Science degree 
nstitutions a Bos i bachelor's and master's 
must Egi viia of capacity for productive study and research. They 
lat least 3 4) e er s degree with a record of superior academic achievement 
a ministration (i computer science, information management, engineering 
lent field t oni information management area of concentration), or an equiva- 
MoWledae of calculus por master's degrees in equivalent fields must have 
ment, Erina " n asic probability and statistics, principles of manage- 
be met by sat = economic analysis, and computers. The requirements may 
®PProved ec x ži d complet on of the following undergraduate courses or 
®Pplicant sass ETUN Math 51 and 52; EAd 150, 160, 170; and CSci 100. The 
3 condition f x n quired to complete other prerequisite courses prescribed as 
May be re or ac mission. In addition, several graduate prerequisite courses 
graduate quired: EAd 211-12, 254, and 269. Credit for undergraduate and 
prerequisite courses may not be applied toward the Doctor of Science 


“Bree, 
l ee piant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after s isfactorily 
all course tae ae requirements and conditions and after completing 
049) EM language requirements and qualifying examinations (see pages 
and conditi cgurmes taken by the student to meet prerequisite requirements 
Yond atm can be applied toward the doctoral degree. If course work 
Admission t prerequisites and conditions 1s taken in the interval between 
semester h o study and admission to the degree program, a maximum of 9 
or hours of this additional course work can be applied, with the approval 


of t} 
le advise 
lviser, toward degree requirements. 


nts for admission to doctoral 


in information management 
degrees from recognized 


c 


La 

n ; 

j e Requirement 

*1 doe " 

ia rel student should maintain a broa 

Ure v therefore, must have the capabili 
iblished in a foreign language. According 


d outlook in pursuing his or her 
ty of reading appropriate litera- 
ly, a reading knowledge of one 


- : =r pai 


a Pani 


pum 


in 4 


p ( l S es i j j 
graduate degree program beyond a master’s degree will be considered for 
transier toward the docto legre« | ne Lust iV een earn« vithin the 
five years precedin imission for the doctoral degree and must be :pproprialé 
( e students program fo e doct eg The student n st. witli the 
ipprova s or her adviser, petit lepartmen hairman forse 


E Cs , n 
Program of Study 
An area of study is selected to prepare the student to undertake the disse™ 
i | 1 1 
tion research. Other courses are selected either to support work on the 
ch student 


rtatit r to meet other needs. The program of studv for e 


irman. 


m be e er and the department 
à 13:4 ^ i <o P“ -og 0l 
In addition to the major field of information management, a minor are" 
, . 4 
concentration is required. It may be chosen from the areas administered by * r 


Engineering Administration Department and the Department of Electric? 
Engineering and Computer Science or from ippropriate areas ii other depa!“ 


ments of the Universi 


stated on pages 40—44 


je general requirements for doctoral study ar 


T ; 
Upon admiss is assigned a faculty adviser. A program . 
preparation for 


doctoral degree requirements. An area ' 


deficier cies at idn 1881 


the qua ving examir ( 
study is selected to prepare the student to undertake the dissertation researC" 


‘ 3 "451 - ", * 1 J 2 
and courses are selected either to s ipport work on the dissertation or to me 
ther needs. The program of each student must be approved by the student 


adviser and the department chairman 


Dissertation 


p 
candidate is required to prepare and submit a dissertaty 


) the requirements described on pages 42—44. Once the qué alifyi™? 


examinations are satisfactorily completed the candidate identifies an area y 
project to study an Prepares a susesren proposal that includes consideré tit 
the merit of the Į roposed research and the ad m 1iacv of his or her pre > pé art all e 
orans - as a ailed projec proposal is submittec 
approval to a selected faculty member, who will serve as the student 's direc 
of research, and idditional members of the department who collective J 
will constitute the proposal committee. Work on the research project ¢ 


e mU" 


conducted as part of the dissertation course EAd 399. The candidat 
jour? 


maintain registration in EAd 399 for 24 credit hours. After the 24 credit I 
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are cor 
mplete > Cf i i 
pleted, the candidate must be enrolled in continuous research until 


Satisfactory 
sfactory completion of the dissertation. 


Scholarshi 

ip 
achieve a cumulative quality- 
No such student may receive 
F. If the student does 
than one F, study is 


As 

Monet eoe for the doctoral degree must 

More ie mo E. least 3.4 to receive the degree. 

receive more gumias grades below B or more than one 

litminated ; an two course grades below B or more 
ed and further enrollment is prohibited. 


Time Limits 
A full- 
five cma Lei in the doctoral degree program 1$ allowed a maximum of 
Student's frat —- - complete all degree requirements, from the date of the 
courses. A rat ihde sta as a graduate student in prerequisite or graduate 
Banda: —— a student in this program 1$ allowed a maximum of seven 
Unclassified re Je na limit does not include any period of registration as an 
S pa n vetore admission to graduate status, nor does it encom- 
y specified period spent on approved leave of absence under the 


cond 
itions £ "o E 
1s and requirements then prevailing (see page 41). 


Re 
Sidence and Continuous Study 


All work f. 

Bien special the degree must be done whil 

must rated perm is granted by the dep 

the Siendo n continuous enrollment in the 

doctora] de : registration and necessitates app 

effect at ecd program under whatever conditions an 
i iat time. 


on campus except 
artment chairman. The student 
School. Failure to do so breaks 
lication for readmission to the | 
d regulations are in | 


e in residence 


D TP 
ecision Support System Laboratory | 


ded for the primary use of Engineering | 


Ad 
to iD rn ao Operations Research students. This laboratory 1$ intended 
this end th fore : xperience in the use of computers as à management tool. To 
friendly haa cuite of the laboratory is on the use of microcomputers and user- 
needed. mensae software programs. When additional computing power 1s 
Binicompoters ix yos microcomputers can be reactive terminals with 
lstversitv/n iium the School of Engineering ane ^^? nce and with the 
for enc n RE computer processing unit. The laboratory is also used 
to eublove sai urther develop decision support systems for management and | 
iputer-aided teaching 1n management education. 


A 
co 
mputer laboratory 1s provi 


used as 
d Applied Scie 


dergraduate Courses | 


ering Administration (3) | 
nent; conceptual | 


Engi ; 
ngineering Administration Un 


150 Introduction to Engine 
The interrelationships of enginee 
foundations for interaction of human factors 1n 

Yt of engineering activities 

managers and with factors 


and manager 
individuals, 
Familiarizatio 
bearing on the 


ring, science, 
groups, and the 


n with typical] 


social environmer 
motiva- | 


activities of engineering 
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tion of engine« rs and « engineers as manager social and orgar izational 
factors relevant to the man gement of engineers. This course is preliminary 
to study of the complete management proc | EAd 211-12 Fall 


Spring, Summer 


Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis 


Econon decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance present worth, 


anr cost or profit, internal rate of return. benef t/cost ratio ncremental 
inalysis, multip alternatives, economic decision under risk, inflation, 
depreciation methods, balance sheets, profit and loss statements, the 
accountant's view, and before- and after-tax inalvs Fall, Spring: 
Summer 

170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 
An introductory treatment of jua titative tools and techniques important mM 
€ eer id List n. Concepts of probability, statistic and opera 

ns researc Fall, Spring, Summer 
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Contracts (3 
Study of the total contracting process, including t 


'udget preparation 


" T 
OI act 


1 ions leading to the executior t, and adminis 
rat f the contract to completion; cor sidered from the viewpoints of the 
ndustrial and government buyer and the seller of tect | materials and 
service Fall and Sprin; 

207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3 
Principles of managing human talent the most vital resour n engineering 
or research; emphasis on principle heory, and practical considerations 0! 
he personnel function for engineeri nanagers, with practical applications 
in an engineering administration environment Fall 
210 Engineering Law 
Legal princir nd procedures of interest to engineers. The American leg? 
V yT ind specificatior } ty of profi onal engineers 
roduc bilit itior I ] prietar sper 
probiems in research and devel pment contract Fa nd Spring 
211-12 Engineering Administration (3—3 
Comprehensive d systematic stuc f the ad t e proce ndustr! 
er ( ine I erin € P] hiet € pre i 
tion, policie ind characte ( f | ( g: theor f orgar 
ion, structure ithori pecia elegation, staff committees 
Dire rship, managing ht ind mater resources. Controlling 
etting rds, evaluating performance, usir ystem feedback data 10! 
correction and improvement. Prerequisite: EAd 150. 160 m equivalent 
Fall, Spring, Summer 
215 Ethical Issues in Engineering Administration (3 
Moral philosophy from which ethical considerations are derived; ethic?! 
issues and exemplary problems enc: 1 in the administration of eng! 
neering and allied areas of hun in ende rr. Use ( se study method t0 
enhance student ibilitv to r« gnize +} pe pr ler itu tion» 
ind to think analytically and synthetically ibout such aspect Spring 
217 Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3 
History of AI, knowledge representation 


search and control tec hnique^ 
natural language processing, computer vision, computer speech, robotic" 
expert systems, evidential reasoning, AI machines, and features of the LIS! 
and PROLOG languages. Hands-on experience with LISP, a robot arm, a nat 

and an intelligent data base interfacer Spring 


ural language System, 


-ngineering Administration 


babere: Management (3) 
e spectrum of technical, economic, political, administrative, and social 


forces v : 

- rone influencing the quality of our environment and the use of our 

280 3-1 new n . 

aerar i: 8. Review of governmental and industrial programs to combat 
ition of the air, land, and water. Review of existing and pending 


legisle 216 

memes involving environmental and related energy matters; theoretical 
uet — of specific management problems; tools for assessing environmental 
Gom ; institutional designs; procedures for promoting public participation. 


— Management (3) 
si arma e — interested in management of energy supply and demand, 
mE mgr eum, natural gas, coal, nuclear, conservation, and unconven- 
curn Y cw include energy legislation; theoretical aspects of pricing 
ME — instruments for energy policy; hard, soft, and balanced 
emi ida 5; social legal institutional barriers to new technologies in ex- 
, processing, and utilization. Attention 
ty, using methods that have the least cost an 


pact. (Spring) 


is given to combating scarci- 


d environmental im- 


Program Management (3) 
Programs and projects are widely 
facilitate the management of technic 
the systems approach, and traditiona 
variety of typical cases. (Spring) 


Conetrvetns Management I (3) 
ypes of construction procurement; aspects 
important to project management; subcontracting; 


bonds; mechanics' liens. (Fall) 


Construction Management II (3) 
Administration of construction projects: P 
source allocation, and least cost expeditin 
Labor relations; project safety (OSHA). 


Construction Management III (3) 
Application of quantitative models to 
based on the use of microcomputers. Decision and 
probability concepts; bidding theory and practice; simu 
uon process; queuing models; dynamic programming. Formulation and | 
solution of quantitative models through the use of real world case studies. 

Integrated use of the microcomputer to include data base creation/manage- 


ment and spreadsheet programs. (Fall) 


Management of Information Resources (3) 

Introduction to analysis, design, and implementation of on-line management | 
information systems, including feasibility studies, requirements analysis, || 
specifications, hardware and software considerations, performance evalua- 
tion, implementation plans, and postmortem considerations. Elements of 
information processing technology, including data transmission and comput- | 
er networking. Consideration of time sharing, facilities management, stand- 
alone computers, service bureaus, centralization vs. decentralization, with || 
emphasis on the use of micro- and minicomputers 1n distributed processing. | 


(Fall and Spring) 

4 

Production Management (3) 

Recognition and consideration of production operations in the context oi 
integrated company strategy. Process analysis, trade-off analysis, capacity 
(Spring) 


management and planning, and technology planning. | 
il 
| 


ry and government to 
Management science, 
ncepts are applied to a 


used in indust 
al undertakings. 
] managerial cor 


of contracts and specifications 
project income; insurance; 


lanning, scheduling, control, r 
g (CPM and PERT techniques). | 


(Spring) 
ruction management problems 


risk analysis; applied 
lation of the construc- 


const: 
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254 Computer Systems in Information Management (3) 
(Formerly Automatic Data Processing Systems) ; 
Use of computers in information systems with emphasis on accounting 
applications. Includes introduction to micro-computer analytical tools, logi 
of computers, hardware and software concepts, and data communications 
fundamentals. Laboratory required. (Fall, Spring, Summer) 
Administration of Research and Development (3) 
The study of technological innovation as a vital part of the organizational 
adaptation process; the role of the technical manager in using organization 
planning, and motivation to accomplish research and development objec” 
tives. (Fall) 
Survey of Information Systems (3) ‘ 
The information industry; main-frames, semi-conductors, telecommunic& 
tions, office automation systems. Information systems for engineering: com- 
puter architecture, concept of computer language, languages used in eng” 
neering information systems, the data base, data communications systems, 
computer communication networks. Prerequisite: EAd 254 or permission 0 
the instructor. Laboratory required. (Fall and Spring) 
Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) : 
Case studies in engineering economic planning, advanced problems i? 
engineering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or an equivalent course in 
engineering economy; permission of instructor. (Fall and Spring) 
Finance for Engineers (3) 
Exposition of the financial concepts encountered in engineering situations: 
financial statements, costing, inventories, profitability analysis, depreci& 
tion, credit, leasing, and capital formation. (Fall) 
Transportation Management I (3) 
Integration of social, technical, economic, and political considerations that 
Shape transportation systems and their management. Focus on moda 
histories and relative advantages. (Fall) 
Transportation Management II (3) 
Intergovernmental relations, regulatory process, property acquisition, Cost 
recovery, condemnation, labor standards, environmental laws applicable to 
transportation, citizen participation, and land use regulations. Curren 
topics in management and the legal process in both government and private 
sectors. (Spring) 
Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 
Concepts and quantitative techniques of scientific method in solving admin- 
istrative problems. Role of decision criteria and subjective factors. Bayesian 
analysis. Model building, testing, solving. Control— general, control charts, 
sampling inspection. Experimentation to differentiate variables, build moe 
els—statistical tests, analysis of variance, linear regression and correlation: 
Application to nonmathematical formulations. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 an 
OR 201; or EAd 170. (Fall, Spring, Summer) 
Expert Systems (3) 
History of expert systems, theoretical principles of evidential reasoning (e.£^ 
forward and backward chaining), alternative knowledge representation 
systems (rule-based, frame-based, etc.), nondeterministic approaches, over 
view of languages for language system design, deep knowledge systems, 
review of expert system “construction kits,” extensive hands-on with existiD£ 
expert systems, steps of the knowledge engineering procedure. (Spring) 
Systems Analysis and Management I (3) d 
The systems or holistic approach as a methodology for making decisions a” 
allocating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, alternatives, model®: 
criteria, and feedback. Prerequisite: EAd 269. (Fall) 
Systems Analysis and Management II (3) z 
Extension and elaboration of systems analysis techniques, including the! 
application to industry, input-output structures, human behavior in organ" 
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zations, and military situations Prerequisite: EAd 281 or permission of 


instructor (Spring) 

Systems Engineering (3) 

Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and nonlinear s 
analysis; dynamics and stability of systems. Introduction to optimization 
methods and systems simulation techniques. (Fall, odd years) 
Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) 

Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group evalua- 
tion and discussion. Prerequisite 18 semester hours of graduate credit. 
(Fall and Spring) 
Decision Support Systems and Models (3) 
Intended to expose managers to decision tools and he modeling process and 
modelers/system designers to the decision maker's perspective. Impact of 
human behavioral, managerial, and situational factors on choice of comput- 
er-based technique; simplified models. Review of theory, languages, and 
methods in system modeling and artificial intelligence. Management of the 
modeling proce including predesign, software costing (make or buy), 
development, verification, validation, and implementation cycles. Case 


studies (Fall) 

Technol Issue Analysis (3) 
A seminar for technical managers who need the contextual background and 
intellectual basis for addressing technology issues in the public and private 
sectors. Technology impact assessment, technology forecasting, technology 
innovation, and the principles and practices of technology transfer as 
elements of a tematic approach to informed choice and sour technology 


decisions (Fall) 

Human Factors Engineering (3) 

Purpose; basic approach to identifying human needs and human factors of 
commonly encountered man-machine interfaces (e.g. computerized systems, 
command and control systems, instrument panels, etc.); theoretical under- 
pinings of human factors and cognition; human reliability as information 
processors; methodologies for measuring and designing machine interfaces 
from the human factors viewpoint; case studies of successful man-machine 
interfaces; job design and technological change; "hands-on" experience in 
designing and evaluating interfaces. (Fall) 
Technical Enterprises (3) 
Essential features of technology based companies from the entrepreneur's 
point of view. Team management of an enterprise in à computer-simulated 
environment. For those within technical firms and within government who 


depend on technical firms as suppliers. (Fall) 


Marketing of Technology I (3) 

Marketing industrial goods and high-technology project special attention o 
the federal government as a market. Products, channels, pricing, promotion, 
and personal selling as elements of strategy- (Spring) 

Management of Technical Information (3) 
Logical and physical structures of data bases: recor 
processing, access methods, inverted files. Traditiona 


data base management systems, relational data bases, dat 
er aided engineering. (Fall and Spring) 


Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
Project course providing the student with the opportunity to apply the | 
and tools previously studied to the solution of a problem in 
ation. Students work ind ridually or in small groups, 


sed by the student and approved by the instructor. 


d structures, transaction 
1 storage techniques, 
a base for comput- 


various concepts 
engineering administr 
each on a problem propo 
(Fall, Spring, Summer) 
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395-96 Seminar: Professional Project (3 


Science 


298 Research (arr 


Basic or applied research in engineering administration or systems analysis 
PE 


May be repeated for credit 


Open to master’s degree candidates in the 


department Fall and Spring 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3 


(Fall and Spring 
311 Marketing of Technology II (3) 
Special attention to marketing research negotiation, and international 
marketing. Required for master's degree candidates in the marketing ® 
technology program. Prerequisite: EAd 294 or permission of instructor: 
(Fall, even years) 
321 Management Information Systems and Networks (3 1 
Advanced course in management information systems (MIS) with emphas® 
on technologies for mak 


computer/communication networks a reality: 
Traditional methodologies used in the development of MIS, introduction 9 
computer/communication networks and distributed data processing, and the 
resulting impact and trends in the development of MIS within organizations 
Prerequisite: EAd 254 or permission of instructor 

386 Advanced Topics in Management (3) 
Reading and discussion of « 


(Fall and Spring) 


classical and important recent literature concern: 
ing the philosophy and application of mar agement principles Fall, odd 
years 
387 Technological Forecasting (3 

Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory forecasting, resource 
allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technological change and its 
effects on forecasting, technology 
388 Cost Effectiveness (3) 

Cos 


assessment (Spring, even years) 


tepts of evaluation of engineered systern 


} bin ; 1n 

, current methods and trends! 
l ! Ory 

system resource re quirements, probabi y and decision theor) 


in cost effectiveness studies 


methodology 


systems approach to cost effectiveness studies 
Prerequisite: EAd 160 or equivalent 
394 Advanced Study (arr í 
Limited to departmental professional degree tudents. May be repeated for 
credit As arrar 


Spring, even years 


ged) 


; d 
Limited to professional degree candidates in the department Fall anc 
Sprin 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar1 

! '] ne 
Limited to professional degree a Doctor of Science candidates. May 
repeated for credit Fall and ng 


399 Dissertation Research (arr 
Limited to De 
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Operations Research 


I -— CODE SO. 2M —— — E 

Professors W.H. Marlow, I 
Fiacco, G.P. McCormick, J 
Miller 

Professorial Lecturers J.D. Waller, C.C. Sherbrooke, W. R. Nunn. S.C. Tigno5 
C. Anello, G.R. McNichols, D.R. Edmonds, S.J. Balut 

Associate Professorial Lecturers K.R. Hoffman, J.F. Ince, B.D. Nussbaum, PJ 
Evanovich, J.W. Johnson, P.F. McCoy, W.P. Hutzler. S.E. Nevius, JL 
Kreuser, J.S.-H. Wu 

sistant Professorial Lecturer R.H.F. Jackson 


Gross (Chairman), N.D. Singpurwalla, AV 
R.M. Soland, R.H. Clark (Research), D.B 


M 


j 1 j J "Coo *e, 

Programs in operations research lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Scien f 
. 3 oe 0 

Master of Science, and Doctor of Science and to the professiona degree ' 


Applied Scientist 


Undergraduate Program in Systems Analysis and 
Engineering 


1 ! . è : is 
Systems analysis and engineering is the application of scientific metho 


and engineering techniques to the solution of management problems, caper 
ly where the most efficient and effective use of resources is concerned. 1* 
practitioners seek to observe, understand, and predict the behavior of ma! 


ade. 


very- 
rineering are found almost ever. 
in 


machine systems so that the best d« cisions about these systems can bem 


Applications of systems analysis and er 


where: in the single waiting line now used at most banks and post oon 
; A ne 
the traffic sig synchronization that improves overall traffic flow; in V! 


delivery and pickup routes and schedules of food distributors, delivery service? 


i è ‘ "Gre 
and garbage collection operators. Othe r applicati ns include the choice of ® 

. ; F3 1 Ac t100 
station locations; coordination and task scheduling for large construct?" 


projects; producti 


1 ` 1 „tomo 
M-line scheduling for manufactured items such as auton 


automobi/f 


biles and appliances; determination of spare parts needs for the 


industry and for individual dealers; and culation of "fair multiple-sh™ 
work schedules for airline crews, nurses, police officers. and em« rgency servi 
personnel 

Systems analysis and engineering, as an applied scientific discipline, ha 


s ' 1 13nroV€ 
a body of specialized methods that are used to design, analyze, and impr? 
operations and management systems. It is actually an interdisciplinary fie! 


; ; E wn 
synthesis of many disciplines that has evolved into an exciting field of its © 

1 > 105; 
It combines many techniques and theories of engineering, mathemati 


computer science, statistics, management, and economics 


| 1 yes 
Because a great range of applications and varied scientific technique 


: 1 es anc 
combine to make up the multidisciplinary approach of systems analysis J 
anc 


ae 0l 
engineering should be seriously considered by anyone attracted to the usé 
£ E à to 


l 


engineering, the profession is a dynamic and vital one. Systems analysis 


mathematics, statistics, engineering, and other sciences in finding solutions 
decision problems with practical impact 


OR Undergraduate 221 


Core Curriculum 


E iud four semesters of work concentrate 0 
social athematics and also include study in Eng 
Sciences. 
eat the last four semesters, the student concentra ro 
mathema! sapere research, computer science, engineering administration, 
Bisen cae and statistics. In addition, a technical elective track must be 
items at allows the student to concentrate in areas such as production 
hancial — 2 systems, management decision systems, computer systems, 
systems, and so forth, depending on his or her special interests. 


n the fundamentals of science 
lish, the humanities, and the 


ates on professional 


First Semester 


E CSci 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
ngl 9 or 10: English Composition: Langua 
Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Phys 13: General Physics for Engineerin 
Elective: Selected from humanities or soci 


ge as Communication (3) 


g and Applied Science (3) 
al sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
CSci 52: Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
Math 32: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 

Phys 14: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


—— a 


— Au ent 


ApSc 57: 
ApSc 113: 
CSci 147: 
Math 33: 
Phys 15: 


Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
: Engineering Analysis II (3) 

: Engineering Analysis III (3) 

24: Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Phys 16: Modern Physics (3) 


Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fifth Semester 
: Engineering Analysis IV (3) 
: Algorithmic Methods (3) 
` Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 
: Survey of Operations Research: Determ 
: Introduction to Sampling (3) 


Elective: Selected from humanities or soci 


inistic Models (3) 


al sciences (3) 


= , " yi in pias as c CÓ A: 
ee li a 
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Sixth Semester 


CSci 159 
EAd 160 
OR 102 
Stat 118 
Elective 
Elective 


Programming and Data Structures (3 
Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3 

Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 

Regression Analysis (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 

One technical elective selected from the track chosen (see below fo 


tracks 
Seventh Semester 


CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
OR 135: Analytic Methods for Management and Policy I (3 
OR 190: Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3 

Stat 181: Applied Time Series Analysis 
Elective: One technical elective selected from the track chosen 


Eighth Semester 


EAd 150: Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
OR 151: Linear Programming (3 
OR 191: Problems in Operations Research (3) 
Electives: Two technical electives selected from the track chosen 


Technical Elective Tracks 


i : E of 
Each student majoring in systems analysis and engineering must choose o 
the following 13 tracks and select four of the courses therein as technie 
electives. 


Computer Systems 


CSci 151: System Software and Software Engineering (3 
CSci 156: Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 

CSci 171: Computational Methods for Simulation (3 
CSci 1 Programming for Management Systems (3 
CSci 1 Introduction to Database Management (3 
CSci 185: Introduction to Computer Graphics (3 


Control and Instrumentation Systems 


EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3 


EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3 
E E É 


Electrical Energy Systems 


EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 


Electro-mechanical Systems 


ME 117: Mechanical Engineering Computations (3) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 
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ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 
ME 182: Electromechanical Control System Design (3) 


Environmental Systems 


ME 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 

CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 

CE 194: Environmental Engineering 
CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: W 


I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 
aste and Pollution Control (3) 


Financial Systems 


Acct 51: Introductory Accounting (3) 

Acct 52: Introductory Accounting (3) 
BAd 120: Business Finance (3) 
BAd 123: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 


Management Decision Systems 


BAd 140: Basic Marketing Management (3) 

BAd 183: Logistics Management (3) 

BAd 191: Fundamentals of Management (3) 

BAd 193: Managing Production/Operations (3) 

CSci 177: Programming for Management Systems (3) 
CSci 178: Introduction to Database Management (3) 


Mathematical Systems 


Math 113: Graph Theory (3) 

Math 121: Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 
Math 122: Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 
Math 139: Advanced Calculus I (3) 

Math 140: Advanced Calculus II (3) 

Math 157: Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 


Mechanical Energy Systems 


CE 140: Materials Science (3) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 148: Thermodynamic Systems (3) 
ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 


Naval S ystems 


NS 52: Naval Ships Systems I (3) 
NS 125 il Ships Systems II (3) 
NS 150: Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) 
NS 151: Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) 


Network Systems 


EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 

EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 

EE 20: Introductory Engineering 
EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 


Electronics (3) 


Production Systems 


BAd 191: Fundamentals of Manag 
BAd 193: Managing Production Operatior 


ement (3) 
ns (3) 


Postgraduate Work 
to 


| Upor pletio I the four et I ! he student n choose : 

S ne more year obta a Master Science degre in operation 

resear« Graduates of e systems analys ind engineering urriculum 4 

| iven tw emester our | vanced standing th: ire ppl ible to the 

naster’s prograr 

Operations Research Undergraduate Courses 

101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) ling 

| Bas ncepts and techniques of deterministic operat wch modets 

|] ) problems in indust: rni ry decisio” 

l 


orK5: 


netw 


eor equisite: Math 33 or e ent | 


$3 ] i d Spring 
| l Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3 " 
Basic cept nd techniques of stochastic operatior i cl modeling ^ 
) t t err ] itary decisio” 
: Mf ! Aocision 
akir M ^ ains, queu r inventory, reliat tv. forecasting, aec! t 
1 ere Mat ApnSc 11 equivalen 
135 Analytic Methods for Management and Policy I (3) Gt 
Various intitative tecl es such a mulation, stat cost/bene^" 
I e I I proeral ng, d fferene 
à -otical 
€ 1 i the y] na re pre ed in a theore™ ; 
ntext and viewed ir f their t he management/pol 
151 = Dyr oe ) 
151 Linear Programming (3 "t 
Basic comput onal, theoretical. ; DI 1d areas with emphasis on K 
" rob 
zenera lear programming proble img rocedur« duality Ps 
ms; par tric linear programming and sensitivity analysis transpo” g 
I nv 
roblems. Prerequisite: OF l or perm yn of instructor Fall à 
Spring 


190 Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3 


Use of existing compute oftware d development and use 

! iter | ) ( ol ) em AT ind 
Analysis and sc on of case studie nd design problems. Use 
ing Administration/Operations Research Decisior Support Sy 
tory. Prerequisite: CSci 158, OR 101 and 10: Fal 


191 Problems in Operations Research (3 
F eid exper nct 1 Ope yr rese 


OR Graduate 225 


G i 
raduate Programs in Operations Research 


Mas i 
^" ET of Science Degree Program 

> objec "n p 9 . 
O of the master’s program in operations research is to prepare 
analyticall E appropriate undergraduate backgrounds for in-depth study of 
nalytically oriented techniques of management decision making and applica- 


hl these techniques. 

UN 

With orem — statistical, and mathematical knowledge combined 
increased come in technological as well as social areas have created 
Pline of üperstá T individuals trained in operations research. The disci- 
and ve cenkerners — uses scientific principles supported by statistical 
Industria] mil E "e odology to study the function and structure of complex 
effects of x - ey and social systems in an effort to evaluate the probable 
Ness of loea c— of action, to establish criteria to judge the effective- 
in dor. : Ure S, and to assist in making optimal decisions. The program 
ing the usd arc h provides a scientific basis for solving problems involv- 
interest of ole rs many factors and organizational components in the 
Systems dd e dp cs This breadth of interest 1$ an example of the 
UNctionally HD i ne sense that a system 1s an interconnected complex of 

A ated components. Most operations rese 


arch efforts begin with 
lem and proceed to consideration of the system 
art with the stud 


8pecif 
Pcifie : ` 
fic aspects of a general prob 
y of subsystems or 
he operations research 


as z 
aw » vm 
compon le Just as the engineer may st 
ents é ner: vh p 
ts of a general problem, so may t analyst. 


Admission 


In; 

oe requirements for admission 
of ier Eu. for the program in operations resee 
and Puiipoler et — have adequate knowledge of probabi sta 
completion of A rà anuna This requirement can be met by satisfactory 
8enerally sonis d 115, 116, and CSci 100 or approved equivalents. It Js 
Saduate credit; À » take these courses concurrently with courses taken for 
; however, these undergraduate courses do not fulfill any part 


of th 
e re reme , 
quirements for the master $ degree 


to graduate study (see pages 31- 
arch leading to the Master 
lity and statistics 


Required Courses 
vore p 

0. ent required in the field of operations research are OR 201, 202, 2 
iesi) — 300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for those not electing a 
Students must complete OR 201, 202, 209, and 210 before attempting 
Üheurrent registry however, permission may be granted for 
ourse in th — Students electing OR 291 normally complete this 
With the a à € semester of study. The remainder of the program is selected, 
the Dep iei of the adviser, in an area of concentration from courses in 
depart x men of Operations Resear Appropriate courses from other 

its of the University may also be approved as electives 


e 


th 


any , 
J ) ‘Pr (^ 
ther courses; in certain cases, 


A 
reas of Concentration 


Th 
e of " 
flexi. of the Department of Operations R 
Xible & 
e enough to accommodate both students intere 


arch 1s to provide programs 


eses 
sted in applications and 
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„sted 
those interested in theory Specific areas of concentration and suggeste 


departmental electives follow 


General Operations Research 


OR 3 
OR 2 
OR 2 
OR 
OR : Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 


Linear Programming 
Nonlinear Programming | 
Theory of Games 


Introduction to Scheduling 


acted 
With the approval of the adviser, other courses within the department may be electe 


Defense Science 


OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 262: Decision Analysis 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 

lected. 


With the approval of the adviser, other courses within the department may be e 


Energy Systems 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 


vjvil; 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department of Ci 
Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 


Logistics Engineering 


OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 253: Integer and Network Programming 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 

OR 279: Inventory Control 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I i 

i 

With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the departments rf 
Economics, Engineering Administration, Management Science, and Electrical En 
neering and Computer Science 


Management Science 
For a description of the management science concentration, see p. 228 


Mathematical Modeling in Information Systems 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 


OR Graduate 227 


Introduction to Scheduling 
: Queuing Theory 
Wit 
nd the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the departments of 
^ rical Engineering and Computer Science, Engineering Administration, and Man- 
Sement Science 


Mathematical Optimization 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 253: Integer and Network Programming 
OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 


Wi i i 
th the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from applied science offerings 


an 
d the Department of Mathematics. 


Model Building for Transportation Flows 


OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow 

OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinea 
OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 1 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 

OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


r Optimization Theory 


W Sivi 
E the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the departments of Civil, 
anical, and Environmental Engineering; Engineering Administration; and Urban 


à 
nd Regional Planning 


g Systems 


Operations Research in Industrial Engineerin 
OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR 237: Logistics Planning 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 
: Forecasting Techniques 
3: Discrete Systems Simulation 
: Introduction to Scheduling 
Queuing Theory 
OR 279: Inventory Control 


OR 281: Reliability Theory I 
rtment may be elected. 


Wi 
t - 
h the approval of the adviser, other courses within the depa 


Q ; > 
uantitative Decision Making for Public Policy 


nd Nonlinear Optimization Theory 


OR 232: Applications of Linear & 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 
d from the departments of Civil, 


be electe! 
c Administration; and 


Economics; Publi 


With the 

Mech, e approval of the adviser, courses may 

Jr pera and Environmental Engineering; 
n and Regional Planning. 


PONE qc IME FEE O 
ae co ee ee sou < 
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Stochastic Modeling 


OR 271: Forecasting Techr 1€ 
OR 2 Discrete Systems Simulatior 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 
OR 279: Inventory Contro 
OR 281: Reliability Theory I 
With the appro of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department ol 


Graduate Study in Management Science—Master of 
Science Degree Program 


are 
master's program in pa 


This 


> shes t0 
understanding of quantitative approac hes 


control and decision making. While it develop 
it 1$ 
lem? 


l'he objective of the management science is to pre 


problems of managerial 
background in the basic mathematics associated with various techniques, 
oriented toward the quantitative modeling of decision and control prob 


i s "gehe : n 
and their solution by application of the techniques in the form of moder? 


` ` . ware ane 
management science software. It stresses the efficient use of such software 4 
1 ; j j ~ ns 

aims to prepare the student for effective administration and use of operatio! 


research 


Admission 
es 31- 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see pag he 
to W 


0« 


33), the applicant for the program in management science leading 


x " 0 
Master of Science degree must have adequate introductory knowledge 


1 m fat’ y 
mathematics and statistics. This requirement can be met by satisfacto™ 
completion of Math 3 and Stat 51 or approved equivalents 
Required Courses 

930 


Core courses required in the field of management science are OR 201 202, 4 
235, 299-300 (for those electing a for those not electing ? 
and EAd 287. Students must complete OR 201, 202, 230, and 2^ 
before attempting any other courses; in certain cases, however, permissio" 
may be granted for concurrent registration. Students electing OR 291 norma" 
The remainder 0 


ano 


thesis) or 291 


thesis), 


ly complete this course in the last semester of study 
program is normally selected, with the approval of the adviser, from cours* 
the departments of Operations Research, Engineering Administration, 


Economics: the following courses are suggested for consideration 


OR Analytic Methods for Management and Policy II 
OR í Linear Programming 

Econ í Survey of Economics 

Econ 2 Survey of Economics 


EAd 
EAd 2 
EAd í 
EAd 269 


Management of Information Resources 
Production Management 


Automatic Data Processing Systems 
Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving 
and Models 
Management of Technical Information 


Decision Support Systems 


OR Graduate 229 


Professional Degree Program 


This 

gas Program of advanced study and researc 

Bt ata progran is designed to provide 

subject ET m sted in pursuing post-master's stud 
matter rather than on basic research. 


h leads to the degree of Applied 
an educational opportunity for 
y with emphasis on applied 


Admission 


In aga: 

Econ to the general requi 
from a ane. pagon. S Dra, admission requires an ap 
indicated - ize institution and evidence of a capaci 
cial y prier scholarship. The applicant must al 
&Dblicants muera mathematics, or administration. 
ona ng an equivalent quantitative background 

ission by the department. 


rements for admission to professional degree 
propriate master's degree 


ty for productive work as 
so possess a bachelor's 

In certain cases, 
may be considered 


P 
rogram of Study and Requirements 


d operations research major and an 


appli 
0 E "n minor. À minimum of 30 semester hours is required 
Mum of 19 hours ssional degree. This 30-hour minimum includes (a) à mini- 
Minor in a f im operations research, (b) Stat 201—202, (c) a 9-hour applied 
Professional ras other than operations research, and (d) either a 3-hour 
"esearch Ap sem project (OR 391) or another 300-level course in operations 
ion: od — minor areas include economics; ngineering administra- 
Controle: sa des computer science; systems £ jence, networks, and 
engineerin or Ta regional planning; transportation systems; environmental 
esearch i eg — systems. Professional degree candidates 1n operations 
(MCR) iem : t pesn ton department’s Master’s Comprehensive Examination 
are Eden 6 on final program of study can be approved. Full-time students 
students x bwin the MCE within one year of their admission; all 
s must take the examination within two years. Extensions are permis- 


Sible , 
? at the department's discretion. 


Th 
e oq 
program of study consists of an applie 


Do ; Program 
Ctor of Science Degree rogra 
to the degree 


able students to 
es in research, analys 


Py 

Ograms : I 

Provid ave operations research leading of Doctor of Science 

" e e re ^0. m : s » 

0 onibus) anced study and research to ene extend their fields 
edge and to enhance their career opportuniti 


ma 
nage > 
agement, administration, or education. 


Admission 


In ; 

“a raring the general requireme 
must have "- the applicant for the doctoral p 
Outstandi a master s degree, with a superior record 
fants ng professional performance 1S also const 


nts for admission to doctoral study (see 
rogram in operations research 
d of academic achievement. 


dered in evaluating appli- 
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Language Requirement 
No foreign 


age 
operations research. A proficiency in one con puter programming languag! 
| qualifying 


must be demonstrated before the student is admitted to the doct | 


is required for the Doctor of Scienc« degree program in 


examination 


Programs of Study 


Doctoral programs are planned so that the student mav obtain adequate 
breadth in operations research and sufficient depth in areas of specializatio™ 
which will enable the completion of a dissertation that will be a significan! 


| ] 
: r Y 
as of study include mathematical pr 


gramming, multicr teria decisi )I making inventory 


contribution to the field. Possible are 


queuing, and reliability 
In addition to the major in operations research, two minor areas of concent!® 


np 
tion are normally required. One minor genera is in applied science 


fa al , t 1 ^ > 
mathematics, or statistics. The second minor mav be chosen from within thé 


department or from appropriate other departments of the University, such ® 

K : pin !T Ang 
Business Administration; Civil, Mechanical. and } nvironmental Engineerin£ 
Economics; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; Engineering Ac" 


- i 1 TTyban 
ministration; Health Care Administration; Management Science and Urba 


and Regional Planning Incoming doctoral candidates will normally be re 
quired to take the department's Master's Comprehensive Examination (MOP) 
and must demonstrate superior performance on that examination before fiu? 
approval of the program of study can be granted. All doctor 


+ 
'andidates mu» 
attempt the MCE within two years of their admission 


4 
il 


f ime students 

: : jl 
usually take it within one year. Extensions mav be granted, at the discretion 
the department. The 


pages 40—44 


` . ` j op 
requirements for doctorai study are stated 0 


Professional Fields and Research Interests of 
Operations Research Faculty 


Areas of Specialization Areas of Recent Research 


Rolf H. Clark Capital budget 


| ing Cost/benefit analysis 
Feedback modeling Cost estimating and 
Managerial economic inalysis 
p 


MICyY analysis 


Manpower planning 
Military planning 


James E. Falk Mathematical Nonconvex programming 
Sequential optimization 
Numerical method problems 
Sequential games 
Application of optimiza 
tion methods to 
economics, military, 
logistics, and location 
problems 


Anthony V. Fiacco 


Donald Gross 


W.H. Marlow 


Garth P. McCormick 


Douglas R. Miller 


No ad 
zer D. Singpurwalla 


Areas of Specialization 


Mathematical 
programming 
Numerical methods 
Mathematical modeling 
Stability analysis 


Inventory theory 
Queuing theory 


Mathematical methods 
and numerical pro- 
cedures in operations 
research and man- 
agement science 


Mathematical 
programming 

Numerical methods 

Mathematical modeling 


Applied probability 
Stochastic processes 
Simulation 
Mathematical statistics 


Applied probability 
and mathematical 
statistics 

Reliability theory and 
applications 

Time series analysis 
and forecasting 

Fault tree analysis 

Kalman filtering and its 
applications 


OR Graduate 231 


Areas of Recent Research 


Penalty function methods 

Approximation and sen- 
sitivity analysis in non- 
linear programming 

Parametric solution and 
bounding techniques 

Applications to water pol- 
lution, structural de- 
sign, energy, and 
manpower 


Queuing approximations 
Inventory models 
Closed queuing networks 


Logistics 
Systems effectiveness 


Rate of convergence 
of algorithms 

Nonconvex programming 

Mathematical program- 
ming applied to 
pollution problems 
and conservation of 
resources 

Energy modeling 


Risk analysis 

Avionics maintenance 
models 

Statistical inference 
using empirical dis- 
tributions 

Stochastic models in 
polymer engineering 

Algorithms for solving 
queuing and inventory 
models 

Software reliability 


Applications of time 
series analysis to 
reliability problems 

Bayesian theory and 
methodology 

Extreme value theory 
and applications 

Nonparametric character- 
izations of distributions 
and their testing 

Software reliability 

Maintenance policies 
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Richard M. Soland 


Areas of Specialization 


Mathematical modeling 

Decision theory 

Mathematical 
programming 


Areas of Recent Research 


Optimal facility location 

Interactive multiple 
criteria optimization 

Multiple criteria decision 


models in the public 
and private sectors 
Solution and applications 
of structured integer 
| programming problems 
Discrete optimization in 
stochastic systems 


| Operations Research Graduate Courses 


201 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) i 
Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research modeling 
as applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision 
making. Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; 
game theory. Prerequisite: Math 33 or OR 230 or equivalent. (Fall and 
Spring) 

202 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 

Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling 8 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision 


making. Markov chains, queuing, inventory, reliability, forecasting, decisio? 
analysis, and simulation. Prerequisite: Math 33 and ApSc 115, or OR 230, 0 


equivalents. (Fall and Spring) 

Mathematics in Operations Research I (3) 1 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for deterministic decision 
models in operations research involving a number of variables. Applications 
of linear models for resource allocations. Applications to data representation 
and algorithmic procedures for linear and nonlinear optimization models: 
Applications of linear algebra and real multivariate analysis. Prerequisite: 
Math 33 or equivalent. (Fall and Spring) 

Mathematics in Operations Research II (3) 

Fundamental methods and practical procedures for stochastic decision mod- 
els in operations research involving applications of complex variables: 
Applications of linear differential, difference, and differential-difference 
systems to various areas in operations research. Applications of mode!? 
numerical methods. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent. (Fall an 
Spring) 

Introduction to Management Science (3) i 
Emphasizes use of microcomputers in formulating and solving quantitative 
decision problems of management science and operations research. Familia 
ization with microcomputers, elements of BASIC programming language 
use of existing software packages, and appropriate mathematical fundamen- 
tals in the areas of functions, linear equations and matrices, and elemental? 
calculus. Classes will utilize microcomputers in the Engineering Admin 
tration/Operations Research Departments’ Decision Support Systems Labo 
ratory. Prerequisite: Math 3 or equivalent (Fall and Spring) 

Theory of Traffic Flow (3) : 
Definitions and measurement of traffic stream parameters; dynamic de 
ries. Follow-the-leader models of traffic flow, kinematic theories and Uu 
analogies, traffic cybernetics, statistical distributions and queuing theory 
stochastic approaches to static delay problems, simulation of traffic Pd) 
lems. Prerequisite: Math 33 and ApSc 115, or equivalents. (As arrang 
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ar and Nonlinear Optimization Theory (3) 

ods for solving linear and nonlinear 
g computer codes. Formulation 
f structural design, nutrition, 
chology, statis- 
(Fall) 


232 Applications of Line 
Introduction to penalty function meth 
optimization problems through use of existin 
of optimization models in application areas o 
pollution control, inventory control, energy, economics, psy 
tics, and chemical proce Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent. 


Analytic Methods for Management and Policy I (3) 


(Same as Econ 211) 


Various quantitative techniques such as simulation, statistics, cost/benefit 


analysis, cash flows and discounting, mathematical programming, difference 
equations, and their roles in policy analysis are presented in a theoretical 
context and viewed in terms of their utility in the management/policy 


spectrum. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or equivalent. (Fall) 

Analytic Methods for Management and Policy II (3) 

Same as Econ 212) 

For graduate students in fields other than engineering and operations 
tines to explore, 


research. An applied course using manual and computer rou 
through case studies, techniques in optimization and statistical analysis. The 


former stresses applications of mathematical programming; the latter, 
estimation and regression analysis. Reviews theory (and requires applica- 
tion) of policy simulation techniques, including growth theory, system 


dynamics, and stock/flow analysis. Prerequisite: OR 235. (Spring) 


Logistics Planning (3) 
Quantitative methods in model building for logistics systems including 
organization, procurement, transportation, inventory, maintenance, and 
their interrelationships. Stresses applications. Prerequisite: Math 33 and 
ApSc 115; or equivalents. (Spring, even years) 

Linear Programming (3) 

Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphasis on the 
general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; duality prob- 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis; — 
tion problems. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. — (Fall " 


Spring) 
Nonlinear Programming I (3) 


Basic topics in optimization theory, nd second-order opti- 


including first- à 
mality criteria, convexity, duality, and algorithms. Methods for solving 
unconstrained, linearly constrained, and nonlinearly constrained problems. 
Applications Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


Integer and Network Programming (3) PE 
Methods and applications of optimization problems requiring integral Soir 
tions. Implicit enumeration, branch and bound, and cutting plane methods. 
Network programming, including sho EM, el 
cost flow, and minimum spanning tree nts of computational 
complexity. Prerequisite: OR 201, 251; or permiss n 
even years) 

Theory of Games (3) i 
Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships — 
independent competitive entities (persons or organizations in environment of 
competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum strategies, mini- 
max concept, connections with linear programming and decision functions, 
two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games. Prerequisite: OR 201 
or permission of instructor (Fall) 


rtest route, maxi 


problems. Eleme 
ion of instructor. 


and under one and 
e of informa- 


Decision Analysis (3) 
ainty and uncertainty 


Study of decision making under cert 


several criteria. Decision analysis and decision trees, the valu 
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tion, subjective probability and Bayesian statistics, utility and value the 
ries, multiple criteria decision making and multiple criteria optimization: 
and goal programming. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 201 and 202; or pe 
mission of instructor. (Spring, odd years) 

Forecasting Techniques (3) 

Introduction to various techniques of forecasting available to an operations 
research analyst or engineer. Topics include the use of regression analysis i? 
forecasting and other heuristic forecasting techniques. Emphasis on detail 
development of the Box-Jenkins technique for time-series analysis, includ- 
ing moving averages and exponential smoothing as special cases. Applica- 
tion to engineering, business, and economic situations, using special comput 
er program packages. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 and OR 202; or equivalents 
(Fall, odd years) 

Discrete Systems Simulation (3) 

Monte Carlo simulation of discrete stochastic models. Modeling complex 
operations research systems. Simulation languages. Random number an 
random deviate generation. Statistical design and analysis of simulatio? 
experiments. Validation of simulation models. Applications include queuing: 
inventory, scheduling, and computer models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, CSa 
51, and OR 201, 202; or equivalents; or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


Introduction to Scheduling (3) . 
Theory of scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications, assembly line 
balancing, sequencing and scheduling of jobs in machine shops. Mathemati 
cal optimization, heuristic programming, and computer simulation 8P. 
proaches to these problems are examined. Prerequisite: OR 201, 202, and 
251; or permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 

Queuing Theory (3) 

Characterization of queuing systems. Single-channel exponential models. 
Additional Markovian single- and multiple-channel models, including birth- 
death processes, finite sources, bulk queues, Erlangian models, and seri 
queues. Models with general arrival and service patterns. Model building 
basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developments. PrereqU' 
site: ApSc 116 and OR 202; or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Inventory Control (3) f 
Application of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding when 4” 
how much to produce or purchase. Various mathematical models of inventory 
systems with deterministic and stochastic demands, continuous and peri 
review policies, multi-item models with constraints, and multi-echelo? 
models. Demand uncertainty and forecasting in inventory models. Prerequ* 
site: ApSc 116 and OR 202; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Reliability Theory I (3) y 
Topics introducing the mathematical and statistical theories of reliability 
Mathematical theory: theory of coherent structures, association of random 
variables, stochastic characterization of wear, total positivity, preservatio 
theorems, and bounds and inequalities. Statistical theory: probabilistic 
derivation of failure models; censored, truncated, and sequential life testini 
procedures using Bayesian techniques; commonly used military standa 
plans. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 and OR 202; or equivalents. (Fall) 


Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling (3) Pe 
Topics covering the mathematical and statistical approaches to qualit 
assurance. Control charts, acceptance sampling by attributes and variables, 
outgoing quality levels, cost of quality, relationship between reliability 2% 
quality, Bayesian techniques and time series methods. Prerequisites: 

116; OR 271 or 281; or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 
Problems in Operations Research (3) 

Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small gro 
locates an actual problem and formulates a solution by operations rese 
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models. Class evaluation of progress. Prerequisite: Knowledge of FORTRAN 


or BASIC (Fall and Spring) 

ger Topics in Operations Research 
Selected topics in operations research, as arran 
of instructor. May be repeated for credit 


(3) 
ged. Prerequisite: permission 


Research (arr.) 

Basic or applied research in operations research. May be repeated for 

credit (Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 

^v hene Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) 

rwy cas selected from fractional and geometric programming, branch- 

xai 2 meld s, max-min problems, pseudo-Boolean programming, cal- 

atin ariatior , optimal control, penalty function methods, Lagrangian 
gorithms, fixed point procedures, sensitivity analysis, and large-scale 

programming Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

Nonlinear Programming II (3) 

Continuation of OR 252. Optimality conditions, convex analysis, and the 

d and constrained algorithms are 


development of families of unconstraine 

coe = n depth. Key results will be selected for discussion from 

rien A: x pesi c importance in mathematical programming, e.£.; 
Jr vergence, nonconvex progran 

and sensitivity analysis. Prerequisite: OR 252 or per 


ming, factorable functions, 
mission of instructor. 


(Fall) 

mn" Topics in Forecasting (3) 

ibis ee fs of OR 271 for those who wish to develop further capability in 
bee va. rief review of OR 27 1, estimation of parameters of Box-Jenkins 
models, transfer function models for relating two or more time series, models 
for intervention analysis, and models for feedforward and feedback control 
schemes. Kalman filtering and Bayes empirical Bayes methods in forecast- 


ing. Other techniques useful in forecasting, such as spectral analysis of time 
sis and Fourier analysis. Review and 


series, including cross-spectral analys 

discussion of current literature. Prerequisite: OR 271 or equivalent, or 

permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 

Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) 

Selected applied probability models, including the Poisson process, renewal 

theory, Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, regenerative processes, and 
esses. Applications to 


continuous-time denumerable-state Markov proc 
queues, inventories, and other operations research systems. Special topics. 
rmission of instructor (Fall) 


Prerequisite: ApSc 116 and OR 277; or pe 


Reliability Theory II (3) 

Topics of current interest in the mat 
reliability. Mathematical theory includ 

tivariate survival, shock models and wear processes, and reliability theory 
for multistate components. Statistical theory includes recent developments 
in analysis of failure data Prerequisite: OR 281. (Spring, odd years) 
Project for Professional Degree (3) 

Limited to students in the professional degree program. (Fall and Spring) 
Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) 
Advanced topics from the literature of operations research for analysis, 
presentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from professional jour- 
nals selected by the instructor and the student. May be repeated for credit. 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and Spring) 


and statistical theories of 


hematical 
es stochastic characterization of mul- 
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| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and Spring) 
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Required Courses in Engineering and 

sab Science Undergraduate Curricula 

ered by Columbian College of Arts and 
ciences and Graduate School of Arts and 


Sciences 


Fo 
r conv hd wt eo ; : 3 
convenience, descriptions of required courses 1n undergraduate curricula 


offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of 
Indergraduate and Graduate 


E. A 
and Sciences are listed here. See the U 

io "A e 5! : 
ograms Bulletin for elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. 


Biochemistry 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate students in 
biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. (Academic year) 


Biological Sciences 


Biology 
Majors (4—4) 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science 74 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Investigation of principles of 
12: General 


inheritance, physiology, development, and cell biology. BiSc 
survey of microorganisms, plants, and animals, including morphology, 
d evolutionary relationships among 


physiology, embryology, ecology, an 
phyla. Designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and related 
sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $40 per semester. 


(Academic year) 


Zoology 


145 Principles of Development (4) i 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Development of animals, especially 
vertebrates, with reference to human embryos. Principles are illustrated by 
modern experimental studies of developmental problems. Laboratory analy- 
sis of organ system formation in the frog, chick, and pig. Material fee, 
$40. (Fall; Spring, even years) 

Histology (4) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical anato- 
my of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrelationship « 
structure and function. Material fee, $40. (Spring; Fall, odd years) 


Chemistry 


13 General Chemistry (4) 
science students only. Lecture (3 hours), 


For engineering and applied . : 
laboratory (3 hours), recitation ( 1 hour). Atomic structure, chemical bonding; 
chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; liquid and solid 
states; periodicity; electrochemistry. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Math 31, Phys 14. Laboratory fee, $35. After completion of Chem 13, Chem 


11-12 may not be taken for credit. (Fall and Spring) 


of Engineering and Applic ence 


Introductory Quantitative Analysis (5 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quantitative 
analysis by classical and modern methods; evaluation of analytic dat 
emphasizing detection and correction of experimental errors. Prerequisite: 


Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $35 Fall and Spring 
| 151-52 Organic Chemistry (3—3) 


> P ^ 0 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 14 


or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151 (Academic year) 

153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151—52. Prerequisite or concurrent regis 
tration: Chem 151—52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. Laboratory fee 
$35 per semester Academic year 


English 


*9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequately pre 
pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in basic structure 
and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in Engl 10. Clase 
meets five hours per week. Special fee, $25 (Fall and Spring) 

*10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) ; 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by analys!® 
f selected current prose; library research procedure Fall and Spring 


|| Geology 


136 Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) 

| For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science Geological 
| principles and processes and their application to civil and mechanic 
engineering. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or permission of instructo! 
Laboratory fee, $20 Fall and Spring) 


Mathematics 


31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, exponentials, and 
logarithms with simple applications. Arc length. Conic sections. Prerequ! 
site: Math 30 or equivalent (Fall and Spring) 
| 32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
Calculus of trigonometric and hyperbolic functions. Techniques of integr? 
tion. Taylor formula. L’Hopital’s rules. Infinite series; polar coordinate® 


Í three-dimensional vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31 (Fall and Spring) 
| 33 Multivariable Calculus (3) 
| Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation. Multiple integrals Topics 1? 
vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32 (Fall and Spring 


101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 
Introduction to proof theory and model theory of propositional and predic 
IE calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathematics. Open 
| sophomores with permission of department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or per™” 
| sion of instructor Fall) 


ate 
to 


7 ! À , ate 
* Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores suggest inadod in 
: s 
preparation may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, stan 
usage, and writing skill before placement in either Engl 9 or 10 
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Graph Theory (3) 
dges, cutpoints, and blocks; connectivity; 


Directed and undirected graphs; bri 
iltonian graphs; planarity; coloring problems. 


partitions; Eulerian and Ham 
ite: Math 32. (Fall and 


Flow charts for computer applications. Prerequis' 
Spring) 

Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) 

Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings (including 
polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with permission of 
department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. (Aca- 


demic year) 


Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spaces, 
heorem. Systems of linear 


characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley t 

difference and differential equations. Quadratic forms. Applications to eco- 
nomic, biological, and physical models. Prerequisite: Math 32 or 42 or 
permission of instructor. (Fall and Spring) 


Advanced Calculus I (3) 

Topology of R^. Continuous mappings. Uniform convergence. Differentiable 
mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall) 

Advanced Calculus II (3) 

Contraction maps, implicit function and differential equation theorems. 
Integration theory. Differential forms. Stokes' theorem. Prerequisite: Math 
139 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) : 
Analytic functions. Power series. Contour integration and calculus of resi- 
dues. Conformal mapping. Physical applications. Prerequisite: Math 


139. (Fall) 


Physics 
13 General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 

Lecture (2 hours); recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Development of basic 

principles of optics and dynamics. Geometrical optics, vector algebra, statics 

of rigid bodies, hydrostatics, single-particle kinematics and dynamics, and 

conservation of energy. Concurrent registration in Math 31 is required. 

Laboratory fee, $20. 

Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Lecture (2 hours); recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary develop- 

ment of mechanics for many-particle systems and basic thermodynamics. 
Collisions, rotational motion, small vibrations, gravitation, fluid dynamics, | 
wave motion, ideal gas, laws of thermodynamics, and thermal n" d | 
solids and liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 13 and Math 31. Laboratory fee, $20. 
Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), er mm and laboratory (2 hours). Introductory aspects 
electromagnetic theory. Static electric fields. Coulomb's Law, Gauss's Law, 
electrical potential, capacitance and dielectrics, electric current os Pal 
tance, Ampere's Law, Faraday's Law, Maxwell’s equations in integra Y 
electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Phys 14; Math 31. Laboratory fee, = 
Modern Physics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 
to the basic principles of quantum theory. Wave-part 


gen atom, Pauli's exclusion principle, x-ray spectra, yi 
tivity, nuclear reactions, statistical distribution laws, app. 


lar and solid-state physics. Prerequisite: Phys 14, 15; M 
fee, $20. 


hours). Elementary approach 
icle duality, the hydro- 
tomic nucleus, radioac- 
lications to molecu- 
ath 32. Laboratory 
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Statistics/Computer and Information Systems 


118 Regression Analysis (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Simple and multiple linear regression: 
partial correlation, residual analysis, stepwise model building, multicollin: 
earity and diagnostic methods, indicator variables Prerequisite: 3 semester 
hours selected from Stat 51, 91, 104, 127. Laboratory fee (Fall an 
Spring) 
Analysis of Variance (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design of exper 
ments and analysis of variance; random block, factorial, Latin square, an 
analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. Laboratory fee (Spring) 
Applied Time Series Analy (3) 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and forecast 
ing of univariate time series. Estimation of spectral density functions, white 
noise tests, and tests for periodicities. Theory and applications using SAS 0n 
the GWU computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 157—58 or 118. 
Introduction to Sampling (3) 
Problems of sampling and sample design Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent 
(Fall) 
Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 
Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution is not fully 
specified. Nonparametric procedures for estimation and testing hypotheses: 
An introduction to robust procedures Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equiv&- 
lent (Spring) 
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General Information 
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Registration 


The dates, hours, and place of registration are stated in the Schedule of 
Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. a 

New and readmitted students cannot register for classes without having 
received a letter of admission to the University issued by the appropriate 
admitting office. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or less than oné 
summer session. 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another 
institution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, 0f 
division in which the student is registered in this University. Registration P 
more than one college, school, or division of the University requires the 
written permission of the deans concerned prior to registration. Allowance 
credit for work done concurrently at another institution is at the discretion 0 
the appropriate department. 


Eligibility for Registration 
Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the day? 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. A student who is suspend 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. ; 
New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student 1$ 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. i 
Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University 
who was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semester 0! 
summer session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the 
appropriate admitting office before the student is eligible for registration. 
Continuing Student—A student registered for campus courses or having 
continuous enrollment or leave of absence status in the immediately precediné 
semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible 1? 
register, assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program 


Graduate Registration 


Registration in master's thesis courses (201—300) entitles the student, durin£ 
the period of registration, to the advice of the member of the faculty under 
whom the thesis is to be written. In the event a thesis is unfinished, 8? 
additional semester will be granted. If preparation of the thesis exten® 
beyond the three-semester period, approval for another extension will 

required; the student must repeat thesis course 300 and pay tuition as for ii 
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Tepez ET : 
epeated course, provided the overall time limit for earning the degree will not 


exceeded. 
Full-time doctoral stude 
Ours per semester until 24 hours o 
seat examination and for a minimum o 
Semin per semester thereafter until satis 
ation. 
(0 inem doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semester 
qualif a te until 24 hours of work have been completed beyond the 
C mdeme aeneus and for a minimum of 4 semester hours of continuous 
miam per semester thereafter until satisfactory completion of the final 
ation. 
No minimum hour load is 


nts must register for a minimum of 12 semester 
f work have been completed beyond the 
f 4 semester hours of continuous 
factory completion of the final 


required during the summer sessions. 


Completion of Registration 


Registration is not complete until financial settlement is made. Attendance in 
88 is not permitted until registration has been completed. 


Registration Changes and Withdrawals 
See pages 247-248 and 258-259. 


Registration for Consortium Courses 
of the other institutions in 


degree students interested in taking courses at any 
sho es of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 
tiy uld consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Consor- 

m application forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the 


'egistrar after obtaining registration materials. To participate in the Consor- 
al of an adviser and should 


l ` * 

pm program, students must obtain the approv e l 
el ertain their eligibility to take the course and whether there is space 1n the 
“ass from the department of the institution where the course 18 taught. 


Pecific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 

ie rey Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
ends of the institution makes up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1985 


Su í r: 
mmer sessions and the 1985-86 academic year. 


Tuiti 
ion Fees 
g semester $299.00 
265.00 


U 
rep versity Center Fee 
arged all students registere 


Each a 
ach semester hour, not to exceed $8 


d on campus) 
2.50 per semester ... 


oc 
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Additional Course Fees 

In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and materials fees, are 
indicated in the course descriptions. If breakage of 
apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee; 
the student will be required to pay such additional charges as are determine 

by the department concerned 


charged by semester as 


Computer Usage Fees 
charged for courses that use the computer facilities of the University 


Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each semester. The fee 
is $50 per course, but no student will be charged more than $100 per semester 
for computer use 


Residence Hall Fees 


See pages 267—268 


Special Fees and Deposits 


Application fee (undergraduate degree candidates), nonrefundable 
Application fee (graduate degree candidates 


$20 00 
35. 00 


nonrefundable 
Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or readmitted 
full-time undergraduate student 


100.90 


Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 


space 200.00 
Admission tests (when required : 15.00 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period 

During first week of classes 25.00 

During second and third week of classes 50.00 

After third week of classes (if permitted) A 100.00 
Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see Payment of Fees 

below) L ; s DI T 15.00 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance for 

nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees below) 3 , 35.00 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, i 

incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason ' A 15.0 
Binding fee, for master's thesis à : 15.0 
Fee for microfilm service and printing announcement of final examination for 

doctoral degree - 75 00 
Engineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering and 

Applied Science for each semester or any part thereof except the summer 

term . -— — 8.00 
Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination to 

qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or à 

both 25 00 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement . 5 00 
English test for international students (when required 10.0" 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory by the 

deadline date set by the instructor* e) boli Ww 10.00 


> : he 
* A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of 
laboratory at the next regular laboratory period 
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in the University entitles each student 
Career Services Center; (2) the use of 
um privileges; (4) admission to all 
(5) subscription to the Hatchet, 


to Registration for on-campus courses 
th the following: (1) the services of the 
€ Melvin Gelman Library; (3) gymnasi 


athletic 
—- contests, unless otherwise specified; 
Student newspaper; (6) admission to University debates; and (7) medical 


oo as described under Student Health Service. These privileges termi- 
e when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


Payment of Fees 
r attend classes, until all 


do student is permitted to complete registration 0 1 
and I are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition 
Ah for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the 
` sarral the time of each registration. Checks and postal money orders 
AEREA e made out to George Washington University, with the student 
ntification number in the upper left corner. 
in The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintain- 
g student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A 
a deferred payment 


Stu $ 1 
dent registered for six semester hours or more may sign 
e of each registration, 


En with the Student Accounts Office at the tim 
ou payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees 
afo e in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or 
EL Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 
Ch: esters. Interest at the rate of 8% per annum on the unpaid balance will be 

arged from the date of registration to the date payment 1s made. A 10-month 


payment plan is also available. 

Eo donis receiving tuition assistance rm of scholarships, — 

Sign A yaa contracts, or other forms of w. are not permitte he: 

the y; ee payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges — 

Stud a ue of the tuition awards by $800 or more. Under such circiimistahe © : 

at ent may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the studen 
the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing 4 deferred 


Pàyment contract. 

: Students who fail to make any payment when due will automatically be 
pex a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8% 
enc annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be financially 
taa oered. In the event a student's account 1$ financially — , the 
sep ut forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
Mesters and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 


With | | r 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and 
ccount is settled financially. In addi- 


0 

tine? academic information until the acc > “ As 
a applications for institutional and federal financial aid canno e pro- 
"Ssed until all encumbrances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, 
"eid been paid. Financial settlement will require payment in full of all 
Mounts due to the University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee 


$35. 


in the fo 
tuition awards 


ch 
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Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students 


registered for cre« 


It 


Returned-Check Policy 


A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 


charged a returned-check fee. If the check is not paid within 15 days, the 
student's account will be financially encumbered, with the same penalties an 
restrictions as for late payment enumerated above 


One-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan 


Undergraduate students paying the set upper limit of tuition may receive ? 


discount for the spring semester 


f payment is made for the full academic ye! 


at the time of fall registration. At the 1985—86 rate, students choosing this 


plan would pay $7,990 for two semesters instead of $8,070 


Four-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan 


New undergraduate students may elect to pay in advance the total tuition fof 
their full four-year programs at the rate applicable to their first year Under 
this plan, the payment for programs beginning with the 1985 fall semester" 
would be $32,280. Refunds to students who do not complete their full four-yeàt 
programs would be made at the original rate for all remaining full semeste/$: 


Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 


Several commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on ? 

monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide à life 

insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, addres 

inquiries to the following 

l. Girard Edu-Check Plan 
19106 


Y >, 
2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, P* 


2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02100 

3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

4. School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, P.O. Box 1: 

Station, New York, N.Y. 10249 
The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain 

supply of applications for these various programs but will be happy to prov! " 

guidance to students and parents 


231, Church Stree! 


a 


Off-Campus Courses 


Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each 
registration; however, a student registering for a 13-week or longer credit 
course may sign a deferred payment contract at each registration to make 
payments in three equal installments—one-third at the time of registration 
one-third by October 3, and one-third by November 3 (for the fall semesteT^ 
one-third at the time of registration, one-third by February 7, and one-third by 
March 6 (for the spring semester). Payments are due at the stipulated time” 
Interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will bè 
charged from the beginning of each semester to the date payment is made. 
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tion assistance, employee bene- 


Students receiving partial government tui 
rtion of the tuition in full at the 


fits 
^- and partial scholarships must pay their po 
me of registration. 
ere for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit courses 
"A. than 13 weeks, and for all noncredit courses, are payable in full at 
ration. 


Withdrawals and Refunds* 
niversity or for change in class 


applications for withdrawal from the U 

Slip ue are made by completing the George Washington University Change 

appr obtainable in Tompkins Hall, Room 103), securing the approval of the 
: pou faculty, and submitting the form to Tompkins Hall, Room 103, for 

7m ean's signature. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice 
e Withdrawal, page 259.) 


Withdrawal and Change in Course Status 


QU 
ourses may be dropped by undergraduate and graduate students without 


Er mie penalty only during the 28 days following the first day of classes, 
E d: e approval of the instructor, the student's adviser, the department, and 
ean. The dean's approval may be obtained in Tompkins Hall, Room 103. 
The status of a course may not be changed from credit to audit or vice 

he semester. For other 


pages 258- 


Versa . : 

Eo after the 28th day after classes have started for t 
ations governing withdrawal and changes in program, see 

schedule, cancellations of 


vas In authorized withdrawals and changes in 
oll ester tuition charges and fees will be made in accor 
owing schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes ....90% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes...75% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes....50% 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of cl 
. Partial withdrawal: If the change in progra 
. charge, the refund schedule above applies to the difference. 
- Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence 
hall and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange- 


ments. 

. Summer sessions: 
refunds of 75% of tuition and fees wil 
the first seven calendar days following the scheduled regi 
refund will be made for courses dropped thereafter. 

- Refund Schedule for Off-Campus Registration: 

Long Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 
Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 34 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 35 calendar days to end... 


dance with the 


asses 
m result 


ithdrawals from courses, 
r courses dropped within 
stration day. No 


In cases of authorized w 
l be made fo 


re stated in the Summer 


Eulations concerning withdrawals and refunds for the summer sessions & 


Se 
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Intermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 day per week) 


Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days 90% 
Starting date of class plus 13 calendar days. 15% 
Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days ................. sees A 
Starting date of class plus 21 calendar days to end. None 
Short Session (7 weeks, 2 days per week) 4 
Starting date of class plus 2 calendar days ............................ 90% 
Starting date of class plus 8 calendar days 75% 
Starting date of class plus 15 calendar days... ; —-— 50% 
Starting date of class plus 16 calendar days to end................. ..,.. None 
Mini Session (3 weeks) i 
Starting date of class plus 1 calendar day...............................- 90% 
Starting date of class plus 5 calendar days ............................. 75% 
Starting date of class plus 9 calendar days ...................................- 50% 
Starting date of class plus 10 calendar days to end.....................- None 


No refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 days 


Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education. 

[n no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from 
classes. Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
given a student who does not have a clear financial record 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can 
make banking arrangements in the community 


Financial Aid 


George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance for 
undergraduate and graduate students. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic 
types: awards for academic achievement without reference to financial circum 
stances (honor scholarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employme? 
based on demonstrated financial need. Applicants may apply for only one type 
of aid: need-based or honor. The program of financial assistance for graduate 
students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholar 
ships, research appointments, part-time employment, and loans. In addition 
loans and resident assistantships not based on financial need are available W 
undergraduates and graduates alike. In general, consideration for financia’ 
aid is restricted to students in good academic standing who meet the minimul? 
grade point average for particular awards and are not financially encumber& 
by any other University office. Information on the various programs is given 


below 


Scholarships and Other Forms of Aid for 
Undergraduates 


Engineering Honor Scholarships (EHS)— 
Academic Merit Only 


This program was initiated to recognize academically talented students 
wish to study at the School of Engineering and Applied Science. The schol 


who 
ar 
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only and financial need is not a 
lable to entering freshmen and 
the time of entrance to SEAS) 
k that includes 6 semester 
hours of either physics or 
tudents with permanent 


ships are awarded on the basis of merit 
equirement for consideration. The EHS is avai 
Ete students who have (or will have by 
Ue ed 30 semester hours of college-level wor 
le: of calculus or higher math and 3 semester 
Eo The EHS is available to U.S. citizens or $ 
vill ese scholarships cover one-half the tuition costs of attending SEAS and 
crite e awarded to qualified students for up to four years as long as scholarship 
ee a met, with the option of a fifth year if the student wishes to obtain a 
aid r's degree. Applicants with financial need should apply for need-based 
» hot for EHS. 
i undergraduate students must file applications and supporting creden- 
Eb y March 1 preceding the academic year of the award for the fall semes- 
i y November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for the summer 
ssions.* A student must reapply for the EHS each year. 


Minj F ; 
Inimum Criteria for Incoming Freshmen 


The minimum criteria in the EHS Program are base 

ust have: 

l. achieved a minimum combined SAT score of 1250 or better, or if the SATs 
have not been taken, an average ACT score of 30 or better in the 
English mathematics/natural science tests or à combined PSAT score of 
125 or better; 

. ranked at the end of the junior year in the upper 10% of the class over a 
period of three years or more; 

- achieved an average grade of 85% o nd of the junior year in 
mathematics and science courses ta hree years. 


d on merit. The student 


r better at the e t 
ken during the previous t 


Minj igo 
inimum Criteria for Incoming Transfer Students 


HT. 
CO AES criteria in the EHS Program are based on me 
St have: 
l. completed (or will have completed at the end of the present semester) 30 
xoa hours in an accredited community college, college, or universi- 
y; 
- completed courses that must include at least 6 semester hours of college 
calculus or higher mathematics and at least 3 additional hours of college- 
e level physics or chemistry; 
: achieved an overall quality-point index 
combined average of 80% (3.2) in college-l 
Courses. 


rit. The student 


of at least 85% (3.4) and a 
evel mathematics and science 


Need-Based Financial Aid 


Th 

NM c. ; 

eui a versity offers extensive progra 
əyment based on demonstrated ne 


s, grants, loans, and 


ms of scholarship S 
y participates 1n the 


ed. The Universit 


"Sur | 
nie sessions students are eligible for consideration only if they were enrolled -— 
ersity for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or have 


aPpli 
ed : E 
d for financial aid for the following fall semester 


Ld 


£ 
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National Direct Student Loan, Pell Grant, Supplemental Educational Oppo 
tunity Grant, and the College Work-Study programs. 

All undergraduate students must file applications and supporting creden 
tials by March 1 preceding the academic year of the award for the fall seme 
ter; by November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for the summer 
sessions.* A student must reapply for financial aid each year. 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained in the 
student financial aid pamphlet, which is available from the Office of Student 
Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Scholarships and Grants 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified and 
are credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry at least 


15 semester hours per semester in subjects related to the degree program 
during the period for which the scholarship is awarded. Most of the following 
scholarships are limited to students in the School of Engineering and Appli 
Science. The University also offers other scholarships that are open 
engineering students. í 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships ( 1959)—Bequest? 


Alma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the Scho? 
of Engineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able to pursue 
such professional study. Available for undergraduate and graduate study. 

American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (197 7)—Established 
by the American Association of Cost Engineers for scholarship assistance t0 t 
full-time student, graduate or undergraduate, majoring in a curriculum th? 
includes courses related to cost engineering. 

Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship (1979)—Established by the 
Atlantic Research Corporation for both graduate and undergraduate students 
The scholarship for undergraduates includes full tuition, books, and fees or 
students in their senior year only. Graduate students receive full tuitio™ 
books, and fees for one year of full-time graduate work. Recipients of the aW “th 
must have an overall B average and must agree to accept employment W! 
Atlantic Research Corporation for one year after graduation. Awards 
offered on both a financial-need and a non-financial-need basis. See manage! ^ 
engineering admissions for further details. UM 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896)—Established by Maria ^" 
Carter in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is prepari” 
for the civil engineering profession. Available to students working towa th 
degree of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). B 

Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955)—Established by Helen n 
Erwin as a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University 
partial scholarship for a student in Engineering and Applied Science. 

The George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships (1974)— 
lished by the George Hyman Construction Company to aid deserving stu 
preparing for the civil engineering profession. These partial tuition un 


EST 


Estab 
den 
der 


—_ 


om h 
Ld . . . 

i lli graduate scholarships begin in the fall semester and may be renewed throug. 
E the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the published deadli” 
| 

i CO " 
\ |i * Summer sessions students are eligible for consideration only if they were enrolled st 
NW University for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester °F 

EN applied for financial aid for the following fall semester. 
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Main ains : — 
ingin ew a B average based on a full course load leading to a degree in civil 
pang and continues to be in financial need. 

zeorge Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships—Full and 


Partial tui 

ie pem undergraduate scholarships that begin in the fall semester and 

y be renewed through the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the 
inues to be in financial 


(eter maintains a B average, and cont 
egree. andidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a bachelor's 
ess. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966)—Bequest of Susie E. Giles in 
Rraduate vanam of her husband for scholarships to undergraduate and 
nancial een EM the School of Engineering and Applied Science who need 
‘lal assistance. 
m Action Council 
4/7). "Scholarship for minority students who rcm 
ag full-time z: osm - good academic standing. Minority students are defined 
escent n Wiper of Black, Puerto Rican, American Indian, or Chicano 
engineering ad y S. citizens or permanent residents and are entering an 
m E 001 or university for the first time. (A non-need-based award of 
ay also be made to qualified minority students.) 


for Minority Engineers (NACME) Scholarship 
financial assistance of 


S à 
Cholarships, Fellowships, Assistantships, and Other 


F ^ 
orms of Aid for Graduate Students 


concerning assistantships, fellowships, train- 


no: 
Pplication and correspondence 
sent directly to the department 


ĉeshina 
Ships, or graduate scholarships should be 


Concerned ; : 
concerned and addressed to George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
on and supporting credentials 


00: c T 

E oe otherwise specified, applicati 

which D submitted not later than February 1 preceding the academic year for 

jer the award is made. Application for admission to graduate study is à 
equisite for consideration 


Graduate Scholarships and Fellowships 


Abd Elfattah Abd Alla Award—Established in memory of Professor Abd 
rved his profession as a 


Elfatt. 

Ee Abd Alla (1937-1984). Dr. Abd Alla se ) 
Beute and as Chairman of the Department of Electrical Engineering and 
incoming | Science. The award is based on academic merit and is made to an 
ing sary J full-time graduate student in the Department of Electrical Engineer. 
the aw, omputer Science. Minimum academic criteria for and maintenance of 
Ward is the same as for the Graduate En Honors Fellowship (see 


p gineering 
acaden The award consists of one-half tuition and a $6,000 stipend for an 
emic year and is renewable. 


Mes Rewards for College 
engine ip—Scholarship for outstanding stu 
tt RÀ and medicine. 
^ rederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959)—See P: 250. 
1 merican Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977)—See p. 250. 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966)—See above. 
EHF) Program—Estab- 


lig nate Engineering Honors Fellowship (G 
ed to recognize and reward students who have achieved academic excel- 


"S) Foundation, Inc., 


Scientists (ARC 
the fields of science, 


dents in 
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lence and are interested in starting or furthering graduate work. Students 
selected for the GEHF Program will receive the following: (1) a half-tuitio® 
scholarship for the first year of graduate study; (2) renewal of the half-tuitio® 
scholarship for (a) one additional year for master’s and professional degre? 
students or (b) two additional years for doctoral students provided that à 
minimum 3.4 cumulative grade-point average is maintained while a full-time 
(nine semester hours per semester) student. It should be noted that one gra , 
of F, regardless of cumulative grade-point average, disqualifies the recipie? 
from further scholarship assistance. Students must satisfy the following 
criteria to qualify for consideration in the GEHF Program: (1) be a U.S. citizen 
or a permanent resident of the U.S.; (2) fully meet current School of Engineer 
ing and Applied Science requirements for admission to the approprialé 
program; (3) have attained approximately a 3.5 grade-point average in 
prior degree from an accredited college or university; consideration is given 
the content of programs completed and the academic reputation of all previous 
post-secondary institutions at which study was undertaken; (4) provide th 
letters of recommendation from professors in the previous academic program. 
Selection is made by the dean of the School of Engineering and Appli 
Science. A limited number of these fellowships are available each year: 
Students in the GEHF Program must carry an academic workload of at least 
nine graduate semester hours per semester in the degree program in W 1c 
they have been accepted. At least three months prior to the semester they wis 
to begin study, students should submit applications, transcripts, and letters 0 
recommendation to the appropriate department chairman, School of Engineel 
ing and Applied Science, George Washington University, Washington, Dv 
20052. 
National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships—Fellowships provid: 
ing tuition, fees, and stipends to students in programs leading to gradua 
degrees in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, engineering, 8 
social sciences and in the history and philosophy of science. Open to students 
who have been admitted to graduate status and who have completed less tha? 
one calendar year of graduate study. Applications should be made to t 
Fellowship Office, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. Please contact the Fellowship Informatio” 
Center in the Gelman Library for more details. 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund ( 1968)—Established by 
the Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma (national fraternity for gradua y 
women) for women graduate students. 


Industrial Liaison Program Awards 


The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, through E 
Industrial Liaison Program (ILP), offers additional support to suppleme? 
either an award or an assistantship. 

Abd Elfattah Abd Alla Award (see p. 251). 

ILP Supplement to the Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship 


pre 
gram—These awards are distinguished graduate research fellowships aware 
ed to new full-time graduate students and funded by the Industrial Lia! 
Program. They are normally awarded to recipients of Graduate Engineer! 
Honors Fellowships. The award is $6,000 plus half-tuition remission 

semester for one year. Fellowship recipients work with a faculty member on 


gon 


i : : ? 
research project. The award is renewable on the same basis as the Gradua" 


Engineering Honors Fellowship. 
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(o Og fret Teaching and Research Assistantship— 
conjunctior pier Tee an, awards for $4,200 to new students, typically in 
member Ne tee a teaching assistantship. Students work with a faculty 
br suhese im ly, the student will take on a graduate research assistantship 
as the st ee years of study. The teaching assistantship may continue as long 

student meets scholarship requirements and performs satisfactorily as a 


acher. 
E d E. Merwin Memorial Award—The Industrial Liaison Program 
s the Richard E. Merwin Graduate Fellowship, awarded annually to an 


Outsta y M] 3 
Uutstanding D.Sc. student in the Department of Electrical Engineering and 
served his profession as a research 


ME Selene: Dr. eee 1922-1981) 
ditor of E as President of the IEEE Computer Society, as 
country’s fir ^de ransactions on Computers, and by working on ENIAC, this 
student. be de ectronic computer. This award is made to a full-time D.Sc. 

| based on academic merit. The award is $3,000 for one year; recipients 


üre " 
not eligible for an additional award. 


Assistantships 
gra pee Assistantships in Engineering Administration—Available to 
e students in any engineering administration program. Research 


assistants ; 
ants are expected to work 20 hours a week conducting research in 
ds range up to $8,500 


ILP Distinguished Graduate 


su 
Pport of an established research program. Stipen 
of the appointment (9— 


e > . 
Eng ep the status of the student and the tenure 
Chairme s). Further information and applications are available from the 
R n, Department of Engineering Administration. 
esearch Scholar Assistantships, GWU/NASA-Langley Program—See 


Pages 50-51. 


G 
Overnment- and Industry-Sponsored Fellowships 


E» dustr ial Liaison Program—The Industrial Liaison Progra 
Amati n to develop closer cooperation and communication between the 
Inform ment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, its Institute for 
En Science and Technology, and companies that depend upon the 
e of vo foundations represented by the department. A steering commit- 
found; ashington area industrial leaders has provided important guidance In 
parte" the program, which is structured to meet the needs of both the 
these ment and industry. One way in which the program attempts to meet 
needs is the awarding of ILP fellowships; see Pages 252—253 for more 


, ormation. 
thine an time to time, individual companies have sponsored graduate fellow- 
B n specific fields of interest. Some recent examples are the following. 
bginec. ing-GWU Doctoral Fellowship—for study toward the doctorate in 
Stipe ering administration or systems analysis and management; minimum 
wDeüd of $18,000 per year, consisting of a full tuition-and-fee grant from 
teaching assistant- 


OWri 
"e a $10,000 grant from Boeing, and a $2,000 graduate 
in the Department of Engineering Administration; students must meet 


In : : í : 
‘mum requirements for the Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship to 
Considered. 

warded to two graduate 


AA OMSAT Cooperative Fellowship Program—8 du 
nts in the field of satellite communications and related areas; participa- 


m (ILP) has 


| 
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tion in a cooperative research program under the direction of a faculty advise 
half-tuition scholarship and stipend of $10,500; students must meet minimum 
requirements for the Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship to be consi 
ered. 
National Bureau of Standards—awarded to two graduate students in the 
fields of robotics, computer graphics, industrial automation, or compute" 
integrated manufacturing; 20 hours of work per week during the academi? 
year and full time during the summer; stipend of $12,000 per year; studen!? 
must meet minimum requirements for the Graduate Engineering Honor? 
Fellowship to be considered. 


Other Sponsored Awards for Graduate Study 


Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional ant 
learned societies, industries, and others that may be used in support ? 
graduate study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information Cente! 
2130 H St., N.W., Room 621D, for students enrolled at George Washingt” 
University. Information is also available on such distinguished programs $$ 
the Rhodes, Marshall, National Science Foundation, Fulbright, Luce, and 
Rotary International, as well as many others. 

Since deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make 
inquiries well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


Forms of Aid Available to Undergraduate 
and Graduate Students 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields- 
Available to graduates and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels 
in any school of the University. Research assistants are expected to work 
hours a week conducting research in support of an established researe 
program, in programming, or in conducting individual research on an aP 
proved research project. Stipends range up to $10,000, depending on the status 
of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Furth 
information and applications are available from Director, Institute for Ma 
agement Science and Engineering, School of Engineering and Applied Scien™ 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Resident Assistantships (men and women)—Available to graduate SU 
dents and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with t€ 
student personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary 
with the position but basically consist of counseling, advising student group 
and administration. Remuneration includes partial tuition and a furnish 
room for the academic year. All positions are part-time, and staff members # 
required to enroll as full-time students in degree-granting programs. Furthé 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Director of Housing 8? 
Residence Life. 


Loan Funds 


The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and graduat? 
students. A separate application must be submitted for all loan programe 
Applications for the National Direct Student Loan should be filed no later th 
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(graduate students). Complete infor- 
| aid pamphlet, which is available 
University, 


M 
E 1 (all undergraduates) or April 1 
e is A in the student financia 
a: ice of Student Financia i ashi 
lashington, D.C. 20052. cur bap cd Tt 
perge F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 
mais rer Student Loan Fund (1967) 
e" Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 
$ ssie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 
t ‘ational Direct Student Loan Program 
X 9AÀ Student Emergency Loan Fund 
Establine pinged Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineering— 
shed by Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, John 


Tewste Tie : : è 
m puer Willis, Jr. Available to Mechanical Engineering students (graduate 
rgraduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 
ington University is 


an eliri - 

pui participant in the Federally Insured/State Guaranteed Student 

per Say am. Undergraduate students may apply for a maximum of $2,500 
r. Graduate students may apply for a maximum of $5,000 per year. 


tudents w - 
nts who intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at registration 
rting documents no later 


8h s : 
imp an application and all required suppo 
Bring "à 1 for the fall semester or academic year and November 1 for the 
P emester. 
haven Loan for Undergraduate Students/Graduate Students—George 
nder. re University is also an eligible participant in the Parents Loan for 
Auxilio a v Students Program (PLUS), sometimes referred to as the 
29; ben an to Assist Students. The interest rate on the loan is presently 
lon epends on the fluctuation of the interest rate on U.S. Treasury Bills. 
md ent begins 60 days after the disbursement of the check. Parents of 
hdepe S: undergraduate students may apply for up to $3,000 per year. 
under = ent undergraduate students may apply for up to $2,500 per year 
Ea e PLUS and GSL programs combined. Graduate students may apply 
tuition $3,000 per year. Students who intend to use the loan for payment of 
uj at registration should submit an application no later than June 1 for 
all semester or academic year and November 1 for the spring semester. 


S 
tudent Employment 
College Work-Study Program. Inquiries 


(pda participates in the l In 

ns ^x addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, the 

positi r — Center maintains a registry O' both full-time and part-time 

8 Silents available in the Washington area for undergraduate and graduate 

Aca o registration students may apply at the Career Services Center, 

ref etic Center, 801 22nd Street, N'W. Suite T509, for interviews and 
als to positions for which they are qualified. 


International Students 
n financial need, but with no 


ts with prove 
who have comp 
ty with a B average ar 


leted one semester of full- 


n : 
hdergraduate international studen 
e eligible to apply 


pri tei 
E Schooling in the United States, 
work (15 hours) at this Universi 
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for the Board of Trustees Scholarships. If before coming to this University: 
t one year in a U.S. high school and have take? 


they have completed at | 
SAT tests, they may apply 
, 


in the spring for the following academic year. See inst 


r financial assistance. Scholarships are awarded 
ructions for applying I0 


undergraduate financial aid, pages 248—251 


) 

Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and Universi 
! 
1 


fellowships are the respo 


1 € i) 
irman of the department or dean “ 
the school in which the degree is to be earned. Work as a teaching fellow 


requires excellent knowledge of E both spoken and written : 
Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate internationa 
students are limited in amount and are generally available only to thos 
have established resident status in the United State 


and Naturalization Service 

study in the United States should have available 

g to enter 4 
year 


' expenses for one full year before attemptin 


e cost at this University for one academic 


minimum approximately $15,000. This estimate 
no 


tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; 
" "m ! : not 
travel, nona r medk expenses are included. This amount also does 2” 
» ji 
cover tuition or living xpenses for the ummer Neither a letter of admiss!0” 


nor an IAP-66 or I-20 form (needed for student visa status) will be issued to a 
holar- 


student wh: loes not show documentatior ank ment, letter of s 


ship, etc.) that indicat 


Veterans Benefits  . | | — ss Žž 


The Veterans Benefits Office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 EX 


St., N.W sists those students entitled to educational benefit as veterans 0l 
s widow r child of deceased or totally disabled veterans with an} 
tI € yncerning the benefits. This office also process 

on of er nent and ince to the Veterans Administration 9 

1L1OI lowanc V )e | | , 

feasible, studi d eI S as veterans or dependents 9 

veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting 
application to the Veterans Adm tration. All such students should obta!? 
the insti on sheet sued veter l inselor that sets forth require 
ler t T: d e e certifica I I m can be made to the 
Veterans Administration and ir 1 ther information of general interest 
S nistration it 941 Nortl Capitol St N E., Washing 


Prizes — — 


^ 


ol 


blished by many friends 


Vorman B. Ames Memorial Award—Es 


^. " ^ 5 ol 
Professor Ames and awarded annually to a gra luating senior of the School 


" j a> 

Engineering and Applied Science who is nominated by fellow students ‘ 

à L ] ) 

g made significant contributions to the students in the Schoo! * 

ls | | | tv. The 
ineering and Applied Science, to the School, and to the University 

student receives a cash rd, v | is presented at the Annual Commence 


ment in May 
Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—A one-year membership in * ; 
r ; ) 
American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper-division ' 


he 
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BEraduate s s z 
rye student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
rials laboratory course with preference given to prestressed concrete 


E lhe award is presented at the Annual Commencement in May. 
etd de Freudenthal Prize—Established as a memorial to Professor 
E ibut Dy his wife, friends, students, and colleagues for his outstanding 
who terry T engine education and awarded annually to the senior 
Prize — with the highest scholastic standing. To be eligible for this 
Bicuired fo: T must have completed at GWU at least one half the work 
gum " iie or her degree. The student receives à cash award, and his or 
preser M Ms ngraved ona plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall. The award is 
nted at the Dean's Honors Reception held during the spring semester. 


Begulationg. octies dM 


As 
student enrolled in the School of Engineering and Applied Science is 


r 

*quired to conform to the following regulations. 

Nu e whe — is suspended, or for any other reason is not 
Continue ies ne niversity for one semester or more may re-enter and 
only under the regulations and requirements in force at the 


time of return. 
lias uegs knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material 
sit doe an application for admission, registration card, or any other 
Es meen the student s registration may be canceled. If such 
at the Uh ne - iscovered after the student has established an academic record 
lib. . uversity, the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. 
a student will be ineligible for subsequent registration in the University 


8&Xco. . o 
cept by special action of the faculty. 


Academic Dishonesty 


in order to fulfill its purposes 
members 0 
heir academic work. Incoming 
h and make 


pers, and taking 


me University community, , must establish and 
expected guidelines of academic behavior. All f the community are 
ttuden te = exhibit honesty and competence 1n t ) 
lie of s have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves wit 

of all proper procedures for doing research, writing pa 


*Xaminations. 
es of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the 
Jelib academic procedures and will be held responsible for applying them. 
OW failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered 
intellect. dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are legal, moral, and 
É ectual offenses against the community and will be prosecuted through 
proper University channels. 
ie of the University policy on academic dish 
tegist.-. following officers: all department chairmen, a 
Strar, and the vice president for academic affairs. 


onesty can be obtained 
ll academic deans, the 


Student Conduct 


All « 
Un; students, upon enrolling 
versity, are subject to the provisio 


e George Washington 


and while attending th 
tof Student Rights and 


ns of the Statemen 
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Responsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of 


conduct, the Judicial System for Nonacademic Student Discipline, and other 
policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Univers!” 
ty authorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained from the Office of 
the Vice President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of thes? 
regulations may include permanent expulsion from the University, which may 
make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations S 
requirements applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class 0 
students may not be published generally, but such regulations or requiremen 
shall be published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affec 
students. 


Changes in Program of Study 


A student may not make any changes in an approved program of study without 
the approval of the faculty adviser instructor, international student advise! 
(when appropriate), and the associate dean. Requests for changes in cla 
registration must be made on a form provided in the School's Admission 
Office. 


Adding Courses 


During the 14 days following the first day of classes of a semester, courses may 
be added to the student’s program with the approval of the instructor, th 
faculty adviser, and the associate dean. 


Dropping Courses 
Regular Drop 


Courses may be dropped by undergraduate and graduate students without 
academic penalty only during the 28 days following the first day of classes 
with the approval of the instructor, the student's adviser, the department, an 
the associate dean. 


Late Drop 
y 


Permission to drop any course without academic penalty after the 28th ag 
following the first day of classes of a semester may be granted with t^ 
approval of the instructor, the student's adviser, the chairman of the dep? 
ment in which the student is enrolled, and the associate dean. Requests for la 2 
drops must be submitted to the associate dean's office on the appropriate !# f 
drop form and must be accompanied by a change slip and certification 
sickness or injury, if such is the cause of the late withdrawal. Late drops me 
be granted only under both of the following conditions: P 
1. It is necessary because of exceptional circumstances such as certifi 
medical absence or forced absence caused by work-related requiremen" 
2. The grades in all courses involved are C or better for graduate student? 
and D or better for undergraduate students as of the date of the reque? 
In all cases, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effec 


Change in Course Status 


The status of a course may not be changed from credit to audit or vice vers? 
after the 28th day after classes have started for the semester. 
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en M is charged for courses dropped without the approval of the 
&rade of Z $e ` uch unauthorized withdrawal will result in the recording of a 
Withdraw f see pp. 21-22 and 35-36) for the course or courses. Permission to 

w from the University will not be granted to a student who does not 


ave a : 
e a clear financial record. 


Withdrawal 


A st 
m" nt who withdraws or is otherwise absen 
ond or Me ng apply for readmission. 

es work under the requir Sé 
tendmission. quirements and regu 
A "f - : 1 

pplications for withdrawal from the University or for changes in class 
quest Form. The signatures 


Scheduli 
of poling must be made on a Course Drop/ Add Re 
course instructor(s), student’s adviser, department chairman, and, 


Wher : 

e £ P : . . : 

bem appropriate, the international services adviser must be obtained on the 
prior to receiving the dean’s approval. 


Credit 


CCP 
of ^ is given only after registration for a © 
e required work or upon the granting 0 


t from the University for one 
If readmitted, the student 
lations in force at the time of 


ourse and satisfactory completion 
f advanced standing. 


Auditing 


A pers 

(o has been admitted to the Universit 
auditor is s the instructor, as an auditor in a € 
Who chute required to take active part or to pass exa 
akes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later 


y may be registered, with the 
lass (no academic credit). An 
minations. À student 
for credit. 


Balance Sheet 


0 

Boe the School's Admissions 

Eee a balance sheet showing the amo 

iBSued mee oue Bie to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet is 
c yi t e student changes major or degree objectives. It is recommend- 

a balance sheet be requested at the completion of the junior year. 


Office will issue to undergraduate degree 
unt of work completed and the 


p 2H. 
Ostadmission Transfer Credit 


Ags 

genii piana to attend another insti t in the Co 
Secure h - so earned toward graduation from this University must first 
associat Ae ritten approval of the adviser, the department chairman, and the 
Wishin E ean on a form available in Tompkins Hall, Room 103. (Students 
must —- take courses in Consortium schools should complete this form, but 
excess w follow procedures as outlined on page 243.) In no event will credit in 
— anl might be earned in a sim od in this University be 


tution not in the Consortium and 


ilar peri 


Tr i 

anscripts of Record 

nt records are issued 
has paid all charges, 


Of i 
~“Mcial transcripts of stude on written request of the 
including any student loan 


Sty s 
dent or former student who 
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installments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $2 15 
charged for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at the 
same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee 
is charged for each additional transcript. Partial transcripts are not issued. 


Graduation Requirements 


To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have met the 
admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily the scholar 
ship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for whi¢ 
he or she is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University: 
Registration is required for the semester or summer session at the close ? 
which the degree is to be conferred. 

Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation form must be 
filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 
semester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing 
degree requirements during the summer sessions will be awarded diplomas (n 
formal convocation) dated September 30, provided they have completed : 
degree requirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registratio? 
for the summer sessions. 

Attendance and Conduct—The University reserves the right to refuse t 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has bee? 
unsatisfactory. S 

Student Records—Information on the status of credit, transfer-of-credit 
awards, balance sheets, and other information relating to graduation may 
obtained in Tompkins Hall, Room 103. 

Area of Concentration Certificate—Upon successful completion of the 
master's degree the student, by means of a written request to the appropr!8 
department chairman, may obtain a certificate indicating the area of conce" 
tration. 


The Library 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the 
Melvin Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome 
browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must 
presented when books are borrowed for outside use. ; 
The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates P 
subject to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve bo? 
must be used in the reserve reading room when the library is open; they ™ 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of gra 
are withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed bo? 
returned and any fines paid. " 
All students using the Gelman Library are expected to be familiar with! 
detailed regulations, available at any of the library’s service desks. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Informatio" 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutio? 
al policies governing access to and release of student education ye 


maintained by educational institutions that are recipients of federal fu 
The University complies with this statute, which states, in part, that S" 
institutions must: 


cb 
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2 cP eles sere access to education records directly related to them; 
eme A for a hearing to challenge such records as 
mec v ree ading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
cepa 2 uc ent's written consent before releasing information from 
Srovidid Ls rog: records to persons outside the University, except as 
a Info) e Act and except for directory information as indicated 
written tab ie c be furnished to a student's parents without such 
dency; and only upon certification of the student's financial depen- 
Vor Pai meri order or a lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
The Utileersito í notifying the student of such action. 
éifüest- name. lo A will release the following directory information upon 
Miu dotes ce I address, and telephone number; name and address of next 
Study: eene ns te onn school, college, or division of enrollment; field of 
Organizations piis earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in 
sity (includin i ae sau ities chartered or otherwise established by the Univer- 
athletic EE pue legiate athletics); and height and weight of members of 
'eleased must file student who does not wish such directory information 
ust file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at 


P beginning of each semester. 
tetas pie of the University’s full policy statement on the release of student 
ation may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


Right to Dismiss Students 


The ri 

e ^" ere 

the pont is reserved by the University to 

Eo wee or from any class or classes wh 
or the University, the University administration deems it 


dismiss or exclude any student from 
enever, in the interest of the 
advisable. 


Right to Change Rules 


Th 

e University 2 : ; 

tight ee and its various colleges, schoo 

go np or change requirements, rules, an 
orce whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


Is, and divisions reserve the 
d fees. Such regulations shall 


Hi 
ight to Make Changes in Programs 


They 

€ right is res : ; 

Notion en is reserved by the University to make chang 
1enever circumstances warrant such changes. 


es in programs without 


p 
"Toperty Responsibility 


he U á 
Found oma g is not responsible for the 
ffice is located on campus in the 


loss of personal property. A Lost and 
Safety and Security Office. 


Univers; 
Niversity Policy on Drugs 


Th 

© Univers; 

aws E rsity cannot condone violation 
at proscribe possession, use, sale, 


cluding violations of those 


s of law, in 
tion of drugs. Members of 


or distribu 


EIN I Se 


ree — 1 


oa 


-aiani 


SS 
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the academic community should know that administrative action, which may 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, oF 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken to protect the 
interests of the University and the rights of others. 


Associations and Services 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


Seven universities in the Washington area (American University, Catholic 
University of America, George Washington University, Georgetown Univers! 
ty, Howard University, the University of the District of Columbia, and the 
University of Maryland) are associated in a Consortium through which they 
coordinate the use of their respective facilities; Gallaudet College, Mount 
Vernon College, and Trinity College are associate members of the Consortium: 
Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these 
institutions have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings of all of 
the members the particular courses that best meet their needs. 

Participation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following 
however, are excluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medicine, an 
theology. Law students are also excluded from participation, except for 
candidates for the degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University 
and Georgetown University. 

In special courses involving private instruction (as in music or art) 0l 
tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by thé 
Consortium agreement and must be paid by the individual student to tle 
institution administering the course. 

Students are encouraged to study the program announcements of all 
participating institutions. See page 243 for more information concerning 
registration for Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar and 
in Tompkins Hall, Room 103. Students register and pay tuition at their own 
institutions for Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the visi 
institutions. 


Center for Academic and 
Administrative Computing 


The Center for Academic and Administrative Computing (CAAC) is located IP 
the Academic Center, 801 22nd St., N.W. CAAC facilities are normally 
available 24 hours a day during the academic year, to all faculty, staff, a? 
students. j 

CAAC encourages interest in computers by providing computing facilities 
and by offering short courses and technical assistance. Any University stude" 
may have access to the computer facilities for individual research, clas 
projects, and thesis or dissertation study. Access is by request; the schedule ? 
charges is available at CAAC. 

CAAC maintains an IBM 4381 and two IBM 4341s (VM/SP and OS/VSI: 
A full range of compilers and application software packages is available; 
including (but not limited to) CMS, XEDIT, FORTRAN, COBOL, PL/b 
PASCAL, APL, SPSS, SAS, BMDP, ASSEMBLER, ASSIST, and SCRIPT. I? 


addition, CAAC provides a variety of public terminals and microcomputers. 
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Various departments and schools of the University offer computer pro- 
&ramming courses as well as courses that use the computer as a research 
adjunct to academic work. In general, additional fees are charged for computer 


use, 


Speech and Hearing Center 

The Speech and Hearing Center offers diagnostic and remedial work for 
Children and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisp- 
Ing, cleft-palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech and with voice, articula- 
tory, and hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for 
Persons with nonstandard language usage due to such conditions as hearing 
loss, brain damage, mental retardation, and environmental factors. 


Reading Center 


The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special reading 
Improvement classes are conducted for high school students, college students, 
ànd other adults. ; s 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and 
aptitude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written repo 
Conference with the parents or the individual. 

The special reading improvement classes for high school students, college 
Students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. 


Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and 

Study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. 
Fees—Individuals should contact the Center regarding the fee schedule. 

All fees are payable in advance at the Reading Center, Building C, Suite 429, 


2201 G Street, N.W. 


rt is presented in 


The Writing Laboratory 


The Writing Laboratory, a University facility administered by the popes 
epartment and Columbian College, offers a free tutorial service to rge 


Ashington University students who need help with basic writing skills and 
sitions and research papers to 


With writin j i ) 

^ g projects ranging from compo . 
résumés, applications, and business letters. The Lab also offers a erie of 
liini-courses on grammar, diction, style, the taking of essay exams, r^ fs 
Variety of other subjects. The Writing Laboratory is located in Stuart Hall, 


om 201A. 
ROTC 


Geor. | MARC 
„orge Washington University studen ; 
Ih the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, Yeti 
Program at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or A s 


Howard University. Those interested should contact the ROTC Ó 
Officer t one of these universities. Credit for such courses may be transferable 


orge Washington University; prior approval is required by the dean of the 
School in which the student is enrolled. 


ts may enroll through the Consortium 
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For information on the George Washington University Naval Reserve 
Officer Training Corps Program, see pages 52-54. 


Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this Association are to unite graduates who wish to associate 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes and to 
promote the general welfare of the University. 

Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who 
has been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who 
has earned 15 semester hours or the equivalent at the University and whose 
class has been graduated is eligible for membership. For Division of Continu- 
ing Education and Summer Sessions students, however, only the "15 semester 
hours earned" requirement, not the "graduation of the class" requirement 
applies. Any persons who are members of the University's Board of Trustees 
faculty, or administrative staff, as well as anyone else determined to qualify bY 
the Governing Board, are eligible for membership. 

The affairs of the Association are directed by a Governing Board, the 
majority of whose members represent the constituent alumni of the Univers! 
ty's schools and colleges. 

The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of 
the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The Associa 
tion may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Relations Office informed of 
changes of address or occupation and to supply information with regard t? 
their fellow alumni. The Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., N.W. 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


ee Se ae m3 ST uin. a SOE t 
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Engineer Alumni Association of 
the George Washington University, Inc. 


The Association was organized in 1936 and incorporated in 1963 to coordinate 
with the General Alumni Association those activities of primary interest 
engineering alumni. The objectives of the Association are to provide the li 
between the graduates and faculty of the School, to help promote the gener? 
welfare of the School of Engineering and Applied Science and of the Univers 
ty, to foster activities of the engineering organizations recognized by the 
University, and to advance the engineering profession in general. 

In 1966 a board of directors, comprised of 15 elected members of the 
Association and the Engineers’ representatives serving on the Governi 
Board of the General Alumni Association, was established. The membership & 
the board of directors was expanded in 1969 to include the Director of Alum! 
Relations and one representative each from the faculty of the School and th® 29 
student body. Members of the Association are elected each year, prior to t 
June meeting, to three-year board memberships as listed at the top of paE* 
265. 
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Term Expiring 1985 Term Expiring 1986 Term Expiring 1987 
Frank F. Atwood 


Wesley G. Harris Robert Dickey, Jr. 

Richard Hu An Thanh Le Nahid Khozeimeh 
Michael Hubbard Cleveland Watkins Dudley J. Schwartz 
Mary O. Jones James A. Sinsabaugh 
Diego Roque Edwin Stengard 


General Alumni Student Representative 
Association Ayman Jumean 
Representatives Faculty Representative 
Pastor Farinas Galip M. Arkilic 
Mary O. Jones 

Issa Khozeimeh 

John R. Manning 

Eric S. Mendelsohn 


At the June meeting each year, the board elects officers for its operation during 
© upcoming year. Following are the officers for 1984—85: 
President: Mary O. Jones, M.S. 1976; 1818 North Cleveland Street, 


Arlington, Virginia 22201 : 
Vice President: Dudley J. Schwartz, M.S. 1973; 14132 Flint Rock Road, 


Rockville, Maryland 20853 
e, Marylan 200 Matthew Court, Upper 


Secretary: Robert Dickey, Jr., B.S. (E.E.) 1976; 8 

Marlboro, Maryland 20870 i 
Treasurer: Nahid Khozeimeh, M.S. 1976; 7005 Milwood Road, Bethesda, 
Maryland 20817 


The Office of the Vice President for Student and Alumni Affairs develops 
student life services, policies, and procedures to complement the University § 
formal instruction program. These activities are implemented through the 
offices of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, 
Educational Opportunity Program, Housing and Residence Life, International 
Student Services, Disabled Student Services, Student Activities, Career Serv- 
ices Center, and Student Health Service. 


Student Services 
Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
students and assists in program development for the Division of Student 
Affairs. Staff members are well informed on University policies and the 
various student services provided on campus, enabling them to provide 
referrals and answers to many questions concerning general student life. 
Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to graduate an 
professional schools can be obtained from this office. The dean of students 18 
responsible for the services and programs offered by the Counseling Center 
Educational Opportunity Program, International Services, Services for Stu- 
dents with Disabilities, Student Health Service, and Career Services Center 


Disabled Student Services 


The director of Disabled Student Services works to assure that the special 
services necessary for handicapped students to participate fully in their 
academic programs and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for 
them through University or community resources. 


Housing and Residence Life 


Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
from the Director of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington Univer 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housin£ 
near the University may also be obtained at this office. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The 
student will receive, with his or her notification of acceptance, University 
residence hall information, an application for residence hall space or apar^ 
ment accommodation, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. 
application for residence hall space or apartment accommodation must 
accompanied by a $200 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credi 
toward the first semester's room or apartment charge. Rooms and apartments 
are leased for the academic year, and lease payment must be made in ear y 
June for the fall semester, unless the student elects the deferred payment pla? 
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or the 10-month payment plan. Please check with Housing and Residence Life 
for the deferred payment plan and with the Student Accounts Office for the 10- 


month payment plan. 


1985-86 Residence Hall Rates 
per Person for Two Semesters” 


For Men 
Calhoun Hall $2,530 
double room... x 2.450 


triple room 


kr Women 

trong Hall 
single room .... = 2590 
double room 2,450 
triple room SAD 


For Men and Women 
Crawford Hall 
double room 
Everglades Halli 
triple room A 
Guthridge Halli (limited to juniors and seniors) 
apartment for one person.... . 
apartment for two persons 
apartment for three persons.............- 
Building JJ (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) 
apartment for two persons ...........-- 
apartment for four persons.. 
apartment for six persons 
Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to junio 
apartment for one person 
apartment for two or three persons 
Madison Hall 
double room 
triple room 
Milton Hallt (limited to juniors and seniors) 
apartment for two persons ........-..-.-- 
. apartment for three persons 
Mitchell Hall 
single room 
Munson Hallt (limited to juniors and sen rs) 
apartment for two persons .......- 
apartment for three persons 
Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, room for four or five 


tam 
Residence hall prices and qua —À ee the cost of heating) in addition to the 


: Residents must pay electricity bills (which do 

tated rate j 3 ted with 

1 i ; ; all costs associa wi 
Residents must deal directly with the telephone company and pay 

telephone service 
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Food Service* 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the following 
three food service plans. The seven-day, 19 meals per week plan at $1,830 for 
the academic year, the any 14 meals per week plan at $1,762 for the academic 
year, the any 10 meals per week plan at $1,714 for the academic year, or the 
any 7 meals per week plan at $1,682 for the academic year. Participation in the 
food service plans is optional for junior, senior, and graduate students and for 
all students assigned to apartments. Food service payment does not cover 
University intersession or vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer t0 
dining rooms in Thurston and Mitchell Halls and to the second-floor contract 
dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal cards may also be used on 
a cash equivalency basis in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria and 
George's Rathskellar. 

Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrange 
ments with the George Washington University Housing and Residence Life 
Office regarding the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Educational Opportunity Program 


The Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) provides selected District of 
Columbia residents with financial aid, academic support services, and person- 
al advising to assist them in pursuing undergraduate work at George Wash- 
ington University. The EOP staff coordinates a precollege program as well a$ 
educational and cultural activities to promote the success and enhance the 
experience of program participants. 

The EOP staff administers the High School/College Internship Program 
(HI/SCIP), which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high scho 
seniors. Participants enroll at GWU as nondegree candidates, taking 4 
maximum of 6 credit hours per semester in addition to their high school 
curriculum. Application to the HI/SCIP program is made through the student $ 
high school guidance office. Counseling and advising is provided by the EO 
staff. HI/SCIP students have access to all of the academic support services 
available to EOP participants. The Educational Opportunity Program 1$ 
located at 2127 G St., N.W., Room 101. 


Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, 
providing services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program 
Board, by the academic departments that include performing arts, and by 
other student and faculty organizations. 

The Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of the 
University community, plays an important role in the functioning of the 


Center by working closely with the full-time staff in the development ° 
procedures and policies that provide a framework for the Center's operatio™ 


* Food service prices subject to change 
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Student Health Service 


Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the H.B. Burns 
emorial Building at 908 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
ph The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and 
a sere assistants who are capable of addressing most of the students’ 
E problems. Visits are cost-free and may either be arranged by appoint- 
mde during certain hours, be secured on a walk-in basis. Many routine 
E ory tests may be performed in the Health Service lab at cost. Allergy 
Ps Para apenas and various lab tests are done at little or no charge. 
al iatric evaluation, crisis intervention, and short-term therapy are avail- 
e by appointment. 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
rvice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
ospital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 
Pe gerens must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to 
re treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off- 
eli ipus programs and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not 
igible. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside of the Student 
ealth Service (for example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to 


Private physicians) are the responsibility of the student. 


Health and Accident Insurance 
health and accident 


one University has arranged for and endorsed group 
abe ape on an elective basis, for all students. Interested students should 
nsult the Student Health Service or the Office of the Dean of Students. 


Counseling Center 
p Counseling Center fosters personal growth and development and helps 
rear with personal, social, career, and study problems that interfere 
E their educational goals. University students, staff, and faculty are 
igible for services. These include (1) short-term individual counseling, 
i chotherapy , and art therapy for personal problems (e.g. academic pres- 
í 2) relationship issues, family problems, concerns about sex, self-esteem); 
ed group counseling for personal problems and special focus problems; (3) 

ucational/vocational counseling and assessment to facilitate choices of 
pus and careers; (4) workshops designed to facilitate students' learning 
E ut themselves and developing new ways of interacting with others (e.g., 
tiveness training, stress management, relationship skills, and study 
els seminars); (5) consultation with faculty, staff, and student groups about 

eir special needs in designing programs to improve the campus environment. 
K The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GWU admissions tests, 
nd special assessments for business and industry. Its Community Vocational 
“ounseling Services provides educational/vocational counseling to GWU 


alumni and the greater Washington community. 
Students, staff, and faculty may schedule a co 
Frid to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Thursday, 
ad lays. For most services à modest fee per ap 
ditional materials fee is charged for test batteries. 
made if financial need is a factor. Disabled students are asked 


st-free initial interview from 
and from 1 to 4:30 p.m. on 
pointment is charged. Àn 
Fee adjustments can be 
to call ahead so 
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that arrangements can be made to adapt services or to meet at an accessible 
site. The Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. 


international Student Services 


Located in the International House at 2129 G St., N.W., the staff of Interna- 
tional Student Services provides advising and counseling in matters 0 
personal and academic concern and visa regulations. This office is also 8 
consultation, information, and resource center for the University’s interna 
tional population. 


Career Services Center 


The Career Services Center provides career planning and job-seeking assist- 
ance to students and alumni. Programs and services include full-time and 
part-time job vacancy listings; career counseling; workshops (e.g., organizing 
job searches, resume and letter writing, effective interviewing, negotiating for 
salary); a resource library of career field and employer literature; on-campus 
interviews for students within one year of graduation; a resume referra 
service; resume critiques; a call-in job listings service, Jobline; and a creden- 
tials service that supports employment and graduate/professional schoo 
applications. The Center is located in the Academic Center, Suite T-509, 801 
22nd St., N.W. 


Religious Life 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza" 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor 
various groups and form a link between the University and the religious 
community. The advisers of the religious organizations are available fof 
counseling. Religious services and special observances are also provided for the 
University community as announced. 


Davis-Hodgkins House 


The Davis-Hodgkins House is the student center of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organiza- 
tion offices. The House, at 2142 G Street, N.W., provides convenient, comfort- 
able facilities for the exchange of ideas and good fellowship. 


Student Activities : 


The offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of Students, the 
Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of Student 
Activities are responsible for all cocurricular phases of student life. 


Student Activities Office 


The Student Activities Office assists individual students and organizations 1” 
program development, campus leadership training, and participation in spe 
cial projects, both within the University community and the community ê 
large. The Office serves as a clearinghouse for activity information, registers 
and advises student organizations, and informs the University community ? 
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activities and programs through monthly and annual publications. The 
Student Activities Office is also responsible for coordinating the orientation 
nts and for planning supplemental development pro- 
e students. Students who want to 
s of University life should acquaint 
f the Student Activities Office. 

erous student organizations and 
compiled by and available 


program for new stude 
grams for graduate and undergraduat 
participate in the extracurricular phase 
themselves with the facilities and staff o 

Additional information about the num 
committees is contained in the Student Handbook, 
from the Student Activities Office in the Marvin Center. 


Student Government 
Student Association is comprised of all 


The George Washington University 
full-time and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate students 
Who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected and 
appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of students 
at the University. The Student Association provides various services for 
Students, such as an academic evaluation, a student directory, and the Student 
Advocate Service. Further information can be obtained from the Student 
Association offices in the Marvin Center. - 
Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate commit- 
tees, advisory councils of the schools and colleges, selected committees of the 
Board of Trustees, and specialized bodies such as the Residence Hall Associa- 
tion, the Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. 
This involvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to 


Students and the total University community. 


The Engineers' Council 
governing body for the School of 


The Engineers Council is the student 
Engineering and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives from 
each class, the graduate student body, and each student organization in the 
School and the House Manager of the Davis-Hodgkins House. The purpose of 
the Council is to provide liaison between the student body of the School and the 
faculty, administration, and student government of the University 1 
Matters affecting the general interests and welfare of the student body, the 
School, or the University. The Council is maintained financially by the 
ngineers' Council fee paid by each student in the School and sponsors the 
ngineers' Mixers and the Engineers’ Ball. Council meetings are open to all 


Students in the School. 


Student Organizations 


Students are encouraged to become in 1 t ort 
tions or to initiate their own. There are approximately 200 organizations on 


Campus concerning a broad spectrum of interests: academic, professional, 

onorary, international, cultural, political interest, service, special interest, 
Sports, hobbies and recreation, religious and meditative, and social fraternities 
and sororities. More complete information about these organizations can be 
obtained through the Student Activities Office. 


volved with existing student organiza- 
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The following are of particular interest to students in the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science. 


Honor Societies 


Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha—A national forensic society. 

Eta Kappa Nu (Theta Iota Chapter)—A national electrical engineering 
honor society established to recognize scholarship, character, and service. 

Mortar Board—A national society for juniors and seniors, stressing 
leadership, scholarship, and service. 

Omega Rho—A national operations research honor society established to 
recognize outstanding scholarship, character, and service. 

Omicron Delta Kappa—A national society emphasizing leadership 1n 
extracurricular activities. 

Phi Eta Sigma—A national society established to encourage and reward 
high scholarship and attainment; limited to those freshmen who attain 4 
scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the equivalent. 

Pi Tau Sigma—A national honorary mechanical engineering fraternity. 
Candidates are selected from the junior and senior classes on the basis of soun 
engineering ability, scholarship, and personality. 

Sigma Xi—A national scientific honor society whose purpose is to encour- 
age original investigation in pure and applied science. Outstanding graduate 
students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and undergraduates 
who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to associate 
membership. 

Tau Beta Pi—A national engineering honorary fraternity whose purpose 
is to recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 


Professional Organizations 


American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter) 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter) 

Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter) 

Theta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter)—A national professional (engineering) 
fraternity. Membership is by invitation to outstanding students who have 
successfully completed at least the first year in the School of Engineering an 
Applied Science. 


Athletics, Intramural Sports, and Recreation 


The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers many 
facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and 
badminton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, an 
weight rooms; handball and squash courts; a sauna; and lockers. Based in the 
Smith Center, the men's and women’s athletic departments offer a broa 
program of intramural and recreational activities designed to accommodate 
various levels of skill, experience, and interest. 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Associa 
tion and the Atlantic Ten Conference. Its varsity teams compete against majo! 
universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard in such sports 8$ 
basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, swimming an 
diving, squash, badminton, volleyball, and gymnastics. 
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Major Program Events 

Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner 
Auditorium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. With the 


cooperation of the curator of art, an annual student art exhibit is presented. 
Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts 


featuring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. 
Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal 
Studio performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lec- 
ture-demonstrations. Students may audition to become company members and 
have the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the 
technical aspects of dance productions. 

International Programs—The International Student Society presents an 
annual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and 
international restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speak- 
ers on international topics. 

_ Orchestra and Chorus Concert Series—The University Orchestra and 
Chorus are two facets of the lively arts available to students either as credit 
courses or as extracurricular activities. The Chorus presents major perfor- 
mances to the University community three or four times a year, including 
regular winter and spring concerts. The Universi 
performances annually. 

Program Board—The University Program Board, 
elected and appointed students, is given primary responsibility and resources 
for student programming on campus. Through its various committees and in 
cooperation with other campus groups, it regularly sponsors films, lectures, 
concerts, social activities, and special events. 

Theater—The University Theater produces four or five major plays and 
musicals during the year on the prosceniuny thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including original 
and experimental plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theater. 
Students have the opportunity to participate in all aspects of theater and may 
receive credit toward their B.A. or MF.A. degrees for some of their production 


work. 


ty Orchestra presents several 


composed chiefly of 
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History and Organization 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbi- 
an College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to the George Washing- 
ton University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name 
it bears, is large but intangible. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently 
insisted upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. 
There he hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students 
from all parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, 
throwing off local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the 
practice and the theory of republican government. To further the materializa- 
tion of his hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of the Potomac 
Company "towards the endowment of a University to be established within the 
limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Govern- 
ment, if that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it. 
The Congress never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company 
passed out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedica 
ministers and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 
in the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
Reverend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and 
petitioned Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment Congress 
granted a charter, which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 
1821. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided "that 
persons of every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected 
Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, 
be refused admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges 
immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in 
matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian 
College, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and 8 
half acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and extend- 
ing north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The 
Medical School was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian 
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University period, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street 


between Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 
During the last half-century the University’s present plant has been 


developed in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy 
Bottom,” between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue. The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the 
University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye 
Street; the first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. 
Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye 
Streets; and Washington had selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of 
the national university he hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of the Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
the professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the 


Schools of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, 
t and Business Administra- 


Education and Human Development, Governmen 
tion, and Public and International Affairs; and the Division of Continuing 
Education and Summer Sessions. 

The George Washington University is privately 
by a Board of Trustees of which the University Pr 
member. 


endowed. It is governed 
esident is an ex officio 


University Libraries — —— 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 

Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the 

National Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
These collections contain approximately 1,390,000 volumes, to which are 


added some 60,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Universi- 
terials in the fields of American civiliza- 


ty appropriation provide research ma 

tion, American literature, art history, j ice, history, labor relations, 
Public finance, the social sciences, and transportation. Gifts from many sources 
have enriched the collections, including a large National Endowment for the 
Humanities grant to strengthen the University’s humanities holdings. The 
libraries currently receive about 14,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at library 
service desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library and 
orientation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request. 

The library strives to fulfill the curricular, research, and recreational 
needs and interests of the students. Through computerized searches of bibli- 


ographic databases, the reference staff identifies and locates desired research 
h more traditional methods. The staff assists 


materials not easily found throug e 

all members of the University in using the rich resources of the Washington 

area and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
Graduate degree candidates at George Washington University may, upon 


application, be issued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowing 
from: the main campus libraries of most other academic institutions in the 
Washington area. Graduate students may also obtain books and journal 
articles on interlibrary loan from other libraries in the city, throughout the 


United States, and in various other countries. 


| 
hi 
| Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. 


| Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D., Chairman 
Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 
James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Harold F. Baker, J.D. 

Marcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D.* 
Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr. 

Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 

Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D.* 

Andrew J. Colao, B.Acct.* 

L. Stanley Crane, B.S. 

Margaret Truman Daniel, B.A., Litt.D., L.H.D., H.H.D. 
John W. Dixon, B.A., M.A. 

Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Morton I. Funger, B.A. 

Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 

Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A.* 

Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 

Howard P. Hoffman, B.A.* 

Gregory W. Huber, B.B.A.* 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
Daniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 

Marvin L. Kay, B.A. 

Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 

W. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. 

Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 

William M. Porter, B.A., M.S.A.* 

S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 

Ellen P. Servetnick, B.A., M.P.A.* 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Robert H. Smith, B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

Robert L. Tull, B.A. 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 

J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D.* 

James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 

Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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Honorary Trustees 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 

Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Harry F. Duncan, D.P.S. 

Katharine Graham, B.A. 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles E. Smith, D.P.S., L.H.D. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 


Officers of Administration —— 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Ed.D., LL.D., President 
William David Johnson, B.S., Provost i 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President an 


Treasurer | 
Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 


Ronald Paul Kaufman, M.D., Vice President for Medica 


l Affairs and Executive 
Dean of the Medical Center i ? 

Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 

Robert DeHaven Shoup, B.B.A., Director of the Budget 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice 


Affairs 
Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development 


President for Student 
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School of Engineering and Applied 
Science Faculty and Staff of Instruction 


Emeritus 


Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engi- 
neering 
B.S. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University 

Joseph Foa, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
Dr 


ng. (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, University of Rome 


Kenneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 


Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration | 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, New York University 


Carl Hugo Walther, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.E. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Maryland 

Shao Wen Yuan, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Technology; Ae.E. 1939, Stan 
University 


Active 


Edward Abramic, Lecturer in Engineering í 
B.S.Ed. 1959, Belleville College; B.S.E.E. 1962, University of Missouri; M.S.E.E. 1970, Illinois Institute ' 


Technology 
Julian Gordon Adler, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S.E. 1960, University of Michigan 


Joseph Morris Aein, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Purdue University 


Charles Alexander, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering i 
B.S. 1962, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1973, University ^ 
Maryland 


Robert J. Allen, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science of 


A.A. 1949, Glendale College; B.S.E. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.S.E. 1961, University 
California, Los Angeles 

Melvin S. Anderson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, lowa State University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1965, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Charles Anello, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, Towson State University; Sc.M. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
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Rich: ; ; 

chard D. Angelari, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

M E 1956, M.E.E. 1963, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1975, New York University 
wm Apstein, Research Professor of Engineering Administration 

S. in E.E. 19. ity University of New York, City College; M.E.A 1960, George Washington University; Ph D 


G 1963, American University 
alip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science 
S. in ME. 1946, Cornell University; M.S 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954, Northwestern 


E University 
rnest S. Armstrong, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and 


Applied Science 
King 1969, MS. 1961, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1967 North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
infe-Michael Asrat, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Cli ete M.S. 1974, Moscow Civil Engineering Institute; M.E.A. 1977, George Washington University 
Aifford J. Astill, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
58, University of Queensland; M.S 1968, D.Sc. 1971, Columbia University 
mes Atkins, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
7. 1965, Howard University; M.S.E E. 1971, Ph.D. 1977, University of Illinois 


Harold Sidney Balaban, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Jew York, City College; M.A. 1962, American University; Ph.D. 1978, George 


B.B A. 1955, City University of N 
S Washington University 
tephen John Balut, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
973, Naval Postgraduate School 


B.A. 1960, Kings College (Pennsylvania); M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1 


al 

Gordon Banerian, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(M.E.) 1943, Lawrence Institute o University; Ph.D. 1969, University of 
California, Davis 


Robert L. Bangert, Professorial Lecturer in E ineering 


rsity; M.S. 1955, University of Illinois 
orial Lecturer in Engineering 


f Technology; M.S. 1950, Wayne State 


B B.S. 1946, Carnegie-Mellon Unive 
ruce R. Barkstrom, Associate Profess 
S. 1966, University of Illinois; M.S. 1971, Ph D. 1972, Northwestern University 
Lecturer in Engineering 


Richard Walker Barnwell, Associate Professorial 
Ni S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
icholas L. Basdekas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Ph.D. 1969, Catholic University of America 


B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; 
turer in Engineering 


Howard I. Bassen, Associate Professorial Lec 
S.E.E. 1965, University of Maryland; M S. 1980, George Washington University 


Q . 
Sudham Basu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M Eng. 1 M.Eng. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, McGill University, Canada 

ehmetcik Bayazit, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
H B.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1965, Technical University, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of California, Berkeley 

arry Lee Beach, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
j B.S. 1966, M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, North Carolina State University at Raleigh $ 
« ohn Amos Belding, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Alabama 


Bruce A. Bell, Professor of Engineering 
B.C.E. 1968, M.S.C.E. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, New York University; P.E 


John William Benoit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, University of Washington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; Ph.D. 1961, 


Princeton University 
Carl H. Bergman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S; A. 1966, Oglethorpe University; M.A. 1971, American University 
imon Ya Berkovich, Associate Professor of Engineering and MM 
M.S. 1960, Moscow Physical-Technical Institute, U.SSR.; Ph.D. 1964, Institute of Precise Mechanics and 
Wi mputer Technology, U.S.S.R. 5 
illiam Thomas Bisignani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ls S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1972, Rutgers—The State University ; 
wis Horrigan Blakey, Professorial Lecturer ın Engineering : 
B.S. in C.E. 1954, University of Notre Dame; MSS. 1962, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1971, Catholic 
Ri University of America; M.B.A. 1974, University of Chicago : 
ichard R. Blanchard, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in EE. 1964, MS. in E.E. 1966, University of Vermont, MEA. 1972, George Washington University 
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Peter S. Bock,* Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 


William James Boettinger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 


Thomas M. Bottegal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1972, George Washington University 


Roland Lee Bowles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 


Edward Howard Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 


Science 
A.B. 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 
Jacob I. Bregman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943, Providence College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Alan L. Breitler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1960, Florida State University; M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1975, Catholic 
University of America 
Joseph B. Bronder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, University of Dayton; M.A. 1957, Washington University; Ph.D. 1965, University of Arizona 
Fred Michael Brosi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1975, George Washington University 
Ronald Max Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University 
William Dickinson Burrows, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1953, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1956, Stanford University; M.S. 1973, Vanderbilt University 


Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1950, University of lowa 


John Paul Campbell, Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1939, Auburn Üniversity 
Robert L. Carroll, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.S. 1967, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale University; Ph.D. 1973, University of 
Connecticut 


Herbert Carus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1964, New York University 


Yun Chang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1947, National Tung-Chi University, China; M.S.(E.E.) 1952, Polytechnic Institute of New York 


Mike C. Chen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, National Tsin-Hua University, Taiwan; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Kansas State University 


Su-Shing Chen, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, National Taiwan University, Taiwan; Ph.D. 1970, University of Maryland 

P. Gail Chesler, Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.Ed. 1974, University of Maryland; M.S. 1981, George Washington 
University 


Malcolm P. Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in Ed. 1963, Murray State University; M.S. 1968, George Washington University 


Rolf Hans Clark, Research Professor of Operations Research 


B.S. 1959, Yale University; M.S. 1966, Naval Postgraduate School; Ph.D. 1976, University of Massachusetts 


David William Coder, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1973, University of Maryland 


Paul LeRoy Coe, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, Hofstra University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, New York University 


James Thomas Coleman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1949, B.S, 1951, John Brown University; M.S. in E.E. 1954, University of Arkansas; Ph.D. 1967, Temple 
University 

James Cameron Coolbaugh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, California State University at Long Beach; Ph.D. 1974, Baylor College of Medicine 


Barry D. Crane, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1980, University of Arizona 


Paul James Crepeau, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1967, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
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Milton Orlo Critchfield, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Illinois 


Michael Charles Cullingford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Sc. 1961, University of Durham, England; M Sc. 1966, King's College, England; Ph.D. 1975, North Carolina 


State University 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Richard Lee Cunningham, Assistant 
B.S. 1970, University of Virginia; M.S. 1976, George Washington University 


John Severy Davies, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. in E.E. 1966, New Mexico State University; MS. in E.E. 1969, Ph.D 1979, lowa State University 


Ronald B. Davis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 
B.S. 1969, University of Virginia; M.S 1972, University of Cincinnati; M.B.A. 1979, Lynchburg College 


Edward Della Torre, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.E.E. 1954, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. 1956, Princeton University; M S. 1961, Rutgers— The State 
University; D.Eng.Sc. 1964, Columbia University 


Franklin Dellon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, City University of New York, City College; M.S.E E. 1963, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1968, New 


York University 
Carol Ann Denbaum, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
983, University of lowa 


B B.A 1974, Cornell University; M.S. 1982, Ph D.1 

asile Dendrou, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

rtr 1972, Federal Polytechnic Institute of Lausanne, Switzerland; M.S. 1974, Ph.D. 1977, Purdue University 
bert Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1949, University of Washington; M.A. in Arch 1952, University of Florida 


James Fearing Dinwiddie, Associate Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1948, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.S. 1956, North Carolina State University; M.S. 1966, Ph D. 1972, 


Stanford University 


Roger W. Doyon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1957, University of New Hampshire; M E.A. 1964, George Washington University 


John Edward Duberg, Adjunct Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1938, Manhattan College; M.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1948, 


University of Illinois 
Antanas V. Dundzila, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
C B.S. 1955, University of Illinois; M.S. 1958, California Institute of Tec nology 
harles Earl Dunham, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J B.S. 1963, Rochester Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Syracuse University 
ules Berthold Du Peza, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S B.S 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1964, Naval Postgraduate School 
ajjad H. Durrani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A. 1946, B.Sc.E. 1949, Punjab University, Pakistan; M.Sc. Tech. 1953, University of Manchester, England; Sc.D. 
D 1962, University of New Mexico 
ouglas Leon Dwoyer, Associate Prof 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Virginia Polytechnic 


Dave E. Eckhardt, Jr., Assistant Professoria 
Applied Science 


essorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Institute and State University 


l Lecturer in Engineering and 


d State University; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1979, George Washington University 


D B.S.E.E. 1962, Virginia Polytechnic an . ( 
onald Ray Edmonds, Professorial Lecturer ın Engineering | 
B.S. in M.E., B.A. 1960, Rutgers- The State University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University 
Rajendra Bernard Edwards, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and Applied 
Science 
J B. Engr. 1959, University of Jabalpur. 
ohn Eftis, Professor of Engineering an 
sor of Applied Mathematics : y 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S.C.E. 1958, Columbia University; D.Sc 1967, George 
Douglas A.J. Eide, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.A. 1978, Pepperdine University 


B.S. 1977, State University of New York, Buffalo; 
. 1 qQ. 
Applied Science 


Professor of E ngineering and Scie 
Miami; M.S. in Engr 1954, Ph.D. 1961 University of Florida; P. E 


ecturer in Engineering 


Madhya Pradesh, India; M. Engr. 1961, Indian Institute of Science 
d Applied Science and Adjunct Profes- 


Washington University 


Marvin F. Eisenberg, 


B.S. in E.E. 1953, University of 


William John Eisner, Professorial L 


B.A. 1962, Cornell University 
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Charles Arthur Eldridge, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1971, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 


Donald W. Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 
Wayne Douglas Erickson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Donald Michael Esterling, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 
Peter Jon Evanovich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers—The State University 
Robert Henry Evans, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, M.S. 1971, Duke University; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington University 
Gordon C. Everstine, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1966, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1971, Brown University 
James Edward Falk,* Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 
Fereidoun Farassat, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1967, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Associate Dean of the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge 
University, England 
Michael Bliss Feldman, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S.E. 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 
Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor of Operations Research and A pplied Science 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 


Larry Allen Fletcher, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Colorado State University; M.S. in E.E. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


James David Foley, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Michigan 


Joe G. Foreman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.A. 1967, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 
Charles William Fotis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1937, M.A. 1939, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1959, American University 
Edwin C. Foudriat, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1950, University of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, Ohio State University 
Raymond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington; P. 
Robert William Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ae.E. 1947, University of Cincinnati; M.Ae.E. 1952, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 
Michael Charles Frame, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1971, University of Maryland; M.S. 1977, George Washington University 
Walton J. Francis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1963, Indiana University; M.A. 1964, Yale University; M.P.A. 1971, M.P.P. 1972, Harvard University 


Arthur D. Friedman, Professor of Engineerin and Applied Science 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, P. 1965, Columbia University 


Melvin H. Friedman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1981, M.S. 1983, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Earle Fulton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1953, Auburn University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, University of Illinois 


Jesse Warren Fussell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Louisiana State University; M.S. 1972, D.Sc 1981, George Washington University 


Charles Alexander Garris, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D 1971, State University of New York 
at Stony Brook 


Michael Paul Gaus, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 


* On sabbatical leave 1985 fall semester. 
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Amritpal Singh Gill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
H B.S.E.E. 1963, Howard University; M.S. 1965, George Washington University 
archaran Singh Gill, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
C B.Eng. 1964, University of Malaya; M.S 1967, University of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University 
harles Matthew Gilmore,* Professor of Engineering and A plied Science 
D B S 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland; P.E. 
avid A. Glasgow, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1971, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1972, Columbia University; Ph D. 1981, Arizona State University 


Michael Stanley Gluck, iate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1963, New York University; D.Sc. 1978, George 


Washington University 
Walter Anthony Goetz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1974, George Washington University 


B.S.(M.E.) 1960, Michigan State University; M-E.A 
Ambrose Goicoechea, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1966, California State Polytechnic University, Pomona; M.S. 1970, California State University, Los Angeles; 


Ph.D. 1977, University of Arizona 
Herbert Goldsmith, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1940, City University of New York, City College; MS. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, George Washington University 


Robert Goulard, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 
Donald Gross, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph D. 1962, Cornell University 
Donald Urban Gubser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 


John Frederick Halldane, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Zealand; Ph.D. 1968, University of Auckland, New Zealand 


B S. 1959, B.Arch. 1961, University of New 
Michael Joseph Hanley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1971, Naval Postgraduate School 


y Hannah, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, University of Cincinnati 


Barry Wellesle 


sociate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
kistan; B.Sc. 1965, Engineering University, Pakistan; MS. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, 


r in Engineering 


Muhammad I. Haque, As 
B.Sc. 1961, Punjab University, Pa 
Colorado State University 


Jay Charles Hardin, Professorial Lecture 


B.S. 1964, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 
Robert Joseph Harrington, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Liverpool, England 
7 r r : 3 ; 
Wesley L. Harris, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Aero.Engr. 1964, University of Virginia; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Princeton University 


V. Robert Hayles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and Applied 


Science : 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1972, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1974, University of Colorado 

Donald P. Hearth, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1951, Northeastern University; D Sc 8, George Washington University 

Hermann Josef Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1962. M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 

Robert Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 

l Lecturer in Engineering 


Robert Alexander Hemmes, Professoria 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, Stanford 


University 
s Pendleton Henry, Assistant Pr fessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1957, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S 1979, George Washington University 
Robert Alexander Herring, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1936, M.S. 1938, Georgetown University 
.orial Lecturer in Engineering 


` -" . . . 
George E. Hicho, Assistant Professoria 
Washington University 


B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S 1977, George 
ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Henry Ninghan Ho, Associate Profe l L 1 
BSEE. 1960, University of Maryland; M.S.E É. 1966, D.Sc. 1975, George Washington University 


n sabbatical leave 1985-1986 academic year. 
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Edward Sanderson Hoe, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Colby College; J.D. 1973, Cornell University 


Karla R. Hoffman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers—The State University; M.B.A. 1971, D.Sc 1975, George Washington University 
Lance Joel Hoffman, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 
Douglas LeRoy Hogan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.S. 1954, E.E 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Richard Frank Hoglund, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Northwestern University 


R. Michael Holland, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1974, Florida Institute of Technology; M.A. 1982, Central Michigan University 
Gerald M. Hollander, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1949, University of Southern California; M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Alexander Hoshovsky, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1952, Saint Mary's University of Texas; M.A 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1973, American 
University 
z Hsing, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1967, National Taiwan University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, University of Massachusetts 
Wen H. Huang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(C.E.), National Taiwan University; M.S.(C.E.), Ph.D., University of Illinois 
Hing-Loi A. Hung, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Ma: husetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University 


Mohammed Yousuff Hussaini, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, University of Madras, India; Ph.D. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 


Timothy Ray Husson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.(E.E.) 1976, Manhattan College 
William Peter Hutzler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Adelphi University; M:A. 1972, University o aryland; D.Sc. 1981, George Washington University 
Seong T. Hwang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
£ &, E E 
B.S.(Ch.E.) 1961, M.S.(Ch.E.) 1963, Ph.D.(Ch.E.) 1966, University of Michigan 
M. Ashraf Imam, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Regional Institute of Technology, Ranchi University, India; M.S. 1972, Carnegie-Mellon University; 
D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
John Frederic Ince, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E gineering 
B.S. 1966, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1972, 
1978, George Washington University 
jan Jabbari, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
£ , Arya-Mehr University, Iran; M.S. 1977, M.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1981, Stanford University 
r Joseph Jachimowski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E "ineering 
B.S. 1960, DePaul University; Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 


Richard H. F. Jackson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1970, Southern Methodist University, D.Sc. 1983, George Washington 
University 


William D. Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, Glasgow University, Scotland; A.R.C.S.T. 1948, University of Strathclyde, England 
James Weldon Johnson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, Prairie View A&M College; M.A. 1970, University of Maryland; D.Sc. 1981, George Washington 
University 
Douglas Linwood Jones, Professor of Engineering 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S.E. 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University; P.E 


Kay Howard Jones, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, University of Washington; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1968 University of California, Berkeley 


Rembert Fred Jones, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.C.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1 Catholic University of America 


Walter Kurt Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1951, Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic Institute of New York 


Stephen H. Kaisler, Associate Professorial Lecturer irí Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1975, University of Maryland 


Sherman K rp Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.SE.E.) 1960, M.S.E.E.) 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1967, University of Southern 
California 
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Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968, Ph D. 1969, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Institute; P.E 
John Kaye,* Professor of En ineering and Applied Science 
BS. in ME. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 


Azer Kehnemui, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington University 


Ram K. Khatri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, Agra University, India; B.E. 1956, Sagar University; M.S. 1961, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1971, 


University of Maryland 
Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.C.E. 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington University 


H. Steven Kimmel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1972, D.Sc. 1983, George Washington University 


Ali Muhlis Kiper, Professor of Engineering 
MS. in ME. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Purdue University; 
PE 
Vladislav Klein, Research Professor of Engineering 
Mech.Engr. 1954, Technical University, Czechoslovakia; Ph.D. 1974, Cranfield Institute of Technology, England 
Charles Eugene Knadler, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.E.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University 


Joseph Alexander Knight, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S(E.E.) 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S.(E.E.) 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Georgia 


Institute of Technology 
Stephen Jeffery Koch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B 


S. 1967, Memphis State University : 
Abdel Kader Kotb, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, Cairo University; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, University of Oklahoma ' 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Clifford Alfons Kottman, Associate 
1966, Ph.D. 1969, University of lowa 


B.S. 1964, Loyola Marymount University; MS a . J 
Joseph Daniel Kotulski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1975, M.S. 1977, University of Illinois Chicago Circle 


Gerald Joseph Kowalski, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Marshall University; M.S. 1970, University of Arkansas; D. Sc. 1983, George Washington University 


Jerome Lawrence Kreuser, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1979, University of Wisconsin 


Walter Kulyk, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S.C.E. 1970, M.S.C.E. 1971, University of Akron > j ; - 
Stephen Bruce Kuznetsov, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1976, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.ASc. 1977, University of Toronto; Ph.D. 1981, Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, University of London : ; 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc 1968, George Washington University 
Peter S. Lam, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Oregon State University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Stanford University 
Paul A. Lamb, Associate Pro essorial Lecturer in Engineering; 1 
B.S.(E.E.) 1960, University of Arizona; M.B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; D.Sc. 1982, George 


Washington University , ; : 1 
ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Ramona R. Landberg, A 
B.A. 1963, Knox College Er A. 1968, Northwestern University; M.A. in H.C.A. 1982, George Washington 


University 
Harry Hill Landon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, M.S. 1948, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951, Yale University 
: : ey S 
Roger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
BSEE. 1962; M.SE.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
George Robert Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
lege; M.S. in E.E. 1973, Engr. 1978, George Washington University 


B.S. in É.E. 1964, Widener Col n 1 : 
ociate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Robert Edward Lawrence, Ass 
B.S. in E.E. 1968, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
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Jhong Sam Lee, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, University of Oklahoma; M.S. in E.E. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 


Robert Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 
Ting N. Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1965, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1972, 
University of Wisconsin 
Lawrence Martin Leibowitz, Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1964, New York University; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
Eugene Barry Leiderman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, M.L.S. 1967, University of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Ohio State University 


Stephen B. Leighton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1968, Yale University; M.S. 1969, D.Sc. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Guy William Leonard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in Chem. 1945, M.A. in Chem. 1946, Indiana University; Ph.D. in Chem. 1949, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Raymond Joseph Leopold, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.E 968, North Carolina State University; Ph.D. 1973, University of New 


Mexico 


David Richard Levin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1936, J.D Ph.D. 1937, University of Wisconsin 


Herbert Arthur Leybold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1955, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. in M.E. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University; Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 


Harold Liebowitz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Dean of the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of New York; P.E 


Robert E. Lindberg, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1974, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1976, University of Virginia; Sc.D. 1982, Columbia University 


Joel Arthur Lipkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1974, George Washington University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic University of America 


Shih-Chi Liu, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1960, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of California, Berkeley 


John D. Liveris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1974, Tufts University; M.E.A. 1976, George Washington University 


Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics and Adjunct 


Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier, France; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 


Murray Howard Loew, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1965, Drexel University; M.S.E.E 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University; P.E 

Laurence Keith Loftin, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M.E. 1943, University of Virginia 

Edward R. Long, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 196 llege of William and Mary; Ph.D. 1974, North Carolina State University 


Gerald Dean Love, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1956, Iowa State University; D.Eng. 1975, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Robert John Lynch, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, Naval Postgraduate School; M.E.A. 1975, George Washington University 


Gordon Edward Lyon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Michigan Technological University; M.S. 1966, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, University of Michigan 


Richard Charles Macon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1969, University of South Alabama; M.S.E. 1971, Ph.D. 197 uthern Methodist University 


Khalid Mahmood, Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1950, B.S. 1953, Panjab University, Pakistan; M.S. 1964, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1971, Colorado 
State University 


Ali Reza Mahmoodshahi, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, Jondishapur University, Iran; M.S. 1980, George Washington University 


George T. Malley, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1936, University of Rochester; J.D. 1948, Cornell University 

Arthur Frank Manfredi, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New York; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington 
University 
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Michael J. Marcus, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Richard John Margason, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, San Jose State University; M.S. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


J. Richard Margulies, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Cornell University; M.E.A. 1971, George Washington University; J.D. 1974, Georgetown University 


William Henry Marlow, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph D. 1951, University of lowa 

Carol Dianne Martin, Instructor in Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1965, Western Maryland College; M.S. 1971, University of Maryland 


Orin Edward Marvel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1963, M.E.E. 1965, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1970, University of Illinois; M.S. 1983, 


California Polytechnic Institute 
Ward Douglas Maurer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
Paul D. Maycock, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, M.Š. 1962, Iowa State University 
Edward McCafferty, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Wilkes College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D 1968, Lehigh University 
Richard McConnell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1950, George Washington University; M.S. 1960, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1974, Catholic University of 


America 


Garth Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 


B.A. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan 
Paul Franklin McCoy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.S. 1969, Ph D. 1976, Stanford University 


Charles Edmund McCullough III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineer- 


ing 
B.S.E.E. 1973, M.S.E.E. 1978, George Washington University 


Gerald Robert McNichols, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1965, Case Western Reserve University; MS. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; D.Sc. 1976, George 


Washington University 
James Francis McNulty, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, Union College; M.S. 1954, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1974, Union College 


Asha K. Mehrotra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1961, Bengal Engineering College, India; ME. 1965, Roorkee University, India; M.S. 1968, Nova Scotia 


Technical College, Canada; Ph.D 1982, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Subhash C. Mehrotra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Tech. 1959, LIT. Kharagpur, India; M.S. 1967, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973, University of California 
Arnold Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
r. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
al Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1966, PhD. 1968, Pennsylvania State University 
Martin Milton Mikulas, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1964, Ph.D 1970, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Bennett Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 196 Columbia University 

Douglas Rathke Miller,* Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1966, Carnegie-Mellon University M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University 


Manouchehr Mohajeri, Prof orial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1964, Tehran University, Iran; M.Sc. 1968, Sc.D 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Raymond Clifton Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1963, M.S. 1964, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1$ Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


id Dunston Moran, Pro, fossorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 18 Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of lowa 


Joseph David Morgan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S 1968, Ph.D. 1974, Georgia Institute of Technology 


* On sabbatical leave 1986 spring semester 


3 Norvel Moss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1962, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1968 University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1974, Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute and State University 
Vivekananda Mukhor yay, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.Tech. 1968, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1970, Sc.D., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Daniel R. Mulville, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. in M.E. 1962, M.S. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1974, Catholic University of America 
Michael Kenneth Myers, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.A. 1962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia Uni versity 


Mysore S. Nataraja, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering i 
E.) 1965, Bangalore University, India; M.S. 1967, Indian Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1973, University of 
Pittsburgh 
Edgar Henry Neal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E "ineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1958, Pennsylvania State University; M.S.(E.E.) 1976 George Washington University 
Thomas J. Nelson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1981, Old Dominion University 
S. Edward Nevius, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1967, University of Kansas; M.S. 1969, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1 , Florida State University 
David Bruce Newman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 197 , Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1983, American 
University 
Christopher Ng, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, Chiao-Tung University, China; M.S. 1959 University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1973, University of 
Maryland 
Ahmed Khairy Noor, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 


Walter Robert Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 


Barry David Nussbaum, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1971, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 


John Francis O’Dea, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1970, Ph.D 1974, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Morris Solomon Ojalvo, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M.E. 1944, Cooper Union; M.M.E. 1949, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1962, Purdue University 
Cambyses Guy Omidyar, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1968, Auburn University; M.S. 1972, D.Sc. 1979, George Washington University 


Lin-Sen Pan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
tional Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 196 niversity of Utah 
180, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1963, Manhattan College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Newark College of Engineering; Ph.D. 1973, Polytechnic 
Institute of New York 
Stephen Kent Park, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Shippensburg State College; M.S. in Applied Math. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, North Carolina State University 
at Raleigh 
Pandit G. Patil, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
D.M.E. 1964, Government Polytechnic, India; B.S. 1967, New Mexico State University; M.S. 1968, Carnegie- 
Mellon University; Ph.D. 1 , University of Pittsburgh 


John Franklin Patrick, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E gineerin, 


B.S. 1955, University of Virginia; M.A. 1961 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1977, University of Maryland 


S. F. Pauls, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.S.A. 1970, George Washington University 


Harold Jackson Peake, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 19. irginia Polytechnic Institute 7. 1953, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1969, George 
ashington University 
Raymond L. Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Polytechnic Institute of New 
York 
Larry D. Pinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1963, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 1973 Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Joseph L. Pokorney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1967, Northeastern University 


Robert S. Polvani, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1959, M.S. 1965, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1975, University of Connecticut 
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ath; 4 : : ( [ 
Pathickal Kuriakose Poulose, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1959, University of Kerala, India; B.E. 1965 M.E. 1967, Indian Institute of Science; Ph.D. 1973, University of 


Connecticut 


Alan James Pue, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, M.Eng 4. Cornell University; Ph.D. 1981, University of Maryland 
Manuel Jack Queijo, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1954 University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 
Roy Frank Rada, Associate Profi sorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1973, Yale University; M.S. 1976, University of Houston; M.D. 1977, Baylor College of Medicine; Ph.D. 1981 


University of Illinois 
Leon Henry Raesly, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956 getown University; M.S. 1970, Indiana State University 
Ivatury Sanyasi Raju, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1965, Andhra University, India; M.E. 1967, Ph D . Indian Institute of Science, India 
Rassa Rassai, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1 , University of Maryland 
Walter Phillip Reid, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1938, M.S. 1939, Carnegie-Mellon University Ph.D. 1942, University of Pittsburgh 
Robert Bruce Reynolds, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1965, Emory and Henry College; M.C.S 1970, University of Virginia; M.S. 1974, George Washington 


University 
Ferdinand Joseph Ricci, Associate Profe sorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Michigan State University M.S. in 1966, Newark College of Engineering; Ph.D. 1973, 
Catholic University of America 
David Caron Roberts, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University M.S.E. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1973, University of 
Maryland 
James L. Rog 
Science 
B.S. 1968, Auburn University 
University 
Derrill Conway Rohlfs, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.E.E. 1 M.S. in Engr. 1959, George Washington University; P.E 


Robert Richard Romano, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
4.S. 1971, M.S. 1972, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1976, Purdue 


ers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and Applied 


MS. 1973, College of William and Mary; M.S.A. 1978, George Washington 


B.S. 1968, Southwest Texas State University; M 
University 


Peter David Rosenberg, As 


B.A. 1962, B.Ch.E. 1963, New York University; 


sociate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J.D. 1968, New York Law School; LL.M. 1971, George Washington 


University 
John H. Rossi, Assistant Profi sorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1962, M.S. 1963, West Virginia University; M.S. 1973, University of Southern California 


Shmuel Rotenstreich, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1974, Tel Aviv University; M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1983, University of California, San Diego 


Sam Rothman, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1943, Long Island University; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, American University 


James Hermon Scharen-Guivel, Pro sorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge University England; M.S. 1 , Purdue University 


Leon Scharff, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1942, City University of New York City College; B.S.(E.E.) 1947, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
M.S.(E.E.) 1952, University of Maryland 

Kurt James Schmucker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1 M.S. 1974, Michigan State University; M.S. 1977, Johns Hopkins University 

Allan Schr Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. in EE 1960, Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1974 


University of Maryle 
Dennis Lee Schw 
B.S. 1974, U.S. Air Force A 


Pat Paul Senyo, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Technology; M.S. 1979, George Washington University 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
v: MS. 1979, Air Force Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1983, University of Utah 


B.S. 1976, University of Science and 
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Joseph John Seppy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1973, Villanova University; M.S. 1981, George Washington University 
Homer Belk Sewell,* Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1958, George Washington University; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1978, University 
of Lancaster 
Shihab A. Shamma, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1976, Imperial College, England; M.S. 1977, M.A., Ph.D. 1980, Stanford University 
Presson Scott Shane,' Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1941, University of Kansas; M.S. in Ch.E. 1946, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Ramesh Shankar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Tech. 1969, Indian Institute of Technology; M.E.E. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Delaware 
Francis William Shepherd, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, University of Minnesota; M.E.A. 1960, D.Sc 
1977, George Washington University 
Craig Conway Sherbrooke, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1960, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, University of California, Los Angeles 
John N. Shoosmith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1956, Queens University, Ontario, Canada; M.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; Ph.D. 1973, University 
of Virginia 


Gene R. Shuman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1981, University of Marylan 


John Lee Sibert, A earch Professor of Engineering 
A.B. 1968, Wittenberg University; M.A. 1971, Miami University (Ohio); Ph.D. 1974, University of Michigan 
Barry George Silverman, Associate Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S.E. 1975, M.S.E. 1977, Ph.D. 1977, University of Pennsylvania 


Joseph Robert Silverman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Northeastern University; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 


Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research and of Sta- 
tistics 
B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; M.S. 1964, Rutgers— The State 
University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 

Earl Franklin Skelton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Fairleigh Dickinson University; Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


David Russell Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
57, Randolph-Macon College; M.S(E.E.) 1970, Georgia Institute of Technology; D.Sc. 1977, George 
Washington University 


Richard E. Snyder, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1962, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1971, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Jaroslaw Sobieski, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1957, D.Eng. 1964, Technical Institute of Warsaw, Poland 
Richard Martin Soland, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Moustafa Soliman, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.Sc. 1957, University of Cairo, Egypt; Ph.D. 1966, University of California, Berkeley 
John Paul Solomond, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1971, M.S. in E.E. 1972, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1976, Texas A&M University 
Robert Martin Sorensen, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S.C.E. 1960, M.S.C.E. 1962, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1966, University of California, Berkeley 
James Alan Sprague, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A 5, B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 
Bland A. Stein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, City University of ? York, City College; M.S. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University 


Henry Malcolm Steiner, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.A. in M.E. 1944, M.S. in C.E. 1950, Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 


Clayton Verne Stewart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.1 , University of Redlands; M.S. 1 Ph.D. 1978, Air Force Institute of Technology 


James J. Stewart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


M.S. 1967, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1979, American University 


* On sabbatical leave 1986 spring semester. 
' On sabbatical leave 1985 fall semester 
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Olaf Oliver Storaasli, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1964, Concordia College; M.A. 1966, University of South Dakota; Ph.D. 1970, North Carolina State 
University 

Kenneth Sutton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962. M.S. 1964, University of Florida; M.S. 1967, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1973, North 


Carolina State University 
Roy C. Swanson, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 197 , Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Robert Morris Tarakan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1981, George Washington University 

Willard Lucian Taylor III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1967, M.S.I University of Rhode Island; M.E.(Mgt.) 1976, Boston University 

Darrell Ray Tenney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1964, West Virginia Wesleyan College Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Samuel Coakley Tignor, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S.C.E. 1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; C.E. 1966, Catholic University of America; 
MSE. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, University of Michigan 


Robert Yen-ying Ting, Associate Profi 


B.S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S 1967, Mass 


sorial Lecturer in Engineering 
achusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University 


of California, San Diego 
Robert Heath Tolson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Theodore George Toridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961 Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 
Julio Luis Torres, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1961, E 1961, Ph.D. 1966, Stanford University 
Lawrence Willard Townsend, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, U.S al Academy; M.S. 1970, Nav al Postgraduate School; Ph.D. 1980, University of Idaho 
ciate Professor of Engineering 
Brown University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 
er in Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Kansas State University M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of Michigan 


James Stanley Tulenko, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960, Harvard University; M.S. 1963 Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.E.A. 1980, 


orge Washington University 


; S. Vandergraft, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
9, M.S. 1963, Stanford Universit Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
anderveldt, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
964, Marquette University; Ph D. 1969, Catholic University of America 


'ard Charles Van Reuth, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
^h.D. 1963, University of Illinois 


Avtar Krishan Trehan, Adjunct A 


B.S. 1962, University of Allahabad, India; M.S 1967, 
J. S. Tripp, Assistant Professorial Lectur 


MS. 1960, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; F 


Warren Viessman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E M.S.E. 1958, D.E 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
Ernst Theodore von Briesen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1965, Harvard University 
Kenneth Dallas Wade, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1961, Concord College; M.S. 1 , George Washington University; Ph.D. 1977, California Western University 
Pradeep Kumar Wahi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B. Tech. 1972, M.Tech. 1976, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S 1978, State University of New York at 


Stony Brook 
Gerald David Walberg, sistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1974, North Carolina State 


sistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
4.S. 1972, George Washington University : 


University 
Eugene Allen Walker, 4 

B.S. 1966, University of Maine; 
John D. Waller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
e; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, University of Notre Dame 

ant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, University of Florida 
ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
hington; Ph.D. 1974, University of Denver 


B.S. 1959, Rockhurst Colleg 


Todd Leon Walton, Jr., A: 


B.S. 1970, University of Cincinnati 


Chai-Ho Charles Wang, A 


B.A. 1964, Fort Lewis College M.A. 1968, University of Was! 
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Andrew B. Wardlaw, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Bucknell University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
Wasyl Wasylkiwskyj, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering t 
B.E.E. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of 
New York 
Robert Charles Waters, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1956, M.B.A. 1963, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A. 1968, University of Southern California 
John Richard Weggel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Drexel University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Illinois 
Thomas Archer Wells, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1962 S.M.E. 1965, Tulane University 
William J. Wenker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M. 1953, M.M. 1955, University of Portland; M.S, 1965, Stanford University; D.B.A. 1978, George Washington 
University 
John Paul Wenzelberger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1958, University of Michigan 
Benjamin Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.C.E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas 
Frank Leroy Willingham, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, University of Florida; M.S. 1976, University of Maryland 
Charles Winklehaus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1951, M.C.E. 1957, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
Alfred Abraham Wolf, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S 7.) 1948, Drexel University; M.S.(E.E.) 1954, Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; Sc.D. 1977, M.D 
1978, University of Juarez 
Chieh Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(Ch.E.) 1960, Chung-Yang College of Science & Technology, China; M.S.(Ch.E.) 1968, Villanova University; 
5, Drexel University 


Jeremy Sin-Hing Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University k 


William W. Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1961, Purdue University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Michael Yachnis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943, Military Academy, Greece; M.S. 1956, M.E.A. 1962, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 
Jann-Nan Yang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1961, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, University of Hawaii; D.Sc. 1967, Columbia University 
Edward Carson Yates, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1959, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
A. M. Yen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Taipei Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 
jica Yevjevich, Research Professor of Engineering 
C.E. 1936, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; H.E. 1938, University of Grenoble, Switzerland; D.Eng. 1955, 
Serbian Academy of Sciences, Yugoslavia; P.E 
James Chun-ying Yu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Syracuse University 


Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S.E.E.) 1965, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, M.Math. 1971, Ph.D. 1975, University of Waterloo, 
a 
Tse-Fou Zien, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1963, Brown University; Ph.D. 1967, California Institute of 
Technology 


Arthur Jay Ziffer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1954, University of Chicago 


Index 


Abbreviations, key to, 68—69 
Absence, see Attendance 
Academic dishonesty, 257 
Academic status, 12 
Academic work load, 20 
Accident insurance, 269 
Accreditation, 12 
Acoustics, graduate field and area of con- 
centration, 88-89 
Adding or dropping courses, 258-59 
Administration of research and develop- 
ment, graduate field and area of con- 
centration, 188-89, 192 
Admission: 
For international students, 15-18 
To doctoral degree programs, 40—41 
See also individual departments 
To master's degree programs, 31—33 
See also individual departments 
To professional degree programs, 37—38 
See also individual departments 
To undergraduate study, 13—20 
Advanced placement examinations, credit 
for, 18-19 
Advanced standing, 18-20 
i Council, 65 
ystem, 20-21 
Aeronaut graduate field and area of 
concentration, 51, 89-90 
Application for admission, see Admission 
Applied science: 
Graduate courses, 71 
Undergraduate courses, 70 
Applied Scientist, professional degree of, 
see individual departments 
Artificial Intelligence, Institute for, 49 
Assistantships, 
Athletics, 272 
Attendance, 20, : 
Auditing courses, 
Awards, 256—57 


Bachelor of Science degrees, see individual 
departments 

Balance sheet, 259 

Biochemistry courses, 237 

Biological sciences courses, 237 


Career Services Center, 270 
Center for Academic and Administrative 
Computing, 262-63 
Changes in program of study, 258 
Chemistry courses, 237-38 
Civil engineering: 
Graduate courses, 102 
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Undergraduate courses, 79—80 
Civil engineering, graduate field and area 
of concentration, 90—91 
Civil, mechanical, and environmental en- 
gineering: 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 
degree program, 76—79 
Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering degree program, 81—85 
Departmental staff, 76 
Graduate programs, 87-102 
College Board tests, 18-19 
College work-study program, 255 
Colleges, schools, and divisions of the Uni- 
versity, 300 
Combustion and environmental engineer- 
ing, undergraduate option in, 83 
Commendation list, dean's, 23-24 
Communications: 
Graduate area of concentration, 
152, 153, 155, 158 
Undergraduate subject area, 129 
Computer-aided design: 
Graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 91-92 
Undergraduate option in, 84 
Computer center, 262—63 
Computer engineering, undergraduate op- 
tion in, 129—30 
Computer science: 
Graduate courses, 174—80 
Undergraduate courses, 143—47 
See also Electrical engineering and com- 
puter science 
Computer science (hardware and systems, 
software and systems, artificial intel- 
ligence and simulation), graduate ar- 
eas of concentration, 148—49, 152, 
153, 155, 158-59 
Computer usage fees, 244 
Computing Facility, School of Engineer- 
ing and Applied Science, 26-27 
Conduct, student, 257—5f 
Consortium of Unive 
Registration for courses in, 243 
Construction management, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 189, 192 
Continuing engineering education, 59—63 
Controls, systems, and power, undergrad- 
uate subject area, 130 
Cooperative Education Program, 55—58 
Counseling Center, 269—70 
Course numbers, explanation of, 68 
Credit: 
For advanced placement examinations, 
18-19 


148, 
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Hours, explanation of, 68 

From service schools, 20 

Toward a degree, 2t 

Transfer from other institutions, 19-20, 

33, 38, 41 

See also individual degree programs 
Curricula, undergraduate, 25-28 

Civil engineering, 77—79 

Computer science, 141—43 

Electrical engineering, 131-35 

Mechanical engineering, 82-85 

Operations research, 221-24 


Davis-Hodgkins House, 270 
Dean of Students, 266 
Dean's commendation list, 23—24 
Dean's Council, 64 
honors list, 23—24 
Decision Support System Laboratory, 209 
Defense science, graduate area of concen- 
tration, 226 
Degrees, see individual departments 
Disabled Student Services, 266 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 257 
Dismissal of students, 261 
Dissertation, 42—43, 161, 195, 202, 208-9 
Distinction, degree earned with, 24 
Doctoral degree programs, see individual 
departments 
Dormitories, see Residence halls 
Dropping or adding courses, 258—59 
Dual-degree programs, undergraduate, 
58—59 


Educational opportunity program, 268 
Electrical engineering: 
Graduate courses, 162-74 
Undergraduate courses, 135-39 
Electrical engineering and computer sci- 
ence: 
Departmental staff, 128 
Doctor of Science program, 156—61 
Graduate areas of concentration, 148— 
51 
Master of Science program, 151—54 
Professional degree program, 154—56 
Electronics, undergraduate subject area, 
130 
Electrophysics (electronics, fields, and 
waves), graduate area of concentra- 
tion, 149—50, 152, 153, 155, 159 
Emeritus faculty, 278 
Employment, student, 255 
Energy, graduate field and area of concen- 
tration, 92-93 
Energy and power, undergraduate option 
in, 84 
Energy conversion, power, and transmis- 
sion, graduate area of concentration, 
150, 152, 153, 155, 159 


Energy systems, graduate area of concen- 
tration, 226 ; 
Engineer, professional degree of, see indi- 
vidual departments 
Engineer Alumni Association, 264—65 
Engineering administration: 
Departmental staff, 186 
Doctoral degree programs, 194—96, 200- 
2, 207-9 
Graduate courses, 210—14 
Master of Engineering Administration 
degree program, 186-91 
Master of Science degree programs, 
196-98, 203—4 
Professional degree programs, 191-94, 
198—200, 205-8 
Undergraduate courses, 209-10 
Engineering honor scholarships, 248—49 
Engineering science: 
Graduate courses, 116-23 
Undergraduate course, 87 
Engineers' Council, 271 
English, correct use of, 24 
English courses, 2: 
For international students, 16—18, 32- 
33 
Environmental and energy management, 
graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 190, 192 
Environmental engineering, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 93 
Environmental modeling, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 93-94 
Equal opportunity, University policy on, 
12 
Examinations: 
Advanced placement, 18—20 
College Board, 18-19 
Department examinations for waived 
courses or credit, 19 
Doctoral, final, 43 
Doctoral, qualifying, 41—42, 160—61 
Master's comprehensive, 35, 154 
Test of English as a Foreign Language: 
15-16 


Faculty and staff of instruction, 278—92 
Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reli- 
ability, Institute for the Study of, 47 

Fees: 

Computer usage, 244 

Counseling Center, 269 

Off-campus courses, 246—47 

Payment of, 245—47 

Reading Center, 263 

Residence hall rates, 266—68 

Special, 244—45 

Tuition, 243 

University center, 243 


1—54 
es, undergraduate subject 


Fellowships, 25 
Fields and wav 
area, 130 
Final examination, doctoral, see Examina- 
tions 
Financial aid: 
For graduate students, 251—56 
For international students, 255—56 
For undergraduates, 248—51, 254—56 
Prepaid and deferred payment plans for 
parents, 246 
Financial certificate, for international stu- 
dents, 16 
Financial regulations, 243—48 
Fluid mechanics and thermal sciences: 
Graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 94-95 
Undergraduate option in, 84 
Food service, 268 
Freshman admission, 13—14 


General Alumni Association, 264 
General operations research, graduate 
area of concentration, 226 
Geology course, 238 
Geotechnical engineering, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 95 
Grades, 21-22 
Graduate study, see individual depart- 
ments 
Graduation requirements: 
Master's degrees, 36 
Undergraduate, 24—25 
University, 260 
Grants, 250-51 


Handicapped students, services for, see 
Disabled Student Services 

Health and accident insurance, 269 

Health service, student, 269 

History of the school, 11 

Honor societies, 272 

Honorary trustees, 277 

Honors, 24—25 

Honors list, dean's, 23-24 

Honors research program, 52 

Housing and residence life, 266—68 

Humanities and social sciences, courses 
in, 26 


Information management: 
Doctor of Science degree program, 207-9 
Master of Science degree program, 203— 
4 
Professional degree program, 205—7 
Information Science and Technology, In- 
stitute for, 48—49 


Institute for Artificial Intelligence, 49 
Institute for Information Science 
Technology, 48—49 
Institute for Management Science and En- 
gineering, 47 
Institute for Reliability and Risk Analy- 
s, 48 
Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Frac- 
ture, and Structural Reliability, 47 
Insurance, health and accident, 269 
International Student Services, 270 
International students: 
Admission, 15—18 
English language requirements for 
graduate admission, 32-33 
Financial aid, 
Financial certificate, 16 
International Student Services, 270 
Language test, 15-16 
International Water Resources Institute, 
48 


and 


Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight 
Sciences, 
Junior Year Abroad Program, 81—82 


Laboratories and measurement, under- 
graduate subject area, 130 

Laboratory facilities, 26—28, 209 

Language requirements for doctoral study, 
40-41 

See also individual departments 

Language test for international students, 
15-16 

Library, 260, 275 

Loan funds, 254—55 

Logistics engineering, graduate area of 
concentration, 226 

Lost and found office, see Property respon- 
sibility 


Management science, graduate area of 
concentration, 226-27 

Management Science and Engineering, 
Institute for, 47 

Marketing of technology, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 190, 192 

Marvin Center, 268 

Master's comprehensive examination, 35, 
154 

Master's degree programs, see individual 
departments 

Master's thes 

Optional program without, 35 

Mathematical modeling in information 
systems aduate area of concentra- 
tion, 
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Mathematical optimization, graduate area 
of concentration, 227 


Mathematics courses, 2: 
Mechanical engineering: 
Graduate courses, 108—15 
Undergraduate courses, 85—87 
Undergraduate options in, 83—85 
See also Civil, mechanical, and environ- 
mental engineering 
Mechanical engineering design: 
Graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 95—96 
Undergraduate option in, 84 
Medical engineering: 
Graduate area of concentration, 150—51, 
152, 153, 156, 159 
Undergraduate subject area, 130 
Mid-semester warning, 22 
Model building for transportation flows, 
graduate area of concentration, 227 


NASA-Langley: 
Graduate program, 49—50 
Joint Institute for Advancement of 
Flight Sciences, 50—51 
Naval science courses, 53—55 
Networks, undergraduate subject area, 
130-31 
NROTC, 52-54 


Ocean, coastal, and marine engineering, 
graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 96-97 

Operations research: 

Departmental staff, 220 

Doctoral study, 229-32 

Graduate courses, 232-36 
Master's degree program, 225—28 
Postgraduate work, 224 
Professional degree program, 229 
Undergraduate courses, 224 
Undergraduate study, 220-24 

Operations research in industrial engi- 
neering systems, graduate area of 
concentration, 227 

Optional master's program without a the- 
sis, 35 

Organizations, student, 271-72 


Payment of fees, 245—47 

Physics courses, 239 

Placement examinations, advanced, 18— 
19 

Postadmission transfer credit, 259 

Premedical engineering option, 134—35 

Probation, 22-23 

Professional degree programs, see individ- 
ual departments 

Professional organizations, 272 


Program events, 273 
Programs, right to change, 261 
Property responsibility, 261 


Qualifying examination, doctoral, see Ex- 
amainations 

Quality-point index, 22 

Quantitative decision making for public 
policy, graduate area of concentra- 
tion, 227 


Reading Center, 263 
Readmission, 18 
Readmitted student, eligibility for regis- 
tration, 242 
Recreation activities, 272 
Refunds, 247—48 
Registration, 33—34, 242—43 
Regulations: 
Financial, 243—48 
For master's degree study, 35—37 
For undergraduate study, 20-25 
University, 257—62 
Reliability and Risk Analysis, Institute 
for, 48 
Religious life, 270 
Research, doctoral, 42—43 
Research scholar assistantships, see 
NASA-Langley graduate program 
Residence halls, 267 
Residence requirements: 
For bachelor's degrees, 24 
For doctoral degrees, 43—44, 196, 202, 
209 
For master's degrees, 36 
For professional degrees, 39, 194, 200 
ROTC, 263-64 
Rules, right to change, 261 


Scholarship requirements: 
Doctoral degrees, 35—36, 195, 202, 209 
Master's degrees, 35—36 
Professional degrees, 39, 193, 200, 206 
Undergraduate degrees, 21—24 
Scholarships, 248—54 
Service school credit, 20 
Services for students with disabilities, see 
Disabled Student Services 
Social science courses, 26 
Solid mechanics and materials engineer- 
ing: 
Graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 97-98 
Undergraduate option in, 85 
Special honors, degree earned with, 24—25 
Speech and Hearing Center, 263 
Sports, 272 
Statistics courses, 240 
Stochastic modeling, graduate area of con- 
centration, 228 


Structural engineering, graduate field and 
area of concentration, 98-99 
Structures and dynamics, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 51, 99—100 
Student Activities Office, 270—71 
Student government, 271 
Student Health Service, 269 
Student organizations, 271—72 
Suspension, 23 
Systems analysis and management: 
Doctor of Science degree program, 200— 
2 
Master of Science degree program, 196— 
98 
Professional degree program, 200 
Systems science, networks, and controls, 
graduate area of concentration, 151, 
152, 153, 156, 159 


Technology and public affairs, graduate 

field and area of concentration, 191, 
2 

Telecommunications and computers, grad- 
uate area of concentration, 151—52, 
153 

Thermal sciences, see Fluid mechanics and 
thermal sciences 

Thesis, master's, see Master's thesis 

Time of course offerings, 68 


Time to complete degree requirements: 
Doctoral degree programs, 43—44 
Master's degree programs, 37 
Professional degree programs, 39 
See also individual departments 

Tool requirement for doctoral study, 41 

Transcripts of record, 259—60 ; 

Transfer credit, see Credit 

Transfer students, 14-15 

Transportation management, graduate 

field and area of concentration, 191, 
192 
Tuition, 243 


Undergraduate dual-degree programs, 
58-59 
Undergraduate study, see individual de- 
ts 
nter fee, 243 
University counseling center, 269-70 
University regulations, 257—62 


Veterans benefits, 256 


Water resources engineering, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 100—2 

Withdrawal, 247—48, 259 

Work load, academic, 20 

Work-study program, 255 


Facts About 
The George Washington University 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 


Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of On-Campus 9,210 full-time, 8,049 part-time 
Students 


Geographical Origin of 50 states, District of Columbia, 120 
Students countries 


Number of Full-Time Faculty 1,099 (89% with doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-Time Faculty 575 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 


Room and Board Cost varies from approximately $4,170 
to $4,760 for the academic year (see 
pages 267—268) 


Undergraduate majors: Accountancy, American Civilization, American Literature, 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business Adminis- 
tration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, Civil Engineering, 
Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Classics, Classical 
Humanities, Computer and Information Systems, Computer Science, Criminal Justice, 
Dance as a Performing Art, Dance Education, Dance Therapy, Early Modern European 
Studies, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Economics, Electrical Engineering, 
Elementary Education, Elementary/Secondary Physical Education, English Literature, 
Environmental Studies, Exercise and Sport, Fine Arts, French Language and Litera- 
ture, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, Human 
Services, International Affairs, Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin American Studies, 
Liberal Arts, Literature in English, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical 
Record Administration, Medical Technology, Middle Eastern Studies, Music, Nurse 
Practitioner, Nursing Anesthesia, Operations Research and Computational Science, 
Philosophy, Physician Assistant, Physics, Political Communications, Political Science, 
Psychology, Public Affairs, Radio-Television, Radiologic Sciences and Administration, 
Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in Trans- 
lation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish-American Literature, Spanish Lan- 
guage and Literature, Special Education, Speech Communication, Speech-Language 
Pathology and Audiology, Statistics, Systems Analysis and Engineering, Theatre, 
Travel and Tourism, Urban Affairs, Zoology 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education and 
Human Development, the School of Government and Business Administration, and the 
School of Public and International Affairs. 


be addressed to the office indicated, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052 


Undergraduate and Graduate Programs (covering all schools and divisions 
exclusive of the three listed below), Admissions Office 


School of Engineering and Applied Science, Admissions Office, School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

National Law Center, Admissions Office, National Law Center 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Admissions Office, School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences 


Schedule of Classes—On Campus, Fall and Spring Semesters, Registrar 


Schedule of Classes—Off Campus, Fall, Spring, and Summer, Division of 
Continuing Education and Summer Sessions 


Schedule of Classes, Summer Sessions, Summer Sessions Office 


The George Washington University 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 1821 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 1893 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 1825 


National Law Center, 1865 


School of Engineering and Applied Science, 1884 


School of Education and Human Development, 1907 

School of Government and Business Administration, 1928 

School of Public and International Affairs, 1928 

Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions, 1916/1930/1981 


University Hospital, 1898 


a S. 
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Colleges and Schools—Degree Programs 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Associate 
in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in Science in 
Cartography (A.S. in Cart.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General 
Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), 
and Bachelor of Science in Cartography (B.S. in Cart.) 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine 
Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), 
Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), 
Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy 
(M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bache- 
lor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in H.Sc.), and 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of 
Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American Prac- 
tice) [M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.)], and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil 
Engineering) [B.S. (C.E.)], Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) [B.S. 
(C.S.)], Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) [B.S. (E.E.)], Bachelor of 


Science (Mechanical Engineering) [B.S. (M.E.)], Bachelor of Science (Systems 
Analysis and Engineering) [B.S. (S.A.&E.)], Master of Engineering Adminis- 
tration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist 
(App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


School of Education and Human Development: Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
tion and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Science in 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in 
Education and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in 
Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education 
(Ed.D.) 


School of Government and Business Administration: Bachelor of Accoun- 
tancy (B.Acct), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of 
Accountancy (M.Acct.), Master of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master 
of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administra- 
tion (M.H.S.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science 
in Information Systems Technology (M.S. in I.S.T.), Master of Taxation (M.T.), 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M.U.&R.P.), Post-Master's Graduate 
Certificate in Health Services Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.S.A.), Doctor of 
Business Administration (D.B.A., and Doctor of Public Administration 


(D.P.A.) 


School of Public and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and 
Master of Arts (M.A.) 
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